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Our new microfilm reader 


does everything that an $800 reader is supposed to do. 


Except cost $800. 


Our new 1414 Reader sells for $275, shipping 
included. 

But when you buy one, you get more than 
what you pay for. 

For one thing, you get as large a screen as 
you'd expect to find on a reader costing several 
hundred dollars more. The 1414’s screen mea- 
sures 14 x 14 inches. It's also treated for even, 
all-over illumination. 

In addition, you get a winding mechanism 
that anyone can use, in any direction, with 
one hand tied behind his back. 

And because a person's eyes are usually 
higher than his hands, the screen is mounted 


above the winding mechanism, at eye level. 

Our 1414 Reader is the first one with a 
quartz-halogen lamp. The lamp is cooled by 
what may be the only really silent, mainte 
nance-free blower in the business. 

Finally, the 1414 is adaptable for 16mm m 
crofilm, as well as the usual 35mm kind. Anc 
a low-priced microfiche adaptor is availabl. 

Now that you know what our new 141. 
Reader does in general, write us for all the 
specifics. i 

Then, if you still want to spend $800 wher 
you order a reader, you can order ours witt 
$525 worth of microfilm. ! 


. 
| 
m 
, 
at 


University Microfilms 


300 North Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Mich. 48103, (313) 761-4700 
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JULY-AUGUST COVER - 


A railear for a ‘youth li- 
brary had seemed. like a good 


idea. Suddenly the good idea 
was ‘smashed. For the full : ` 


study on the “Train Wreck 
in Terre Haute,” see p. 981. 


The ALA Bulletin is the of- ` 


. ficial journal of the Ameri- 
ean Library Association .and 
also publishes material of 


general interest to librarians. . 
Its authors’ opinions should 


be regarded as their own un- 
less ALA endorsement is 
noted. Acceptance of an ad- 
vertisement does not imply 
endorsement of the ‘product 
by the American Library As- 
sociation. à 


4 
1 


Membership in ALA is open. 
to any person, library,’ or 


organization interested iri. li- 
brary service and librarian- 


ship. For further information © `: 
write to the Membership Pro- 


motion Office at ALA head- 
quarters. p. 


The ALA Bulletin is indexed 
in Readers’ Guide, Education 


Index, Library -Literature,: 


and Current Contents, Edu- 


cation.. A microfilm edition l 


is available from. University 
Microfilms, aum ANE Mich. 


Gerald R. Shields 
_ Susan M. Grosse 


Jack Hagopian I 
Alfreda A. Mendelsohn. 
Edith McCormick |. 
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Asa maifét: of fact it is, dh n S : 
Science Press book catalog used: ae tte. | 








| or post fies, 










£ Helen Lockhart, Shiloh | 

E Librarian explains that, "We's ve 
used the Science Press book ` 
catalog to publicize all adult 

N Looks, both fiction and non- | 


iM fiction, added to our collection 
since 1965. We're now in the process of 
assembling all our adult non-fiction titles - 
into one bock catalog, arranged by author, 
title and subject, an. added service we 
know will p:ease our readers. Copies of- 
the book ca talog are available in all ten of 


In addition: to serving the public TUM 


' Helen has eliminated many of the costly 


— a 


pocki 





Yo, na diat oe HERAT Y ce 


ci ente Press Has bet. afree c 
klet that can help you compar Me 
cost of a book catalog system with ` card | 
cataloging. Write soon for your copy of . 
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SEPTEMBER COVER ` 


Cleveland. Public Goes into 
Orbit on Their 2nd Hun- 
dred Years — In this, the 
year of the moon, the Cleve- 
land Public Library cele- 
brates 100 years of service 
by providing the topical 
cover design. Rebeccah J. 
Ball, Publicity and Exhibits 
Department, is the artist 
who looked into the future 
and saw the Cleveland li- 


brary branching out into ` 


our solar Lido 


The ALA Bullets is the of- 
ficial journal of the Ameri- 
can Library Association and 
‘also publishes .material of 


general interest to librarians. 


Its authors’ opinions should 
pe regarded as their own un- 
less ALA endorsement is 
noted. Acceptance of an ad- 
vertisement does not imply 
endorsement of the product 
by the Americari, isi As- 
sociation. 
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The ALA Bulletin is indexed 


in Readers’ Guide, Education 
Index, Library Literature, : 


and Current Contents, Edu- 
cation. À microfilm edition 
is available from University 
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OCTOBER COVER 


Patterns amd lines in ma- 
ture such as those found in 


the tree illustrating this 


month's ‘cover, are by no 


means the only subjects .- 


engaging the photographer, 
Robert Hennessey of Oak 


Park, IU. Full-time music 


student, full-time mail clerk, 
in this last summer he has 
captured an impressive. col- 


End. 


1249 . 


4 


. 1257 
1265 . 


lection of Chicago faces and ` 


human adventures caught 
on-the-run that certainly de- 
serves public showing. 


The ALA Bulletin is the of- 


ficial journal of the Ameri- 
can Library Association and 
also publishes material of 


general interest to librarians. ; 


Its authors" opinions should 


be regarded as their own un-- 
less ALA endorsement is- 


noted. Acceptance of an ad- 


vertisement does not imply . 
endorsement f the product : 


by the American Library: As- 
sociation. 


The ALA Bulletin. is indexed 
in Readers’ Guide, Education . 
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and Current Contents, Edu- 
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is available from University  .. 


Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Automated Circulation System at Midwestern Uni- 
versity, Charles D. Heineke and Calvin J. Boyer . ' 


The Quiet: Revolution, R. Dean Galloway ` 


“Old and New Design Philosophies Used in Library 
Automation, Thomas K. Burgess 


A Thousand Voices, Phyllis Maggeroli 


i^ Molesworth Institute Revisited, Norman D. Stevens 
| Are We ‘Bandwagoneers' ? ^M erle Lamson l 


Services in Hospital and Institution Libraries, 
, Margaret E. Monroe 
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^ OTHE KINGDOMS ` 


KINGDOMS: OF LIVING THINGS - 


» You are familiar with. a great variety of ft 
° nore awhile. late 


x living things.. .You see some « 








important to your life were once living or "else | 
came from living things. A list of the- living 
. things you. know would be a” very long one 
indeed, |. 

The gru. numbers edi the e may kinds of ee 





share many: characteristics or e featured ‘These À 
characteristics make: them different from 


things that have no connection’ with life. All 
organisms have some features. in common, 
because they’ are ali living. But. other very 
common features are. characteristic of | „only 


groups called kingdoms. 


Let's try:to discover some of the Téatures p 
common to all kingdoms, as well as some of. 


the characteristics that are. different, First, we 
must label the things we ate talking al about. 





Every language has re for. dicli i nd 


a Lalin or. ‘Tatinized viia 


. These ‘things: are accomplish by the process : 
of classification. Classification’ zcfers to the 
practice of grouping things together in large” 


* groups according to differences: We do this 
some living things. These: help us recognize... every. mon 
' that organisms can be. ‘separated into major’ . ma 







Wing s known to the: Pope who: D E 


ELTE 


that copie: So that. scientists of differ- E 
ent countries can communicate about: living --’ 
bu of names» that all of then... 
in language —has 

of living thing has- 
‘Called a scientific’. 
name: ‘Thus it is recognized by any biologist, `, 






no matter what his native tongue. : 


Scientists are interested in the naming of © 
various living things. They. i are equaily in-- + 









groups according to their similarities and then : 
separating : each large -group into smaller 
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NOVEMBER COVER ` 'ALA ORGANIZATION AND INFORMATION 


Cover photo by Robert Hen- 1338 Use This Issue . | 
nessey of Oak Park, Illinois ` i 
y of f 1339 Acronyms and ABDSSIRDUNS: 
f | 1342 Organization Chart 
The ALA Bulletin is the of- 
ficial journal of the Ameri- 
can Library Association and ' 1348 General Information 
also publishes material of 
general interest to librarians. 
Its authors’ opinions should  ' 1356 Council. 


be regarded as their own un- ^ — i44 Hondqusriera Services and Personnel - 
less ALA endorsement is "S 


1343 American Library Association 


1354 Officers and Executive Board s < 


noted. Acceptance of an ad- 1367. Committees ZU , 
vertisement does not imply 1377 ALA Committees 
endorsement of the product I 

by the American Library As-. 1385 Joint Committees ` 
Pesan: 1388 Divisions 


' 1436 Round Tables . ` di 


[Membership | in ALA is-open ` 1440 Chapters 
itg any person, library, or 


organization interested in li- 1443 Representatives to Other Organizations 

prary Service and librarian-- 1445 Affiliates : 

ship. For further information us Be fel d Sur 

"write to.the ‘Membership Pro- 1446 1970 ALA Awards, Citations, Scholarships 

motion Office at ALA head- ..1451 Accredited Library Schools I 

‘quarters. M 

I a E . 1453 Constitution and Bylaws : 


CN 1467 Nominating Committee Report 

Mhe ALA Bulletin is indexed | EE 2 

in’ Readers’ Guide; Education | ` , l š 
Index, Library Literature, | | 
and Current Contents, Edu- 
pation. A microfilm edition 
is, available from University 
‘Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1487 Classified Advertisements 
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.. good will to men 


—photo by Robert Hennessey 


The ALA Bulletin s the of- | 


ficial journal of the Ameri- 
can Library Association and 
also publishes material of 
general interest to librarians. 
Its authors’ opinions should 
be regarded as their own un- 
less ALA endorsement 
noted. Acceptance of .an ad- 
vertisement does. not imply 


is ` 


ARTICLES 


endorsement of the product 


by the American Library As- 
sociation. 


Membership in ALA is open 
to any person, library, or 
organization interested in li- 
brary service and librarian- 
ship. For further information 
write to the Membership Pro- 
motion Office at ALA HEAR 
quarters. 


The ALA Bulletin is indexed . 
in Readers’ Guide, Education 


Index, Library | Literature, 
and Current- Contents, Edu- 
cation. A microfilm edition 
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Mierofilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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of note 





North Dakota Library 
Association Officers 

President, Beatrice Larson, Lake Region 
Junior College; president-elect, Don Gribble, 
University of North Dakota, Ellendale; trea- 
surer, Nora Mohberg, Cooperstown Demon- 
stration Library; and secretary, Dennis N. 
Page, Grand Forks Publie Library. 

Their convention will be a joint session with 
tile. South Dakota Library Association on 
September 24-26, 1969; at Bismarck, ND. 


Poster Made Available 

Libraries wishing a sample copy of a bold 
fuchsia, orange, and black poster being dis- 
tributed by the Eastern Massachusetts Re- 
gional Library System— which reads “your 
public library tells it like it is!"—may address 
the editor, Eastern Region News, Boston Pub- 
lic Library, 02117. 


Tennessee Library Association Officers 

President, C. Lamar Wallis, Memphis Pub- 
lie Library; vice-president, John M. Bobb, Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory; treasurer, Mrs. 
Olivia K. Young, Watauga Regional Library; 
secretary, Annie May Alston, Harding Gradu- 
ate School of Religion. 


Chicago Headed Toward 21st Century? 

In reading Lowell A. Martin's Library Re- 
sponse to Urban Change: A Study of the 
Chicago Public Library, there was a feeling of 
being let down. It had no blinding flash of 
revelation. The summary of the full report 
was approached with the expectation that a 
group recommending change in a library sys- 
tem mired in 19th century equipment and pro- 
cedures would recommend a program com- 
pletely new and revolutionary. 

It is a tribute to the survey team that they 
did not succumb to the temptation, for the 
program they do recommend is clear, practical, 
and realistic in the terms of the potential de- 
velopment of public library service in large 
metropolitan areas. This is the first time that 
many of the various experiments, programs, 
and project developments of other libraries 
have been fashioned into one program for a 
major library system. It is when you reach 
this state of recognition that you realize that 
the long-looked-for report by Lowell Martin 


tunity to leap into the 21st century with. re- 


source and imagination while offering hope to 


public libraries everywhere. 


Librarians are familiar with recommenda- 


tions for regional library centers serving 
neighborhood storefront operations. But it is 
practical and iconoclastic to recommend that 
these storefront branches be manned by resi- 


dents of the neighborhood who are trained | 


on the job to handle information, guidance, and ` 
children's services rather than the traditional — 
graduate librarian. And it is a tetro 
challenge to librarians to see recommended a ` 


professional task force of four teams (two A 3 A 


the inner city and two for the outer city) ` 
composed of a team coordinator, children's 
specialist, young adult specialist, community — 
field worker, educational programs specialist, 
audiovisual specialist, and an information ` 
specialist. 
may be either professional librarians or indi- 


viduals with graduate fields in community re- in 


lations, adult education, or education media 


brings a refreshing note of practical profes 5 


sionalism to the report. 

Some other recommendations: 

* Bookmobiles turned into roving pedlars of |. 
services and culture seeking an audience any- - 
time and anywhere. 


* Expansion of the current deposit collec- et 
tions to more than a thousand locations out- ` 


side regular library facilities. 
* All service programs and acquisition of 
materials are to be “people-oriented” 


* Local storefront libraries are to be in the 
hands of the people to be served in terms of ` 
staffing and planning. 

There is much more to the summary than is 
conveyed here. 


edgment of the best of the thinking and 
planning of urban sociologists. If the Chicago 
Public Library is able to win the support 
necessary to carry out the recommendations ` 
of the survey, its effect on the service eB ne 
in academic, elementary and secondary school, 
and special libraries will be major and not 
confined to the greater Chicago area. 


and . 
“goal-oriented” rather than institution-oriented. 


Throughout there is a healthy | 
absorption of the better principles of market- 
ing and consumer research as well as acknowl- 
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. Boston Public Library in Copley Square. 


The summary of the survey will be pub- 
lished by ALA in early fall. As soon as it is 


available an announcement will appear in 
“Publications Checklist,” a department of this 
magazine. 


Boston Public Plans Addition 
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Nearly 24 million dollars in contracts has been let 
for the construction of an addition to the Central 
The build- 
ing will provide the public service and stack areas 
as well as an auditorium and audiovisual facilities. 
Philip Johnson of New York is the architect. 


Newsletter on Intellectual 
Freedom Microfilm 

The microfilm edition of the Newsletter on 
Intellectual Freedom is available from Univer- 
sity Microfilm, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106. 
Volumes 1-16 (1952-1965) may be purchased 
for $8.50. 


Japan-U.S. Conference on Libraries 
Tokyo was the scene of the first Japan-U.S. 
Conference on Libraries and Information Sci- 
ence in Higher Education from May 15 to 19. 
The purpose of the conference was to explore 
specifie means of cooperation and development 
for the libraries of the two countries. The 
American Library Association's International 
Relations Advisory Committee for Liaison with 
Japanese Libraries sponsored the American 
participation, and the Japanese National Uni- 
versity Council, the Public University Li- 


braries Council, and the Private University 


Library Assn. were hosts to the conference. 
An exchange of views between senior profes- 
sional librarians proved to be the main thrust 
of the conference as liaison between profes- 


» sional committees in both countries was es- 


tablished and methods of increasing the ex- 
change of personnel were discussed. Logan 
Wilson, president of the American Council on 
Education, was keynote speaker. Fred C. 
Cole, president of the Council on Library Re- 
sources, David H. Clift, executive director of 
ALA, and Sir Frank Francis, president of the 
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International Federation of Library Associa- 
tions, were among the principal speakers. 

On May 28-30, an Asia Pacific Conference 
on Libraries in National Development was held 
in Seoul, Korea. Appearing on the prcgram 
were David H. Clift; Lester Asheim, director 
of the Office for Library Education, ALA; 
Foster E. Mohrhardt, program officer for the 
Council on Library Resources, Inc.; and Ray- 
nard C. Swank, dean of the School of Li- 
brarianship, University of California. 


Sales Manager for ALA 
Publishing Services 

Jack Hagopian, who has served as sales and 
promotion manager for ALA Publishing and 
advertising manager for The Booklist and 
Subscription Books Bulletin since 1959, was 
named sales manager for the ALA Publishing 
Services. 

In his new position he is responsible for 
the sale and promotion of all publications of 
the Association. This includes books, pam- 
phlets, periodicals, and audiovisual materials 
sponsored by the divisions and offices as well 
as those of the Editorial Committee. He also 
directs and coordinates the sale of advertising 
in the ALA Bulletin; The Booklist and Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin; College and Research 
Libraries; Journal of Library Automation; 
Library Resources & Technical Services; RQ; 
School Libraries; and Top of the News. 

Mr. Hagopian is a graduate of Lake Forest 
College and prior to joining ALA was super- 
visor of Customer Relations for A. C. Mc- 
Clurg and Company's Library Department. He 
has been associated with books and publishing 
for 27 years, beginning in a retail bookstore 
as a mere boy. 


Oklahoma Public Library Standards 
Meeting at the Lake Murray Lodge in Ard- 
more, Oklahoma, April 24-26, 1969, the Okla- 
homa Library Association adopted standards 
for public libraries published under the title 
“Goals For ’75.” The standards are published 
in brochure form to provide wide distribution 
to the citizens of the state. A chart of essen- 
tial services will allow the layman to measure 
his community services against the standard. 
The purposes of public libraries are outlined, 
and the development of collections and the 
governing of library service are spelled out. 
There is a chart of comparative physical space 
requirements and a description of personnel 
needs. Copies of the brochure are available 
from the chairman of the Advisory Committee 
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on Public Library Standards, Mrs. Allie Beth 
Martin, director of the Tulsa City-County Li- 
brary System. 


Are Libraries Behind the Door, Again? 

The Mexican American: Quest for Equality, 
A Report by the National Advisory Committee 
on Mexican-American Education is a grim in- 
dictment of the discrimination against the 
youth of this ethnic group. It outlines a pro- 
gram of action that never once mentions school 
library services. Administrative director for 
the committee was Armando Rodrigues, chief, 
Mexican American Affairs Unit, U.S. Office 
of Education. The report was published by 
the Southwestern Cooperative Educational 
Laboratory of Albuquerque. 


Delaware Library Association Officers 

President, Mrs. Delma Batton, Dover Public 
Library, 19901; vice-president, Ernest Muro, 
Christiana Elementary School; secretary, Mrs. 
Louis J. Brown, Newark, Delaware Free Li- 
brary; treasurer, Helen R. Belknap, Winter- 
thur Museum; ALA councilor, Frank Schnei- 
der, State Library Commission; past-president, 
Christopher B. Devan, Wilmington Institute 
Free Library. 


George Freedley Memorial Award 

The first award in honor of the late founder 
of the Theatre Library Association and cura- 
tor of the Theatre Collection of the New York 
Public Library was made to Louis Sheaffer for 
his book, O’Neill, Son and Playwright (Little, 
Brown and Company). The award was pre- 
sented on April 30 at a reception in the famed 
Algonquin Hotel. 


Pitt Library School Reorganizes 

The University of Pittsburgh’s Graduate 
School of Library and Information Sciences 
has been reorganized and two academic depart- 
ments have been created. 
A Department of Information and Com- 
munication Science has been established with 
Professor Allen Kent as chairman. A Depart- 
ment of Library Science, with Frank B. Sessa 
as chairman, has been adopted. Harold Lan- 
cour is dean of the school. The division does 
not imply that two different degrees will be 
awarded. Students will be allowed to take 
courses in both departments but must select 
their major area of concentration in just one. 


Disabled Professionals International 

The Committee for the Handicapped People- 
to-People Program wishes to compile a list of 
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achievers to encourage other handicapped per- x | 


sons to attempt to enter the professional world. 
It is expected that many of the biographies 


received will be translated world-wide for dis- ` 


tribution. You are asked to send information 


to: 


Robert G. Anders, executive secretary 3 


Committee for the Handicapped 
1146 16th St., N. W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 


Bidlack Named Dean 





Russell E. Bidlack became the first dean of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan's School of Library Science on 
July |. He has been on the faculty teaching library 
science at Michigan 21 years and holds his PhD 
from that university. 


Academic Profession Income Limited 
Growing financial problems in higher edu- 
cation and accelerating living costs have 
sharply limited increases in real incomes of 
faculty members, and for the first time in more 
than a decade, have actually resulted in losses 
in faculty purchasing power at a significant 
number of institutions. Some of the nation’s 


most prestigious universities such as the Uni- - 
versity of Chicago, Columbia, Duke, Harvard, 


Pennsylvania, Princeton, and Stanford were 
among those at which salary levels barely 
kept ahead of the cost of living. These facts 
were brought out in a report delivered by 
Professor William J. Baumol, Princeton, at the 
May conference of the American Association 
of University Professors. 

While over the country as a whole compen- 
sation levels this year (including fringe bene- 


fits) rose by 7.2 per cent, this represented a 
slight decline from the growth rate in dollar 


compensation levels one year earlier. 
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index has meanwhile risen 50 per cent, this 
means that in purchasing power terms there 
was a very substantial slowing of faculty 
compensation levels. The AAUP report held 
out little hope that the financial pressure will 
abate materially in the coming year. “The 
disaster with which it threatens the welfare of 
higher education, and with it, that of the 
members of the faculties, is by no means 
minor. It is essential to begin now to get 
across to the general publie the idea that a 
substantial acceleration in the levels of sup- 
port for higher education is vital for its con- 
tinued health," said Professor Baumol. (And 
it poses even more serious problems to those 
librarians seeking to gain academic status on 
their campus. Ed.) 
L 

New Membership Brochures 

Attractive new membership promotion bro- 
chures for the Young Adult Services Division 
and the Resources and Technical Services Di- 
vision are available from the membership pro- 
motion office at ALA headquarters. 


Book Buck in Every Six-Pack 

The Chesapeake Public Library and li- 
brarian Frederick G. Glazer have come up with 
a book promotion idea that is fresh and sounds 
like fun to do. During National Library Week 
each borrower taking out a six-pack of books 
received a book buck worth twenty-five or fifty 
cents toward the purchase of a book at one 
of four bookstores in the area. 

The venture was financed by the stores and 
the Friends of the Library. Mr. Glazer re- 
ported a significant 50 per cent increase in 
circulation over the previous week as well as 
many new registrations in his library. This 
handsome wedding of purposes between book- 
seller and librarian is worthy of nationwide 
development. Libraries anticipating special 
openings, programs, or just wishing for a 
cooperative promotional idea could find this 
one of the best of the year. 


Librery-College Conference 

The Library-College Associates will hold a 
conference entitled, *A Library Dimension for 
Higher Learning," at the LaSalle Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill, November 5-8, 1969. Participants 


who will be featured at this conference in- 


elude: Henry S. Commager, historian, Am- 
herst College; Woodburn O. Ross, dean of 
instruction, Wayne State University; Louis 
Shores, dean emeritus, Florida State Univer- 
sity; Sister Helen Sheehan, librarian, Trinity 
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College; and Harvie Branscomb, chancellor 
emeritus, Vanderbilt University. For further 
information on this conference, address in- 
quiries to Mrs. Doreas Scalet, Library-College 
Associates, Box 956, Norman, Okla. 73069. 


Office of the Federal Register 

The 1969 edition of the “Guide to Record 
Retention Requirements,” which is designed 
to keep the public informed concerning the 
many published requirements in federal laws 
and regulations relating to record retention, 
may now be purchased at seventy-five cents a 
copy from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
20402. The eighty-six page guide contains 
over nine hundred digests that describe the 
type of records to be kept, who must keep 
them, and for how long. Each digest includes 
a reference to the full text of the basic law or 
regulation providing for such retention. The 
index to the guide lists, for ready reference, 
the categories of persons, companies, and prod- 
ucts affected by federal record-retention re- 
quirements. The guide itself has no regula- 
tory force; it is published to assist the public 
with its record-keeping responsibilities. 

The 1936-1938 compilation of presidential 
documents, published under Title III of the 
Code of Federal Regulations, is now available 
from the Superintendent of Documents at six 
dollars a copy. It contains the full text of 
presidential proclamations, executive orders, 
and other formal documents issued by the 
President and published in the Federal Regis- 
ter during the period March 14, 1936-June 1, 
1938. These presidential documents are by 
law prima facie evidence of the text of the 
original documents and are required to be 
judicially noticed. 

Other volumes in the series of presidential 
compilations that may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents include the 1938- 
43 compilation ($9), the 1943-48 compilation 
($7), the 1949-53 compilation ($7), the 1954- 
58 compilation ($4), the 1959-63 compilation 
($6), the 1964-65 compilation ($3.75), the 
1966 compilation ($1), the 1967 compilation 
($1), and the 1968 compilation (.75). 


Doctorate Program at Minnesota 

The Library School of the University of 
Minnesota will introduce a PhD program with 
a major in library science in the fall of 1969. 
This research degree is intended to prepare 
candidates for library science teaching, for 
library specialization or administration, and for 
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research. The school will continue to cooper- 
ate with other departments of the university in 
offering a PhD with a major in a subject field 
and a minor in library science for librarians 
interested in subject specialization. Two fel- 
lowships are available for doctoral candidates 
planning careers as teachers of library science. 


ASIS Meeting in San Francisco 

The American Society for Information Sci- 
ence will hold its 32nd annual meeting, Octo- 
ber 1-5, 1969, at the San Francisco Hilton 
Hotel. The successful features of past conven- 
tions are augmented this year by innovations 
emphasizing the theme, “Cooperating Informa- 
tion Societies.” Eight affiliate organizations 
will sponsor technical sessions within the 
ASIS meeting. The groups are: the ALA 
Information Science and Automation Division; 
Special Libraries Association; Association for 
Computing Machinery, Information Retrieval; 
International Federation for Documentation; 
National Federation of Science Abstracting 
and Indexing Services; USA  Intersociety 
Coordinating Committee; the USA Standards 
Association, Committee Z-39; and the Infor- 
mation Industry Association. 

A two-day MARC Institute, co-sponsored by 
the ALA, immediately precedes the ASIS 
meeting. 

Registration fee for ASIS is $40; nonmem- 
bers $50, of which $10 may be applied to the 
ASIS membership fee. Students are admitted 
to exhibits and open sessions without charge. 
Registration information may be obtained 
from the ASIS headquarters office, 2011 Eye 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


$500 or More 

The Library Education Division of the 
American Library Association is revising its 
publication Financial Assistance for Library 
Education. This booklet lists awards from 
state library agencies, national and state li- 
brary associations, and associations of school 


librarians, as well as ALA-accredited library | 


schools and other institutions offering under- 
graduate or graduate programs in library 
education. National associations, foundations, 
and other agencies known to grant financial 
assistance for library education are also listed. 

Any institution, association, or other or- 
ganization offering financial assistance of five 
hundred dollars or more is asked to write for 
a questionnaire for reporting pertinent data if 
they have not already received it. Inquiries 
should be addressed to Mrs. Helen Brown 
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Schmidt, c/o Library Education 
Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611. | 

The new edition of this booklet will be pub- 
lished in the fall of 1969 and will list assist- 
ance programs for the academic year 1970-71. 


Librarian in Oklahoma House 
Hannah Diggs Atkins is currently serving as 
representative from the Oklahoma City area in 
the state house of representatives. Mrs. At- 
kins, mother of three children, was chief, Gen- ` 
eral Reference Division, and law librarian 


from 1963 to her fall election to the state I 3 f. 


house. She has served as a reference librarian 
for Fisk University; as a school librarian in 


Winston-Salem, North Carolina; a branch li- ` 


brarian in the Oklahoma City publie library; 
and a reference librarian in the Oklahoma 
State Library. She is past president of the 
Southwestern Chapter, American Association 
of Law Libraries; and president-elect of the 
Oklahoma Chapter of the Special Libraries 
Association. 


4.4 Million Dollars in Library 
School Fellowships 

Fifty-six colleges and OE IERA PAE will train 
592 graduate students in library and informa- 
tion science during the current 69-70 school 
year under the federally supported fellowship 
program directed by the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion. $4,415,000 in fellowships is being dis- 
tributed through colleges and universities in 
27 states and the District of Columbia. The 
program is authorized under Title II-B of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965. 


Alabama Library Association Officers 

President, Mrs. Sara Brown, Univ. of Ala- 
bama Medical School, Birmingham 35205; 
first vice-president and president-elect, Joseph 
Jackson; second vice-president, Mrs. Woody 
Moore, Marion Institute; secretary, Mrs. Car- 
rie C. Robinson, State Department of Educa- 
tion; treasurer, Mildred LeMai Smith, Mobile 
Public Schools; ALA councilor, Mrs. Jimmie 
McWhorter, Brookley Air Force Base Library; 
Southeastern Library Association councilor, 
Mrs. Mary Ross Klontz, Auburn Public 
Schools. 


Alaska Library Association Officers 
Vice-president and president-elect, Fran 


Leon, Alaska Methodist University; secretary, ON 
Kate Laiblin, Alaska State Library; treasurer, —— 
Mary Claire Sherman, North Star Borough 
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California Library Association 
Invokes Sanctions 

Sanctions against the California State Col- 
leges were invoked by the California Library 
Association on July 1, 1969, because full fac- 
ulty status and benefits were not granted to 
librarians in the system. The sanctions are 
aimed at enforcing the standards of the As- 
sociation and the will of the state-wide Aca- 
demic Senate of the California State Colleges 
which voted more than a year ago to give li- 
brarians the same status and benefits as other 
faculty members. 

The Association stated that librarians in the 
state college system have worked for more 
than eighteen years through appropriate ad- 
ministrative channels to obtain this status. 
They have gathered statistical data and pre- 
pared justifications to substantiate their claim 
which has gained them the support of their 
faculty colleagues, faculty organizations, and 
academic senates. In spite of convincing data 
and faculty support, however, the chancellor 
has failed to act decisively and the recommen- 
dations of the academic senate were not for- 
warded to the Board of Trustees. It was 
stated that the policy of the California Li- 
brary Association provides that academic li- 
brarians should have the same status and 
benefits as other faculty as well as the same 
obligations. The Association is attempting to 
demonstrate with its sanctions that the claim 
of the librarians is to be acted upon promptly 
and positively. Sanctions are aimed at the 
possible hindering of recruitment and insuring 
the retention of librarians in the system. 

The chancellor, the trustees, and the college 
presidents were notified several months before 
the imposition of sanctions took place. How- 
ever, they took no action, 


Cataloging of Children’s Material 

The following recommendations were made 
by the Committee on the Cataloging of Chil- 
dren’s Materials and approved by the Execu- 
tive Committee for the Cataloging and Classi- 
fication Section on January 30, 1969: 


1) the adoption of Library of Congress cata- 
loging of children’s materials as the national, 
uniform standard, and 2) the continued exist- 
ence of the present committee within the 
Catologing and Classification Section of the 
Resources and Technical Services Division for 
the exchange of ideas and information with 
the Library of Congress on the practices, inter- 
pretation, and applications of cataloging for 
children’s materials. 

These recommendations emerge from the 
firm belief that children’s needs are served 
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only when their librarians devote full energy 
and attention to the selection and use of ma- 
terials. Librarians who work with, and in 
the interest of, children have neither the time 
nor the expertise to catalog the quantity and 
variety of materials called for in professional 
standards and in the Report of the National 
Advisory Commission on Libraries. When 
children’s or school librarians are diverted 
from their primary responsibility to engage in 
cataloging operations, then effort is duplicated, 
and service to children is diluted. 

Librarians who work with children should 
rely upon central, commercial, or other catalog 
services. To do so, they expect certain assur- 
ances. Today, they want standardized cata- 
loging which can be obtained from several 
sources; tomorrow, they want expanded serv- 
ices which can be anticipated from the linking 
of libraries and advances in technology. These 
foreseeable benefits depend upon a national 
cataloging standard and a machine readable 
language for communicating that information. 
Both of these requirements are fulfilled by 
the Library of Congress in its cataloging of 
children's materials and by the availability of 
that information in machine readable form. 

The committee recognizes the magnitude and 
multitude of problems which may attend the 
transition to uniform cataloging. Nevertheless, 
it considers the temporary inconveniences 
greatly outweighed by the resultant gains in 
bibliographie control. 'The acceptance of this 
standard is essential to the provision of ade- 
quate, effective library service for the nation's 
children. 


(This report was prepared and signed by 
Mrs. Priscilla L. Moulton, chairman, Commit- 
tee on Cataloging of Children’s Materials, 


Cataloging and Classifications Section, Re- 
sources and Technical Services Division, 
ALA.) 


Remember Carl Sandburg? 

William A. Sutton, professor of English at 
Ball State University, Muncie, Indiana 47306, 
is interested in hearing from old-time li- 
brarians who remember the appearance of Carl 
Sandburg at the 1918 ALA Convention. He 
is also interested in hearing from librarians 
who may have seen Carl Sandburg in appear- 
ances at state and regional library conferences. 


Librarians as Authors | 

A librarian is compiling a bibliography en- 
titled, Books in All Fields Written or Edited 
by U. S., British, Canadian and Australian 
Librarians, arranged by author, title, and 
subject. Please forward full citation and sub- 
ject entries according to the L.C. List of Sub- 
ject Headings to Christopher Kendris, associ- 
ate librarian, University Library, State Uni- 
versity of New York at Albany, 1400 Wash- 
ington Ave., Albany 12208. 
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1969 Galaxy Conference 

The Adult Services Division of ALA is a 
member of the committee of Adult Education 
Organizations sponsoring the 1969 Galaxy 
Conference of Adult Education Organizations. 
“Learning to Change: A Social Imperative” 
is the theme of the conference scheduled for 
December 6-11, 1969, at the Shoreham and 
Sheraton Park Hotels in Washington, D.C. A 
special group meeting of the Adult Services 
Division, ALA, is being planned for this ses- 
sion. Registration, fees, and program will be 
announced at a future date. 


New York Moves to Lake Placid 

Lake Placid has been named the site of the 
1969 New York Library Association conference 
on October 22-25. The November 5 to 8 date 
for New York City is obviously cancelled. 


William Chait Wins Fulbright 


A Fulbright lectureship in library science 
has been awarded to William Chait, director of 
the Dayton and Montgomery County (Ohio) 
Public Library, at the University of Tehran 
in Iran from September 1969 to June 1970. 


Theft Conviction Upheld 

The Third U.S. Cireuit Court of Appeals 
has upheld the convictions of the former li- 
brarian of Scranton, Pa., and a New Jersey 
book dealer on charges of stealing federal 
books, documents, and pamphlets in 1961. The 
unanimous decision of the court said Richard 
F. Caverly, librarian of the Scranton Public 
Library from 1958 until he resigned in 1962, 
and James S. Rizek of Highland Park, N.J., 
were properly found guilty in U.S. District 
Court in a 1965 trial of stealing or converting 
federal property on loan to the library. Among 
the stolen books were 1200 volumes of the Con- 
gressional Record. They were sentenced to 
two years in prison, and their appeal for a new 
trial was denied. 


Special Libraries New Officers 

Robert W. Gibson, Jr., accepted the presi- 
dent’s gavel for the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion at their annual business meeting on June 
3. He is librarian at the General Motors Re- 
search Laboratories, Warren, Michigan. 

President-elect for 1969-70 is Florine Olt- 
man, chief of the Bibliography Branch, Air 
University Library, Maxwell Air Force Base, 
Alabama. Miss Oltman will succeed to the 
presidency at the 1970 Conference in Detroit 
(June 7-11, 1970). 
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Sixteenth Annual Allerton 
Park Institute : 
Serial Publications in Large Libraries is 
the theme of the sixteenth annual Allerton 
Institute (given by the Division of University 
Extension School of Library Science at the 
University of Illinois) to be held November 
2-5, 1969, at the famed Allerton Park, Monti- 
cello, Illinois. For complete information write 
to the Extension in Library Sciences, 116 
Illini Hall, Champaign, IL 61820. 
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Germaine Krettek Honored 
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Roger H. McDonough was present that sunny day in 
May when Germaine Krettek, director of the ALA 
Washington office, was awarded an honorary doctor 
of law degree by the College of Saint Elizabeth, 
Convents , Station, N.J. A huge bouquet of roses 
was presented to Miss Krettek on behalf of the 
Association membership. Congratulations! 


Mansell Wins Award 

The first Robinson Award to be presented 
by the Library Association (Great Britain) 
went to Mansell/Publishing Limited for their 
development of an automatic camera and asso- 
ciated techniques for use in producing book 
catalogs from library cards or other sequential 
material. This system is being applied to the 
conversion of matter contained on about 12% 
million cards which comprise the National 
Union Catalog pre-1956 imprints to form a 
series of 610 large volumes, each of over 700 
pages. 

The Robinson Award is named for the late 
Frederick Robinson, former deputy librarian 
of Colchester, and is to be awarded at inter- 
vals to mark the originality of firms and in- 
dividuals in devising new and improved meth- 
ods in library technology and any aspect of 
library administration. ^ 


Ohio-Michigan JMRT Joint Conference 

Social Responsibility and the Young Li- 
brarian was the featured subject of a joint 
conference of Ohio and Michigan Junior Mem- 
bers Round Tables on May 17 in Toledo. Wil- 
liam DeJohn of the Missouri State Library, 
then serving as chairman of the Organization 
Committee of ALA's Round Table on the 
Social Responsibilities of Libraries, told the 
Juniors that the profession had failed to as- 
sume its “responsibility for social change and 
social action as it relates to libraries and 
librarians." 

“Librarians,” he said, “are just not unrea- 
sonable enough." They have viewed the social 
scene “parochially” and complacently, reluc- 
tant to alienate anyone by some unpopular 
word or action. DeJohn proposed that young 
librarians, with their impatience and fresh 
ideas, should persistently “prod” the inert 


power structure of the profession, and of li- 
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brary associations at state and national levels, 
toward an active involvement with pertinent 
social issues. 

Also addressing the meeting was Dr. John 
McCrossan of the Department of Library Sci- 
ence, University of Michigan, who described 
the doctoral program in librarianship and as- 
sessed its relevance to actual work in the field. 
As a special feature of the conference lunch- 
eon, Lloyd Kropp, the young author whose 
first novel, The Drift, was recently published 
by Doubleday, read selections of his poetry and 
diseussed the variety of experiences which in- 
fluence the creative process. 

Ohio and Michigan Juniors, encouraged by 
the success of the May venture, hope that 
similar jointly sponsored meetings will be held 
in the future, possibly expanded to include 
JMRT affiliates in other neighboring states. 

Judith Mowery 
Secretary, OLA-JMRT 


More About The Hollins Critic 

George P. Garrett, co-editor of T'he Hollins 
Critic, responded to our notice in the Bulletin 
(May 1969, p. 544-45) by saying: 
Half in jest, perhaps, you say: “Tell them 
the Bulletin sent you." We would like to make 
that notion worthwhile for any library which 
wishes to subscribe now, not quite half-way 
through our sixth volume. For any newly 
subscribing libraries willing to play the game 
and really say that the Bulletin sent them, we 
will offer a full subscription to the current 
Volume VI, including our previous issues of 
this year, for half price—$1. Only this year 
we had to acknowledge that costs and prices 
have increased so much since our beginning 
that we reluctantly had to raise the price of 
the annual subscription to $2. Newcomers, 
though a little late (like the laborers in the 
vineyard), coming to us from the Bulletin can 
have all the advantages of subscription to- 
gether with a current subscription to Volume 
VI at half price. 


As an added inducement, T'he Hollins Critic 
wil be publishing a collection of the very 
cream of their commentary to be called The 
Sounder Few in early fall. All subscribers 
will be eligible for a special one-third discount 
on the retail price. Don’t forget to say the 
Bulletin sent you. 


Scarecrow’s Moon 

Eric Moon, former editorial development di- 
rector of the R. R. Bowker Company, became 
chief executive officer of Scarecrow Press, 
Inc., a division of Grolier Education Corpora- 
tion, on July 1. Mr. Moon is fondly remem- 
bered as the iconoclastic editor of Library 
Journal, 1959-1968. C] 
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Significant Historical Documents on 


Violence in America 


THE HISTORY OF 
VIOLENCE IN AMERICA 


Historical and Comparative Perspectives 
Prepared by the National Commission 
on the Causes and Prevention of Violence 
Edited by Ted Robert Gurr 
_ and Hugh Davis Graham . . 
Introduction by John Herbers 


Have Americans become a bloody-minded 
people in both action and reaction? Have we ob- 
scured our tradition of violence by a kind of his- 
torical amnesia? Why does violence persist here 
while it has diminished in other countries? An- 
swers to these and other equally urgent questions 
are among the findings of the Eisenhower Com- 
mission appointed to evaluate the history and 
foreign parallels of violence in this country—find- 
ings that made front-page headlines when re- 
leased this summer. I $11.95 


ONE YEAR LATER 


An Assessment of the Nation’s 
. Response to the Crisis . 
Described by the National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders 
Prepared by Urban America, Inc., 
and The Urban Coalition 


The Kerner Commission's findings in regard to 
public and private efforts to reduce poverty and 
deal with the problems of education and environ- 
ment, civil disturbance, crime, relations between 
black citizens and public authority, the attitudes 
of blacks and whites toward each other, the 
spread of ghetto patterns from the cities to the 
suburbs, remain an authoritative guide to where 
we stand today, as well as a blueprint for action 
if we are to solve our most persistent and urgent 
dilemma. $3.95 
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SHOOT-OUT IN CLEVELAND 


Louis H. Masotti and Jerome R. Corsi - 
Prepared Under the Auspices of the 
National Commission on the 
Causes and Prevention of Violence 


On July 23, 1968, in Cleveland's Glenville sec- 


, tion, urban violence in America took a new turn 


when a group of heavily armed black men en- 
gaged in a gun battle with police that led to the 
deaths of three white policemen and four black 
civilians. Ahmed Evans, a black nationalist leader, 
was later convicted of first-degree murder and 
sentenced to death. How Cleveland, one of the 
first cities to elect a black mayor, became the site 
of this bloody battle and what, from these events, 
seemed to be new in the history of black violence 
are explained in this incisive study of the roots 
of black militancy in one particular urban setting. 
32 pages of photographs $5.95 


THE FEAR OF CRIME 
Richard Harris 
Introduction by Nicholas de B. Katzenbach 


According to many observers, the passage of the 
Omnibus Crime Control Bill and Safe Streets Act 
of 1968 “surpassed any Congressional folly with- 
in memory.” This book by the Congressional 
Affairs reporter of the New Yorker offers a mas- 
terly re-creation of the event: the maze of Con- 
gressional charges and counter-charges, the 
conflicting evidence of special interest groups. 
Harris relates it all to the public’s fear of crime 
and the bill’s serious implications about personal 
freedom. $4.95 
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A new plan to build your newspaper holdings at OE 


F Sat es nfi ices! COMPLETE LIBRARY ^ 
ar below normal microfilm subscription prices ESON NEWSPAPERS 


Start your balanced collection of newspapers on microfiln, or build, inexpensively, on existing 
.. collections with the Micro Photo Library Edition Plan . . . an excellent opportunity to receive 


Regular Package 


Subscription Price 


‘continuing subscriptions of leading American newspaperson microfilm, specially tailored to meet | Price ` (all six) 
the needs of libraries, educators and researchers. ; The Wall Street Journal $ 75.00 
We make a long story short by refilming the newspaper to: « delete remake pages The Charlotte Observer 175,00 
» eliminate large advertising sections s save space in tabloid section filming e save cost The Detroit News 363.00 
n And, as a result . . . provide you with a valuable reference and historically complete film copy Rocky Mountain News 
- of these newspapers at far below the individual subscription price charged for a copy of the of Denver 170.00 
microfilm as prepared for the publishers' record, . The Washington Post ` 275.00 
These newspapers are read daily by 8,110,370 people throughout the nation. They should be in The Des Moines Register — 105.00 


your reference files, ACT NOW .. . While Hs substantial Libary Edition savings are in effect. $1163.00 00 $760.00 00 
SAVINGS.,.$403.00 


Newspapers from the Library Edition Package 
Jj lp ) . II alll No. 1 are still available at Library Club savings 
... Send for brochure describing: e The Miami 
Herald » The Cleveland Press e Daily News 
(New York) < San Francisco Examiner e 
“est 1 newsoaners (0 your Arkansas Gazette (Little Rock) 


th new Library Editions plan 


Brochure expleining the Library Editions Plan available on request. 
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The Life of ‘ci Wet Sponge . 


It was both disillusioning and humiliating. 


to read some of the comments by Messrs. 
Elstein, Fetros, and MacCracken concerning 
Daniel Gore and censorship in' the May issue 
of the Bulletin (pp. 553-56). 

It would appear that these zealous guardians 
of “establishment status: quo librarianship” 
are more concerned with personal barbs (Mr. 
Elstein),, adolescent questioning of budget 
and acquisitions (Mr. Fetros), and a con- 


trolled, eloquent plea for censorship (Mr. Mac-, 


Cracken) than with the overriding moral and 
ethical questions of honesty, freedom to read, 
or intellectual freedom. 

This type of attitude might well have a 
place in librarianship, but it is a surface at- 


titude and comes nowhere close to approaching’ 


the real core of, Professional Librarianship , 
which -is ‘based on a commitment to honesty 
and freedom of access to materials. This type 
of attitude toward librarianship is much like 
that of a dead shell surrounding a living core 
and it is certainly, not one which would appeal 
to, or attract, dedicated young people so .des- 
perately needed by the profession. 

If Mr. Elstein does not know why Mr. Gore 
should *object on the grounds of his academic 
freedom" then that is Mr. Elstein's problem, 
and as a librarian, with this type of view he 
certainly has one: If the AAUP offers such 
magnanimous protection to college librarians, 
then why don't we see more of it? 
also be enlightening to. have Mr. Elstein ex- 
plain why our own parent professional organ- 
ization, ALA, should not offer some type .of 
protection to college librarians. But perhaps 
the best explanation for Mr. Elstein's views are 
best stated in his own words. when he says 
. that he found a librarian’s stand against cen- 
sorship "mildly: amusing.” Enough said. I 

- Mr. Fetros begins his letter by telling us 
that Mr. Gore’s account is “misleading,” and 
then proceeds to-tell us. that “It is a ‘gross 
exaggeration to suggest that library collec- 
tions are distorted and unbalanced because. of 
censorship.” Mr.” .Fetros displays further: 
professional brilliance when he informs us that 
Mr. i s solution to attempts to remove ma- 
‘terials “is totally eh a ah since -there ‘is 
ALA BULLETIN . e 
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‘he is.” 


_ “always have" such a “person.” 


It might 


— 


- 


always going to be at least one person who 
will defend any book or periodical if for no 
other reason than to show how individualistic 
In Mr. Fetros's view, I suppose, li- 
brarians should deeply regret that we will 
I am sure 
that there are. many librarians who will be 


enlightened, relieved, and chastised by Mr. 


Fetros’s ex cathedra statement on censorship. 
Mr. MaeCracken's remarks seemed especially 
offensive inasmuch as he was.kind enough to 
advise us at the outset that he was “a lawyer 
by profession,” assuming, I suppose, that we . 
should either read in great awe or else do a 
back flip when a member of the legal profes- 
sion sees fit to hold forth on a moral or ethical © 
issue. It.has always been my contention, how- 
ever, that questions involving legal and ethical 


-issues are, more often than not, poles apart, . 
‘and that persons who are “lawyers by profes- 


sion” are no better judges of moral or ethical 
issues than are bakers, teachers, or librarians. 
What Mr. MacCracken kas so eloquently stated 


-is that a wise librarian.’ should listen to the ^ 
of the establishment instead of . . 


“warnings” 
his professional or personal conscience when- 
ever questions of morals or ethics are involved. 
E. is not surprising that Mr. MacCracken, : 
"lawyer by profession," should. hold this . 
E but that two librarians would be so pro- 
fessionally nearsighted as.to enter the arena of 
nit-pieking is most disheartening. In reading 
their eloquent defense of “status-quo-don’t- 
rock-the-boat-librarianship" ‘one is reminded 
of the puffing and ‘blowing “HaKaff” “Ha 
Kaff" “Fap” “Fap” tactics of Major. Hoople 
when he wants to evade or dismiss a. question. 
And it is comical—but sadly. so. - There are 
just too many Mao Hoople , librarians and 
trustees. 


The Bulletin’ editor states that. many letters. | 


were received attacking Mr. Gore as a person- 
ality, but I can think of no profession or'no 
singular group of people in more dire need of 


personality or “personalities” than the Ameri- 


We should rejoice in, 
It is a sad tru- 


can library profession. 
not attack, our personalities, 


ism;that a great percenzage of librarians have 


all of the life and personality of ‘a. wet: sponge ' 
and too many of them have about as much 


` 
- 
. - 
` 
L 
- 


' courage. 


- 


the term loosely—are quite content with nit- 
picking. s d 
`. Theře are times when I am deeply concerned 


' ` ‘about the goals of the American Library As- 
_ sociation and the profession of librarianship 


- 


as a whole. 
ineffectiveness and lack of aid or' support of- 
¿fered by the' Association to the three young 
^ librarians, including Mr. Gore, as discussed in 
. the May 1 issue of Library Journal. 
us has no. sanctions: nor does it offer any protec- 

tion fór'any of those who practice the-noble 

‘ideals spouted so ignobly by the profession. In 


A case in-point would be the 


The ALA 


^ „other words: there are many who talk a ‘good 
. game but. . | 


of so many librarians is a major cause for the - 
~ feeling of discontent among many young li- 


I would B so:far as to say that the apathy I 


and Jack of courage and conviction on the part 


_brarians concerning. ALA’ and the profession 


as a whole. 
. Such a profession or professional organization 
.'So. long.in existence, and with the educational 
" standards required, could do much -better than _ 


It would certainly appear that 


Uwe this: And I think that it is about time we did. 


‘Hooray! 
- Having sent one “letter - to, conmmladn about - 
the portrayal of the librarian in the Informa- 


. T. ELLIS HODGIN 
Librarian 


^. Martinsville Mem'l. ‘Public. Library 


Martinsville, Virginia ` 


= 4 


tion Dynamies Corporation advertisement, it 
is only ‘proper that I send a letter of commen- 


` dation for the new pop art image shown in the 
2 May issue. 


A great E E AE asi 
CHARLES M. WEISENBERG 
. Public. Information Director 


. ^ 


Los Angeles Publie Library 


aes: Angeles, California 


An Autoeducative. Experience E. 


I have just completed a standard course in 


' | General Reference & Bibliographies, and this 


- is what I have learned: 


"is: for everyone. 


Library science is a system of inquiry. To: 
date the service is patron-oriented which. means 
. that a reference librarian prepares for desk 
: duty (“assistance”) by memorizing bits .and 
" places of information. However, the library 
Tts facilities have to be an. 
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: „It RES no courage to sit in’ your. 
^. offiee and snipe at those who do believe i in their 
-^ integrity, but many. "librarians" 


autoedueative. experience. - LS. courses should 


T introduce one to current methods of devising 
—and I use- 


schemes for finding things out for ‘oneself. For 
instance, if one had discovered that a hospital ` 
had overcharged him, how to .go about obtain- 
ing. legal redreéss. Maybe I'm "having marital : 
difficulties. What books can I read to ascer- 
tain the solution to my personal dileinma? Or . 
perhaps I want to’ become an authórity -on - 
America’s Far Eastern policies, how do Igo 
about compiling. a sound reading list? ` The 


‘reference librarian is a trained specialist. at 


the service of other experts., In other words, a 
reference librarian is an intelectual who likes. | 
to help people. 

Therefore, the function of, public libraries 
can not adequately bé pursued unless courses. 
in How to use libraries are offered in tax- 
supported senior high schools as well as being 
listed as a possible means of: fulfilling bache-. 
lor’s diploma requirements in state. institutions 
of higher education. 
‘ CLAUDE HAYDEN. i 
Senior x ^ 
Wayne State University 
euren Michigan š 
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A Perpetual Emotion. 
I have been intending since February to send : 


(a comment on ‘the Karp-Shapiro article (p. 


165). In the meantime, I see no comment ex- 
cept Mr. Jackson’s in the-May issue (p. 551), 
so it is hard to judge just how stimulating 
this article was. I would prefer to think most | 


readers considered it more liberal PIBPIEAD and 


promptly forgot it. 

Mr. Karp and Mr: Shapiro see the existing 
situation with some clarity, but foolishly pro- 
pose an impossible alternative. . There is 
basically no alternative anywhere on earth to. 
a job holder society, for man's.lot on earth is 
to work (while imagining he would prefer 
leisure), either providing his own food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, and services, or swapping what- 


'ever it may be that he can, produce every day 


for the food, clothing, shelter, ór services 
someone else produces. Our improved work | 
methods allow néarly all. of us some leisure,. 
which we may spend partially in speaking and 
acting in publie in the management of public 
affairs, as Karp and Shapiro say we should. 
We very humanly choose to spend most of our 
leisure time in watching television, cutting the 
grass, reading, playing golf, fishing, sleeping, 
or in other ‘pursuits. Until Messrs. Karp and 
Shapiro ‘succeed in. finding how.to change hu- | 
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man nature, they're merely popping off. 


When they do achieve this massive change-—. ` 
: -patehing ‘up thevjob;:that God bungled—and 
each ' of’ “our 200 million. free citizens is daily - 
speaking and acting in the management of ` 
all organization will . cease,. 
. nothing will be accomplished. except. by each © 


publie:: affairs, 


individual's own scratching and scrambling. 
Only the fittest will survive. ` 

. Each one of us may hope that when the 
guaranteed annual wage is legislated for us, 
he will be selected (by- whom?) 'to be one of 
the leeches attached to the body publie, rather 
than one of.the miserable ants in the nether 


regions or on.some distant planet, who are 


spending their lives in slavery for our benefit. 

There has never been such a thing asa free 
lunch, but there have always been plenty of 
half-baked utopian. proposals. Maybe Karp 


and Shapiro ‘would . .do better at inventing a 


perpetual motion machine. Or at least as 


well! 


MARTIN F. SCHMIDT 
Reference Librarian 
Louisville Free Public Library 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Let It Bea Responsible Censorship 


I must reply to your editorial in the May 
1969 ALA Bulletin, p. 561. ` You.seem to feel 
that you have adequately and accurately re- 
capped.the Missouri State Library involvement 


"with the SDS publieation at the University of: 
i Missouri which has been so much in the news ` 


in Mid-Missouri recently. You seem to take 
the stand for “freedom” regardes of mun 
you are defending.: 

‘I am enclosing a.speech by Dr. John C. 
Merrill, professor of journalism at the Uni- 


 versity of Missouri, relevant to the concept of 
freedom and responsibility, as "well as the SDS- 


involvemėnt. This speech was carried in The 


‘Columbia: Missourian’ on Tuesday, March 11 
tof this“ “year. 


. Dr. Merrill is. familiar with the 
SDS paper that the Missouri State: Library 


: sought to uphold without ever seeing. it. 


He questions the need to use "certain car- 


 toons or words to get across these trite ideas." 


"That is: "subjects like poor food in the dining 
„hall and police -brutality ., 


. the point (and, 
oh, what a simple, overstated point it was in 


“ihe Free Press) can be made: so-easily through ` 


standard English if the writers were really 
interested in communicating ` ideas and not 
trying to shock by playing .on. the’ edges of 
pornography and poor taste,” he. says. . “If 


students i care about O he a DOUt oo 
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- librarians, could well ponder. 


‘feelings, their mores, their sensitivities—as 


they. claim they, do, they would show more 
self-control and. ‘responsibility in publishing 
such juvenile types of filth.” 

He presents the thesis that responsibility 
is a higher good than freedom and must take 
precedence and I agree. I feel it is a point 
‘We are not for 
the control of the mind through inhibition of. 
reading but neither should we take sides and 
push a particular ‘point ‘of view or. issue. We 
are bookmen and not purveyors .of ‘concepts 
and ideas.. Our ‘social responsibility lies in 
an unbiased, broad presentation of materials 
from which one may make up his or her own 
mind. 

We censor by our very choice of materials 
to uphold or to delete. Let it then be.a re- 
sponsible censorship geared to the concept of 
earing for people and not uphold’ those “posing 


. 8: very Live and serious danger ‘to’ legiti- 
mate `. 


. freedom in a responsible. society.” "s 


Mary LOUISE TURNER 
_ Student ° - 
University of Missouri 
; . Columbia, Missouri ` 


(We have forwarded the copy of John.C. Mer- . -` 


rilla interesting or to the Office of Intel- 
lectual Freedom. Ed. ) ` 


Model Library Schools. | "n 

Having followed with interest in the Bub | | 
letin certain here's and there's about the status .. - 
and standard of the library profession, J am ` 


convinced that now is thé time for ALA to 
assume autonomy for the education’ and evalu- 
ation of professional librarians in this country. 


This I mean not merely in theory, but prac- - | 


tically, by establishing model library: schools 


-complete with professors and students chosen 
. by ALA standards, and supplied with the edu- 


cational facilities necessary for the fulfillment , 


‘of the great expectations of the Association. 


This venture would not only ensure the 


.attainment and maintenance of the: profes- ` 
. sional standards desired, but would also en- : 


able schools preparing students for the profes- : 


Sion to adopt a uniform approach, since they 


would be directed by the curriculum of- the 
ALA. institutions. No matter what the cost. 
The only necessary monetary motivation ‘would : 


„be a favorable decision. : E p^ os 


Thank you. "UN 
^ : i _ _ MRS. EDITH SULLIVAN , 
ME Hi Rochester, New York 
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The WASP Is Out of the Nest 
‘In your April issue, under the caption “Did 
‘you look under WASP: Nests,” you published 


. In your “Commentary” a letter from Sanford 


. Berman calling LC to task for spotlighting 
NEGRO CRIMINALS and JEWISH CRIMI- 


` NALS in its List of Subject Headings while 
. providing nary a heading for the Italian, Irish, 
` Dutch, English, and German varieties. 
: matter of fact, LC exposes the allegedly pro- 
' tected varieties, along with many others, under 


Ás a 


ihe heading CRIME AND CRIMINALS with 
direct geographical subdivisions, e.g.—ITALY, 
—HOLLAND, etc. The form 
beginning with an adjective is used for books 


‘that deal with the criminal elements of groups 
` that cannot be expressed in geographical terms. 


‘We wish that Mr. Berman and the Editor of 
the Bulletin had checked on their facts before 
-loosing the wasp from his nest. 


C. SUMNER SPAULDING 


Assistant Director for Cataloging 


Processing Department 
Library of Congress 


r 
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I wonder if it would be possible to include 


- LC card numbers in the bibliographical infor- 


i .mation supplied in such book lists as your 


£ 


“Publications Checklist.” Adding this infor- 
mation considerably facilitates processing for 
libraries using LC cards whether in Dewey or 


` the Library of Congress classification. It also 
; makes processing of LC card order slips more 


“economical for the Library of Congress Card 
Division whose added charge of five cents ‘for 


each slip lacking the number by no means 
' compensates for the search involved in supply- 


ing one. Between these two factors, we sav- 
ings involved is quite impressive. 
I believe that the LC card number should be 


" : considered a part of the full bibliographical 


.. ‘thé date of publication. 
.ing in the pages of the ALA Bulletin, or any 
Other periodical, who are not now including 
:LC card numbers in their ads would be well 
advised to join the affiuent minority that do. 


entry for a work. It should have the same 
status and importance às the pagination and 
Publishers advertis- 


. Running LC numbers may clutter up the white 
: space, but it probably sells more books. 
. Until Standard Book Numbers achieve much 


M: ‘wider use (and eventually replace LC card 


' ^ numbers), the LC card number should be 
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‘considered a part of supplying full biblio- 


r 


- 


A 


graphical information for materials—records, .. 
filmstrips, films as well as books. 
ARTHUR PETHYBRIDGE 
Director of Library Services 
Northwestern Connecticut 
Community College. 
‘Winsted, Connecticut 


Statistics 

Will the Library Administration Division of 
ALA please, once and for all, define the sta- 
tistics it wishes its member libraries to re- 
eord. "We have at hand an excellent manual, 
prepared by the Statisties Coordinating Com- 
mittee, which, in a number of its recommen-’ 
dations becomes highly equivocal (e.g., circu- 
lation of books from classroom collections). 
In attempting to fill out a HEW questionnaire, 
I find that much of the information is not 
available without basic research, simply be- 
cause our statistical reporting is different from 
that which is asked for. Warning, thank 
Heaven, was given that next year (or next 
questionnaire) we would be asked for the num- 
ber of titles added. If only LAD will tell us 
what to record, we. will Pm sure, in con- 
junetion with numerous other libraries, be 
happy to alter’ our recording apparatus 
accordingly, but-until this time, I see no rea- 
son to do so. I will continue to estimate, 
guess, and in some cases, use my creative 
imagination, since I can not break up the li- 
brary operation to count the number of bound 
periodicals and then add, or not add, those in 
Magafiles as the whim strikes the counter. 


CHRISTOPHER B. DEVAN 
Director of Libraries 
Wilmington Institute Free Library 
and New Castle Co. Free Library 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Yea and Nay 

So many good things in the April issue! I 
specially enjoyed Barbara Clark on “The Ir- 
responsible Purge” in “Commentary” and shall 
adopt, with due credit, the clever LSD graffito 
for Library Services Division. | 

I also suggest a graffito: Block That Stereo- 
type. Here is another reference by a male 
librarian to “that sweet, disarming little old 
lady at the desk (ALA Bulletin, April 1969, 
p. 426).” Sounds like a drag to me. 


FLORENCE BOOCHEVER f 
Retired Librarian 
_ Albany, New York 
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Carnegie, Come Back! 


I hate to rock the boat but East Orange has - 
a great deal for which to thank Andrew 


Carnegie— 


Our Main Library in 1903 ana an addition , 


in 1915. 
Our. Franklin Branch in 1909. 
Our Elmwood Branch in 1912. 


This means that that worthy’ gentleman . 
. pieked up the tab for much of our needs, and 


would were he around today! 
LEARNED T. BULMAN 
Assistant Director 
Free Publie Library of 
East Orange ^ ^ 
East Orange, New Jersey 


Pin the Tail on the Donkey 

Once again I've done my duty and gone 
through the frustrating process of casting my 
ALA ballot by lottery. My votes were cast on 
the basis of such critéria of quality as gradu- 
ation from my library school, residence in my 
home state, date of birth (youth before age), 
reading -an article they once wrote, or liking 
the sound of their name. As a dutiful ALA 
member,:I have fulfilled my voting obligations, 
but how much do my votes really mean? 
. No one can possibly, be familiar with fifty- 
two candidates for office, and a ballot that long 
borders on the absurd. Just reading the bi- 
ographical information and filling out the bal- 
lot is an endurance contest. Surely ALA can 
devise some better system for conducting its 
elections.. For instance, why. not have each 
member vote for the vice-president/president- 
elect, second vice-president, and x number of 
members of Council from his geographical 
area. Why should I as.a Pennsylvanian vote 
for representatives from California and New 
Mexico? If it is considered desirable to have 
some council: members representing various 
types of libraries, let members of each section 


or division elect their own representatives to 


council. 


Let’s have an,ALA gen which really 


means something! _ 
I JANET L. Ani 
Librarian 
Cheltenham High School 
` Wyncote, Pennsylvania 


Dues Referendum 

Another dues inerease?!. ?! That more 
‘money is needed, I will grant. That a dues 
Inereasé is the | way to. obtain the funds, ` I 
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l stoutly deny. 


For strength in accomplishing our basis. 
we need a large, solid organization of librar- 
ians working together. . This includes the con-. 
tribution of required money certainly, but 
more than money is required. Right, now, 
there are many thousands of librarians. who 
are not members of ALA. Gaining their 
cooperation as members would provide funds 
as well as strengthen numbers and unity.’ As 
our organization is successful in raising salary 
levels, the present dues structure would pro- 


vide automatie inereases in dues for the or- ` 


ganization. Therefore, ‘the: weight of. our 
effort should be upon increasing membership. 
We know that a dues increase will work in 
the opposite direction, causing many members 
to drop out, and decreasing the likelihood of 
nonmembers joining. 

There is a second objection I have, whia is 


‘to a dues increase that is put into effect by 


any method except a general vote of the mem- 


-bership. The members who assemble. at the 


annual meeting are not typical of the niember- . 
ship, being more affluert.” If such a proposal 
is made, I would call for a referendum by mail 


vote of the entire memoership. 


Junius H. Morris’ 
Head Librarian . 

Highline College | 
Midway, Washington 


In the Prime of Life Membership 
I have been reading the May issue of the 
ALA Bulletin and I must say it is one, of the 
best Bulletins In a long while, with ‘a wealth : 
of interesting material. The “Commentary” 
section was outstanding, and I even enj oy 
reading the advertisements! | 
' I hope the other librarians here at Kansas. 
State U will not drop their membership when 
the dues go üp again.: It's a gamble, all right. 
I don't blame you for planning to cut out P 
“life. n 
ARNE Raums 
Documents Librarian - 
Kansas State- University. 
Manhattan, Kansas 


Flat Rate Dues 

Lacking the necessary time during which I - 
had hoped to, at least, look into the dues struc- ' 
ture of other professional organizations (thus 
gaining -some perspective on the matter), I 
feel I must hereby register my own (albeit 
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aeniei dissstiefüctión with the present 
‘ALA dues structure. Noting recent. rumblings 
' about this issue (K.S. Sidhu letter, “Commen- 
“tary,” ALA Bulletin, March. 1969, p. 308; and 


“The Search for ALA: Revision of Dues Struc- 


ane, ture Receives Careful Study,” ALA Bulletin, 
et March 1969, pp. 383-34), r Have decided to add 
UU, my. own voice too; ~ 
so Lado consider a good many. of the numerous 
“ADA! activities productive, ' necessary, and gen- 
; erally 'useful to the profession. Moreover; re- 
i "cent artie.es in the Bulletin and the ASD 
‘Newsletter on- library assistant programs, on 
ue ‘the nature of adult services librarians, on cen- 
dA sorship . and intellectual freedom, among sev- 


J- ‘eral others, I have found to be bap s 


i noteworthy. However, I do not think (as I 
/ > am sure a good many colleagues of mine feel 
also) that I can afford to subsidize the Associa- 
` tion's, good works—despite ‘my affinity for. the 


ee e) profession. or my sénse of responsibility to it— ` 


to the extent of $35 per year. My gross income 
(which determines that amount.of dues under 
.' ‘the present system) is reduced considerably by 
. close to 20 per cent in Federal, state, and local 
. income taxes, the result of which immediately 
"places pressure ón.my “real” income. in. the 
` support of a wife and son. - The remaining net 
income is threatened even moré by living in 
„one of the highest cost-of-living areas in the 
country (the New York Metropolitan area), 
and by the eae efforts of inflation 
‘generally. Í 


I -am pleading my. own personal ease aly A 


indicate that $85 per year for a professional 
realistic. When I consider that my wife’s 1968 
membership in the Medical: Library Associa- 
tion was $15 (inclüding its publications) , then 
my ALA dues seem literally exorbitant. 
. I wish thé Membership Committee success 
` in reaching intelligent decisions about a prob- 
lem which I think is very real. 
` remarks on gross income is what may be. one 
a possible avenue to consider as a solution. If 


" any “formula” at all is determined: (instead of . 


"'' what I think is customary—a “flat rate"), 

^ perhaps a formula based on net income might 
_ tbe more realistic. Certainly, as. K. S. Sidhu 
A MS ~ (op. cit.) implied, ʻa decision for lower: rates 


-and consequently -larger, more representative: 


o participaticn is certainly more: desirable. 

: “In ‘the meantime, I have decided to withhold 
.fenewing- my membership—despite those re- 
minders costly to the Committee and despite 


^, my'‘sense of professional responsibility—as a. 
E tangible. protest. to ALA, and in the hope. that, 


eges 
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‘membership seems not only excessive but un-: 


Implicit in my. 


achieve may act also to bring such a basic i issue 
to the fore: . 2 
i FREDERICK ‘GIORDANO 
Supervising Assistant Branch 
Librarian (Acting) 
. Grand Concourse Regional Library 
New York Publie Library :. 


Give the Towel a Snap! Sn cov 

Image—image—image! "Why the. hang- . 
up on image? What is image after all but ` 
a reflection or an imitation: not the réal thing. i 
We can think about image, talk about image, 


., and, write about image, but we can't be an 


image. We can only be ourselves, thankfully. 
Librarians can be themselves and “do their. 
thing." Library schools have the opportun iiy 
to see that- this happens. l 
Recently in Professor Howard Rowe’s class 
in book selection at the University. of Southern 
California students had a chance to. “do their 
thing." The classroom became the scene of a 
meeting of a library board, the librarian, a 
book selector, and ‘other members of a com- 
munity. These roles were played by members 
of the class. If the book selector enjoyed de- 
fending a ‘controversial book and being ‘under 


‘pressure, then he was not merely playing a . | 


role or projecting an image of.a good book 
selector, but he was truly being himself. 

This kind of creative classroom activity al- 
lows `a student, to get the feel of a job. Li- 


_brary schools can help persons continually . 


affirm who they are and what their particular. 
gifts for librarianship are. It is becoming 


- inereasingly difficult for students, especially 


oldér returning students, to project thé image 
of a “good” student getting “good” grades. 
They urgently need to feel that the world: of 
school is -a real world where they are chal- 
lenged and stimulated to explore. and develop ` 
their talents. 
Image? Let’s throw in the towel and let 
those in other fields play that game. Goal? 
. Mrs. Peacy Rizzo l 

. Student 

School of Library. Science E 
"University of Southern, California 


- 
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Relevance : 

In view of the Sxecdtiva Board's decision 
*to take no action on the basis of the reason- 
ing .. . which proposed a boyeott of Chicago 
beeause of incidents during the .Democratic 
National Convention (related on page 483 of 
the Apri ded I poet and dare to hope, 
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I am not the only potential ALA member to 
decide to take no action respecting your solici- 
tation of future paid membership—none, cer- 
tainly, on the basis of any reasoning evinced 
by the Executive Board in reaching that de- 
cision. I, for one, decline membership in an 
organization of essential collaborationists. 
NORMAN SABOWITZ 
Student 

School of Librarianship 
University of California 


Berkeley, California ' THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


« » OLDEST AND LARGEST 
P.S. “Contractual agreements” figured in BOOK WHOLESALER IN THE UNITED STATES 


my decision too—if.you allow the relevance of 
EASTERN DIVISION, SOMERVILEE, N.J. 08876, 50 


moral commitments. U] Kirby Avenue, telephone: 201-722-8000, N. Y. 
l j City Tel: 212- "227-8470. 
MIDWEST & SDUTHERN DIVISION, MOMENCE, ILL. 
60954, Telephone: 815-472-2444, Chicago 
Tel.: 312-346-4074. 


WESTERN DIVISION, RENO, NEY. 89502, 380 Edi- 
son Way, Telephone: 702-736-6700. 


INTERSTATE LIBRARY SERVICE:CO. (A subsidiary), Z 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 73118, 4600 North I 
Cooper, Telephone: 405-525-6561. vtt 

NEW BOOKS INSPECTION CENTERS: LOS ANGELES, ES 

CALIF. 90036, 5820 Wilshire Bivd., Telephone: 
913-938-2925. HOUSTON, TEX. 77019, 1701 
West Gray Street, Telephene, 713- 524. 6411. 
BOSTON, MASS. (vicinity), 372 Main Street, 
Waferiown, Mass. 62172, Taf; 617.024.7522. 








FOR SALE m | i I 





Fine collection of Russian Technical Books a Ps. 


This collection comprises 425 volumes, 140 pamphlets ‘and 10 atlases on the sub- . ER ? 
jects of Machinery, Automobiles, Aviation, Ships, Tractors, Rocke:s, ete., published ' 
between 1983 and 1963. E 


f 


List available upon request. 


Price for the collection $950.00 


slechert- Hainer, Ine. 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKSELLERS pene 


ENGLAND/FRANCE/GERMANY/ 
COLOMBIA/BRAZIL AMNES ORE 


31 East 10 Street/New York, N. Y. 10003 | >` 





THE WORLD'S LEADING 
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Gaylord |  . POP a. 
Microfilm > = = ae 
Cabinet f 


... a complete centralized filing system for both 16mm and 35mm 
rolls . . . featuring high quality at low cost... a best buy in every way 
With this in your library you can keep all of your microfilms together . . . safe, handy, 


instantly available . . . in a handsome, modern, compact all metal storage cabinet, only 
204” wide, 28%" deep, 52" high. — : 


e LARGE CAPACITY 
Nine four-compartment drawers hold 
up to 900 rolls. of 16mm or 612 rolls of 
35mm, or any combination of the two 
sizes. 


e RAPID RETRIEVAL 
Locate any film in seconds. 


e DELUXE CONSTRUCTION 
Sturdy metal throughout. Smooth 
roling drawers have thumb latch 
control, open wide without spilling. 


e 16 STANDARD COLORS 

or custom finished to your specifica- 
tions. Standard colors: Beige, Black, 
Brown, Cordovan, Parchment, Royal 
Russet, Sandstone, Gray (5 shades) 
Green (4 shades). On special order 
(small extra charge) we will lacquer 
these cabinets to match your color 
sample. 


e AUTOMATIC DRAWER LOCK 


Optional at small extra charge. 


Please write for prices and further information. 


| |  @a@GAYLORD 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 
GAYLORD BROS, INC: SYRACUSE, N. Y. 13801: STOCKTON, CALIF. 95201 
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Berkeley, May 1969 l 


(The following is the text of a four-page news- 
letter published by an ad hoc group—students, 
faculty, and staff of the School of Librarian- 
ship, University of California, Berkeley. It is 
with their kind permission that we can give 
you this opportunity to see how to create “a 
generation of law-hating, cynical, young 
people.”—GRS.) 


General conditions 


Though the University has not been closed 
by the Chancellor, we feel the assumption that 
we can have “Business as usual” is wholly 
illusory. The hiatus we are experiencing at 
this time is a delusion. Troops are tucked 
away on ready-alert and the armed battalion 
of police is still blocking off the periphery of 
the campus. This promises no end to the 
danger, and the nightmare of war we have 
experienced is far from over until the Univer- 
sity realizes that it, too, is part of this 
community. 

Here is what we've lived with: Tear gas- 
sings take place at any time and anywhere in 
the University and downtown. A student 
walking to school is likely to become victim 
along any route he takes to the University. 
At any one time police and National Guards- 
men block off large areas of the central Berke- 
ley community. Bus service is irregular and 
there are still many areas where cars cannot 
go. Even in our homes we are not at peace, 
as helicopters are droning overhead every day 
from 6 o'elock in the morning to sundown. 
These conditions affect everyone in Berkeley, 
including that vast majority who are not par- 
ticipating in any way in the demonstrations. 

The wholesale gassing from the helicopter 
on Tuesday, May 20, was not only excessive, 
but also indiscriminate. People over a large 
area extending far beyond the immediate 
bounds of the campus were gassed, including 
many children, and patients lying ill in Cowell 
Hospital. All this in order to break up a 
group of people in one small square block who 
. were already ringed in by Guardsmen and 
| ume 
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We have spoken to people who were on E 3 
lower Sproul Plaza, and they report that when E. 5 
the police warning was given the helicopter D | 
was already overhead drowning out the words | E 
over the hand-held megaphone. It has been 
reported the gassing was in response to furni- ` E 
ture being thrown down on Guardsmen, but the |. i a 
police had already cleared the second floor of ` m. 
the building where the incident is alleged to 
have taken place. Meanwhile, people were — | 
trapped because all exits but one (off ina EAS i 
hard-to-see corner) were blocked. Students 
who “escaped” to an eating place inside were EV 
followed by police and several gas bombs were — 
thrown inside . . . by the forces of the law. — 

Regulations imposed by order of the Gov- COMER 
ernor have also been excessive. While a very — 
small percentage of the people in Berkeley | 
and a relatively small area of the city have 
been involved in the disturbances, the entire ` 
city and all its citizens have been under these — 
regulations. These included a 10 p.m. curfew, ^ 
and the loss of the right to assemble. This 
right is guaranteed by the Bill of Rights to 
the Constitution. Since a vast majority of . 
the people in Berkeley are not implicated in 
any way, justification for these all-encom- 
passing nondemocratic regulations is non-  - 
existent. : 

Among many injuries the two most serious 
are the blinding of one man and the death of 
another. According to a witness on the roof 
with them, neither of these men had done or ° | 
said anything to the police, and the Berkeley ^ ^. 
police at this time also support this conten- i 
tion. (Thur. May 15) 


All this has come about because for sev- 
eral weeks in a row a group of people came — 
to an ugly mudhole of a vacant lot (which had ` 
been standing vacant for nearly a year) and ` 
started beautifying it with trees, sod, bushes, ` 
and walkways. We feel that the hemos e 
could surely have asserted its property rights Ga ee 
without destroying the beauty, the childs d 
swings, and the greenness these people we 
creating, without bringing about the brutal | JAR 
events of the last weeks. POR E 
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In the library 


The entire faculty of the School of Li- 
brarianship was gassed by the helicopter while 
sitting in a faculty meeting on campus, three 
blocks from the disturbances that Tuesday. 
Two of the faculty have long-standing respira- 
tory problems which were severely worsened 
by this attack. 

James Skipper, U.C. Head Librarian, has 
reported that “During the disturbance last 
Thursday, May 15, a number of bullets or 
shotgun pellets were fired through a window 
of the Humanities Graduate Reading Room. 
Three holes were shot in the glass and 
two bullets were lodged in the window frame.” 
If, as the police claim, these shots were fired 
at the ground, how did the bullets enter a 
window about 25 feet above the ground? 

As a result of the above, as well as gen- 
eral conditions, a number of student assistants 
have refused to work in the Reserve Book 
Room and the Loan Hall of the Main Library 

Several librarians as well have stopped 
work. Personnel rule 14.2F states: “An em- 
ployee may be granted time off during a public 
emergency which effectively prevents his at- 
tendance at work or the continuance at work 
in a normal and ordinary manner. A publie 
emergency includes a natural disaster such as 
a fire, flood, or earthquake, or a man-made 
disorder such as a demonstration, a riot, or 
an act of sabotage.” The Governor has declared 
this a public emergency, yet the library em- 
ployees must continue to work. As a result, 
some librarians have stopped work in self- 
defense. Closing of the University library is 
subject to the authority of the Chancellor. 
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"Two bullets were lodged 
in the [library] window 
frame." 


"People . . . ringed in by Guardsmen and police." 
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Exactly half the faculty of the School of 
Librarianship has stopped teaching regular 
classes because of the safety problem and be- 
cause of the previously mentioned outrages 
to their democratic rights. They are making 
themselves available, however, for discussion 
and work assignments for those students who 
still want instruction. (Many students have 
said they will attend no classes for the same 
reasons the faculty will not conduct them.) 
Since this faculty is far from radical, it can 
be believed that the situation is indeed serious. 

We believe that the previously stated evi- 
dence demonstrates that the severity of the 
current situation is due to the police, city and 
State governments (which called in the police 
and imposed the emergency regulations). 
After some rock-throwing the first day, the 
demonstrators have used no weapons at all, 
and have moved about peacefully, with only 
occasional isolated exceptions. The escala- 
tions in this terrible little war have all come 
from the police side. 


Summary 


1. One dead, 
injured. 
2. Indiscriminate use of gas throughout the 
campus and community, including at least one 
junior high school. 
3. Martial law over the entire community. 
4. The now well-publicized abuses at Santa 
Rita Rehabilitation Center. 
5. Verbal, physical abuse of women attempting 
to protest at the Mayor’s office. 
6. Juveniles picked up in police sweeps and 
held incommunicado for several hours at the 
juvenile hall and deprived of the basic “rights” 
of going to the bathroom and food. They were 
treated like hardened criminals. 
7. When normal channels of protest have been 
denied, and an entire community is being 
punished for ill-defined reasons, a feeling of 
paramount rage is heightened. Chaos can be 
the only result. ` 

The permanent danger of the continuation 
of this tragedy cannot be overemphasized. A 
generation of law-hating, cynical, young 
people promises destruction of our basic be- 
liefs or what had been the basic beliefs of this 
nation in its infancy. And these youngsters 
are those still in the elementary schools who 
have been innocent witness to the happenings 
in our community, not only this past week, 
but at other times. 

We ask you to consider with us, where will 
it end and how? D | 


one blind, several seriously 
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For the West's most 
distinguished libraries... 


CALIFORNIA STATE POLYTECHNIC 
COLLEGE - POMONA, LIBRARY 
POMONA, CALIFORNIA 


practical beauty in Ames 
modern library shelving 





INSTALLATION BY 

BURT C. GENTLE CO., INC. 
8140 EAST ROSECRANS BLVD. 
PARAMOUNT, CALIFORNIA 


"The application of knowledge" is the motto of Cali- 
fornia State Polytechnic College-Pomona and well sum- 
marizes their practical approach to the preparation of 
their students for their life work. The library serves 
7,000 students and accommodates 160,000 books. 
Ames is proud to have done the designing, planning, 
and manufacturing of the shelving for books and 
magazines. 


Ames provides the product line adaptable to each 
library plus experienced engineering teamwork in shelv- 
ing layout and design. Plan with Ames for today's 
modern libraries. 


U. R. AMES COMPANY 


SHELVING DIVISION | 


1001 Dempsey Road » Milpitas, California 95035 
SPECIALISTS IN STEEL LIBRARY SHELVING 
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I wish that every member of ALA could have been present at the Atlantic 


City Conference. The discussion at Council, Membership, and various 
other open meetings was sometimes rather disorganized, sometimes 
quite brilliant, but always stimulating. We have in the past often 
had heated discussion of specific controversial issues, such as the 
location of Headquarters, but I cannot remember a conference so per- 
meated with an awareness of much broader issues. Those of you who 
were not there should certainly study carefully the reports of the 
conference in this issue and in other journals, and those of us who 
were there should certainly reflect on the events of the week and 
what they mean. 


For something is happening within ALA. The same sort of thing is 
going on in other educational, professional, and scholarly bodies, 
reflecting a pervasive unrest in our society. It is clear that many 
members feel a need for change in ALA. Some would like to see it take 
sides on broad national issues, such as the Vietnam war and the 
deployment of the anti-ballistic missile system. Some would like to 
see it much more aggressive in promoting individual members in such 
issues as intellectual freedom or the academic status and benefits of 
college librarians. It seems to me good that this ferment is taking 
place. If it were not, one would suspect ALA of being more out of 
touch with the realities of 1969 than even its critics charge. I 
believe that we can change both responsively and responsibly accord- 
ing to the will of our members. 


What is needed is some mechanism to sort out the issues, to bring the 
complex and fundamental concerns of the members into focus so that 
they can be acted upon intelligently. Some of the frustration at 
Atlantic City was caused by the fact that we were not really prepared 
for a discussion of opposition to the Vietnam war or sanctions against 
university chancellors. We were not prepared because we as an asso- 
ciation had not considered in the light of 1969 just what sort of an 
organization we want ALA to be. 


At its April meeting the Executive Board discussed the need for a new 
mechanism to bring these basic issues into focus for membership and 
Council discussion, and at its Sunday meeting in Atlantic City before 
the Conference opened, the Board authorized the President to appoint 
a special committee "to examine the objectives of the Association and 
the organization and program appropriate to the implementation of 
these objectives." 
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At the Membership meeting, before this Executive Board decision had 
been announced, two members independently offered resolutions propos- 
ing essentially the same sort of committee. What finally emerged 
after those two motions were combined on the floor, was a quite 
precise prescription for a committee, representing both "young" and 
"old" members, 


"To reinterpret and restate the philosophy of ALA in order 
to provide an up-to-date and meaningful foundation to the 
organization - a foundation which is capable of supporting 
a structure and program which reflects the beliefs and 
priorities of the profession. ^ 


To recognize the changes in the interests of ALA members 
and provide leadership and activities relevant to these 
interests. 


To determine priorities for action which reflect the desires 
and needs of the members of ALA and to reexamine the 
organizational structure of ALA and all its committees, 
divisions, and round tables with the object of eliminating 
those units of the organization which are sipertsane: or 
irrelevant. 


To create a structure that will involve a larger number of 
members in the programs and committee work of the organiza- 
tion." 


This committee, which is now being formed, is not just another commit- 
tee. Its formation is, in my view, the most important step taken by 
ALA this year, and perhaps in many years. It should guarantee that 
most of the fundamental issues of principle and philosophy which have 
been troubling the members are sufficiently reconciled so that demo- 
cratic decisions can be made with all relevant factors clearly in 
view. It opens an avenue for projecting the need for change and for 
formulating specific proposals on how to bring it about responsibly 
and effectively. 


William S. Dix 
President 


July 14, 1969 


Meetings: CEP gem January 19-24, 1970; ue PCS January 18-23, 1971. 
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Read any good microfiche lately? 


As one answer to the paper 
avalanche, more and more 
research material is available 
these days on microfiche. 

These 4" x 6” filmcards each 
hold up to 98 pages of micro- 
filmed research data, and can 
contain some 10,000 'pages" 
within an inch of card file space. 

Now Kodak offers the perfect 
way to retrieve and read indi- 
vidual images on any particular 
microfiche ...the Recordak 
Easamatic reader. 

The Easamatic reader incor- 
porates a unique locating device 
that lets you find any image 
instantly. Just set the fingertip 
pointer to the page number on 
the gridded index...and you've 
got a bright, clear image on the 
screen. What could be simpler? 

For complete details on the 
low-cost Recordak Easamatic 
readers, write Eastman Kodak 
Company, Business Systems 
Markets Division, Dept. G-8, 
Rochester, New York 14650. 


&Recordak is a registered 
trademark for microfilm ^ 
equipment designed P 
and produced by 
Kodak. 


SRECORDAEK Microfilm Systems by Kodak 
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who now said she didn’t object to the library L. 
having the magazine, she just objected to its 

` being paid for out of tax funds. It was ob- 
vious she was enjoying the publicity, which |’. 

gave her an opportunity to share her political. p 
opinions with a much wider audience than.she * .'. 
generally had in her capacity as Republican ^. ~ 
committeewoman for a rural township... . ^. Ñ 

All of this ‘gave the library some fine pub: 

licity, too. The threat hardly seemed a serious. ^. 


i The author of this month's icon ig avs. 
“Ning Sydney Ladof, director of the St. Char- 
les County Library, St. Charles, Missouri. The 
paper was originally presented im Atlantic. 
City at the intellectual freedom program: 
“Freedom to Read: A iad ada Bana 
Censor Knocks.” 


It began with a routine publicity slan in 
January 1968. . The news item ‘concerned the 


PE - 
r 


' 4 
` ' 


: addition of eighty-five: magazine subscriptions 
and listed .a few of thé titles; among. them 
Ramparts. 
-I-received a phone call from a woman who, 
after identifying herself as a patron, asked 


` what other leftist magazines. the library sub- ` 
„seribed, to. I sent her a complete listing of our 


magazines, which, besides all titles indexed by 
Readers’ Guide, include American Opinion and 
‘The. New Guard, both journals of the right. I 
thought the incident was closed. - . : 
: ‘At the April board meeting the. same woman 

appeared with a petition signed by six clergy- 
* men and a dozen or so county residents. The 
petition asked that ‘Ramparts magazine be ` re- 
moved from the library and, the subscription 
discontinued. After somè discussion she was 
informed that Ramparts Kad been bought in 
- accordance with the Library’s Book Selection 
Policy (which’ includes the “Library ‘Bill of 
Rights” and the “Freedom to Read State- 
ment”) dnd would stay. Letters explaining 
this policy ‘and its implications were. sent to 
those who signed the petition: 

But this was just the, warm-up. The next 
step was a demand that the county court 


(which is the administrative branch of the ` 


county government) foree the removal of the 
offending magazine. 
complaints that one of the. board members, a 
minister; ‘was “too. liberal.” The presiding 
judge ofthe county court explained that he 
` had. no jurisdiction over the library's actions 
or policies, since its board is autonomous. 
' The exchange attracted the attention of a 


reporter for a. St. Louis paper who got an. 


exclusive interview with our disgruntled pa- 
tron.. His article was followed by an editorial 
congratulating the library trustees on their 
firm stand 'against censorship. This, in turn, 


| was followed by another statement ob our sd : 
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Shortly . after the item- appeared, 


This. was coupled with ` 


one, the issue was clear cut, and we all con- 


' gratülated ourselves, on: how well we “had 


handled the matter, thinking, in our innocence, 


that it was over. Eur. » aic s 


Several months passes Then, in: Ober: 
our lady reappeared, flanked by two. gentlemen". 
and armed with a sheaf of petitions from The ` 
Veterans of Foreign. Wars, The American 


;  Legion,. The.Lions Club, and a church. With i » 


variations they read as follows: 


I (We), the undersigned, do hereby petition ° 


the Library Board of.the County of.St. Char- 
les, requesting that any book or publication, on 


file in the St. Charles County Library System | .: 


authored, published, or edited by any indi-, 
vidual or group of individuals having been 
cited by any official Federal or. State -Un- 


American Activities Committee or Fact-Find- : 


ing Committee as subversive or un-American “ 
in nature or belonging to any organization - 


` having been cited as: subversive or un-Ámeri- 


can,.be so explicitly labeled in a conspicuous, 
manner for the information of the patrons of . 
the St. Charles County Libraries... 


Altogether, there were probably one hundred : 
people represented. : (The claim "that pétitions ` 


signed by. pastors of churches ‘spoke for. all ad a 
their members’ was optimistic.) ‘Now the de- . ' 


mand was couched in. terms of’ Ear dd 
young minds” and “helping the reader.” 
though the terms used were: all-inclusive; the- 


trios heated statements made it clear: that E VO 
' Ramparts was still the target. 


My first thought was. of the- enormity’ of, 
such a job. Every book, every magazine, and 
every. article, letter, or ‘unsigned editorial in’. 


each of the 151 titles to which we subscribe ^ X. ae 


would have to be checked weekly, monthly, or. 
more against a list of names of so-called sub- . 
versives.: When this was pointed out ‘to the 
petitioners, -they replied that it would make us 
more careful about what we bought. In other 
words, . the labeling request was just another 
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..' avoid military service.. 


| ie 904 


. try at sapa Sis: The board voted to did 
n the-matter and to issue a statement within.a 
.. reasonable length of time. 


-to avoid a showdown until we had some chance 
to find the best way of handling the matter. 


Somewhere in the discussion, I had reached 


for a deliberately frivolous example to show 
how ridiculous the whole idea was. . I hit upon 


` Dr. Benjamin. Spock who had. recently been . 


sentenced on charges of aiding young men to 
The idea of pasting a 
label solemnly stating that- the author of 


` -Common Sense Book of Baby Care had been 
. cited by the HUAC. as subversive on every. 


copy of his many works (plus monthly issues 


` ' of Redbook and Ladies Home Journal) had all 
ji We decided to Avoid ` 


kinds of possibilities. 
arguments on moral or professional grounds, 


feeling that. to eontinue citing ALA or other. 


"outside" authorities would. only muddy the 
issue in this' parochial community. Instead, 
.we looked for some legal grounds for refusal 
. So that there would be no room for opinions, 

pro or con. The more we looked at the Spock 
` example the better it looked.  In' statements 
. to the press and the TV news services, I was 
careful to eite Dr. Spock’s books as an example 
of how far such a labeling procedüre would go. 
Reporters picked up the cue nicely, in editorials 
as well as in feature news stories. To many 
-area residents, the group requesting the labels 
began to look rather silly. 

-I then wrote to Dr. Spock's Supi pass, 
asking them what action they would take if 
we did, in fact, affix a label to his works. 
` Meredith Press and Simon & Schuster replied, 
helpfully, that they would consider it possible 
grounds for legal action. against the library. 
Dr. Spock’s own attorney concurred. 

With this ammunition, I asked the legal 
consul for the Freedom of Information Center 
. (University. of Missouri) to see if he could 
"find some precedent for such an opinion. About 
the same time, a member of the St. Louis chap- 


M ten of de- ACLU «called to ask if they could 


be of service. A supporting statement from 
the ACLU would have only worsened the situ- 
. ation (to our conservative opponents, the 
ACLU is a Commie-dominated organization), 


so I asked them instead to give us an opinion 


“on possible libel actions. Both organizations 
responded promptly, Saying: Labeling a work, 

‘as requested in the petition, would be grounds 
` for a libel action by the author whose works 


^: were involved because of the injury to the sale 


. of.his works that might result. Even if the 


It seemed wisest 


'veillance of library users 


libel were factual, such as “so-and-so was a 


member of the Communist Party in 1941" he 


` would have grounds to.prove such injury. - In 


fact, injury need not actually occur: it' need 
only be a possibility. for a court to award 
substantial damages to a plaintiff in such a 
case. And, since library boards of trustees 


. cannot be sued as a-body, each member would 
be liable for the damages awarded. - 


Incidentally, the: Missouri attorney general — 
did not reply to a request for-an opinion, but 
as this was shortly before the November elec- 
tion, at which he was the only Democrat to be 
defeated, I was not surprised by his silence. 
Censorship and subversion are hot: LE in 
the Midwest. 

With these opinions, and with the unani- 
mous feeling of the board of trustees that 
labels are: censorship in another guise, and as 


such completely opposed to our basic library ` 


policies, we were able to issue a firm seven- 
point statement: 


1. Labeling prevents the vender: hon -ap- 
proaching a work- with an open mind. To label 
works in this manner assumes that the reader 
isn’t capable of forming his own judgments. 

2. Ideas should be judged on their own 
merits, and not on the political beliefs of the. 
writer. . Great literature, from  Pilgrim's 
Progress to Letter from a Birmingham Jail, 
has come from persons in prison because of 
rx “subversive” beliefs. 

The proposed labeling interferes with the 
PA of people to read freely, and with the: 
right of parents to decide what their children 
may or may not read. 

4. The proposed labeling could lead to sur- 
by: an. interested 


person or. groups. Such surveillance violates 


-the privacy of the individual and could lead to 


harassment and injury. 
5. Labeling a writer as “subversive” or. “un- 


-American”: violates the basic premise of our 


judicial structure: that a man is innocent until. 
pron guilty by due process of law. Citations 
y Congressional eommittees do not constitute 
a legal trial, and the words’ “subversive” and 
« un-American" in this context have no legal - 
meaning. Their use could be injurious to 
authors and’ publishers so cited, affecting the 
sale of their works. Two major publishers 
(Meredith Press, and Simon & Schuster, Ine.— 
Pocketbooks) have advised us that such label.. 
ing might constitute grounds.for legal action . 
against the Library. The American Book 


. Publishers Council (representing the maj jority 


of trade and textbook publishers in the coun- 
try) and the American Civil Liberties Union 
concur in this.advice.  . . 

6. The demands of all groups in the com- ` 
munity for labeling of materials repugnant to 


their particular philosophy would have to be - 


met on an equal basis. 
1. Finally, such labeling would be, in’ the 
broadest: sense, un-American, since this coun- | 
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try has always cherished, as one of its basic 
freedoms, the right of dissent. 

The statement was adopted ‘as part of our 
book selection policy. All persons interested 
in the matter were sent copies with an ex- 
planatory letter.. Ramparts and other litera- 


ture written -by so-called subversives continue | 


to circulate unlabeled.. 

Throughout these weeks of charge ‘and 
counter-charge, we received unsolicited support 
. from groups and individuals in the area, There 


were letters ‘from ministers, from patrons, 
from- faculty members of nearby colleges and ` 
Our original petitioners had- 


universities. 
formed inte an organization called “We, the 
People” which claimed to be circulating pe- 
titions at large.. 
they could get signatures from at least 51% 
of all registered voters in the county——7000 
people. This, it was claimed, would force the 
library to comply with their request. So far, 
I have actually seen only one such petition. It 
was posted at a local supermarket, and bore 
“one signature—that of KARL MARX. 

Well, we won—or did, we? 
say that the story had a happy ending; that 
the bad reactionaries were put to flight and the 
good liberals were triumphant, but in real life 
` things don’t work that way. There are several 
sequels. When the Missouri State Library 
was involved in a censorship incident recently 


(see "Editor's Choice,” ALA Bulletin, May 


.1969, p. 561) our library was picketed twice. 
Why? ‘First of all, because I wrote a letter to 
the state librarian commending his stand 


against censorship. This letter was personal, 


from one friend to another. -A reporter. for 
. the St. Louis Globe Democrat ‘got wind of it 


~ and passed the story along to the chairman of ` 


“We, the People.” The pickets were on our 
doorstep that weekend. Then the children's 
consultant for the State Library, whose letter 
protesting censorship: at the University of 
Missouri eventually brought about her . dis- 
missal by the State Library Commission, was 
a guest speaker at one of our branches. This 
occasioned another round of picketing, com- 
plete with TV coverage. Feeling ran high; 
the shouts had an ugly sound. 

For months there have been persistent ru- 
mors of another set of petitions circulating, 
this time to request-a reduction in the library’s 
two mill tax levy. It would take the form of a 
' referendum at a-general election. Only seven 
_ hundred signatures are needéd to place such a 
proposition on the ballot. Since this comes at 
a time when school ¿sa throughout the 
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It was their contention that 


I wish I could 


area are unable to pass their operating levies - | 
while the state legislature is equally unable to ` 


pass general revenue. bills, the threat is a 
potent one, 


So, once again, the question is—" Who won?” 


Are librarians justified, for the principle of 
intellectual freedom, in risking serious or even 
total defeat in defense of that principle? Wil 
the big bad wolf blow the house down, as the 


ALA editorial puts it? Is the house made of 


straw, or are we? 
* * x 


Are you prepared to defend intellectual free- ` 
dom? Are’ you prepared to fight censorship?  . 


Are you informed about what groups’ are 
attacking library materials, what materials 
are being attacked and how? 

Do you subseribe to the Newsletter on Intel: 


Dd 


lectual Freedom? The Newsletter provides |. > . 


facts. 
tual freedom. Facts are necessary to fight 
censorship.: 


Effective September 1, 1969, the News- 
letter on Intellectual Freedom wil be 
priced at $5. New subscriptions and re- 


newals received. through August | 91, 
1969, will be honored at the old rate of $3. 





Facts are necessary to defend intellec-- p 


'The Newsletter on. Intellectual Fredom, is- | : - 


sued bi-monthly by the Intellectual Freedom 


Committee of the American Library Associa- 


tion. Edited by LeRoy Charles Merritt, dean, 
School of Librarianship, University of Oregon. 


Subscriptions available from the ALA Sub-. 


scription Department. $3 per year. [|] 
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Many new pages of fascinat- 
ing items — new "non-book" 
AV files, new children's book 
browsers, new $1.95 desk 
carrels, new book trucks, 433 
.new paperbacks. Write for our 
new Catalog. THE HIGHSMITH 
CO., INC., Fort Atkinson, 
Wisconsin 53538. 



















In too many 


progr ssive high schools, 


library 





books 


are the la last things 


to become progressive. 


Nobody finds this situation more 
frustrating than a progressive high school 
librarian—who has a hard enough time 
selecting, ordering, cataloging and pro- 
cessing books published for ordinary high 
schools, much less books fit for progres- 
sive ones. 

Our High School Library Program 
' is designed to eliminate this source of 
frustration. 

We offer 10,000 books specially se- 
lected for progressive secondary school li- 
braries, and available with professional 
cataloging and processing. 

The collection includes outstanding 
books recommended in the ALA’s Basic 
Book Collection for High Schools, the 
-H.W. Wilson standard catalogs for school 
libraries, and 24 other review sources. 


And, on the assumption that your 
students may be ready for college books 
before they're ready for college, the pro- 
gram also: contains a number of college- 
level titles recommended by Choice. 

A11 10,000 books are listed in our free 
catalog according to title, author and sub- 
ject heading. In addition, 695 of them are 
listed in special bibliographies. 

The bibliographies cover topics that | 
many ‘librarians would like to see in a 
high school book catalog, but rarely find ` 
there. Topics like Viet Nam, urban stud- - 
ies, drugs and narcotics, environmental 
pollution, and half a dozen others. 

That way, when students ask you for 
a book on, say, civil rights, you'll be able 
to give them something more up-to-date 
than “Uncle Tom's Cabin." 
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washington reports 





The ALTA March on Washington 


"EE 


You may ask, *What can I do about cuts in 
Over one hundred. 


federal funds to libraries?” 


and. fifty community leaders, representing 


thirty-three states and the District of Colum- 
bia, showed what can be done when they. met 


recently in Washington for the American Li- 


brary Trustee Association March on Congress. 


Aroused by the Administration’s drastic re- 
duetions in library funds, ALTA organized the 
campaign during ALA's Conference in Atlantic 
City. "There, on June 25, the membership ap- 


. proved a resolution stating that. libraries “are 


‘absolutely indispensable ‘to education in all 


. forms" and therefore federal funds. must be 
` restored. 


“A date was set, July 9, i coincide with the 
House Health, Education, and Welfare Ap- 
propriation Subcommittee's- scheduled closed- 
door session to decide funding levels for all 
library and education programs. 

«Early on March Day, trustees and .con- 


‘cerned citizens. assembled on Capitol Hill for 


a briefing. A past president of ALTA and the 


vice chairman of the National Citizens Com- - 
. mittee to Save Education: and Library Funds, 
‘Virginia Young, 
. Soon after the group had convened, Rep. Dan- 
iel Flood. of Pennsylvania, chairman of the 


welcomed the delegations. 


HEW Appropriations Subcommittee, stopped 
by. on-his way to marking up the crucial bill— 


''&n unexpected visit. 


He told- the gathering that he would try to 
restore the education funds but that he didn’t 


think.-he had the votes in his subcommittee. 
. Yet he did report’ that he had asked govern- 


ment witnesses why such drastic cuts had been 
made in library. funds for fiscal year 1970. 
Most admitted, he said, that they were not sure 


“but that it was a matter of “realigning our 


priorities." “That catchphrase,” Flood re- 
posten derided. - : MEE 
| *Eileen Sheahan 48 P University 


Theatre Drama 07 Yale University Li- 
brary. - 
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'the delegation: 
voices heard and I think you can be il 
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. A somewhat deflated audience was reminded 
by Germaine Krettek, director of ALA’s Wash- 
ington Legislative Office, that that was the 
purpose of the day—to garner votes. She 
pointed ' out that many Congressmen, even 


Senators, do not know the extent of the cuts 
. that have been made in library programs or 
Librarians and |. . 
interested citizens *have a duty to continually 
‘inform. .Something can happen from thig ef: 


even that cuts have been made. 


fort,” she concluded. 

A concerned guest speaker’ was Rep. Carl. 
Perkins of Kentucky, chairman of the House 
Education and Labor Committee, who observed: 
that appropriations for library programs have 
always been good. 
of authorizations during the past. few years 
we haven't done so well.” ‘Referring. to the 
Bureau of the Budget’s recommendations to ` 
Congress he lamented that “the way we've 
acted during the past few years hasn't been i 50 


-understandable.”. 


. Rep. Bob Casey of Texas, a member of the 
House Committee on Appropriations, cheered 
“I do know you've made your | 


optimistic.” 
The briefing ended: with Miss Krették’s ` re- 


‘count of Chairman Flood on one. occasion: 


“Darlin’, I don't want any more: pieces of 
janer- want votes!” An enthusiastic room- 
ful of trustees and community representatives 
left to do just that—get votes. 

Within four hours over one hundred Con- 
gressmen were visited by the delegations and 
of those visited approximately ninety-five 
either made a firm. commitment to support the 
restoration of funds or were sympathetic. More 
Members would have been reached except that 
many were in Executive Session all day. 

Apparently no one is against libraries! Re- 


ports from the state delegations revealed a 


variety of response: some,’ Congressmen had. 
their staffs working on statements that would 
be made’from. the floor. Some promised to 
buttonhole friends in closed-door sessions. It 
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“But from the standpoint i k l 


seems that those..who were noncommittal did 
not know what was going to happen. 
After the state reports, ALTA opened a 


press conference with concrete examples of the. 


effects that cuts would have on local programs. 
Four delegates told of their own experiences. 

Mrs. D. M. Martinez, of Roy, New Mexico, 
said that four of her state’s six bookmobiles 
would be eliminated. They served’ eighteen 
Indian communities, the Spanish rural popula- 
tion, and other economic and ethnic groups as 
well. | 

Im contrast the effects on the Chicago:ghetto 
were described by Ralph Newman, Chicago li- 
brary board president and Lincoln scholar. He 
told of branches and mobile libraries in the 
‘inner-city that would have to be closed. “We 
feel a youngster reading a book, any book, is 
better than one throwing rocks. At times we 
have been so desperate that we felt if a ‘steal- 
a-book’ campaign would work we would sup- 
‘port it. We have got the door to the world of 
books Slightly open. Please don't shut it 
again." 

The editor of the Chattanooga Times, Mar- 

- tin Ochs, cited the struggle in Appalachia. 
' Money denied this area and Southern cities as 
well, would deprive mountain people and 
blacks. “America, least of all, cannot stand to 
be deprived of knowledge.” 

Arthur Chase. a trustee of the Brooklyn 
Public Library system, told how library serv- 
ices to Puerto Rieans, blacks, and disadvan- 
taged whites would be cut back just when they 
needed greater expansion. 
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Chiang’s New Model . : . Price $54.50 I 


CATALOG CARD DUPLICATOR - 


Important improvements achieved from wide ex- 
perience, assure to produce high quality catalog, 
cards, with enlarged space good also for printing 
post-card, book ecard, book pocket, address, etc. 





Plus new features in stencil and new ink 
to dry in 10 minutes. 
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Order now directly trom the invertor: 
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These were four stories. Hundreds of simi- 
lar tales could have been told in the same 
room. I 

Guest speaker Senator Yarborough of 
Texas, chairman of the Senate Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare Committee, gave a rousing speech 
urging librarians and citizens to lobby, lobby, 
lobby. “This is a piece of economic folly— 
governmental folly,” he repeated. “You've 
got to make it hot for Congressmen at home. 
You’ve got to make it so hot that they have 
got to vote for these books. Hot," he clari- 
fied, “with the support of the people that want 
these things." | 

Senator Yarborough, whe has sponsored 
education and library programs during his 
twelve years in Washington, reminded the 
audience that these cuts have been proposed 
by the Bureau of the Budget and the Admin- 
istration, not by the Congress. “The work you 
are to do is to keep the Congress from ever 
ratifying sueh a disastrous proposal.” ' 

He reassured the audience that the authori- 
zations granted by Congress were not prof- 
ligate. “The $670 million recommendation was 
not what the librarians and the trustees and 
friends of libraries and the educators of 
America have recommended, That is the pared 
down final authorization of Congress. This 
isn’t some exaggerated request—it has been 
whittled to the bone." 

To add to everyone’s frustration, Senator 
Yarborough compared library funding with 
defense spending. He had reckoned that the 
$46 million proposed for libraries divided 
among 201 million people averaged about 25 
cents a person. Yet figuring the $5.2 billion 
budget for ammunition for fiscal year 1970 for 
the estimated 240,000 Viet Cong and North 
Vietnamese in Vietnam averages $21,666 a 
year for ammunition for each infiltrator. 

“What kind of priorities do we have in this ` 
country?” he asked. “The people are responsi- 
ble. Our job is to educate the people. And 
it isn't easy, but we must do it, else this nation 
will perish. You can't keep that kind of folly 
going very many decades without ruining a 
nation, 

“We need priorities for putting first things 
first in America to have some intelligence in 
the way we use the resources of this country," 
he concluded. “I think that is wholly unintel- 
ligible—the squandering of resources." 

An enthusiastic group of library supporters 
left Washington for all parts of the United 
States with renewed energy for the fight 
ahead. [7] 
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aware 


by John A. McCrossan, assistant professor, 
Department of Library Science, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor 48104 - 


‘This department will announce and comment 


on a variety of topics—new programs, demon- 
stration and research projects, and experi- 
ments. Both -successful 
aspects of projects will be mentioned. Some of 


-the subjects which are considered particularly ` 


appropriate are experiments in library services 
for the disadvantaged, automation of techni- 
cal processes, and innovative teaching methods 
used in library schools. Weare also interested 
mm notes on preliminary or final results of ex- 
periments or research projects, 

f you have a project to report, please for- 
ward a description of it. Just a few paragraphs 
will usually be sufficient. Indicate both the 
successes and problems which were encoun- 
tered and discuss how you dealt with the 
problems. If you are describing a service pro- 
gram, some details about user reaction to it are 
important. In some cases a few statistics will 
be helpful, such as costs, number of users, and 
amount of use. If the program failed com- 
pletely, send information about it anyway. 
Other librarians may benefit by the misfire. 
If you request anonymity, this will be granted. 


Innercity Library To Be Run by 
Innercity Residents 

A combination branch publie library-cultural 
center is being developed in St. Louis. This 


project, a joint effort of the St. Louis Public’ 


Library and the Mid-City Community Con- 

gress, Inc., is being designed to meet the par- 
‘ticular community needs of a low-income area 

of the city having about 10,000 residents. 

."A $100,000 federal. grant has been awarded 

for the establishment and first year's operation 


-of this facility. One of its major purposes is’ 


to demonstrate what types of materials and 
services are needed in innercity areas. 

The library will be administered by a nine- 
member executive committee of the cultural 


center board. The board has thirty-five mem-: 


“bers, including representatives of the Mid- 
City Community Congress Board of Directors, 
representatives of innercity organizations, 
and community leaders. The executive .com- 
mittee will deal with policy matters, including 
terms of use of library materials. 
The Congress has purchased and is reno- 
vating a-two-story brick building and an ad- 
joining one-story steel and conerete warehouse. 
The first portion of the new center, to open 
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and unsuccessful . 


prints will be available. 


this summer, will include a performing -arts 
area. , 
The library will eontain special eollections 
of books ànd materials of particular interest 
to the community, with emphasis on’ -Afro- 
Americana. Standard reference works, recrea- 
tional reading, phonograph records, and art 
In addition, it is 
anticipated that materials which are not in 
conventional libraries will be added as -the 
need is identified. ` - E 
Librarians know very little. about .the types 
of materials and services which are needed in 
the innercity and even less about control of . 
branch libraries by innercity people.  Prac- 
tical demonstrations of this type should pro- 
vide us with some insight. i ; 
Remember your library history course? 
Some of our earliest Carnegie libraries were 
in reality community centers, apparently much 
like the center being established in St. Louis. 
It will be interesting to find out how this type 
of facility is recéived by innercity residents. 
It will also be interesting to find out how 
successful the citizens’ executive committee : 
will be in making library policy. Local control 
of branch libraries will undoubtedly become a 
major subject of controversy in the near 
future. ` ` E 


Reciprocal Borrowing - n 

, Eight small: and medium-sized suburban 
publie libraries in St. Louis County, Missouri, 
members of the Municipal Library Coopera- 
tive, are experimenting for one year with a 
common library card. The .eight libraries 
have a total of 360,000 volumes and serve a 
population of about 180,000. 

Any child or adult holding a valid borrow- : 
er’s card issued by any of the member libraries 
may request an MLC ‘System card from his 
local library. He may then borrow materials 
from any of the. member libraries. Materials `. 
must be returned to the same library from 
which they were borrowed, and all, local rules - 
covering loan periods are followed..- .- 
` According to Stephen Whitney, Coordinato 
of the Cooperative System, 595 patrons ob- 
tained common cards during the first three 
months of the System’s operation. They bor- 


rowed 1,891 items. He reports that no major 


` 909 


` 


. M ee l: 
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2v» braries in the system circulate an approxi- 
"mately equal rumber of books to residents of 


we tad 


other communities. who have System cards. 


C Gonpatable ‘Ye | 


The smallest library i is a bit concerned, aa ; 


' ever, because it: is not used as much by out- 
siders as-its own patrons use the larger 
librariés. 


Whitney writes: eae st 


After years of diligent effort, the smallest. i 


library in the ‘system (population 6,000, . vol-: 


, umes 15,000) built up a- sizeable clientéle. 
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‘In three months, however, they (the small 
‘ slibrary’s clientèle) borrowed' 168 books from 
other libraries-while outside residents borrowed 
only 12 (from the small library). Reciprocal 


‘borrowing, like television and the paperback, `of ‘that day had at least a fourth:year college 


is one more threat to usage of the library. 
- Actually, this does. not seem alarming and. it 


.is doubtful that total usage of the smaller | 


libraries will decrease. 


` At the end of the one-year. trial period, this 


. ‘experiment’ in reciprocal borrowing will be ` 
`. carefully evaluated in order to decide whether . 
. to adopt a common library card permanently. ` 
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Changes i in Characteristics of Librarians. 


"Phe similarities of the findings of Anita: 


"Schiller! s study of the characteristics of aca- 
‘demic librarians with those of previous studies 


of librarians are striking. ` ( Characteristics of : 


‘Professional Personnel in College and Univer- 


| sity Libraries, Illinois State Library, 1969.) 


‘Both Anita and I were on the.staff of. the 


v Library Research Center at the University of. 


. Illinois when she started her project, and I- 


^ distinetly remember she and I and some of our 


. colleagues speculating on how much. the ‘aca- . 


. demic librarians of the sixties: wouid be found 


- to differ from librarians surveyed in previous 


I ' studies, includirg the public librarians studied 


n 


© by Alice Bryan some years before. . 
Public Librarian, Columbia, 1952.) © = 
' tween the two studies, the academic librarians 


cated, better . paid, more -masculine, and 
younger. Someone argued that Baburdlly aca- 


:; demic librarians would be found to be superior 
_ simply because academic libraries are, in some .. 


(The 


r 


bi 4 
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Concerning age, the academics were worse 
than the public librarians, if youth is con- 
sidered desirable. The median age of the for- 
mer group was 45 years compared to 42,3 for 
the latter. Both groups contained a high pro- 
portion of women although the academic li- 
brary group had a higher proportion of men 
than the. public library group. Two-thirds. of 
the former group were women compared with ' 
92 per cent of the latter group... 

In education, the academics fared quite.a lot 
better. 
year degree in library science. ‘Miss Bryan 
found that only 51 per cent of public librarians 


degree." 
The salaries of ‘the academic librarians ' a 
the sixties seemed, on the surface, considerably 


. better off than the püblic librarians. surveyed 
The median salary for the former . 


by Bryan. 
was’ $7925 while that for the latter was less 


‘than $3000. Considering the great increase in 


cost of living, however, the academic salaries 
do not seem tco impressive. 

One of the most encouraging Badis of the 
Schiller study is that many academie librarians. 
participate in continuing education programs. 
Over two-fifths had attended workshops; 
short courses, or similar programs within a 
recent two-year period. One out of eight was. 
enrolled in an advanced academic or library 
science degree program. 

What does this comparison — Since 
the two. groups compared are not really com- 
parable, perhaps very little. However, it would 
seem to show that.the characteristics of the 


! members of our profession are changing very. 


' `- The general consensus seemed to be that be= 
-cause of the passage of a number of years be- 


= of the sixties would be found to be better edu- - 


T niysterious way. superior to publie libraries! : 


. Some librarians are snobbish about such 
ange. 

: I just read Schiller’s —' a few weeks ago 
ahd was amused to find how similar the aca- 


: demie librari ians of the sixties were to the 


2 S S publie librarians of about twenty years ago. 
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' There: were some inportant, differences too, 


; however. 
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~ fession. 


slowly. They seem to have more education; 


however, librarians are. still. mostly middle-. 


aged, mostly women, and mostly a ia 


Young Librarians Are. Concerned . 
A joint meeting of the Junior’. Members 


‘Round Tables of the Ohio Library Association ' 
‘and the’ Michigan Library Association was 


held recently in Toledo. It turned out to be a a 

very interesting meeting indeed. . 
The fifty or so Junior Members in attend- 

ance heard Bill De John, chairman of the ALA 


Round Table on Social Responsibilities of Li- . 


braries, speak’ about how young librarians: can 
help bring about needed change in our pro- 
He himself is a young librarian, and. 
he received his library science degree from. 
Pittsburgh in 1967. Í was asked to talk about - 
the relevance of ‘the library science doctoral. 


programs to the librarian jin the field. 
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Two-fifths of them had-at least a fifth- . 
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- One of: De John' S. major pata ta was. that. 
young librarians must keep prodding the es- 


tablishment and “make waves” in order to get 
' things. moving. He said they should make 
. Suggestions often to , library administrators 
. and, partieularly, suggest ways in which li- 
braries can better meet their social responsi- 
bilities: 


those. present to be active in professional or- 
ganizations and to make: their influence felt in 
them. 


not, necessarily : young in years.  Hooray! 


` There’ S hope for: some ` of. us who. are over. 
. thirty-five. ' 


The speaker generously defined the — I 
librarian” as one. who is young in ideas and ` 


, from a success story. 


V 


in-our-library, and they refuse to, discuss pfob-. .'" ' . 
. lems or failures. ae 
more from a report ‘of why things failed than - 

‘At this point, I men- . ` 


The reader sometimes learns 


tioned: that one of the purposes of “Aware” 


was to discuss innovative projects, and I in-. 


. Vited the young librarians to fene me: reports 


Not all administrators, alas, ‘want to -` 
change, and a little vigorous prodding from. 
their staff can help.' De J ohn also encouraged: 


De: J ohn gave'an ësxeellani talk, and mhe 


reaction to. his call for activism was very 
positive, No real : answers were given to the 
questions raised during his talk or during the 
discussion period which followed it, but it was 
a most valuable session since it stimulated 
| thought on some important topies. 

A number of. commerits from the floor ‘in- 
| dicated’ that young librarians believe a great 
deal of change is needed, and they feel that 


many of the leaders of our profession are. not. 
-moving quickly enough. They, did not seem : 


bitter about this; perhaps “concerned” would 
deseribe their feelings most accurately. Con- 
cerned .that some ‘old-guard head librarians 
jealously guard: their own power and are 
opposed to change. Concerned that young li- 
brarians are sometimes held ‘down and not 
: allowed to. make. real contributions to improve- 


. There seemed to be a general feeling that the Dr 


` someone asked. 


ient in library services while they are young : 


and. eager and. well qualified to do so.: Con- 


cerned the library -schools are not training: 


' students (toc work effectively | in our modern 
society. i 


: The need’ for ipee nets: in library serv- É 


ices for the disadvantaged: Was discussed, and 


the general consensus was that young librar- ~ 


| l jans should play. an RUY role in. such i im- 
provements. , p 
De. John had ME that the “ALA. Round 


Table on Social Responsibilities might publish. . 
° eotting- Chieago was the; wrong approach be- N 


a newsletter which would disseminate infor- 
mation. about library projects for the disad- 
vantaged. Those present thought: that was a 
good: idea. One: person cautioned, however,, 


that reports of projects should. sometimes come 
from staff members’ rather ‘than from project ` 
l directors since the latter almost invariably 
JEDE iii accounts of how-we-do-it-good- 
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from time to time. 
` One young man who is head branan of a 


small publie library pointed. out that many : 
publie librarians are afraid to become too in-:.. 


volved in eontroversial types of services: for. 
fear. of losing their jobs. As an example, he. 
said that not a few governing bodies would .. 
look with ‘strong disfavor. on street-corner 
services. This elicited a good deal of. sym- 


pathy. One of the women present remarked , 
, that the profession had never defined "how. far. 


up librarians who -get in trouble. 
' Library schools received some criticism too. 


schools are not doing a very good job’ of 
preparing people for the libraries of today and . 
tomorrow and, particularly, that they are not. 


` J; 


9 
t 
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a librarian’ can go" in cóntroversial. areas, - B 
and she felt that wé should try to do this. n. 
Another person argued that ALA should back. . 


dealing effectively: with the social responsi-' `. 2 


bilities of libraries. “Why aren't the, schools. 
recruiting more members of minority groups?" 
“Why are some of the séhools 
emphasizing information science and hardware. 


people so little?" someone else: queried. : 
On the plus side, one person mentioned that 


the “institutes, workshops, and short courses « 
$ponsored by: many of the library. schools are ` 


a step in. the right direction -since they give . 
experienced librarians an opportunity ‘to gain 


changing profession. Workshops . on 'special- .. 


.. ized topics ean lead directly to innovations and 
creativity in the field, unlike the master's pro- l 
.gram' which is so elementary and: genéralized. 


It. was noted that library school faculty ` 


, members must be quite activist since they (the, 
“members of the Association of: American: Li- 


brary Schools) voted not to meet in Chicago. 
This was countered by the argument that boy- 


cause you cannot blame ‘a whole city for what. 


happened at the Democratic’ National Conven: ` 


tion. It was also argued that Chicago would.. 


so much and providing the best services to | 


new knowledge which is needed in our ‘rapidly ua 
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not ‘miss AALS at all ‘since it nas auc al ie j 


small membership. ` 


! Some of the J unior Mombers ‘stated tat ito 


"Was “not always difficult: for young librarians 
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to take part in decision making. Several 
pointed out that they were members of com- 
mittees of state library associations. It was 
also mentioned that young librarians can rise 
in the ranks more quickly nowadays than in 
the past. As a matter of fact, several of those 
present are library administrators themselves, 
either directors of small libraries’ or heads of 
departments in large libraries. 


Library Science Doctorate 

Since my own talk came after this iuis 
diseussion of the social responsibilities of 
libraries and the role of the young librarian, 
I thought.it was: bound to: be anticlimactic. 


It seemed especially appropriate to talk about: 


the library science doctoral program to. the 
Junior Members because we need more young 
librarians to enter such programs. 

I discussed my thesis that the library science 
doctoral programs should relate to the librar- 
ian in the field by preparing leaders who can 
think critically and evaluate current library 
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ASK FOR OUR BROCHURE ` 
| CONTACT | 


Mr. David Murphy, Personnel Officer. 
San Francisco Public Library 

: | Civic Center 

San Francisco, California 94102 
Telephone: (415) 558-3331 





. tion problems, 


making entirely to their elders. 


practices, do research on library and informa- 
and communicate their ideas 
and discoveries to the profession. These 
“thinking leaders" can be prepared in .other 
ways too, sometimes by experience, but doc- 
toral study would seem to be one. of the best 
methods. By withdrawing from the fray of 
the library world for several years, the doc- 
toral student can study all the problems of 
library service and technology which he does 
not really have time to consider thoroughly 
while on the firing line. He can also sharpen 
his research skills so that he can investigate 
the many library problems which need to be 
studied scientifically. One of the most valu- 
able parts of the programs is the critical dis- 
cussion and evaluation of library practices 
which take place in the classroom and over 
coffee, unlike the- master’s program which 
needs. to be quite generalized and elementary. 

‘It must be admitted that the library science 
doctoral programs have had mixed success. 
Some of the graduates have used their skills to 
upgrade practice in the field by their research, 
writing, and teaching. Others, however, have 
gone through the programs mainly . because 
they wanted a better job, and the PhD was the 
“Union Card” required to get such a job. 
After taking a comfortable, well-paid position, 
they rarely—if ever—do any research. or writ- 
ing. Doctoral programs in other disciplines 
have mixed success too so I don’t suppose we 
should criticize the library science program too 
severely. 

The discussion at the end of my talk cen- 
tered on the question of how the doctoral pro- 
grams can instigate change in the field. The 
idea of preparing librarians who can do re- 
search and critically evaluate library practices 
seemed intriguing to many of the Junior Mem- 


bers. I was happy to find that several of them 
were considering entere such programs 
themselves. 


The young librarians of today (some of the 
older ones too) are concerned about the mas- 
sive changes which must take place in library 
and information services. They are bright and 
extremely eager to have a role in bringing 
these changes about. They are definitely not 
content to. sit quietly and leave the- decision 
We need to 
make maximum use of. their talent if librarian- 
ship is going to suécessfully meet the chal- 
lenges of-tomorrow. There are some encour- 
aging signs that the profession is giving young 
librarians more responsibility, and hoperuilys 
this trend will continue. E 
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New INTERNATIONAL 


This Free Prospectus will acquaint you 
with the range and depth of the 







ENCYCLOPEDIA of the == š 
SOCIAL SCIENCES on... PBP pa 


iRotreatgas! tas cenations: p 


ANTHROPOLOGY POLITICAL SCIENCE oer A So | 
ECONOMICS PSYCHIATRY 

GEOGRAPHY PSYCHOLOGY 

HISTORY ` STATISTICS. 

LAW SOCIOLOGY 


This factual prospectus is a valuable reference tool in 
and of itself. It constitutes an outline of the structure 
of the social sciences and their component disciplines. 
No matter what your interest in the social sciences, 
the prospectus is a handy research source. Twenty- 
seven pages outline and specify the full range of sub- 
jects in the encyclopedia. It includes resumes of the 
editors, and the academic or institutional affiliations 
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Free Press 


of all contributors. 


WITHOUT OBLIGATION of any kind, send for 
this sixty-four page prospectus that details the 
Table of Contents and the list of contributors to 
the International Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences. 


MAKE YOUR OWN EVALUATION of the monu- 
mental encyclopedia which will be the pivotal 
reference work of the next generation of social 
scientists. Decide for yourself whether Choice 
Magazine was correct in assessing the Interna- 
tional Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences as: 


“THE MOST SIGNIFIGANT PUBLISHING 
EVENT IN THE FIELD OF SOGIAL 
SCIENCES IN THE LAST 25 YEARS.” 

THE CRITERIA: Contents and Contributors. The 
editors’ goal was to make the encyclopedia a dis- 


tinctive product of the current generation of 


social scientists. The best indicators of how well 
the encyclopedia fulfills its mission? The con- 
tents and the contributors. 


You'll find entries in the Table of content such 
as this: 


Art A number of articles in the encyclopedia 
deal with the arts and their relation to 
society. The traditional fields of art are 
discussed in Architecture; Drama; Fine 
arts; Literature; Music. There is also an 
article on Film. Some theories of art are 
reviewed in Aesthetics; Fashion; Style. 
For some anthropological aspects 
of art, see Folklore; Music, article on 
ETHNOMUSICOLOGY; Primitive Art. Material 
bearing on the preindustrial organization 
of the arts will be found in Crafts. The 
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articles under Creativity COE thë 

problem of identifying the social, economic, 

and psychological factors that make 

possible outstanding achievement in the 

arts and sciences. Also relevant to one or 

more of these areas are the biographies 

of Boas; Cooley; Croce; Dewey; Jung; 

Rank; Sapir; Sorokin. 
On the roster of contributors you'll note distin- 
guished scholars, such as: Gordon W. Allport, 
Chris Argyris, Crane Brinton, Milton Friedman, 
Wassily Leontief, Hortense Powdermaker, Ashley 
Montagu, Margaret Mead, F. J. Roethlisberger, 
Jean Piaget and Jacob Schmookler. You'll see 
other equally familiar names among the 1,500 
contributors. 


Largely on the. basis of the contributors and - 
contents, the International Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences received such notices as: 


. likely to become a standard bit of office 
equipmentin government, advertising, public 
relations, and the news media . . ." 

Newsweek 


"Reference departments of college and re- 
search libraries cannot afford not to acquire 
this set . . . will remain a valuable and 
indispensable research tool for some time 
IO"COTIG os Koti sapakaman dod Ghoice 


We invite you to evaluate the International En- 
cyclopedia of the Social Sciences. 


Write on your professional letterhead for your 
jree prospectus. 


Collier-Macmillan Library Services, Dept. A7I 
866 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 
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Library of Congress 
p and — — 
a National Union Catalog 
| Author Lists, 1942- 1962: | 


-A Master Cumulation 


FIRST VOLUMES OF THIS BIBLIOGRAPHIC WORK ` 
DELIVERED; OUTPUT OF VOLUMES ACCELERATES 





With the initial volumes of the Master Cumulation in print and the output of new volumes accelerating, 
‘the editorial and production staffs are now geared to completion eariy in 1970 of the 152-volumé, one- 
alphabet cumulation of the four important supplements to A Cata/og of Books Represented by Library | 
d Congress Printed Cards: 
Catalog of Books Represented by Library of Congress Prin ted Cards--Supplement ( 1942- 1947) 
The Library of Congress Author Catalog, 1948-1952 ` 
The National Union Catalog: A Cumulative Author List, 1953-1957 
ç The National Union Catalog: A Cumulative Author List, 1958-1962 


LC-NUC Author Lists, 1942-1962, will provide libraries with a quick, easy, one-reference source for the 
bibliographical and cataloging data covering books, maps, atlases, periodicals, and other serials cataloged 


by the Library of Congress during the twenty-one years, 1942-1962, and by other North American 
libraries, 1956-1962. 


Subscribers to LC-NUC Author Lists, 1946-1962, can anticipate the imminent availability and use of this 
twenty-one year bibliographic record and the substantial savings in both the time and labor which are 
required now of catalogers, bibliographers, acquisitions personnel, scholars, and others who must 

consult the four separate supplements. 


Total cost of the 152-volume set is $2,888.00 or $19.00 per volume. Write us or call us (313- 961-2242) 
collect for additional information. Examination copies will be sent upon request. 


^ 5 GALE RESEARCH COMPANY 


BOOK TOWER * DETROIT, MICHIGAN 43226 
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A Great Show-- 


in two parts and a 


cast of thousands 


- 


| Take a cast of thousands, turn them loose in some óld, left-over Cecil 


«4 


B. DeMille. sets; give them some dialogue by Samuel Becket, Buck 


` Henry, and Terry Southern; arid liberally adapt the entire scenario 


from that best selling book Robert’s Rules of Order; just do that, 


and you will only begin to get the feeling of what it was like at 


Atlantic City. 
It:was a great show filled with more excitement than ean be re- 


. membered in the history of ALA’s Annual Conferences. In reality 
. it was two conferences in one. The first was mostly traditional with 


business-much-as-usual meetings. This one was attended by over 
half of the 10,253 registered by Friday: They saw a staggering, 
dazzling array of exhibits; puzzled over Sen. Clifford Case keynoting 


' the convention with an anti-ABM-MIRV speech; cooed over Helen 


Hayes saying she wasn’t about to go nude on the stage (more a 
mercy than a stand); fidgeted through the Newbery-Caldecott din- 


 nér that was down a considerable bedazzle or two; stood in a long 


_ ing. > - They jammed in to hear a heretofore mostly LEE group ` 
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line to shake hands with John Glenn; applauded. politely to the 
needling of Nat Hentoff; and went to Membership Meeting only long 


enough to hear the new dues structure ratified. ^  ': 

-The second convention did: some of the above but really had little 
time even to get up in time for Hubert H. Humphrey’s attack on the 
Nixon administration cuts in library and education funding. | They 
did cheer Clifford Case but they hustled right off that Sunday night 


to fill the Bowker Publishing Company suite. It was there and on. 


subsequent nights that they argued. many. points and counterpoints 
that they wanted to present: to ALA Council and Membership Meet- 
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^. atlantic .- 
city — 
conference. 
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who had been fuming over the treatment of minorities in library 
books; they overflowed a biting and well-staged Social Responsibili- 
ties Round Table debut as a powerful force in conference program- 


ming; they made a dues hearing into.a -hearing on ALA structure : | 


and commitment; and they made Council and Membership Meetings 
into the longest, loudest, and most significant in Association history. 
In the following pages we attempt to provide a coverage of the two 
conventions. We don't for a moment want to convey that we have 
hit upon all that was significant or that those events mentioned are 
in all eases given their due. We must content ourselves with'saying ` 
that we are calling events as we saw them, and at all times wishing 
we had more space and talent to make the reader that could not be . 
ihere understand the scope and excitement of an sexe uonal range 


of events. 


In hopes that it can help understanding, we — the following 
listing of the more significant actions that took place in-the three 


oe that Cons itu ALA’s working mechanism, 


N 


| EXECUTIVE BOARD: 

1. Approved the J. Norris J ones-World Book Encyclopedia-ALA 
Goals Award to the Southwestern Library Association and the Spe- 
cial Committee on ALA Chapter Relations for a special study on the 
relationships of regional.associations with national associations. 

2, Recommended to Council that it renew the life of the Special 
Committee on ALA Chapter Relations for two years. 
` 8. Asked the President to i ae the California PUNY PE 
situation. 

4. Approved a request to Council for cancellation of the return to 
endowment on money borrowed for construction of the headquarters 
building. | 

5. Endorsed the report and action progr am of the Committee on 
Intellectual Freedom. 
^ 6. Referred a study on the office of the ond vice-president to ihe 
Committee on Organization for their recommendations. . 

T. Referred a study on staff tenure at headquarters to the Dxeeu- 
tive Board's Visiting Committee. 

8. Postponed consideration of a revised headquarters. staff holiday 


‘schedule based on the, new federal schedule. 


9. Heard a report on classification changes of aaa aasan staff. 

10. Authorized the President to form an action committee on ob- 
serving the ALA Centennial in 1976. 

11. Heard a report on possible foundation interest in supporting 
an ALA archives activity. 

12. Referred an informal report on awards policy to the Awards 
Committee for comment: 

13. Approved the formati of a President's committee on struc- - 
ture with the working title: "Activities Committee on New Direc- . 
tions for. AL i 

14. Referred proposed change in Constitution popularly known as 
"90" back to eee on and By-Laws Committee for further study. 
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15. Asked headquarters. staff to. present recommendations on 
scheduling of Bora) time: for OST Meeting at Annual 
Conference. 


16. Asked headquarters staff for sana Gss on conference 


: badge system to a sa members from non-members i in business 
meetings. 


17. Endorsed the. Committee on cadem report to Council. 


including a glossary of committee terms and types. 

18. Approved the budget for 1969-70 for general funds and pub- 
lishing activities. 

‘19. Referred expansion of the Office of keleta Fredom and 
the Library Administration Division activities to the fall meeting of 
the board for a review of the budget on ‘available funding. 


I COUNCIL: 

LN neum a petition to the US. Congress requesting ‘full fund- 
ing for all education and library programs. 

2. Approved report of the Membership Committee on dues re- 
vision and referred to Membership for ratification at the Atlantic 
City meeting. ` 

3. Approved waiving the return to endowment as recommended 
by the Executive Board (No. 4 above). 

4, Sent to membership for ratification the report of the Consti- 
tution and By-Laws Committee for revisions as printed in the May 
1969 ALA Bulletin (see point 14 above). 


b. Approved the change in: status of the American Association . 


of School Librarians from a department to an associate of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 


6: Approved the report and action program of the Committee. on: 


Intellectual Freedom. 


7. Referred to the “Activities. Gonnie on New Directions for 


ALA” a request for a study on the tax-status of ALA in relation 
to program. 

8. Heard the report of the President on the anpoiitments to the 
Council Nominating .Committee. 


9, Referred a membership request for a Stalen on standards 


_ to the Standards Committee and the Executive Board for detailed 
' study. 

10. Established: a Budget Committee and an advisory Budget 
Assembly as recommended by the Committee on Organization. 


ii; Approved the extension of the „Special Committee on ALA . 


Chapter Relations. 


12. Approved Committee on Oeni ua report ae approved | 


recommended action. 

18. Approved the action program of Committee on. Intellectual 
Freedom but sent membership request for defense fund to the Com- 
. mittee for study and a report back to Council. 


14. Rejected ACRL’s request for a policy statement on andisd s 


15. Referred standards implementation to Standards. Committee 
and the executive boards of all divisions for study and report. 
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|^" Oe CS s EMT MEMBERSHIP: 000000 È 7 LL ue 
ADU EM MERE d. Called for support of standards through: censure and Sanctions, 
| CL - Du and the accréditatiori of libraries... - - pe c 

Pees. 000.50 0,1 , ' , 2. Called foran ALA ‘committee, on new directions to study strüc- 


- 


pu iv ose NES uu s tures and priorities. « ; ^ .' | = 
h E DN IS IM s. ‘Ratified changes: in Constitution. “including hel new dues 
Vhl Ot structure, - ' | 
t "IL “SAG Defeated a motion calling for cnin: of the 1970 Mid-: : n 
ee ae are. - J. winter Meeting scheduled: ‘for Chicago. 7 `, m 

pm v3 5.55, ^. . 185. Called for the establishment of an ‘ALA’ financed defense fund 

n RETE . for ‘the Office of Intellectual Freedom. —' ` > i. 
n "a f |. * . ' 6; Endorsed American Library Trustees “Association plan for ac 


(UU i hum do T . march on: Washington for July 9, 1969. | ; S 


: »" "EL .T, Rejected a move to require ES W-2 form to be included: wane | 


UD E PM NM membership applications. © ` og ox | 
D TAE LICET: Called for changes in the Sota procedures of Council and the s 
T A ay ^. election procedures for Council officers. and. members." | - 
T (0007.73 17 9, Referred: to. Council: recommendations: for improvements in `: 


m "D PR library: ie nes and. in the recruitment of minorities to the pro- .. 
t RISUS, ;: ; zh t. 218, : : B 
QM TE " js fession. A "s e 
ipa. UT "E sss. f ; 
PIU a a .10. Went on: ord that thé persons. present. were opposed to the ` 
Pa p UL „Vietnam "war and U.S: involvement in it. ME E add E 
: x n ui ov S N : a a UE EE NM \ 

a i ' ue f 

ne . The Conference Sunday, ECC 22. was ‘mies id ‘and gray in Atlantic City a as :. 


= 4 ee ie 


"Opens jt. s registration began for the 88th Annual Conference.” The Local ` y 
nes! A o1. .*. Committee with the help of ALA's Conference Arrangements Office `, 
PC AE 7 a a _ had: peed well for the. rer station and confererice service. areas. 


e IC Plans for: I Although ` dt is ‘still a year away, preliminary. um for the |” 
ur n Detroit | s. ' 89th, Annual Conference in Detroit is-under way. "William S. Dix 2. 


CP. ime MEN chaired the meeting: 'as ‘president-elect, and announced his theme. 
m: ' ` for: his’ term as. president: "Library: Resources for Human, Under- 
19 2 U "E stánding." He. explained that he "would like to see a less complicated ' 
M e ro er conference but realized that it was difficult to stop the’ momentum ^ 
5 p _ at this point and that he has hopes that maybe the. Dallas confer- `: 


Cus] o.c. ,,5 eee in 1971 could evolve a more compatible schedule. - - He an- ` 
p ya ^5, . .  noüneed that he will be creating a special. subcommittee of newer 2: 
Wo EE oL B. S FE 3 members of ALA. for the planning of the president's program. ate 
ee. 7 2. 7 Detroit. "rm " 

2 eats NM EE a - Several divisions. voled an interd in presenting a joint program U 


A LX q 200 8 * on ‘collective bargaining." If they are unable to evolve such a pro- 
ve " LT gram, the Library Administration Division will plan: t this subject 
Ces ios .,888 ‘pre-conference, me uk: Eg 
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n FIXE - ` Sitting through the festive good feeling. “of the Exhibité Round ` 
Xs viv ; Buchwald E Table banquet Sunday night, every now ànd then one's eyes ‘would. - 
s iAKimbo "m wander to the speaker's table to take another. gander. at’ ‘Art Buch- 2 
e 2 pw d E . Wald, man-of-the-day, To look at his tailoring (rural Kiwanis), the . 
RENE Te = way Ol 4 big hulk and Runyonesque face, Art Buchwald comes on like a wisé- . 


Beats SG, cde Mur dm Pi cracking, syndicate-affiliated politico, vintage Lincoln Steffens. But. 
dac Qt M Oa TM once he gets up and speaks, teere S little doubt as is why that. man: 
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with the sweaty brow and shoulder pads akimbo is indeed “the 
most successful humor columnist in the United States” (thank you, 
Time Magazine). Your politics be damned, whoever is in the seat 
of power is his easy mark. 

Characterizing himself as the crew captain on the Andrea Doria 
—‘we may not get there, but I'm going first class"—he calls his 
theater of operation “The Uptight Society." He addressed the audi- 
ence made up of many banquet- and conference-jaded PR, sales, 
and editorial reps from manufacturers and publishing houses—all 
laughed themselves weak through his twenty-minute routine. Nary 
a word about libraries, though—merciful accident! 

With a day's time on their hands and the conference grinds 
ahead of them, librarians had been near to assaulting the exhibit 
area which this year was even overpowering to people like Chris 
Hoy, the head of ALA Conference Arrangements. Taking up two 
entire floors of massive Convention Hall, more than eight hundred 
booths displayed the publications, products, and services of more 
than four hundred exhibitors. 





ALA’s Committee on Accreditation announced the official accept- 
ance of the graduate programs in library education to the follow- 
ing: School of Library and Informational Science, University of 
Missouri, Columbia (Ralph H. Parker, dean); the Ecole de Biblio- 
théconomie, University of Montreal, Quebec (Laurent-G. Denis, di- 
rector); and the Department of Librarianship, San Jose State 
College, California (Leslie H. Janke, chairman). This brings the 
number of library schools offering programs accredited by ALA to 
forty-eight, the highest number recorded under the revised stand- 
ards of 1951. 
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The grand ballroom of Convention Hall was nearly filled for the 
formal opening of the conference. There was a festive and expec- 
tant air in this room that was to subsequently become the scene 
of long, tangled, windy debate and oratory. For the moment it was 
formalities: 

Roger H. McDonough, president, opened the session with a read- 
ing of a message from President Nixon: | 


As the American Library Association opens its 88th Annual Con- 
ference, I am happy to thank you on behalf of all your fellow citizens for 
the enduring contributions you make to the quality of life in our country. 

Your members have always been in the vanguard of the movement to 
expand the range of library facilities and to make library services avail- 
able to all. 

Your theme for this conference, *Mobilizing Library Resources for 
Total Library Service" is indicative of a tradition that has already 
earned you the admiration and gratitude of a well-served people. But 
by seeking new ways to achieve more effective levels of cooperation be- 
tween all America's libraries, you further hasten the day when the 
physieal size or geographical location of any single library will no longer 
be a deterrent to its ability to provide its public with the fullness of 
human knowledge. 

So your deliberations at this conference hold the promise of growing 
achievement for the benefit of all our people. And as you build on a 
sound reputation of excellence in publie service, I applaud you and wish 
you every future success. 


As he concluded the message a voice rolled down from the balcony 
in the grand tradition of political rallies and Saturday matinee at 
the burlesque house, “Restore the cuts!" The remark drew a bigger 
reaction than did the Nixon statement. 

There was a message from the governor of New Jersey. The 
mayor of Atlantic City couldn't make it, so, he sent his director 
of Civil Defense and Disaster Control. 'To many this seemed an 
uncanny omen and the temptation to return to the hotel room and 
pack-up and check-out was strong. The director was pleasant, how- 
ever, and gave a key to the city and declared the ALA president a 
member of the Beach Patrol and an Honorary Life Guard. Mrs. 
Beatrice M. James, director of the Bergen Field, N.J., Library; and 
Mrs. Janet Z. McKinlay, head, Public and School Library Services, 
N.J. State Library, were introduced as co-chairmen of the Local 
Arrangements Committee. 


Mrs. Rachel C. Gross, of Huntingdon, Penn., and Alex P. Allain, 
Jeanerette, La., were presented the Citation of Merit of the Amer- 
ican Library Trustee Association of ALA. The citation for Mrs. 
Gross read in part, “for her vision in inspiring library trustees 
throughout her home state to assume roles of vital activity . . ." 

The citation for Mr. Allain noted “his single-mindedness in pro- 
moting the ideal and practice of intellectual freedom; his guidance 
and counsel as a speaker and writer on the full range of library 
trustee issues and problems . . ." 


The arms race was the surprising subject (for ALA) of Senator 
Clifford P. Case (R-N.J.) at the opening session. In a clear, con- 
cise statement he called for a halt in the development of the Multiple 
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Senator Clifford P. Case 


Independently Targetable Re-entry Vehicle (MIRV). He asked that 
the President suspend flight tests of MIRVs for so long as the 
Soviet Union does the same. 

“The importance of immediate action to stop MIRV flight tests 
now—before they have been completed by either side—cannot be over- 
estimated. Upon taking action now may well depend the possibility 
of any effective limitation on strategic armaments by agreement 
between our country and the Soviet Union.” Senator Case outlined 
the need for a moratorium in order for the U.S. and the Soviet 
to successfully conclude a Strategic Arms Limitation Treaty. “We 
have not months, perhaps not weeks, before it may be too late. If 
we wait for a mutual agreement to limit MIRV testing and deploy- 
ment, the chances are we will be too late. . . ." 


The traditional reception for the officers of the Association was 
sponsored by the New Jersey Library Association at the Dennis 
Hotel after the first general session. Literally thousands jammed 
into the lobby and up the staircases to find the advertised divertisse- 
ments: a receiving line in the Upper Lobby with a string trio in 
the corner; a Dixieland Band in Borton Hall; a barbershop quar- 
tet in the Garden Lounge; dance music in the Fjord Room. It 
was a crush. And everyone had a time milling around but there 
were just too many people to spark anything more than confusion. 
The time may have come to devise another function for this tradi- 
tional spot. New Jersey certainly tried very hard to stage a real 
party but they were outnumbered by too many guests. 


The ALA Bulletin Shop Talk was an attempt to provide a local 
pub as a meeting place for librarians to have little “bull sessions.” 
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It failed when it was discovered that the management of that bar 
had its establishment too. Refusing to allow librarians to sit and 
talk, the management used piped-in music and later ran in a few 
tired refugees from Guy Lombardo’s band to jack up the prices. 
Bowker threw open their suite to those working out plans for the 
presentations at Council and Membership Meetings. They seemed 
to run late and through the week. They were effective for it pro- 
vided everyone with a chance to be heard. 


At Atlantic City you are able to rent a bicycle and ride the Board- 
walk from 6:00 to 9:00 am. It is a charming custom and added to 
the unearthly quality of early morning mists, softly whooshing 
figures on wheels, and bundled librarians trudging along from their 
hotels to make the 8:00 am kickoff of the Intellectual Freedom 
Committee’s program. Some three hundred and fifty people were 
there for the beginning. The predominantly young audience grew 
to over five hundred in the next hour as they heard Charles Rembar, 
author of The End of Obscenity, tell of the “favorable” situation 
in United States law bearing on the suppression of rights and ideals. 

“Don’t worry about the law. The law is with you,” seemed to 
be the message. He encouraged librarians to use the law against 
pressure groups who attempt to limit the rights of individuals 
under the first amendment. 
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Pessimistic Peter Jennison, director of the National Book Council, felt that 

Reaction to Mr. Rembar was too optimistic and cited recent censorship activity 

Rembar that indicates we are “in a period of repression that will make the 
McCarthy days seem mild." He spoke of the guarantees of the first 
amendment. Those that have a newspaper, television, or radio sta- 
tion have a different view of the first amendment than does the 
individual. “A first amendment that does no more than guarantee 
each of us the right to talk does not achieve the ends its framers 
had in mind if you have a bull horn and I have a kazoo. But the 
library, we might note, is one place where an approximation of 
equal access for conflicting points of view can be achieved.” He 
called on libraries and their librarians to actively pursue the crea- 
tion of new laws that will insure intellectual freedom. 


Fear of Everett Moore, librarian at the University of California at Los 

Protest Angeles, wondered if one of the current causes of attempted re- 
strictions is the shifting morality of the times. He voiced a con- 
cern that librarians are faced with more than just a repression of 
materials on sexuality; repression comes to materials that have any 
protest to them at all. He felt that the danger is greater than at 
any time in the past; libraries will be damaged seriously by the 
attempts to drive the underground press further underground. And 
the fiscal pressures that can be brought on libraries by a community 
in fear of protest and shifting morality may be a greater threat to 
the freedom to read than the simple censorship of a book. 

Lee A. Burress, chairman of the English Department at Wiscon- 
sin State University at Whitewater, pointed out that teachers were 
just asking to use To Kill a Mocking Bird, ete. He had doubts 
of their ability to do this in the immediate future . . . but, maybe, 
there was hope for the long run. 

Harold Flanders, former chairman of the New Jersey Committee 
for the Right to Read, seconded Mr. Moore's concern over the at- 
tempt to sweep the youth protests under the rug. He attacked the 
excuse given for “child protection" laws—that the child is not 
capable of making a choice. ‘Where is the documentation that the 
child choosing books leads to his downfall? It seems fundamental 
that where the state claims an interest in regulating private areas, 
the burden of proof lies with the state and by something more than 
folkmyth.” He attacked classification that proscribes materials en- 
dowing it meaning beyond the subject. 


Dan Lacy, senior vice-president of the McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
turned in the hardest hitting commentary of the morning. Long 
known for his encyclopedic memory, he salvoed at the federal statutes 
that authorizing any recipient of mail to protest to the post office who 
would in turn order the mailer to desist in sending anything to the 
complainant. He commented that the only recent complaint he had 
received at McGraw-Hill on obscenity was in reference to Francis 
Parkington Keyes, The Heritage, thus creating the question of the 
individual in relation to what constitutes obscenity. 
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He agreed that the state as a censor is at its lowest point. How- Unscrupulous | % É 
ever, he pointed out that the government “has habitually shown itself Government 
to be quite unscrupulous and lawless in its willingness to take advan- and 
tage of other statutes to achieve censorship aims which would be 
constitutionally forbidden otherwise." 

1) Foreign Agents Registration Act has been used to prevent 
material from abroad (disapproved of by the government) from en- 
tering the United States. 2) The government control of the grant- 
ing of visas to enter the United States has been used to prevent 
authors from appearing in this country to promote their books thus 
discouraging American publishers from presenting those authors 
with dissenting views. 3) Trading with the Enemy Act which denies 
passports to citizens makes it very difficult for an American to visit 
North Vietnam and Cuba thus producing few authoritative works on 
these countries. 4) The attempts to legalize electronic bugging sug- 
gests another area of harassment. 5) A high rate of authors are 
on some government payrolls through schools. This form of harass- 
ment seems to have diminished. However, it is still there. 6) Most 
books published in the U.S. are purchased with tax money. It is 
very difficult for a book to get wide dissemination if it is avoided 
by schools and libraries. 

“T really think we face quite a major confrontation in American 
Society. I think there is probably going to need to be quite radical 
shifts in the actual locations of power that will give a great deal 
more to the blacks and the poor." He pointed out that we are only 
beginning to feel the stress that goes with shifts in power. 


The Library Committee of the President's Committee on Employ- Handicapped 
ment of the Handicapped called for a stepped up communications Need Libraries 
program by libraries to reach the handicapped to encourage them to 

use the facilities of the library. They recommended that libraries 
increase their influence on the budget-makers to provide adequate 
services and called for mail service to home-bound handicapped. 


As the Intellectual Freedom Committee program went on to pre- Academic Status 
sent their recommendations for the establishment of a procedure Gets a Hearing 
for investigating cases of violation of the “Freedom to Read" docu- 
ment and the possibilities of a support fund, the University Li- 
brary Section, Academic Status Committee was having a vigorous 
meeting on the needs of academic librarians for rank and status. 

Evert Volkersz, University of California, Los Angeles, presided 
over a “grass roots" group called Librarians Concerned About Aca- 
demic Status and let fire with a list of demands necessary to bring 
the librarian into the academic community: 1) equivalent rank; 2) 
equal salary; 3) sabbatical and other academic leave; 4) tenure; 5) 
access to grants, fellowships, and research funds; 6) professional 
duties only; 7) adequate supportive non-professional staff; 8) ap- 
pointments and promotions based on accomplishment and peer 
group evaluation; 9) grievance and appeal procedures; 10) partici- | 
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pation in library governance; and 11) membership in academic or 
other governing bodies. 

Again the problem of procedure reared its head. The group 
wanted to present a resolution to the Membership Meeting that 
called for ALA to adopt as its official policy support of academic 
standards through implementation that would include 1) censure 
and sanctions; 2) accreditation of libraries; 3) certification of li- 
brarians. Much discussion followed and confusion was unabated 
to the bitterness of many in attendance. Some tactless remarks 
were made that did not calm the choppy waters but the outcome 
was that the resolution was to be sent to the ACRL board for 
their action. Many left the meeting firmly resolved that if the 
ACRL board failed to act, they would present their call to action 
directly to the Membership Meeting. 


The dues hearing staged by the Special Subcommittee on ALA 
Dues Structure (SSALADS) of the Membership Committee went, 
for the most part, true to the pattern that appeared at the Mid- 
winter meetings. It would seem safe to conclude from the floor 
comments here and later at Council and Membership Meetings that 
most favored a graduated scale of dues payment although they were 
well aware of the less than honest approach some members of the 
profession used to declare their salary levels. The flat schedule 
could eliminate some of the cheating but it was inflexible in an 
inflationary economy. It was here on this first day of the confer- 
ence that one of the main issues raised its head in the sonorous 
and dignified statement of A. P. Marshall of Missouri. He pointed 
out that there was need for a change in the structure of ALA and 
went on to recommend some of the changes that he could hope would 
appear. 


In several of the discussions at the hearing the ideas expressed 
on the structure of ALA were in reality ideas on the purpose of 
ALA. As these comments were repeated at the bull sessions after 
hours, at Council and Membership Meetings, it became apparent that 
the terms were for most members interchangeable. Article II of 
the Constitution simply states “The object of the American Library 
Association shall be to promote library service and librarianship.” 
The debate centers on whether this is to be an educational objec- 
tive or a personnel objective. For some it was a question of 
either or . . . for others it was a question of making both work 
together. 

A parade of testimonials to a variety of feelings about ALA 
and its dues, ALA and its priorities, ALA and its structure—it was 
a good session and helped clear the air for important late night 
sessions that were to follow as well as the interminable debates 
that occupied much of Council and Membership time. Out of the 
many viewpoints came a resolution calling for ALA to table the 
dues structure change until after a complete reorganization of 
ALA. Chairman Frank Sessa pointed out that the resolution could 
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only be advisory as it was a committee hearing and not a mem- 
bership meeting. 


Crowded into the refurbished Grand Ballroom of the Traymore 
Hotel were the members of the Children’s Services Division (CSD) 
ready to hear from three librarians who had gone out of their 
way to reach children growing up unaware of the wonders of a 
library. Mrs. Brooke Sheldon of the New Mexico State Library 
had her sharp-edge honed as she told the assembly of the prob- 
lems of the Spanish-speaking child suddenly hurtled into English 
language culture upon entering school. The resultant dropouts sel- 
dom find the library. She gave moving examples of those who had. 

She refuted Ervin Gaines’ remarks in the January 1969 Library 
Quarterly in which he said that “As a social agency the library has 
many disabilities, and these disabilities may be fatal to the entire 
public library movement if they continue to receive major shares 
of the library budget and staff attention." She went on “These re- 
marks, favorably editorialized upon in Library Journal, April 15, 
1969, indicate that libraries have tried and failed in this area and 
must move on to other things. In actual fact, libraries have not 
used large quantities of staff time and budget.” She pointed out 
that a 1968 study on “Library Service to the Disadvantaged” in- 
dicates a small proportion of library budget and staff time devoted 
to this involvement. 

Mrs. Ruth Hadlock worked with preschool children at the Stew- 
arts Point Reservation in California. She told a sobered and silent 
audience of the abject poverty and deprivation that has nearly ex- 
tinguished joy of life and curiosity. It causes a fear of the world 
outside and a wish to have no part of it. Libraries are unrealistic 
in their help. 

Mrs. Binnie Tate, Los Angeles Public Library, is volatile and 
speaks her mind with a machine-gun stream of consciousness that 
is at once overwhelming and appealing. She wanted to talk about 
the revitalization of the librarian. Coming from the Watts experi- 
ence, she called for a team approach to the community. She felt it 
was impossible to serve a community if you did not know the chil- 
dren and the adults. Specialties in library service dre needed but 
only if the law and order of the library can be upset. Why not 
disorganized service, she asked? Right now there were those who 
think about people and those who are possessed by the library ma- 
terials. Library schools take note, she added. 


The conclusion of the CSD meeting brought the announcement 
that the first May Hill Arbuthnot lecture had been awarded to Mar- 
gery Fisher, noted children's author. The lecture will be presented 
at Case Western Reserve on April 10, 1970. Details will be an- 
nounced at a later date. 


-A committee that has been plugging along primarily on the 
steam generated by chairman David Cohen suddenly found them- 
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selves attracting an overflow crowd on Monday night in the Shel- 
burne-Empress Hotel. Over one thousand heard a panel discuss 
“Quality Inter-racial Books: Criteria for Selection and Guidelines 
to Publishers." On the panel were some no-nonsense people: Rose 
Agree, head librarian, Forest Rd. School, Valley Stream, N.Y.; 
Loretta Barrett, editor, Anchor and Zenith Books, Doubleday Co.; 
Binnie Tate, senior children's specialist, Los Angeles P. L. Federal 
Project; Barbara Walker, associate editor, Scholastic Service, Multi- 
Ethnic Book Programs. 

The drift of the meeting was that books that merely change the 
color of the faces in illustrations are not good enough for the child 
of today. In the great upsurge of publishing about minorities 
there is an urgency in finding ways of putting books in libraries 
that reflect a positive image of these groups. Recognizing that 
"black is not only beautiful but gold" to the publishers, there is a 
need for libraries to pressure that talented authors from minority 
groups have an opportunity to be published. 

The committee has developed a set of Guidelines to be presented 
to publishers subsequent to approval by the Board of the American 
Association of School Librarians. 


Over eight hundred librarians gathered to hear a program pre- 
sented by the Young Adult Services Division (YASD). It turned 
out to be ironically titled “Is Anybody Listening ?". 

In the beginning there was rock. Not acid rock, mind you. It 
was more like folk-chamber. But, was anybody listening? Was 
anybody listening when Helen Harris, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
moderator, posed the initial question to a panel of four young 
adults? If they were listening they were having a difficult time 
over the fear-ridden laughter and the crude, don’t-want-to-know 
mutterings of half the people in the room. 

The question to the four young people on the podium was pro- 
vocative. What would they do if they were the administrator of 
their own library? What kind of service would they supply? The 
four (one clearly from the ghetto) took a collective deep breath 
and plunged ahead in spite of the hostile audience. 

Samuel Bing of Philadelphia, a member of the youth advisory 
committee to the Columbia Avenue Branch of the Free Library, 
gave a fervid appeal that libraries become meaningful. Beside him 
was bright and socially committed Robin Kvitko from Margate, 
New Jersey. The most insistently rational member of the panel 
was David Cherner of Atlantic City who could be a winning con- 
tributor to anyone’s debating team. And seemingly timid Eliza- 
beth Silver of Tarrytown, N.Y., stated her case with great deter- 
mination and clarity. 

As Miss Harris fired out the question-problems the heads re- 
mained cool and the tongues articulate in their own idiom. There 
was often disagreement among panelists making the exchange in- 
tense and human. Certainly, this program could not have been re- 
placed by position papers—it was now communication. 
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What would they like librarians to be? In brutal brief words they 
said to get out of the Stone Age ... give a lot more love to the 
people and really care for their search for meaning. They asked 
for meaningful response to the needs of the young. 

How? By entering into their diversified concerns and changes 
in attitudes; by understanding what lies behind these changes and 
by placing themselves into the community . . . becoming part of it; 
and by presenting social programs, being a meeting place, and 
trusting youth. 

They tackled the shortage of funds too. Students and young 
people should be involved in the administration and have some say 
in the critical problems that face the library. If the funds are 
short and the board of trustees are sulking without hope, “the kids 
will be able to collect the funds, someway.” 

All agreed that they wanted to see big changes in the kinds 
of people who become librarians. They advised to only hire “a spe- 
cial kind of person" who will be there because they like people and 
are "not just there to pick up their paycheck and supervise and 
yell at kids." 


Samuel Bing, speaking of his experience in the ghetto, attacked 
those librarians who close the library early and flee the ghetto. 
"If it’s a drag to them, think how we feel . . . we have to be there 
from night to day and day to night." 

If they had listened, the librarians assembled would have been 
moved by the panelists' hunger—no, their demand for the authentic. 
Again and again they asked for people **who are on the scene today, 
who are telling the truth." They want people whose terms are: 
passion, struggle, exposure of the consciousness, trust in feelings, 
indignation, avowal of love through acts, and the refusal to be 
condemned. 

Finally, in considerable heat and with unmistakable sympathy, 
Samuel Bing mourned for the plight of the librarian who is com- 
mitted but frustrated by the traditional trappings of the library. 
"In our neighborhood, youth is tied because the librarian's hands 
are tied. Every day the same . . . Their hands should be set free 
so we can all do our thing." Somewhere in his library Samuel Bing 
must have found a librarian who is “a special kind of person." 


The rudeness of the audience was a shock. The words and ideas 
have appeared in the literature before. Why did they have to be 
repeated? It showed how little has been actually happening. It 
showed how little has actually been felt by librarians. Here was 
exposure to human feeling, fervid indignation, the desire for knowl- 
edge, the plea for help given without stinting in the open manner 
that only youth have heart enough left to do. It is known that the 
young people that appeared on that program couldn't eat before 
going out to face that audience which gave them rude laughter 
and loud disinterested talk in response. These are the people who 
work with youth? It is a shame that only one of the loud and ob- 
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streperous was asked to leave the room. That part of the group 
assembled that really cared should have kicked the whole Neander- 
thal group out, apologized to the young people, and had a good 
exchange that would have sent the four out of Atlantic City with 
some hope for libraries and their librarians. 


It was on the evening of June 19 that a group of nearly one Congress for 
hundred and eighty people met in the Manger-Annapolis Hotel in Change 
Washington, D.C. The group was composed predominantly of li- 
brary school students from the New York, Pennsylvania, and Mary- 
land area. Considering that the idea for the meeting grew out 
of a March meeting of concerned students it was a remarkable feat 
that they made it to the nation’s capital let alone conducted 
meetings. 

The meetings were freewheeling and lightly structured to meet 
the needs of modern communications, but their purpose was to dis- 
cuss the shortcomings of the library profession and develop a pro- 
gram. Part of the debate was as to whether their demands on the 
profession were to be presented at the ALA Conference in the fol- 
lowing week. 

After much discussion that moved from the auditorium at the 
Smithsonian, rooms in the hotel, and at Federal City College, it 
was decided that they would present their program at the ALA 
Membership Meeting. In the interest of the record, here are the 
statements from the Congress for Change as read to the Member- 
ship Meeting, June 25, 1969. 
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Introduction by James C. Welbourne: he indicated that the following 
speakers are presenting some of the statements issuing from the meeting 
of the Congress for Change in Washington, D.C. He stated that not all 
the statements were original with the participants in the Congress, but 
that those which had been written by other concerned librarians had the 
endorsement of the Congress for Change. 


Leila Davis, Syracuse University Graduate School of Library Science, 
delegate from the Congress for Change, and non-member of ALA by 
choice. 

We, the Congress for Change, are present at this ALA convention to 
oppose suggested changes which would increase ALA’s irrelevance and 
inflexibility, and to join in a temporary alliance with the forces for 
change within ALA. At the same time, we will not lose our identity 
and individuality as the Congress for Change. 

Several demands are being presented to ALA. If substantive action 
is not taken by Midwinter, the Congress for Change is prepared to launch 
an active campaign to discourage membership in ALA among 
professionals. 


Joan Goddard, Daniel Boone Regional Library, Columbia, Missouri, and 
ALA member. 

The need for public professional support for librarians embattled in 
intellectual freedom problems was discussed at length at the Congress 
for Change. The provisions of the Congress for Change statement pre- 
pared on this subject are similar to those in the action program proposed 
by the Intellectual Freedom Committee. However, because the language 
of the statement expresses in some small degree the urgency for action 
in this area which is felt by many persons in ALA and the Congress 
for Change, I wish to take approximately two minutes to read the 
statement. 

The Congress for Change demands that the American Library Associa- 
tion establish an investigatory body charged with the responsibility for 
(a) determining the facts surrounding cases involving library censorship 
and the intellectual freedom of librarians, and (b) whether the rights 
of the librarians involved have been violated. 

The body proposed must be given a budget of sufficient amounts to 
allow as many of its members as necessary to conduct such investigations 
at the library and in the community where they occur. 

The proposed body, after conducting an investigation, will report its 
findings to the Executive Board of the Association for action. 

If an infraction or violation of the rights of the librarians involved 
has occurred, the Executive Board must offer sanctions to the library 
and community in question. Such sanctions should include, at least, (a) 
the use of published organs of ALA and the profession to publicize the 
situation and to recommend that members of ALA and the profession 
not accept employment in the particular library or community, and (b) 
that a listing of institutions where such infractions have occurred be 
maintained and publicized. Such a listing will include the names of the 
institutions and the reasons for the inclusion on the list. When such 
reasons no longer apply or exist, the name of the institution shall þe 
removed from the list. 

This demand stems from our concern over the increasing number of 
cases involving the forced resignation or outright dismissal of librarians 
because of their stand on the freedom to read, the most recent of which 
occurred in Kingston, New York, on June 18, 1969. The need for public 
professional support for these embattled librarians has long been obvious, 
and ALA action is years overdue. 

If the Association does not undertake the steps proposed in this de- 
mand, the Congress for Change will do so independently. 
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Ellen Gay Detlefsen, recent graduate of Columbia University School of Library 
Library Service, student member of the ALA, and delegate to this con- Education E 
vention from the Congress for Change. ' E. 
The participants in Congress for Change present the following cur- E. 
riculum-centered proposals for the immediate consideration and imple- SAM 


mentation by ALA's Board of Education for Librarianship and the ^E 
American Association of Library Schools. | 

Present standards and procedures for accrediting library education 
programs lack relevance to today's professional needs and have been 
largely ineffective in raising the standards of training for librarianship. 
Therefore, we urge that accreditation be relinquished by the ALA and E 
turned over to the American Association of Library Schools. This As- COME 
sociation would in turn invite students and new professionals to take A. 
part in the writing of new standards and participate fully on all future 
accreditation teams. 

We further urge that the individual library schools consider the fol- 
lowing proposals in relation to their own currieula and make the ap- 
propriate revisions: 

To meet the need for a wider educational experience and to meet the 
varied backgrounds of entering students, core curricula should first be 
streamlined; opportunities to take courses in other university depart- 
ments should be encouraged, if not expected; and opportunities for inter- 
institutional exchange of courses and credits should be established. 

To complement the increased inter-disciplinary character of the field 
of librarianship, library schools must offer more subject matter courses 
and widen the scope of existing facilities by including non-library 
specialists. AN 

To counter the widespread dissatisfaction of students and recent (TE 
alumni with existing library school curricula, committees to study cur- 
rieula should be established in each library school, to consist of students, 
recent alumni, and faculty. Course evaluations as well as evaluations of 
the school curriculum as a whole should be solicited from the entire 
student body, faculty, and concerned alumni. Communication with other 
curriculum committees at other library schools should be mandatory. 


E 
Thomas Bonn, Syracuse University Graduate School of Library Science, Midwinter CI 
and ALA member. Meeting E 

As the American Library Association is considered both by its mem- e 
bers and by the public at large as the professional association of librar- i 
ians, its decisions reflect directly the entire library profession. We, 
therefore, take issue with the recently stated reasons of the ALA Execu- 
tive Board for holding the Midwinter Meeting of the Association in Chi- 
cago, and plead with the Board to reconsider its latest re-affirmation of 
the Chicago site. 

To concerned librarians, to younger professionals, and to students, 
the events which occurred at and which followed the 1968 Democratic 
Convention represent all that is wrong with our American society. 
Granting that similar events could have occurred in any number of 
American cities, it is nevertheless undeniable that they did occur in 
Chicago during the summer of 1968. We call on the Executive Board to 
set aside its basically economic reasons for holding the meeting in Chi- 
cago and join the list of distinguished associations which have relocated 
their Chicago-bound national meetings. As new professionals and stu- 
dents we are too painfully aware of the political machinery which runs 
Chicago and of its rejection of the causes which activate committed 
individuals. At this time we cannot and we will not support a meeting 
in that city. 


Renee Feinberg, New York. ABM x ; E | 
One of the issues which concerned us at the Congress for Change was E 
the problem of listening to each other and in that listening to be tolerant. ; T 
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Did you listen to Senator Case? Did you hear him? Did you share 
his concern for the expenditure on the antiballistic missile system? I 
speak to you not as a young person but as a veteran of the sixties with 
gray hairs, and I ask the ALA not to support the ABM program. 


Christine Patterson, Roundtable on Social Responsibilities, and ALA 
member. 

As human beings and as library professionals, we condemn our na- 
tion’s participation in the undeclared war in Vietnam. We are opposed 
to the proliferation of military force for the following reasons: 

(1) the destruction of human beings; 

(2) the neglect of our domestic problems and of those problems which 

prevail throughout the neighborhood of nations; 

(3) the consequent brutalization of every one of us, but particularly 

of our young men who must kill in our name. 


Jim Welbourne, University of Maryland School of Library and Infor- 
mation Services, and ALA member. 

As concerned librarians, we the delegates to the Congress for Change, 
support what we consider to be the intrinsic right of every individual 
to participate fully in the decisions which affect his life. We are only 
too well aware, however, that meaningful participation in libraries will 
never be realized until we as professionals recognize our responsibility 
to actively encourage and serve our community, whomever they may be, 
in its search toward meaningful control and self-determination. 

I should also like to read a statement entitled the Friday the 13th 
Manifesto, which emanated from an Institute on Library Service to the 
Black and Urban Poor, held at Wayne State University: 


Friday the 13th Manifesto 
WE BELIEVE: 

The publie library has responded to the demands of the power struc- 
ture rather than the needs of the total community. 

The social crises of the cities have brought the people into conflict with 
the Establishment. The profession reflects the values and attitudes of 
that Establishment! Priorities at present are responsible to the articu- 
lated needs and demands of the power structure and have not extended 
to the unarticulated needs of those outside the power structure. 

It is the responsibility of the public library and the library profession 
to address themselves to this problem by refocusing their attention and 
priorities to meeting the total informational needs of its inner city public 
that will help break the cycle of poverty and racism, at present fostered 
by the system. 

In the light of past failures we say that the library profession has 
been neither neutral nor objective and therefore has no alternative but 
to adopt immediately a philosophy of “advocacy” in every aspect of its 
service to the urban poor. It is important to note that conflicts within 
the community are not to be arbitrated by the library but when the 
interests of the community come into conflict with the vested interests 
of the Establishment then the philosophy of advocacy must become the 
only legitimate course of action. 

Adopting a philosophy of “advocacy” may mean: 

* taking a stand 
having a point of view, admitting a point of view 
being supportive 
fighting along with the community 
being committed 
establishing a loving relationship 
being able to empathize 
being objective rather than “neutral” 
being a change agent 
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* being for people on their terms 

* going beyond our own “clichés” 
Not having a philosophy of “advocacy” has meant we have: 

* sacrificed people for techniques 

* capitulated to the administration 

* supported the administration which 
capitulated to the Establishment 
opted out of our professional responsibilities 
copped out of our social commitment 
been the problem rather than the solution 
failed to be true to ourselves 
salved the conscience of the oppressors 
perpetuated the status quo 

For the reasons pointed out above, we feel that any course of action 
by the profession (co-ordinators, administrators, librarians, and educa- 
tors) which does not include the concept of “advocacy” in its deploy- 
merit must be regarded as being counter-productive to the ultimate wel- 
fare of the urban poor community. 


Bilie Wilson, New York. 

We the undersigned feel that you the leadership of ALA are unre- 
sponsive to us as individuals, unresponsive to us as librarians and to 
the problems we face in our society. Although you have given the ap- 
pearance of response with committees, roundtables and standards, you 
have failed to help them become meaningful by your lack of support. 

Some of us have not joined the ALA because of its ineffectiveness and 
irrelevance. Others of us have considered withdrawing our financial 
support because we cannot see meaningful ways in which we can partici- 
pate. Yet, at this point when we are beginning to see some results of 
our own demands for change, we do not wish to abandon our professional 
organization to those who have allowed it to remain stagnant. 

However, if ALA does not effectively increase its direction toward 
change, we must interpret this as an abdication of responsibility which 
we will then have no choice but to assume. 

To this end we present only three of our mutual problems for your 
immediate and effective action. Regardless of procedure, protocol, and 
tradition, we want to see evidence of your good faith by Midwinter 
conference. 

During the last year alone, ALA has failed to support its mem- 
bers by enforcing its standards in such places as Richmond, California; 
Farmingdale, Long Island; Missouri, and the State University of Cali- 
fornia. ALA must support the proposals of the Intellectual Freedom 
Committee for a support fund and the establishment of meaningful 
sanctions against institutions which ignore the Library Bill of Rights. 
Further statements of intellectual freedom are useless without legal 
support. We must join in cooperation with other concerned groups in 
T. Intellectual Freedom Coordinating Council and present a united 
ront. 

ALA election procedures fail to allow for the expression of a candi- 
date's views. In these times of social turmoil, a candidate's position on 
social and professional issues is more relevant than job experience to 
the selection of leadership in a professional organization. Ignoring 
vital issues does not inspire participation in an election or confidence in 
elected leadership. ALA must reconsider last year's refusal to recog- 
nize the membership's wishes for election reform. Further, ALA must 
publish and distribute through the ALA Bulletin a specific breakdown 
of the election results, including the number of votes cast, and the num- 
ber of votes each candidate receives. Once elected, the actions of 
Council and the Executive Board must be taken through roll call vote 
and the results distributed through established channels. 

ALA must take further steps than the Asheim Report has done in 
exploring manpower possibilities. The value and place of the parapro- 
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fessional (Bachelor degree holders) in the library has been passed over. 
Librarians should not feel threatened by freedom from clerical routines, 
freedom from basic reference problems, freedom to do more specialized 
information dissemination and to stimulate minds as their professional 
education should prepare them to do. 

ALA has failed to fully explore and educate its membership as to the 
value and place of the paraprofessional in the library. Standards for 
recruitment, education, and placement of paraprofessionals must be con- 
sidered and implemented. 

ALA must also re-examine and revitalize its recruitment policies for 
the profession. An increasing number of minority group members are 
graduating from college, but there has been no proportionate increase in 
their entrance into the field. ALA must ask why these and other young 
people do not consider librarianship a relevant profession and ALA 
must honestly face the answers. 





Second vice-president Archie L. McNeal 


First Council Archie L. McNeal, second vice-president, chaired the meeting that 
Well Attended opened at 10:00 am, June 24. Clearing away the traditional rec- 
ognition of division presidents he called on San Francisco’s John 
Anderson, chairman of the Special Committee on ALA Chapter Re- 
lationships, for a report on its activities since its first meeting in 
1967. “The scope of chapter relationships is large, complex, and 
frustrating. The very organizational structure of the Association 
prohibits chapter involvement. Regular orientation workshops and 
caucus meetings are considered essential by chapter councilors. 
Better two-way communication is asked and chapter councilors want 
active participation in ALA,” he reported. The theme of more 
participation was being formally introduced to the conference. 
Mr. Anderson asked that the committee be extended for an addi- 
tional two years in order to clarify specific projects (the J. Morris 
Jones-World Book Encyclopedia-ALA Goals Award went to the 
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committee and the Southwestern Library Association to seek spe- 
cific recommendations for improving chapter relationships). Its 
lease was granted. 


Roger H. McDonough gave a rambling narrative account of the 
frustrations incumbent with the current administration in Wash- 
ington centering on the disastrous cuts in support to libraries. He 
told of many editorials appearing in the national press and in par- 
ticular of his writing a letter to President Nixon expressing con- 
cern over the $88 million slash: “I received a reply from some 
third-string assistant in the White House, who said in effect, 'ter- 
ribly sorry, Viet Nam, you know.’” He commented that the pat- 
tern may be set for the term of the current administration which 
could go for eight years. As was heard again and again at the 
conference, the time was at hand for vigorous action. To remain 
silent now was to agree with the federal policy that books are “low 
priority." 

Mrs. Carma Leigh, chairman of the Committee on Legislation, 
reported on a revision of the wording of the statement of policy 
for the committee which was syntactical in nature. It was ap- 
proved. She spoke of the status of several bills in Congress (see 
Washington Report p. 907). A petition to Congress was then read 
urging the full funding of programs in education and library pro- 
grams vital to the development of human resources. It asked that 
Congress establish full-funding as of high priority. Council re- 
action was unanimous and affirmative. 


Council now came to the issue for the day. The revised dues 
schedule was to be presented for approval so that it could be sent 
to the Membership Meeting the following day for ratification. Allie 
Beth Martin, chairman of the Membership Committee, presented 
the background on the charge to the committee. Frank B. Sessa, 
chairman of the Special Subcommittee on ALA Dues Structure 
(SSALADS), reported on the many hearings held at the previous 
Midwinter and at a special session the previous day. The latter 
had produced a resolution from the floor calling for tabling of the 
dues revision until such time as a change in the structure of ALA 
was completed. The committee report was opened to discussion 
from Council. 

A long stream of Council members appeared at the ten micro- 
phones scattered throughout the hall Members observing were 
allowed to comment upon permission from the chair. Some repre- 
sentative comments came from Evelyn Levy, Enoch Pratt Library, 
when she voiced the concern over how the money was to be spent 
in terms of priorities and policies of ALA. Raymond E. Williams, 
Virginia Library Association, felt that the revision was too ex- 
cessive. Mrs. Ruthanne Boyer, member from Deerfield, Ill., asked 
Council to table the dues structure revision until after the mem- 
bership meeting. James W. Pirie, Portland, Ore., asked what in- 
come the dues increase would bring. Robert McClarren, treasurer, 
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reported that under ideal conditions it could produce $600,000. Mrs. 
Barbara Lawrence, Lake City, Fla., commented that the dues rep- 
resent less than 1 percent of individual income and if we are asking 
the federal government for 1 percent of their budget we would 
embarrass our position by deciding it was too much for ws to pay. 
Elizabeth Findley, Oregon Library Association, commented on the 
librarians that misrepresent their incomes in order to fall into a 
lower dues category. Elizabeth Abolin, Maryland Library Associa- 
tion, said she had been directed to vote against the raise and was 
asking for reorganization. James Michaelson, member, said that 
dues increase should be denied to force reorganization by depriva- 
tion. Certainly one of the more eloquent statements came from 
California's Robert Vosper, past-president of ALA. 


I am really shocked and startled by the apparent tendency in the 
room to be overwhelmed at the thought that there should be an increase 
in dues by ALA after so many years. The simple fact of inflation is so 
clear that it need not be discussed. The more important fact is that de- 
spite the implication of the previous speaker (Am indication that ALA 
was not responsive to membership. Ed.), the ALA is in serious financial 
trouble simply because it has, indeed, been remarkably responsible to the 
demands, interests, and requirements of its members. In my experience, 
for what it may be worth, we've been clearly heading in this direction 
because of repeated, intentionally, understandably defensible requests on 
the part of the membership, along with Council, to undertake massive, 
urgent, new programs in support of the profession and in support of 
library service in the country. 

We have been urged to undertake extended programs in support of 
recruitment, in support of intellectual freedom, or international rela- 
tions. We have been urged to develop important new divisions—Infor- 
mation Science and Automation Division, for example. Services have 
been continuing to mount but no one has come forward with the inclina- 
tion to review policy and program to reduce and eliminate existing 
activities. 

Consequently, it seems to me, if this organization really is to be a 
responsible, ongoing professional association, it must face up to this 
fiscal problem and consider it, really, not in terms of what ALA will do 
for me as an individual member but lofty-eyed, hopefully in a group, 
support as we have in the past extension of library services across the 
country. 


Emerson Greenaway, past-president of ALA, pointed out that 
there is plenty of machinery within the existing structure to change 
ALA as the needs are indicated by the times. 


Raymond Suput, Case Western Reserve, Cleveland, hit the plat- 
form group with one of those non sequitur questions (Are you still 
beating your palsied mother?). He said he would pay any dues 
passed by the membership but he was concerned that the member- 
ship was suspicious of the headquarters in Chicago. “They are 
not willing to fatten cats at 50 E. Huron. Therefore, I would 
say and recommend that Messrs. McDonough, Clift, and Vosper try 
to dispel this suspicion." 

It wasn't until several other speakers waiting at the microphones 
had commented on their feelings about the dues that Irving Lieb- 
erman, councilor-at-large, rose to Mr. Suput's bait. He commented 
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that in his position as director of a library school he was occa- 
sionally asked to recommend people for appointment at ALA head- 
quarters and had found it difficult because they were not able to 
offer the kind of salary available in many libraries. “I do not be- 
lieve the people at 50 E. Huron are ‘fat cats.’ As a matter of fact, 
they are quite lean.” 

Suput replied that he did not intend anything personal but that 
he just wanted some people to refute the suspicions that fat cats 
were lolling around ALA headquarters. William De John, Social 
Responsibilities Round Table (SRRT), responded that in his group 
discussions the personalities at headquarters were not criticized. “I 
think it was unfortunate that he made the comment. I disagree 
with him completely.” 


Raymond E. Williams, Virginia Library Association, then moved 
that the entire question of the dues be tabled or postponed until 
the Friday meeting of the Council so that the Membership Meeting 
could react. Eric Moon, councilor-at-large, objected that it would 
be better for Council to pass the revised schedule so that Member- 
ship could fully react. Alex Ladenson, Constitution and By-Laws 
Committee, agreed with Mr. Moon and pointed out that if Council 
tabled the proposal Membership could only discuss it. If it were 
passed at Council then it goes to the Membership Meeting for rati- 
fication. The motion was withdrawn. Raymond Shank called for 
the question. The report of the Membership Committee was passed. 


With this completion of business many of the Membership could 
be seen leaving the auditorium. They missed hearing Council vote 


for a second year not to return to endowment money borrowed to , 


pay for the headquarters building. Alex Ladenson read the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws report. Article VI. Sec. 4 (c) was known 
popularly as “90” because it required Membership to submit a 
petition within 90 days of Council action in order to rescind that 
action. The continuing objections to the change in the Constitution 
caused the Executive Board to restudy the proposition and decide 
that the true intent of the change was not written into the state- 
ment and they withdrew it and sent it back to the Constitution and 
By-Laws Committee for possible revision. All other revisions of 
the Constitution as printed in the May 1969 Bulletin were passed. 
The major item was the reorganization of the Committee on Pro- 
gram Evaluation and Support and the creation of a Budget Assem- 
bly with the responsibility for studying budget proposals and offer- 
ing proposals to the committee on budget development. 

Richard Darling reported to Council on the change of status of 
the American Association of School Librarians within the Na- 
tional Education Association. It is to be an associate of NEA and 
would lose its department status. It would remain a division of 
ALA and maintain an office in the Washington headquarters of 
NEA. Council approved the action and adjourned. 
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Well over two thousand jammed into the Grand Ballroom of the 
Traymore Hotel on Tuesday night to hear the culmination of the 
Newbery-Caldecott hoopla. These affairs have always been a de- 
light or a bust. This year it was close to the latter. The food 
was not very good and the service was less than that. And the 
acceptance speeches just didn't ignite the listener. Lloyd Alex- 
ander seemed strangely constrained when one remembers his im- 
promptu remarks at Midwinter. Uri Shulevitz’ comments were in- 
trospective and he took the opportunity to take a good swipe at 
those who insist that illustration is not art. “There is no real 
distinction between art and illustration, between old art and new 
art. There is only good art and bad art." 


At the same time the Social Responsibilities Round Table were 
programmed into a room in the Dennis Hotel. As it was their 
first program they couldn't foresee just what their turn-out was 
to be. They asked for a room to seat six hundred. Over eight 
hundred were jammed into the room and an easy five hundred were 
turned away. The program was by far the most interesting and 
provocative of the convention. (Watch for publication of the papers 
in LJ.) Mrs. Brigitte L. Kenney, research associate at the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi Medical Center, comments in the September issue 
of the Mississippi Library News: 


The newly-formed round table on social responsibilities put on a daz- 
zling program Tuesday night. Three speakers talked on the failure of 
libraries; here again the key word was “relevance.” Instead of the 
emotional haranguing we had expected, we heard well thought-out 
papers. Strong statements were made, with which one might disagree, 
but they seemed true and well-founded to this observer. Interspersed 
were multi-media presentations—slides superimposed over film clips, ac- 
companied by music. The combination was emotionally exhausting and 
deeply disturbing. Pictures of abject poverty among American Indians 
were overlaid with bra ads and the well-known ad of the young executive 
wound up for action with a huge key in his back. 

What brought so many? Curiosity or real concern? We will never 
know, but no one in that room could fail to be touched by what was 
being said. 


Major Owens, commissioner, Community Development Agency of 
the Human Resources Administration of the City of New York, 
and former Brownsville Community Coordinator, Brooklyn Public 
Library, set the tone in his opening remarks as moderator: 


When we speak of failure we are not primarily concerned with the be- 
havior of individual librarians. It is, of course, important that librarians 
like other professionals and average citizens do participate, do seek to 
make themselves relevant in every way possible. It is our duty and 
obligation to participate and to register as much influence as possible for 
peace and against the barbaric war in Vietnam; for full civil and 
constitutional rights for all; for a government that offers aid which 
guarantees reasonable opportunity for all. 


He then asked some astringent rhetorical questions: 


* Are school librarians who allow their libraries to be used as a place 
where children are sent for an hour of quiet and rest guilty of cowardice 
and neglect? 
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e Should the library profession mount a campaign which shows that 
a curriculum which continues to use the library as a sterile unit of the 
English textbook is bad and inefficient education? 

e Should the school library continue its passive role? 

e Should the school librarian be assigned rank and level to the assist- 
ant principal in order for the independent study approach to be inte- 
grated into all grades and subject areas? 

» Does the failure of the school libraries help set the stage then for 
the failure of our public libraries? 

» Can adult education move at a faster and more efficient rate if the 
publie library plays a central role, especially in the ghetto areas? 

e Should staff patterns be revamped to make it possible to use pri- 
marily community residents in poverty areas? 

Major Owens, then, in an old vaudeville term, brought down the 
house when he angrily concluded, *Meanwhile, back at the library 


school . . . what is being done?" 


The use of media between the presentations was refreshing and 
had a unifying effect on the entire presentation. Overlays of motion 
pictures, still slides, and high-speed sequential pictures created an 
essay that was seemingly farcical but strangely affecting on the 
"rape of the American Indian." 

John H. Black, chairman, Student Association Council School of 
Library Service, Columbia University, called on library schools 
to “open up or shut down.” He pointed out that in the fields of 
science and technology the doors have already been closed to those 
with the traditional library education. In the areas of urban cen- 
ters, ghettos, and slums the doors are rapidly closing to librarians 
adhering to traditional service and to traditional training. He 
called for library schools to let down the admissions barriers and 
allow the people from poverty and ghetto areas to receive enough 
training so that they can return to their areas and help reach the 
functionally illiterate. He placed the burden for change in library 
education squarely on the shoulders of the students in library 
schools. 


Geraldine Clark, Bureau of Libraries, New York City Board of 
Education, followed a media presentation on the grape pickers' 
strike in California that seemed to sway to the soulful song “I 
Pity the Poor Immigrants." She spoke of the school librarian torn 
between the role of educator caught in the status quo and the li- 
brarian committed to the student. She attacked the current library 
practices that support the upper and middle class white culture and 
measure all others against that standard. She called for a wrest- 
ing of control away from the existing institutions and providing 
those who have been kept in “perpetual peasantry” with determina- 
tion of their own future. It was a hard-hitting presentation to 
the “establishment” gathered in the room. It spoke coolly of what 
is waiting for them tomorrow in their libraries. 


The final media selection was the sadness of the dreams and the 
realities of today played to “God Bless the Child That's Got His 
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William E. Hinchcliff 


Own." William E. Hinchcliff, media services, Federal City College, 
admitted that his paper was utterly lacking in “redeeming prurient 
interest." “Our nation has become," he said, “a war-lubricated, 
techno-corporate state." He called for librarians to try to un- 
derstand their society by cutting through the clogged media to 
help people find the truth of their plight. He accused librarians 
of being too timid and too comfortable to involve themselves in the 
world. He gave the college libraries what-for when he called them 
inaccessible and their staffs unknowable. He called for librarians 
to move ahead and use media to pull themselves out of their own 
“emotional ghetto” and utilize the best of human motivation to 
place themselves in the forefront of dealing with human beings. 
Here was good wit and the offer of many intriguing ideas of how 
we might move toward putting more humanity into the library. 


Well over two thousand people moved into the ballroom of the 
Traymore at 7:30 in the morning to hear the Honorable Hubert 
H. Humphrey let fly with his particular brand of oratory. He 
didn’t disappoint anyone. He said what we wanted to hear and 
more. 


For the want of a book, the war—against illiteracy, ignorance, pov- 
erty, and prejudice—which is the only war America wants—can be lost, 
all for the want of about as much as we spend per day on the war in 
Vietnam. 


Pointing an accusing finger at his audience, he said: 
I’m here to get you to fight for children, adults, and a civilization that 
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needs us. Some of the law and order people are bombing out your 
libraries . . . thirty-five million isn't even enough to scrape the bottom 
of a ship and begin to paint it .. . they don’t think you'll fight. Ladies, 
give it to 'em! 

He touched all bases. 

Ethnic studies are here to stay. (It is) the beauty of diversity and a 
pluralistic society. How many of your libraries have good books on the 
Negro, the Indian, the Puerto Rican? You better get started. 

The missiles that worry me. The missiles of poverty, bigotry, hate, 
alienation, suspicion, and distrust are all over America. 

Education is more vital than all the military. 

The budget is not holy writ. It was written by mortals—it can be 
changed. 

You've got to get in the fight. 

Don't lower your voice. 

Needless to say he brought the audience to their feet. We can 
only hope that he brought them to pens and typewriters keeping 
their voice up if not their hope. 


David Kaser, president of the Association of College and Re- 
search Libraries, opened the annual business meeting by announc- 
ing a change in the agenda allowing Evert Volkertsz to present the 
resolution that came out of the meeting of the Committee on Aca- 
demie Status (see p. 925). Almost the entire resolution was torn 
apart and discussed. There was some confusion over the certification 
of librarians but Volkertz stated that since professorial faculty 
were not required to be certified it was not the desire of the 
group to call for certification of librarians in academic situations. 
The resolution was broken into two sections for presentation to 
Membership Meeting at 2:00 pm that afternoon (see p. 945). 


Homer L. Fletcher, one of California's deans of the intellectual free- 
dom cause, presided over a session sponsored by the Intellectual Free- 
dom Committee. It seems that you have to get up pretty early if you 
want to be one step ahead of the censor. The session began at 8:00 
am on Wednesday with a recording of Tom Lehrer singing “Smut” 
and quickly went into the well-known John Foresman, Richmond, 
Calif., ease. Excerpts from the tapes of the hearings were played 
and the former director of that city's public library told a tale of 
intrigue, politics, show-biz, and chicanery. Stating his beliefs 
today, Foresman spoke of the librarian as a censor: the hiding of 
books on shelves behind desks, the setting of age requirements, 
and of course unbalanced collecting. He said that he won the bat- 
tle with the censor but nearly lost his health in the process and 
lost his ability to communicate with the board. He left the library 
knowing what he emphasized to the nearly five hundred gathered 
in that room: “you never fully win a censorship battle." 

Testimonials and commentary from the floor followed and then 
a morality fable was presented that was clever enough to refresh 
the mind and make the transition to Nina Ladof, St. Charles County 
Library, Missouri. Owning up that she was from “Wallace coun- 
try," the feisty Ladof told of how a listing of the library's peri- 
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odical holdings had set a patron after good ol’ Ramparts. The 
board read the book selection policy and sent the censor on her way. 
She returned with petitions asking that all books in any way related 
to anything or anyone subversive be so labeled. Out of it came 
a legal battle that was won on the grounds that publishers would 
sue the library if they were to label books in any way that could 
hurt their sales. But again the battle was not really won. It 
was costly; enemies were made. 

Orrin Dow, Farmingdale, Long Island, N.Y., wound up the pro- 
gram with his Orwellian account of being hit with an execution 
order from the Minute Men “for his crimes against humanity.” 
He told of his battle over Kazantzakis’ Temptation of Christ which 
he won but again the same story of an intimidated board and 
budget troubles. At last he arrived at the now classic but frighten- 
ing story of having a John Birch Society member elected to the 
board who steals a book he felt was dirty, being convicted of a 
felony, running advertisements against the library, and rummag- 
ing through the library’s garbage and trash cans looking for 
evidence. 

Behind all of the testimony and discussion was the constant re- 
ferral to the need for a support fund for librarians involved in 
censorship cases and subsequent Council and Membership meetings 
reflect this concern. But one can’t help wonder why there seems 
to be little concern on the part of librarians to bring the trustees 
and board members of libraries into the battle. It was obvious 
in each case that it was the board members who floundered and lost 
their conviction. A support fund is well worth the careful consid- 
eration of the membership but it seems doubtful that it is going 
to strengthen the resolve of trustees. 


A record-smashing crowd went chirruping into the Young Adult 
Services Division luncheon. As they waited either for service or 
the program, they could scan a card listing the many works of the 
prime attraction, author Nat Hentoff (Our Children Are Dying, 
Doctor Among the Addicts, New Equality, etc.). Hardly one to 
adopt either the choleric epithets of the militant or the loose re- 
verberating free-style phrasing of the hippie, Hentoff speaks in the 
vernacular of cerebral heat and unequivocating argument befitting 
the urbane and educated man who has made a living taking swipes 
at monkey business. 

Choosing “Relevance or Disservice" as his theme, Hentoff stated 
the belief that the library is becoming more and more the center 
of inquiry, an inquiry that is more relevant not only to what you 
know, but to who you are. Young people of today are following 
the ideal of the Christian man as defined by the Bishop of Man- 
chester. They see the outcome of their humanity resting in how 
completely they are capable of keeping themselves in a state of 
“permanent revolution which begins within . . ." one’s own being. 
Only then, he said, is the next step possible—to remake society. 

Hentoff took out after Bruno Bettelheim's proscription to the 
adult world that they must keep grown-up concerns away from 
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children. Vietnam has revealed the U. S. to itself. Hentoff implied 
that, unlike the adult, the young cannot turn their backs to cruelty 
in the world. They know that the events of today will extract 
penalties from the society of tomorrow. And they are to be the 
society of tomorrow. 

To characterize some of the spokesmen of unrest, Hentoff then 
quoted Tom Hayden: “There is plenty left to destroy—fear of au- 
thority, fear of personal commitment.” It seems impossible to 
think that Hentoff could realize that he was touching on the “radi- 
cal professionalism” which could characterize some of the librar- 
ians that came to the conference to make their fearlessness known. 
You could meet them in the “Congress for Change” group, the 
Social Responsibilities Round Table, and just as dramatically 
though not as well known in such committees as YASD’s Library 
Services for Disadvantaged Youth. 


Three critical areas of public life were listed as creating the The Loss of . 
loss of faith and alienation of youth: 1) The debasement of public alt 
language permitted such absurdities as LBJ commending Rusk’s 
*passion for peace.” Hentoff snapped at General Hershey’s state- 
ment that “we've been flexible enough to kill people without declaring 
war.” 2) The allocation of the nation’s resources, said Hentoff, was 
an outrage with eighty billion given to defense and less than two 
billion going to programs to help the poor. 3) Hentoff then asked 
what faith can there be in an education system where one of the 
country’s most reputable schools, Bronx High School of Science, con- 
ducts fire drills in preparation for nuclear attack and insists chil- 
dren believe that crouching under their desks with their arms over 
their heads is going to save them. (Paul Goodman’s son was ex- 
pelled from this same school for refusing to participate in that 
farcical drill.) 

Hentoff held out hope to libraries that they can be relevant to 
the young if they provide for their special interests and if they 
realize the seriousness of those needs. Finally, said Hentoff, after 
a dramatic pause, “you can either help them or get out of their 
way.” 

For some Hentoff was a letdown. By this mid-point in the con- 
ference many of the librarians had heard all of this in various 
forms at the first session of Council, at the hearing on the dues, 
at the Social Responsibilities sessions, in ACRL business meetings, 
and in the halls and rooms of caucusing members. For some it 
was still news and for others it was just static that would go away 
if they ignored it. 


E 
Membership's scheduled meeting began with new business at a Membership ` 2 

little past 2:00 pm in the Grand Ballroom of Convention Hall after rif 
Harold Russell formally presented a Distinguished Service award 

to the Library of Congress for its work on behalf of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Employment of the Handicapped. They 
heard a report on ACRL meeting action taken in reference to status 

| for college and university librarians and passed the following reso- 
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lution to be sent to Council: VOTED, That the American Library 
Association adopt as its official policy the support of professional 
standards for all librarians and the implementation of such stand- 
ards by any and all appropriate professional means, including 1) 
censure and sanctions; 2) accreditation of libraries. 


Next came a long discussion on the structure and purposes of 
ALA with A. P. Marshall, Missouri, and Lester Stoffel, Illinois, 
presenting parallel motions on the establishment of a committee 
to study the organization and purpose. It was reported by Mr. Dix 
that such a committee had already been authorized to him by the 
Executive Board in their Sunday meeting. It then went into a 
long discussion with seemingly several motions on the floor at one 
time. An attempt to not accept a formal motion and to convey the 
sense of the membership to the president in the formation of the 
committee was defeated. Out of all the discussion came a state- 
ment of purpose for the committee and instructions on its mem- 
bership that became known in the halls as the “Dix Mix.” The 
Executive Board was to nominate twelve people and the presi- 
dent could select six; Junior Members Round Table and the Social 
Responsibilities Round Table were to nominate six each and Mr. 
Dix would select three from each group for a total of twelve members. 
A thirteenth man is to be selected by the president from the mem- 
bership to serve as chairman but he may not vote on the committee. 
(For the statement of purpose see Memo to Members p. 900.) 
There was something in the directions stating that a quorum would 
consist of three young and three old members; however, no actual 
age factor was outlined. 

During the course of this discussion, several attempts were made 
from the floor to place the meeting back on the agenda which would 
mean that they would be dealing with the dues structure. These 
attempts were defeated or ignored. 


President McDonough then proceeded to present the Congress for 
Change under the direction of James Welbornne, graduate student 
at the University of Maryland. Statements from that group were 
read into the Membership records (see p. 932). 

The dues structure now came into the firing line. Alex Laden- 
son, chairman of the Constitution and By-Laws Committee, read 
his report as published in the May 1969 ALA Bulletin. Each change 
was voted section by section. When he arrived at the dues for 
personal members the discussion began. For the most part it was 
a repeat of the discussions that had been going on in the dues 
hearing and in Council, but by this time a committee to study 
the structure and purpose of ALA was on the way. It seemed 
that most of the membership that had come to conference intent on 
“turning ALA around” also realized that it was going to take 
money to build Intellectual Freedom office activities, to ask Li- 
brary Administration Division to provide statistics on salaries and 
benefits, to accredit libraries, etc. After nearly an hour of dis- 
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cussion, the dues revision passed into being with a standing vote of 
933 for and 655 against. A motion from the floor was inserted 
caling for members of the Association to have different color 
badges to better control voting of non-members. It passed. 

There was a murmur of floor discussion on putting the dues to 
a mail vote. It happened so quickly and so late in the meeting that 
many members missed the point. It seems that Council had desig- 
nated from the beginning as is its prerogative to call for a vote 
from the membership assembled at Annual Conference. The at- 
tempt to overrule membership action by mail vote was unconstitu- 
tional. If membership had wanted a mail vote they should have over- 
ruled Council's action in calling for a “majority vote of the members 
present and voting at a meeting of the Association." (See Article 
XII of the Constitution as printed in the ALA Bulletin, November 
1968, p. 1265.) 

It was, by then, 5:30 pm. The Membership Meeting was ad- 
journed until 8:00 am Friday. 





In the slot that had been scheduled for the second session of 
Council went the extended Membership Meeting. A petition of 
over nine hundred names had been collected calling for a mail vote 
to override Membership's action on the personal dues structure. 
This time it was made clear by President McDonough as to the 
difference in overriding a Council action and a Membership rati- 
fication. In order to change the approved vote on personal mem- 
bership dues, a new dues structure amendment to the Constitution 
would have to come from Membership and go to Council for the 
required two readings, etc. The petition was dropped, and the rati- 
fication of the changes in the dues structure went through. Rob- 
ert Sheridan, Levittown, N.Y., then introduced a resolution calling 
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on Council to require that a W-2 Form photocopy be required to 
accompany payment of membership dues. Those dues received 
without a W-2 Form were to be considered a contribution to ALA 
until such time as the form was provided. After discussion that 
included a tongue-in-cheek recommendation that we have a round 
table on personal integrity the motion was denied. 


David H. Clift read to the membership a request from Robert 
Johnson, University of Arizona, that called for the cancellation 
of the 1970 site for the Midwinter Meeting in Chicago. The dis- 
cussion was not heated. There were those who felt that the cancel- 
lation of the meeting would be an effective protest to the government 
of the city. There were others who felt that we might endanger the 
support currently being given to the Chicago Public Library which 
has suffered for decades under a restricting budget. It went to a 
standing vote and it was turned down 578 to 299. 


Gordon McShean, Clinton, Ia., presented a motion on the Intel- 
lectual Freedom office activities that called for additional staff, ade- 
quate funds, a support fund, and the establishment of sanctions. 
Nina Ladof of Missouri offered an amendment that called for a 
budget item of $25,000 in the 1970 budget for a support fund. It 
was defeated. The McShean proposal passed. 

Dorothy McAllister, president of the American Library Trustee 
Association, called for a meeting in Washington, D.C., on July 9 
to meet with Congressmen and state objections to the cuts in 
funding. 

John Forsman called for a change in the voting procedure and 
moved that Council make it a matter of publie record on how each 
of their members vote through a roll call vote. He also called for 
a statement of position by each candidate for Council offices and 
the officers to be printed on the ballot and that the results of the 
election tally be printed in an appropriate journal The motion 
carried. 


William De John called for the reading of the position state- 
ments of the “Congress for Change" and that this time the mem- 
bership vote on each one. First to appear was Irene Land, Library 
Journal, N.Y., non-member, who read the statement condemning 
the war in Vietnam. Marietta Daniels Sheppard moved to amend 
the statement to read "against all wars." Learned Bulman, East 
Orange, N. J., offered a substitution stating that the membership 
£o on record as against the war in Vietnam and strike out all the 
' other statements in the motion. So there they stood with a motion 
on the floor and amendment to the motion and a substitute motion, 
or was it an amendment to the amendment? 


William Chait, Dayton, Ohio, took the floor pointing out that 
Council had been waiting since 8:00 am and it was now 11:30 am. 
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Knowing that Roberts Rules of Order gives precedence to a motion 
to adjourn, he so moved and it passed 642 to 286. The meeting 
adjourned until 2:30 pm. 


n 


J Council II It was Friday afternoon, 12:10 pm that the second session of 
: Council got under way. It had been scheduled to begin at 9:00 am. 
With a quorum of over seventy-five established they settled down 
to hear Edwin Castagna, chairman of the Committee on Intellectual 
Freedom, make his long-awaited report on proposed action. He 
announced that LeRoy Merritt, editor of the Intellectual Freedom 
Newsletter, was the deserving winner of the first Robert P. Downs 
award for the Defense of Intellectual Freedom awarded by the li- 
brary school at the University of Illinois. He then turned to the 
question of a support fund and procedures in handling cases on 
censorship. This was the proposal: 


z 
Led 


- Intellectual I. The Office for Intellectual Freedom and the Intellectual Freedom 
— Freedom Committee will announce that they are ready, willing, and able to hen 
“SA action on complaints of violations of the Library Bill of Rights whether 
fection Program from ALA members directly through the state Intellectual Freedom 
LET Committees, or, indeed, from anyone else. After receipt of a written 
$ and signed complaint, the Office for Intellectual Freedom will supply a 
standard form, which should then be completed, signed, and returned to 
the OIF by the complainant. 

II. After receiving the details of the complaint, in a proper form, it 
will be the responsibility of the IFC to determine whether it has juris- 


mE U^ 


E diction and responsibility in terms of whether the problem is really one 
be of intellectual freedom, and second, in terms of whether or not the IF 
B Committee has the capacity to act. 

ret III. The next step will be a determination by the IFC of the most ap- 
E propriate course of action. Should the matter be referred to the ALA 
gs. Library Administration Division, as a tenure matter, or to the American 
z Civil Liberties Union, as one involving a very important civil rights 
E issue, or, if the case involves or is likely to involve a lawsuit, should the 
E IFC become involved only after a possibly adverse decision has been 
Ee rendered and then file an amicus curiae brief in the likely appeal? In 
E. determining the most appropriate course of action, consideration should 
pes: be given to the possibility of direct involvement of the local or state 
E. Intellectual Freedom Committee, as this seems either necessary or 
E ' desirable. 

ç; IV. If there is to be involvement of the IFC, the next step is an im- 
ko. partial and objective investigation along the lines of the “Policy and 
X Procedure Regarding Tenure Investigations," which was established for 
RS the Library Administration Division in 1949. 


V. After the investigation, the IFC will recommend appropriate action 
to be taken, based on the facts gathered in the investigation. The IFC 
will then report its recommendation to the Executive Board of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, which will implement future action. 

Among possible recommendations for action could be the following: 
e" 1) Publication of the full or an abridged report of the facts in the case 
FP in the ALA Bulletin. 

; 2) Summary statements of the results of the investigation to be sent 
to the national library and educational press, to national newspapers, and 
to other appropriate media, with a statement that copies of the full report 
are available from the OIF. 

Ft; 3) Suspension or exclusion from ALA membership for individuals 
£ and/or institutions involved. 

4) Use of ALA’s help, as seems appropriate, to assist individuals who 
have been dismissed or forced to resign under duress as the result of a 
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censorship incident, so that they may find a suitable next job. 

5) Appointing individuals who are victims of Library Bill of Rights 
incidents for temporary work as consultants to the OIF, working in or 
out of Chicago. 3 

6) Listing in an official ALA publication of institutions adjudged in 
violation of the Library Bill of Rights (similar to the American As- 
sociation of University Professors’ list of “Censured Administrations”). 

Ervin J. Gaines, councilor-at-large, proposed an amendment to 
be added to the end of the above motion: 

While the Intellectual Freedom Committee continues to investigate the 
feasibility of establishing a support fund, the Committee intends to take 
three steps: 

1) to solicit gifts of money from members and from other sources; 
2) to give wide publicity to its solicitation; 
3) to use all such gifts with the advice and counsel of the Executive 
Director to achieve the goals of the action program. 

After some parliamentary doodling the motion and the amend- 


ment passed. 


Mr. Gaines then returned to the floor and introduced the following 
motion: 

RESOLVED: That Council stands ready to authorize all steps neces- 
sary within its power to approve programs that fulfill the aims and 
purposes of ALA, without regard to whether such programs may cause 
the Association to forfeit its tax-exempt status; and be it further RE- 
SOLVED: That Council ask the President to instruct the newly author- 
ized Activities Committee to address itself to the question of the tax- 
exempt status for this Association; and if the Activities Committee finds 
that tax-exempt status prevents ALA from achieving its goals, to make 
suitable program recommendations irrespective of such tax-exempt 
status. 


This set off a discussion that centered around how little anyone 
really knew about tax-exempt status and its ramifications. The 
intent of the motion seemed to be well understood and Harold 
Hacker seemed to express it when he said: 

My understanding of the intent by Mr. Gaines was that he did not 
wish to fall into the same trap that he said other committees have fallen 
into, namely, to let go by default any course of action on the simple 


ground of its being threatening or seeming to threaten our tax-exempt 
status. 


It was at this stage that a motion to postpone the motion was 
made with the qualification that a study by an ad hoc committee 
be made of all aspects of the feasibility and financial costs im- 
plied by the motion. It carried. The Council is on record as 
attempting to fully explore tax-exempt status as a way of life 
for ALA. 


William S. Buddington, librarian, John Crerar Library; Jane 
Manthorne, Boston Public Library; and Eric Moon, Scarecrow 
Press, were named to the Council Nominating Committee. Mr. 
Dix then asked Council to assist in the implementation of the new 
Budget Assembly and allow him to appoint “five councilors-at- 

ee peeetading those nominated by divisions) and five councilors 
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from chapters . . ." because there was no time to allow for an 
election procedure to be established and have this assembly ready 
for Midwinter Meeting. It was granted after a short parliamen- 
tary two-step. 

The Council approved the extension of the Committee on ALA 
Chapter Relations for two years. 


Robert Sheridan, chairman of the Committee on Organization 
presented a glossary of committee terms and restrictions on in- 
dividual responsibilities to a committee. The latter was of par- 
ticular interest: 

(B) Committee and Board Service. Any member of the Association 
may serve simultaneously on not more than three committees; or, on one 
governing board/committee, excluding Council, and on two committees. 
Governing board/committee responsibilities which entail ex officio mem- 
bership on other governing boards or committees are not in conflict 
with this policy. 

This statement was not in conflict with the one issued at Kansas 
City limiting simultaneous service as a president or chairman. An- 
other section of the proposal read: 

Members of all ALA and unit committees are expected to attend all 
meetings, and failure to attend two consecutive meetings or groups of 
meetings without an explanation acceptable to the chairman constitutes 
grounds for removal upon request by the chairman to and approval of 
the appropriate appointing officer or governing board. (Groups of 
meetings is defined as all of a committee that take place at one Mid- 
winter or Annual Meeting.) Reappointment to a committee shall be 
based on activity and contribution of the committee member. 

The motion was approved. 

An ALA Committee on Standards was established with seven 
members. It will review existing standards or guidelines, coor- 
dinate format, and determine the need for new standards. 


Mr. Sheridan concluded with a report on the self-evaluation pro- 
gram being carried on by ALA units. He promised an interim re- 
port by Midwinter Meeting. However, already the Committee on 
Organization has received reports of the abolishment of a variety 
of committees, a combination of many others, and a possible merger 
of one division with another. With this Mr. Sheridan ended six 
years with the committee and acknowledged that he had wanted to 
make a statement on the structure of the Association but did not 
feel that time would permit. 


David Kaser, president of the Association of College and Re- 
search Libraries (ACRL) then presented the resolution that had 
come out of their Committee on Academic Status. 

Whereas, academic librarians must have 

1) Rank equivalent to other members of the teaching faculty; 

2) Salary equal to that of other members of the teaching faculty; 

3) Sabbatical and other leaves; 

4) Tenure; 

5) Access to grants, fellowships, and research funds; 

6) Responsibilities for professional duties only; 

7) An adequately supportive non-professional staff; 
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8) Appointment and promotion on the basis of individual accomplish- 
ment and involving peer review; 

9) Grievance and appeal procedures available to other members of 

the academic community and involving peer review; 

10) Participation of all librarians in library governance; 

11) Membership in the academic senate of their institutions, or other 

governing bodies; 

Therefore, be it RESOLVED: That the Association of College and 
Research Libraries and the American Library Association adopt as their 
official policy the support of these standards for all academic librarians 
and the implementation of these standards by any and all appropriate 
professional means, including: 1) censure and sanctions; 2) accredita- 
tion of libraries. 


President McDonough reported that the ALA Executive Board was 
in support of the principle and affirmed that action should be taken 
by the Association but he found the statement too ambiguous to 
recommend adoption by Council. 

Mrs. Fay M. Blake pointed out that the document is almost ver- 
batim from the position paper on status adopted by the California 
Library Association Executive Board. She charged that the am- 
biguity does perhaps not reside in the minds of those who drew it 
up but in the minds of those who are hesitating to support it 
through ALA. 

The standing vote was 13 for and 72 against. Mr. Kaser then 
casually dropped his little bombshell. The ACRL Executive Board 
had anticipated the negative vote and was proceeding to implement 
the standards as an ACRL action independent of ALA. 


Mr. Kaser then presented the following: 


RESOLVED: That the American Library Association gather and 
publish data on salaries, work week and work year, and other standards 
for academic librarians. 


It was passed by voice vote with no discussion. 


The following resolution was introduced from the Membership 
Meeting: 

VOTED: That the American Library Association as its official policy 
adopts the support of professional standards for all librarians, and the 


implementation of such standards by any and all appropriate professional 
means, including 1) censure and sanctions; 2) accreditation of libraries. 


Mr. Youngs and Mrs. Sheppard of the Executive Board both 
spoke briefly against the motion and it was defeated. 

Foster Mohrhardt then took the floor to ask that some statement 
be made to get action on a document “detailed enough, comprehen- 
sive enough” to put the Association in support of its members 
on standards. There was a cacophany of discussion that produced 
more of a direction than a motion which would instruct the ALA 
Executive Board to work with ACRL in developing a statement of 
standards and their implementation. It was passed by voice vote. 


To the rescue came Melvin J. Voigt, councilor-at-large. Asking for 
something more definite, he moved: 


That the matter of the support of professional standards and the imple- 
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Here’s the closest thing yet to the actual 
printed LC card. Clear. Legible. Complete. 


It should be. 


This replica is reproduced from a Micro- 
fiche of the printed LC card itself. 


With our new Depository Card Service, you 
now get LC card replicas like this in less 
than two minutes. Including search time! 
No need to order and then wait weeks for 
printed cards. No need to type cards out. 


Depository Card Service extends the ad- 
vantages of IDC’s Micrographic Catalog 
Retrieval System to libraries where card 
quality has always been scrupulously ob- 
served. It can help any library solve the 
increasingly serious problem of time-con- 
suming search work involved in acquiring 
books, cataloging, and getting new books 
promptly into circulation. 


Here is how the M-C-R System — and the 
new Depository Card Service — work: 


The M-C-R System — You receive a starter set 
of Microfiche cards containing LC and Na- 


INFORMATION DYNAMICS CORPORATION 
Library Systems and Services Division 


tional Union Catalog entries dating from 1963. 
(Over a half-million entries fit in a desk-top 
20” Microfiche file!) Thereafter, you receive 
weekly Microfiche issues containing approx- 
imately 3000 advance-release LC entries. You 
also receive a quick-find Index. To search out 
an LC entry—and make a full-size copy — 
you simply (1) refer to the Index, (2) select the 
proper Microfiche card, (3) insert the card in 
a Printer-Reader, and (4) push a button for 
your LC copy, delivered in 6 seconds, ready 
for over-typing and Xeroxing. 


New Depository Card Service — Directly from 
the Library of Congress, we are now able to 
bring you Microfiche copies of the printed LC 
cards (rather than copies made from proof 
slips). You receive crisp, clean, legible Micro- 
fiche negatives of the printed card itself. This 
service includes all new advance-release cards 
issued by the Library of Congress. 


New Retrospective Collection — This new of- 
fering to M-C-R subscribers now makes it pos- 
sible to extend your Microfiche file to include 
all LC and National Union Catalog entries 
back to 1953— ten years earlier than pre- 
viously available. Especially valuable for new 
libraries, or those expanding their services. 
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Everything for LC searching and 
full-size card copies at a single desk. 
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Gentlemen: DDOCDOCI 


"We'd like more information on how your M-C-R System and the new 
Depository Card Service can solve search problems and simplify 
catalog card reproduction and filing for us. [] Please send me litera- 


ture. [] Please have your representative call me to arrange a 
demonstration. 
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tions, and accreditation, be referred also to the new Standards Commit- 
tee and also to the boards of directors of all the Divisions. 

The motion was not discussed and carried by voice vote. 

Mr. Clift, executive director of ALA, presented the resolution 
passed by Membership at Gordon McShean’s recommendation. It 
consisted of some specific recommendations for the implementation 
of a support fund in the Office for Intellectual Freedom. Russel 
Shank made the motion. Martha Boaz asked that it be referred to 
the Committee on Intellectual Freedom for study and referral 
back to Council. Considerable discussion ensued which centered 
about the source of funds for support implied in the McShean reso- 
lution. It was referred to the committee by voice vote. 

It was by then ten minutes past two and another membership meet- 
ing was to be reconvened at 2:30 pm. Council adjourned, and every- 
one ran for the hot dog stands outside Convention Hall. 
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David H. Clift, Emerson Greenaway, and Mrs. Marietta D. Shepard 


Get me a hot dog! That was the rallying cry at 2:20 pm 
Friday. It was the first real break since 8:00 in the morning. At 
2:30 pm the Membership Meeting reconvened for the third time 
in the conference. They attempted to pick up where they left off 
at 11:30 that morning. They started to discuss the original mo- 
tion by Irene Land. From then on, it was a crackling of “point of 
order” and “point of information.” The Mrs. Sheppard amendment 
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to “oppose all wars” was reinstated. More parliamentary snarling. 
Mrs. Percy Clark flipped through the pages of Robert’s Rules of 
Order but found no solution. 

One brave soul started to address the group and admitted that 
he was a non-member. Accusations filled the air. Shouts of “ob- 
structionism” and “this is a not a membership meeting” added to 
the confusion. And then the crowning touch to the farce came 
when Learned Bulman rose to ask what had happened to his amend- 
ment to Mrs. Sheppard’s amendment. The parliamentarian went 
down for the count. She asked if they couldn’t start all over again. 
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Parliamentarian Mrs. Percy Clark 


So, Irene read her motion again. Donald Trottier stepped in 
and moved adjournment which was defeated 326 to 210. Back to 
the Land motion again and a standing vote defeated it 294 to 
209. Bella Shactman, Board member, moved to halt further con- 
sideration of the “Congress for Change” statements and refer them 
to the next annual meeting. It was defeated. 

Learned Bulman finally got back to a microphone and reintroduced 
his “lost” amendment this time as a motion that those present go 
on record against the war in Vietnam. It passed 345 to 181. 
As you can note by the vote-tally the membership was drifting 
away to rest their weary heads, feet, or what have you. 


Joan Neumann, Brooklyn College, member, read the statement on 
reform in library education and moved adoption. Under new floor 
rules established by Archie McNeal, second vice-president (taking 
the chair to provide President McDonough a breather), five minutes 
were allowed for each side of the question. The references to ac- 
creditation were withdrawn after floor discussion. It passed by 
voice vote. 
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Mrs. Diana Vescelius, Akron Public Library, member, read the 
statement on recruitment of minorities into the profession and it 
carried by voice vote. 


Thomas Bonn, graduate student at Syracuse, member, read the 
long statement on ABM and moved its adoption. Objections were 
raised on the language of the statement much in the manner of 
objections that attended the Vietnam statement. In this case, how- 
ever, no one rose to provide an amendment reducing the language 
to opposition to ABM and MIRV. It was defeated 216 to 183. 
All of the action taken by the Membership in this late afternoon 
session will be brought to Council at their Midwinter Meeting in 
Chicago. i 

As a closing gesture, Eric Moon, Scarecrow Press, rose to give 
tribute to the long hours of work put in by those on the platform. 
They received an ovation from the slightly more than four hundred 
members left in the room. The meeting adjourned for 1969. 


Six of ALA’s divisions sponsored two sessions on Thursday, 
June 26, under the title “Mobilizing Library Resources for Service.” 
In planning since before the Kansas City Conference, the program 
was to identify the barriers to inter-library cooperation and offer 
methods for overcoming these barriers. In establishing the types 
of barriers that can exist, ten sample environments were selected 
and meetings were held in those areas to identify problems. Some 
of the types of areas were a state with sparse population where 
the major strength is in university and special libraries; a metro- 
politan area crossing state lines; an area of significant cooperation 
between libraries; an area illustrating relationships between public- 
supported and privately-supported libraries. 

Orin Nolting, executive director emeritus of the International 
City Managers Association, prepared a background paper from the 
reports of the ten meetings. He discovered a major similarity in 
the problems facing library cooperation regardless of environment. 
And, of course, confirmed that it is the librarian that is the largest 
single barrier in the way of inter-library cooperation. 

Robert Blakely, adult educator, was unable to be present to offer 
his keynote paper, and it was read for him by Mrs. Lillian Brad- 
shaw, newly elected vice-president and president-elect. It proved 
to be a moving plea for librarians to recognize change as a desirable 
and necessary quality in their profession. 

First to be discussed were psychological barriers by Dr. Maurice 
Linden, associate professor of clinical psychiatry at Jefferson Med- 
ical College, Philadelphia. He said that from his experience, in- 
cluding analysis with some librarians, the most common character- 
istic of those attracted to librarianship is introspection, accepting 
the status quo, and narcissism. 

He went on to state that by their very love for words and read- 
ing, the librarians are in a state of autism, of unreality. Because 
of their restricted view of reality they find themselves striving for 
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limited expansion. He even delved into the sex life of the librarian. 
“They live in small dimensions and their encounters are 
clandestine.” 

He stressed the librarian’s tendency to lack “bigness” in ideas. 
“They are people who are very reliable, and who have some of 
the best psychological traits we would like to see in mankind, but 
balanced by rather timid ambitions and aspirations.” 

He then spoke of the librarian’s fear of being superseded. This 
fear forms a block to inter-library cooperation. They become de- 
fensive and assume the traditional “sour grapes” attitude. 

He pondered the fate of those over thirty who are fearful of their 
own ideas and tend to iconoclastically destroy those things with which 
they have lived all their lives. “We show two major psychological 
problems not only present among librarians but perhaps universal 
today in free countries, and that is that we are too permissive, lack 
firm resolve and real conviction in what we believe, and that we are 
passive, too accepting, too receptive, and therefore develop ready 
doubt about the ideas that we espouse.” 


Guy Garrison, dean of the graduate school of Library Science at 
Drexel Institute of Technology in Philadelphia, spoke on “the lack 
of information and experience." He pointed out that the subject of 
inter-library cooperation and the barriers to its existence have been 
the topic for literature and meetings of librarians for the past three 
decades. 

He stressed that the psychological barriers are very real and are 
compounded by a great shortage of creative administrative leader- 
ship. He cited as an example the failure of the profession “to at- 
tract and train a generation of successors to the headships of large 
urban public libraries—jobs nobody seems to want at a time when 
the public libraries need creative administration as never before." 

Research is the biggest informational gap to the profession. Mr. 
Garrison said that we have little continuity in research. There is 
little follow-up on isolated studies, synthesizing, and disseminating 
the results of research, of packaging the findings of research for 
the practitioner. Because of our inability to show what we have 
done and what we plan to do, the profession is in danger of los- 
ing its ability to serve. 

One source of stepped-up research into library problems, he said, 
could be in encouraging other disciplines to study us. He felt that 
we could benefit enormously from research by sociologists, psychol- 
ogists, and political scientists. And he called for a concentrated 
effort by state libraries, local, and federal agencies on encourag- 
ing research and in the dissemination of that information. 


Mark E. Keane, executive director of the International City 
Managers Association, was the third and final speaker. He spoke 
on the barriers created by legal and administrative prohibitions. 
He felt that there were only two barriers to cooperation: 1) lack 
of communication at the policy level across jurisdictional lines, and 
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2) a lack of creative administrative leadership. He pointed out 
that this is a problem for any professional group that is trying 
to solve problems at the state and local levels. 

He stressed that in the foreseeable future, libraries that want 
to survive are going to have to involve themselves with city hall, 
the county courthouse, and the state legislature. He advised that 
libraries find out how they can best help these units with their in- 
formational services. 

He called for community involvement. He told the librarians to 
get out into the community and serve the citizen. He didn’t limit 
this activity to public libraries. “Get yourself out of your profes- 
sional box." 

The afternoon session was an exchange of questions from the 
floor with the panelists, a film, and an address by John Walker 
Powell, Office of Rural Affairs, Office of Economic Opportunity. 
His subject was the development of programs in the system li- 
brary. The proceedings for this special session of the conference 
will be published in the fall. 


In this general session on Thursday evening three members of 
the Junior Members Round Table (JMRT) were to confront Roger 
McDonough, ALA president; David Clift, ALA executive director; 
and William Dix, ALA president-elect. Thomas Alford, Mid-East- 
ern Library Cooperative in Flint, Michigan; William DeJohn, Mis- 
souri State Library; and Shirley Olofson, University of Kentucky Li- 
brary, were obviously caught in a time-warp. When the idea for the 
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nicum 


Cusi. If" 


program was conceived it was thought that here could be a forum for 
complaints, misinterpretations, new ideas, and a few put-downs. 
Unfortunately the dues hearing on Monday, the Council meeting 
on Tuesday, the Social Responsibilities meeting on Tuesday night, 
the Membership Meeting on Wednesday, the debate on sanctions 
raging in ACRL, the new Intellectual Freedom program, the text- 
books for minorities, the late-hour, and ad-hoc assemblies had used 
up most of the material for a show like this. 

It is sufficient at this time to report that everyone was polite, 
and for those who had been lost in exhibits and the “other” con- 
ference affairs and had wandered in to this general session, it was 
informative. 


There were easily three hundred people at the meeting late Thurs- 
day afternoon to wind up the organizational procedures needed to 
establish the formal structure of the Social Responsibilities Round 
Table (SRRT). Bill De John, chairman of the Organization Com- 
mittee, continued to display the cool ease and authority that had 
carried him through the “Congress for Change," the conference, 
and all of the many late night informal sessions. Jackie Eubanks, 
Brooklyn College and chairman of the By-Laws Committee, was 
first on the agenda, and she presented an unusual document called 
"Organization and Procedures" as designed by her committee, 
Helga Eason, Miami Public Library, and Hugh Atkinson, Ohio 
State. 

This unique constitution is based on the aggressive volunteer. 
All nominations are based on volunteers, and the procedure is such 
that it is conceivable that most of the membership could be seeking 
a particular position in the round table at one time. 

Two elected committees serving the Round Table will coordinate 
the activities of volunteer task forces formed around issues either 
at their own will or through the suggestion of the main steering 
committee, the Action Council. From this first elected committee 
of nine members a coordinator and a recording secretary will be 
elected at annual conference. A six-member Clearinghouse will co- 
ordinate activities and select a secretary to serve as editor of a 
newsletter. The newsletter is to disseminate information on the 
progress of the national task forces’ projects and the activities of 
affiliate round table groups organized locally. 

The document was passed and the previous seven members of the 
Organizing Committee: Charles Weisenberg, public relations di- 
rector of the Los Angeles Public Library; Marjorie Barker, Prince 
George’s County Public Library; Betty-Carol Sellen, Brooklyn College 
Library; William Streamer, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore; 
Anne Sweat, Prince George’s County Library; plus Jackie Eubanks 
and William DeJohn; were appointed to the Action Council. 

Seven volunteers were up for the two vacant positions. They 
were sent out of the room to select from themselves. They came 
back with Mrs. Ruthanne Boyer, Deerfield, Illinois; and Patricia 
Schuman, New York City Community College. William DeJohn 
was voted council coordinator. 
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Thirteen volunteered for the Activities Committee on New Direc- 
tions (see p. 947), each giving a short statement on which issues 
they felt should come before that committee. Six were elected by 
written ballot: Gordon McShean, Clinton, Ia., Job Corps Resource 
Center; George Alfred, San Francisco Public Library; Patricia 
Ternes, Pearl River, N.Y. Public Library; William Hinchliff, Fed- 
eral City College; and Arthur Curley, Montclair, N.J. Public Library. 
Joan K. Marshall, Brooklyn College, was voted in to continue as 
secretary to the Clearinghouse. 

After the business meeting task force groups were established 
on library education, intellectual freedom, black librarians, com- 
munity participation in libraries, humanization of library person- 
nel, ALA reorganization, and publishing. 


At its twelfth annual meeting on Wednesday June 25, 1969, the 
ALA Publishing Board, responding to that part of its official charge 
that says it “shall control the use of the ALA imprint,” approved 





the plans and design of a new publication to replace the ALA 


Bulletin at the end of its current volume 63. The new publication 
will carry the title American Libraries: Bulletin of the American 


‘Library Association, and will appear. with volume one, number 


one in January 1970. The new publication will carry many of the 
features currently. found i in the ALA Bulletin as well as an expanded 
and updated section devoted exclusively to news of the activities 
of ALA. 

A new design for the cover of Booklist was also aso aa in 
action by the board, and a change in the internal format was evalu- 
ated and approved. Among other action by the board was a re- 
vision of the sales and advertising program in Publishing Services 
and a review of the operation of the new Central Production Unit 
for ALA journals. Plans for a readership survey for the. ALA 
Bulletin and Booklist were approved, and it is expected that the 
survey will be MER by the Midwinter Meeting. 


. First Vice-President and President-Elect: Mrs. Lillian M. Brad- 


— Shaw, Public Library, Dallas. 
Second Vice-President: Hoyt R. Galvin, Public DIDA of Charlotte 


(N.C.) and Mecklenberg County. 


Members of Council-—Term 1969-73: 

Hugh C. Atkinson, Ohio State University, Columbus. 

Richard M. Dougherty, University of Colorado, Boulder. 

Allen B. Veaner, Stanford University, Calif. 

Lowell A. Martin, School of Library Service, Columbia University. 


Frank B. Sessa, Graduate School of puit Science, University 
` of Pittsburgh. 
Orin M. Moyer, Scientific and Hienen Branch, Rocket Propul- : 


sion Laboratory, Edwards AFB, Calif. 

Richard E. Chapin, Michigan State University, East Lansing. 
James F. Holly, Macalester College Library, St. Paul. : 

Jane S. McClure, Free Public Library, Summit, N.J. 

Alice Hild, Wyoming State Department of Education, Cheyenne. 
Mrs. Elizabeth T. Fast, Groton (Conn.) Public Schools. 

Mrs. Jessie Carney Smith, Fisk University, Nashville. 

John G. Lorenz, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Thomas J. Galvin, School of Hiprary Science, Simmons College, 
Boston. 

Mrs. ` Virginia Lacy . Jones, School of Library Science, Atlanta 


. University. 
. Margaret M. Kinney, Véterans Administration Hospital, - Bronx, 


mA 


N.Y. - 


Robert K. Johnson, University of Arizona, Tueson. 


Mrs. Dorothy E. Rosen, P. O. Box 1056, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 


Anne E. Kincaid, Public Library, San Francisco. 


Richard B. Moses, Northern Interrelated Library System, Paw- 
tucket, R.I. . 

Marion L. Simmons, New York Metropolitan Reference and Re- 
Search. Library Agency, Inc. 
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Anne Pellowski, Information Center on Children’ 8 Cultures, U.S. 


` Committee for Unicef, New York. 


Kenneth Taylor, Instructional ral Madison (Wis.) Public _ 
Schools. 
Donald E. Wright, Public Library Evanston, TH. 


é 


To fill Council vacancy—1969-70' 
Helen A. Young, Hennepin County, Minneapolis. 


A custom at the annual inaugural banquet is the presentation 
of a resolution which thanks everyone for a very good time. This 
year it said all of that and gracefully more. 


RESOLVED: That we especially thank both the members aud non- 
members of the American Library Association who showed their deep 
concern for the Association and the profession through their intense 
participation and their evident willingness to plan and aet, and who have 
made this ALA convention the most exciting in years. 

RESOLVED: That we express our: appreciation to the “mythical es- 
tablishment" of the American Library Association for their actions, often 
far beyond the call of generally recognized duty, in allowing all points 
of view to be heard, and for demonstrating that the channels of communi- 
cation are.not as clogged as they might have seemed to be, and that the 
goals and ideals of our members are not so far removed from each other 
as might have been expected. EE 


Gerald B. Hubble was chairman of the Resolutions Committee 
as were Mis. Shirley Olofson and William DeJohn. 


It was at the "Congress for Change" in a hot crowded hotel room. 
with everyone sitting on the floor trying to get through the con- 
cluding business of the meeting. There were a few moments when 
all seemed to be chaotic, and one young lady let her voice soar 
over the confusion, “I move we can parliamentary procedure.” 

It was in the stuffy. barn-like ballroom of Convention Hall on 
the last afternoon of the ALA Conference in Atlantic City that all. 
was a staccato babble of “point of order” and the parliamentarian 
just wanted to catch a plane out of there. What I wonder even 
today is—young lady, where were you when we.needed you? 


1 
' 


‘ 
' 1 


3 
i 


(Note: Our appreciation goes to Mr. Joseph A. Boisse, asst. librarian, 
Lawrence University, Appleton, Wis.; and his wife Josette A. Boisse, 
head of Extension, Oshkosh, Wis. Public Library; ; Brigitte L. Kenny, re- 
search associate, University of Mississippi Medical Center, Jackson; R. 
Dean Galloway, librarian, Stanislaus State College, Turlock, Calif, ; 
Mrs. Shirley Olofson, information specialist, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington; and Delores Tambellini, reference librarian, California West- . 
ern Univ. Library, San Diego. It was their; contributions that helped , 
provide background, observations, and comment on the Atlantie City 


Conference —GRS. ) 
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Libraries and the 


. Need for Understanding 


They tell me that there are about seventy 
members of the staff of the Princeton Uni- 
versity Library here for this dinner this 
I don't know whether this is a 
claque or a lynching party. I am already 
feeling a little like a man Mark Twain 


knew. You remember the fellow who was ` 


tarred-and-feathered and ridden out of 
town on a rail He said if it warn't for the 


' honor of the thing, he'd just as soon walk. 


y 


This is not exactly the year to be presi- 
dent of anything. .Ask any college presi- 
dent. Or, looked at another way, it 
is the best of times to .be. president. 
We are obviously. in one of those periods 
of testing, out of which either good or 
evil can come. If our society makes the 
right responses, one can see the possibility 
of moving ahead to new levels of justice 
and vitality. You remember Wordsworth’s 
refiection on his own youthful enthusiasm 


-for the hopes inspired | by the French 


Revolution: 


Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 


: But to be young was very Heaven! 


“To be alive . .. to be young"—I can no 
longer meet the second qualification, but 
the first is at least still debatable. 


` It is in this spirit that T accept the honor 
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. liberal positions. 
.of the counter-revolutionaries seem to be 


and the trust that you have plàced upon 
me. I hadn't really just as soon walk. 
We find ourselves today, in this country 
as in many other parts of the world, in a 
real revolution. It is hardly necessary to at- : 
tempt to describe to this group of librar- 
ians the nature of this revolution or to 
attempt to characterize it, even though a ` 
number of interpretations are possible. For 
our purposes here a quite simplistic one 
will do: many people, most of them young, 
have realized that there are a number of 


. wrongs in our society, have determined to 


right them promptly, and are in the proc- 
ess attacking a number of our concepts 
and institutions which they believe, cor- 
rectly or ineorrectly, share some of the 
blame for the present situation. They have 
done a great service in disturbing our com- 
placency. In the process, some of the revo- 
lutionaries have adopted tactics and ideo- 
logieal positions considerably at variance 
from what we used to believe were basic 
On the other side, some 


doing precisely the same thing. If you 
think I am over-stating the counter-revolu- 
tionary side, ponder this Sentence in a let- 
ter last week to my local newspaper from 
a local organization: "We would like to 
know if there is some kind of regulation 
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` . that can be enforced by the Army to. pun- 
‘ish any soldier or civilian who makes a 


' point, of being non-conformist." That's 
. rather plain speaking. — 
This is not a pretty situation; it is not. 


a situation from which it will be easy to 


"escape without considerable damage: being 
. .'done to concepts and institutions of impor- 


tance; and it is probably not a situation 


likely to result in the righting of wrongs 


or in overdue reform of institutions with- 
out some substantial effort and some un- 
commonly clear thinking. Nor is this a 
State of affairs which should be ignored in 
the inaugural remarks of the president of 


a national organization which has for near- 


ly a hundred’ years concerned itself: with 
the minds and spirits of men. . 

Casting about for some one word which 
could serve-as the theme of a brief dis- 


- éourse on the response of libraries and li- 


brarians to our world today, I have ended 
up, at considerable risk of seeming trite, 


_ with the word understanding. Not facts, 
or information, or even knowledge, but un- 


derstanding. This is, I submit, the real 
objective of ‘all our techniques and pro- 
grams and projects, in school libraries, col- 
lege libraries, publie libraries, special li- 


braries, for all kinds of people, the stu- 


dents, the scholars, the disadvantaged, the 
rural, the urban: to bring them under- 
standing, of man and the nature of the 


universe, of the means of livelihood and 


the uses of leisuré, of human dignity and 
fallability, of justice and humility—as well 
as to tell them who is on third base. The 
business of. libraries. and librarians is 
understanding. 

And understànding i is dertainiy one of 
the most important elements in dealing 
with the tensions which are gripping Ameri- 
can society right now. .Thus.I want to 
talk for.a little about libraries and the 
need for understanding. ` 


Before going on to the more general sub: 
| ject, it is appropriate here, and perhaps 


compulsory, io say a little about the Amer- 
ican Library Association. 

" Perhaps we should make "Understanding 
the ALA” a sub-theme this year. People 


i 
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; before that. 


have : been throwing bricks at it, usually 
from within, throughout the twenty years 


I have been a: member and certainly long ` 


tion, rather than getting on with our büsi- 


ness, this year we. certainly need to give - 
. Some thought to this institution;:its na- 


ture, dnd. its.program, in the face of the 
world around. us. We began well last-year 


on Social Responsibility and we should cer- 


tainly profit by the continuing discussions | 
At: this conference the’ 
. Junior Members Round: Table and the “Con- 


of that. group. 


gress for Change" have given us much to 
think about. 

We have established at this meeting by 
vote of the membership a mechanism. to 
help focus our thinking. 2 
- As I think about the nature of our dis: 


spring from differences of. opinion as: to 


what kind of an organization this should 


be, just what type of library association 
our society requires. Structures and pro- 
cedures : are matters which follow from this 
fundamental ‘base. 

-Look for a minute. at some of Hb things 
the ALA could be: 

—It could be a truly protes omi organi- 
zation,’ similar to others in this country, 
with high stahdards of admission, zollowing 
a period of. apprenticeship. 

: —It could be a trade union, devoted al- 
most entirely. to the benefits it could obtain 
for its members. 

—]Jt could be “politicized,” as the cur- 
rént expression puts it, speaking out di- 
rectly against various evils that. afflict our 
society, whether related :to libraries or not. 


—It could;be an organization of institu- | 


tions, perhaps similar to. the Association 
of Research Libraries, . ‘much more limited 
in numbers than at present. | 


There are undoubtedly other alternatives, 
The essential question is. 
what form of organization will be most. 
` effective in reaching the objectives we think 


equally feasible. 


most desirable. The “Goals for Action" 
policy statement adopted ten years ago. by 
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Although I often think. that. 
we spend far too much time in introspec- . 


with the establishing of the Round Table: 


agreements, most of them seem to me to - 


"A 


the Council begins by- pointing out that, 
as an organization devoted to the service 


of our society, the ALA has an- obligation © 


to adapt its program to the changing needs 
and problems of the nation. There is not 
likely to be much disagreement with this 
as a principle, and I believe that our or- 
ganization, which is really “remarkably 
democratic, can adapt and change. Being 
; democratic, however, its rate of change 
may seem slow to some. Democracy is a 
way of making sure that change will occur 
in response to the will of the people, but 
it has a built-in delaying mechanism, a 
sort: of hydraulic shock-absorber.  Autoc- 


racy, on the other hand, can bring about 


rapid changes but almost certainly won't. 

These are matters which we need to 
think about, to understand, and this is.a 
pretty good year to ask about the relevance 
of everything the ALA does. But our 
questions ought to be more than superficial. 
We need to take a. long look. 


I tried this at the end of May, in a lit- ` 


eral sense. The paragraphs immediately 
before this one were drafted high on a 
mountainside in Hawaii, looking out over 
the Pacific and reflecting on the two weeks 
of discussion with Japanese university li- 
brarians from which I had just come. 
‘From the point of view of a Japanese 
librarian, in a sophisticated modern soci- 
ety and a highly developed economy, but 
still lacking much that our library move- 
ment has achieved in the last hundred 
years, the American library situation and 
the ALA look very good indeed. He sees 
and envies the panorama of various types 
of libraries and services which we have 
evolved to meet various needs of our so- 
ciety, some of these types still rudimentary 
in Japan. He sees levels of popular and 
governmental support of which he can only 
dream. He sees a clearly defined profes- 
sion, gaining real acceptance and confidence, 
which has created a concept of the library 
. as an active educational force, not merely 
' a haphazard accumulation of books, and 
which is constantly improving. the tech- 
niques to exercise this force.. He sees a 
set of abstract concepts which we have 
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somehow managed to build up and rem- 
force, intangible but perhaps most impor- . 


tant of all: an attitude, indeed a philosophy, 


of service; an awareness of the library’ S 


role in the preservation of intellectual free- 
dom; and an inereasing recognition by our 
society that information and the other 


commodities in which we deal are a publie. 


responsibility. And it looks to him as if 


played a major role in these achievements. 
If there is a Japanese idiom for the 
thouglit, he probably says, “They must be 
doing something right!” 
. It is only when. one turns from the tele- 
scope to the microscope that the flaws be- 
come apparent. It may be that the ALA 
is, after all, essentially the right sort of 
organization to.do what needs to be done. 
It may be that a part of its strength comes 
from its curiously mixed nature, not a pro- 
fessional organization, not a learned soci- 
ety, not a trade union, not any one thing, 
but a mixture of many. 

But it is a structure which must be made 
to work. We must, for example, invent 
means of involving young people, students 


and librarians just beginning their profes- . 


the American Library Association has | 


sional careers, in the affairs of the ALA. . 


. The channels are already there, but .they 


are clogged. The ALA has -reflected the 
experience of its older members. Now it 
must reflect as well the hopes and aspira- 
tions of the younger ones. 

These are matters which I suggest we all 
try to think through and understand. .The 


ALA is important, and we must all try to I 


understand it. 


But the ALA is not anari for its 


own sake or for the sake of.its members 
only. It has ‘a tax-exempt status because 


‘it serves society, and its importance derives 
from the extent. to which it helps libraries : 


perform their mission in society. Thus I 


want to turn from the ALA to the broader ` 


theme of libraries and -the need for 
understanding. 

. First, there is another quite spedit ap- 
plication of this word understanding which 
I must discuss briefly tonight. 


` 
` 
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We have 
thought that the American people under- | 


. eome from?” 


stand how essential education and libraries 
are, and we have seen encouraging evidence 
in increased support locally and nationally 
for libraries—never as much as was needed, 
but: still remarkable if one looks back twen- 
ty years ago. 
country is not somehow losing that a 
standing. . 

` Across the country during the Te year 
we have seen budgets for schools and li- 
braries attacked and cut, the very exist- 


énee of some great public libraries threat- 


ened. At the federal level we now see this 
administration proposing deep cuts in the 
already inadequate appropriations for the 
US. 
‘programs. We must work a great deal 
harder to create an understanding of, the 
proper priority for education and libraries 
in a democratic society. This struggle is 
only beginning, and it must not be lost. 
They say, “But where will the money 


will come from stopping this miserable war 
in Vietnam, from dropping the very dubious 


proposals for an .anti-ballistic missile sys-. 


tem, from a reevaluation: of. our entire -for- 
eign policy. It will come from a hard look 
at our domestic priorities. Hubert Hum- 
phrey reminded us the. night before last that 
even the Nixon budget es i a ESUEPIUS 
of six billion dollars.. 


. Last week on a television: news clip I: 


thought I heard the Director of the Budget, 
testifying before a Congressional commit- 
tee, say that more money for other pro- 
grams might be found if not only military 
spending but some domestic programs, such 


as the federal highway program, were. 


redüced. I don't know whether he was 
serious or not, but he has an idea. Any 
nation with highway transportation as 


good as what we already have, which. 


chooses more and better interstate high- 
ways over more and better interstate 
schools and libraries is already. on the 
road, that road paved with good intentions. 

Or take the space program. ‘Some of its 


most, persuasive: defenders argue that it is. 


important to the nation’s psyche, that we 
need the lift which comes from the real 
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Now one wonders if the 


Office of Education and other related. 


Well, we can tell them. It. 


achievement of discovery: But is a single 
organized and mechanized discovery really 
more important than the’ millions of indi- 
vidual and personal discoveries that are 
made ‘when man meets book? John Keats, 
as all: real poets: are, was almost, prescient 
in linking the two, the discovery of a new 
planet and the discovery of | an “ppor ant I 
book.. `. ; š 

N ow I am not Saat either highways 
or the ‘space program, and certainly the 
ALA is not. I'am saying simply. that edu- ` 
cation and books and libraries are:at least 
as important, and that the budget of the 
United. States is out of kilter if it foes 
not reflect -these priorities. 
^ We have a grave responsibility as andi 
viduals'and librarians to. make these mat- 
ters understood by all of the people. 

Now, speaking more generally, I want to- 


reflect’ with you for a little time.on the 


state of. the nation and what: we are going 
to do about it, for we are in a mess: There 
is no need to reeatalog here what we read' 
daily in the newspapers. But what are we 


going to do about it?.- What are you and 


I as librarians going to do:to stop the war 
in Vietnam, to increase employment .and 
stop inflation at the same time, to prevent 
the -drift further toward two societies, 
black and white, separate but unequal? 
What we do as individuals is somewhat be- 
yond the' purview of this association, but 
what we do as librarians, what libraries do 
as institutions, is a legitimate subject for 
reflection by the profession as a whole. _ 

We had: just.as well admit at the out- 
set that we as individual librarians, ‘or all 
the librarians put together, can't alone stop 
the war, directly and immediately. Neither 
can we stop unemployment and inflation, 
those vast, abstractions, or do a lot: of the 
other good, big things that all men of good 
will would like to do. | 

I submit that each of us can do a great 
deal, however, in at least two roles we all 
play—if we use the powers we have intelli- 
gently and do not waste them inside the 
hollow abstractions. 

Each of us can play the oe of aza 
and the free and independent citizen is a 
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‘force to be reckoned with. "Through ` po- 
litical activity, community service, and. the 
other daily and unspectacular tasks of the 
citizen we can act effectively, and only 
those so young or so naive as to expect in- 
stant revolution can reject this role. — 

, But we as librarians are fortunate in 
this second role, for here we are close to 
the real ‘action. For the real action lies in 
the approach to understanding, and under- 
standing is our business. I am saying that 
‘understanding is one of the things that 
might just save this society and this world 
from destroying themselves and that a li- 
brarian who wants to save them might just 
make ‘his greatest contribution simply by 
being a good librarian. Let me try to € ex- 
plain myself. _ 

^ “Since wars begin in ihe mindscof men, 
it is in the minds of men that the defenses 
of peace must be constructed." This is 
what most of the nations of the world for- 


mally declared in 1945 in the noble consti- ` 


tution of Unesco, written while the hor- 
rors of World War II were fresh and it 
seemed both essential and possible to do 
something to prevent their recurrence. If 
this statement is true, the breach in the 
' defenses of peace which may yet prove fatal 
could be the lack of understanding. One 
can look at the history of mankind as an 
Indian wrestling match in which the two 
contestants, understanding and violence, 
hands locked, elbows on the table of eter- 
nity, strain to.push each other down to 
defeat. Sometimes one may gain a little, 
sometimes the other, but in this cosmic 
match it is essential that the forces of un- 
derstanding keep a little bit ahead. 

Now this view of life, you will recognize, 
is that which is being labeled increasingly 


these days as old-fashioned liberalism, and . 


it is one which is taking a beating. The 
most extreme of the student activists are 


scornful of it, and they are arousing, I- 


fear, a reaction on the other side which 
. may be just as intolerant. 
New York Times ran a front page story 
about the harassment of a professor at 
San Francisco State under the headline 
“Liberal a Target of Militant Students.” " 
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are committed to reason.” 
. goes on to say, "The SDS types couldn't 
' care less about conservatives and reaction- 


'In March the. 


He quotes one of these students on what 

they have against him: “You are committed 
to reason. Your arguments are always ra- 
tional and organized but, most of all you _ 
The professor ` 


aries. Their focus is on the liberals.” I 
might add that the focus of the counter- 


. revolution may also be on the liberals. 


If this is true, and there is considerable 
reason to think that it is, we need to be- 
stir ourselves, for the librarian's view 
down through the years has been the lib- 
eral view. We have believed in reason and 
the freedom to follow where it leads in 
seeking understanding. In other words, I 
am not talking about business as usual. 
I am suggesting that we are in a period 
when our way to the amelioration of so- 
ciety is in danger of being rejected along 
with some principles that we have thought 
pretty important for two hundred years and 
more. Our budgetary problems may not be 
unrelated to the trend. It is up to us to 
take. stock and demonstrate that the way 
of reason and its instruments, libraries 
and books, are-still effective. If we don't 


, believe this, we had better take up another 


line of work. I happen to think that we can 
demonstrate this. After all, Chairman Mao's 
little red book seems to have been pretty in- 
fluential in a totally different context. Never 
underestimate the power of a book! 

Books, I submit, are among the principal 
means through which we come to under- 
stand the nature of this struggle and through 
which we are armed for it. 

Think of books that turn things ironi a 
bit, look at them in a different light, so that . 
suddenly the reader achieves a new insight, 
a slightly higher level of understanding. Do 
you remember Ruth Benedict’s Patterns of . 


Culture? In it a social anthropologist simply 


examines three primitive societies. But in 
the course of it the reader begins to see that 
some of the actions of these people, which in 
isolation seem strange or odd, have in con- 
text a logic of their own. The potlatch of 
the Indians of the Northwest Coast of Amer- 
ica, the custom of attaining status and vir- 
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tue by working hard to amass property and 
then giving it all away, begins to make some 
sense, One begins to see that some of our 
own customs are peculiar and to realize in 
general that ours is not the only way of 
doing things. One becomes a bit more toler- 
ant as he gains a bit more of understanding. 
— Or take a recent book, Konrad Lorenz’s 
On Aggression. As one follows the fascinat- 
ing account of the territorial instincts of 
animals, he gets a little more understanding 
. of why men sometimes behave as they do, 
perhaps of why the Russians are so difficult 
on the matter of nuclear inspection. 


What does all this have to do with ending : 


the war in Vietnam? Not very much perhaps. 
Our way, the way of the book and the li- 
brary, is a long-term way. The instant media, 
such as the daily newspaper and the televi- 
sion, have more immediate relevance of 
eourse, and they can't stop the war either. 
Their very immediacy and the omnipresence 
of current events may require the counter- 
poise of the understanding which comes from 
books. Wars are made by men and can only 
be stopped by men. It is up to us, the teach- 
ers and librarians, to see that men are reach- 
ing toward deeper and deeper layers of un- 
derstanding. If we can't manage this task, 
who can? We haven't. done very well in this 
generation. We had better look ahead to the 
next time and do a little better. 
Understanding works both ways. We need 
to understand them, whoever they are, and 
they need to understand us. They won't if 
we merely shout ideologies at each other 
across the walls or through the curtains. It 
is not enough to fill the air with our official 
version of the news, to correct their lies, or 
to hold up for admiration the American Way 
of Life, although all of these may help in the 
short run. The more than half of the world 
which views us and our motives with the 
most profound suspicion and mistrust must 
somehow be led to understand. Perhaps the 
old People-to-People program of the Eisen- 
. hower days, naive though it may have been, 
was based on an essential truth. People grow 
to understand each other not so much 
through confrontation as through working 
together in some common cause or interest. 
The ties which are being built up with Soviet 
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and East European scholars, discipline by 
discipline, through shared work and discus- 
sions may be doing as much as anything to 
head off the holocaust. 

My next door neighbor heads a major non- 
governmental program of educational ex- 
changes with Eastern Europe. He tells me 
that great progress is being made in con- 
tinuing scholarly communication: between 
Soviet and American sociologists, but that 
the greatest barrier is lack of adequate ac- 
cess by the Russians to the American profes- . 
sional literature. Without it they lack a 
common base of understanding. This is li- 
brarians’ work, I submit. 

The report of the Kerner Commission 
pointed out with alarm last year that we are 
drifting in this country toward two societies, 
one black and one white, separate but un- 
equal. A recent report one year later is con- 
cerned that this trend is accelerating. People 
who thought of themselves as liberal and 
who have worked for years to guarantee 
civil rights, to provide equality of opportuni- 
ty, and to erase differences see now a new 
generation of black leaders demanding sep- 
aratism, black studies courses taught by 
blacks for blacks, black dormitories. It is 
clear that we lacked the understanding we 
thought we had, that somewhere something 
went askew. That a new level of understand- - 
ing is needed on both sides is a monumental 
platitude. . 

Libraries and librarians alone can’t bring 
this about, but their role is an important 
and demanding one. Do those of us who 
happen to be white really understand the 
importance of the “Black is Beautiful” slo- 
gan to a people who have been oppressed and 
abused for hundreds of years, now that there 
is a dim vision of what might be but which 
is not now? This is not an inarticulate gen- . 
eration, and a good many blacks are telling 
the whites what they feel: The Autobiogra- 
phy of Malcolm X tells it like it is." Some 
Americans may not like it, but they had 
better understand it. | 

Patient and personal face-to-face discourse 
is often difficult, and all citizens must of 
course cultivate it. But the mask has been 
on for too many years. Sometimes it is re- 
moved more easily through print and through 
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the. “pla Television and the newspapers are 


trying, but there is something about a TV 
camera or a newspaper reporter that can ` 


make people more shrill than they mean to 
be, that leads to confrontation rather than 
understanding. The slower media may ‘have 
certain advantages. To read Maleolm X or 
Eldridge Cleaver, or John A. Williams is to 
gain a deeper level of understanding. 


On the other side, do those of us who 
happen to be black really understand what 
a generation brought up on a diet with a 
high percentage of hate is likely to grow 
into? There has been progress, and more 
will come as the black child reaches it. But 
it seems to some of us, perhaps. a majority 
of us, that he is' more likely to get. it by 
reforming the institutional fabric which our 
civilization has evolved than by destroying 
it. He needs to understand this, and he can 
do it only through a grasp of the tools and 
the culture of modern society, dominated by 
whites though it may have been. The li- 
brary is one of the major repositories of 
those tools and that culture. But it won't 
transmit them to the next generation of 
blacks if it just sits there. It must continue 
to find new ways of reaching out to them. 


It is not so much the specific problems of 


this decade of which I speak, however, for: 
as I have said the force which the library. 


exerts on society is a long-range one. The 
library is the entire record of civilization, 
of what man has thought and imagined and 
learned, about himself, about this universe 
and what lies beyond, all organized for use. 
Jt is full of information, but no matter how 
well we store and retrieve it, information is 
not enough. There must be understanding 
as well | mM 
What I have been trying to say, summed 
up in the language. of Madison Avenue or 
Bily Graham or Maleolm X, is that books 
ean change your life through deepening un- 
derstanding. Listen to Malcolm when he dis- 
covered the prison library, "Let me tell you 
something: from then until I left that pris- 
on, in every free moment I had, if I was not 
reàding in the library, I was reading in my 
book ... No university would ask any stu- 
dent to devour literature as I did when this 
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new world opened to me, of being’ able to 
read and understand.” (The italics are his.) 


“I knew right there in prison that reading . ` 


had changed forever the course of my life.” 
Libraries do many things and we who 
work in them have many tasks, but central 
to everything that they and we do is the 
contact between reader .and book. It.is to 
facilitate and stimulate this contact that we 
exist. I submit that our most effective re- 
sponse to the challenge of these difficult and- 
exciting times may be to do better—much © 
better—what we have always tried to do. 
Even Professor McLuhan now says that the 
book is essential and will survive. S 

One way of looking at the long panorama 
of man is to see it as a process of peeling 
off one layer after another, each layer re- 
vealing new insights, a new depth of under- 
standing. History is marked by ages in 
which this process seems to have been sud- 
denly accelerated—the Golden Age of Greece, 
the Renaissance, the Enlightenment— and 
one wonders whether the tensions of the mid- 
Twentieth Century are not symptoms of the 
accelerated perceptions which may some day 
earn for our day a Special name in the 
record. f 

None of these revelations is final and. 
complete, nor could it be. While each involves 
a special perception, none was probably total- 
ly new and unrelated to anything else. Each 
great thinker, each new level of understand- 
ing, was the product in largely unrecorded 
ways of what had gone before and of the. 


ferment of contemporary events and ideas. ` 


It is this unfinished record, this alchemist’s 


crucible of mankind, of which we as librar- `` 


ians are the guardians. The library is not a 
herbarium of neatly ticketed dead leaves. It ` 


is a living seed bed. Not everything in itis . . . 


relevant to this week and next, but it is still 
the best place to rummage. around for what 
is relevant, for new understanding. | 

This is the record of which we as librar- 
jans are the guardians. We have higher 
authority, in the parable ‘of the man with ten 
talents, to tell us how we shall be judged on ` 
our stewardship. It is a calling worthy of 
the total commitment of any of us. 


; | ` William S. Dix 
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WHO SAYS. 
PERIODICAL 


BINDING 
WILL 
ALWAYS 


BEA. 
PROBLEM? ` 


WITH PBS, | 


YOU WON'T! 


Periodical binding is easy when 
you use PBS... Periodical Bind- 
ing Service... the original pe- 
riodical prebinding system. 
Here's how it works: we sub- 
scribe to magazines at our ex- 
pense on behalf of your library 
... as they are published, we 
store them until each volume is 
complete ... then we bind them 
in Class A Library Bindings and 
deliver them to your library as 
complete mint- condition vol- 
umes. You get titles indexed in 
Readers Guide To Periodical Lit- 
erature and Education Index 
without all the difficulties usually 
associated with periodical bind- 
ing. A great idea? After three 
years of successful service, hun- 
dreds of satisfied subscribers 
are convinced it is. 
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* PBS ends customary off-shelf time 
for binding | 
* PBS eliminates ordering o 
missing issues 
* PBS prevents mutilation prior 
to binding 
* PBS avoids bindery preparation costs 
* PBS provides titles indexed in 
Readers Guide to Periodical Literature 
* PBS assures bound volume 
delivery 60 days faster 
* PBS qualifies for Federal 
assistance funds 


For More information Write... 
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AMERICAN 
BINDERY, vc. 


914 Jefferson, Topeka, Kansas 66607 


Please send more information regarding 
PBS by return mail 


Librarian 
Library Name 
Address 
City, State 
| Zip 
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July-August 1969 . 


Negotiating a Collective Bargaining 


Agreement--the union perspective 


e 


Submitted for the Brooklyn Library Guild, Local 1482, District Council 37, AFSCME, 
by Martin Lubin, treasurer, and Larry Brandwein, president 


(We asked the Brooklyn Library Gwild if 
they would like to respond to Mr. Lewis' 
article. They had anticipated the possibility 
and were well along on the project when we 
called. Here it is! Ed.) 


With unionization of library employees pro- 
ceeding at a rapid pace all across the coun- 
iry it has not escaped the attention of some 
that a new dimension has been added to the 
library world. To read the account of Mr. 
Robert Lewis, *A New Dimension in Li- 
brary Administration—negotiating a union 
contract,” in the April 1969 issue of the 
ALA Bulletin (p. 455-464), it at once be- 
comes clear that the new dimension is not 
the union, which after all is no more than 
the joining together of library employees, 
who have been there all along, for collective 

action, but of attorneys anxious to provide 
. comfort and security to library administra- 
tors who no doubt will find the likes of 
Mr. Lewis comfortable companions. 

Mr. Lewis has prepared a facile piece, 
which purports to recount the organizing 
of the Brooklyn Library Guild, Local 1482, 
American Federation of State, County, and 
Municipal Employees, AFL-CIO, and the 
negotiation of a first contract between the 
Guild and the Brooklyn Public Library. 
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Beneath the apparently calm, reasonable, 4 
and pseudo-objective surface lurk half- ` E 


truths, distortions, and not quite lies. But, 


after all, each of us is entitled to his own 23 


interpretation of a given set of facts. 
What is puzzling is that Mr. Lewis fails to 
give the facts upon which his interpreta- 
tions are based. We wish to fill in this 
small factual gap, and at the same time 
place the facts in the perspective of the 
union's experience, a rather longer experi- 
ence with the Brooklyn Public Library than 
Mr. Lewis can claim. 

How was the Guild organized, and who 
was it organized by? In January of 1966 a 
group of Brooklyn Public Library staff 
members, mainly professionals, both new 
and old timers, frustrated by years of deal- 
ing with unresponsive, status-quo library 
administrators, contacted District Council 
37 of the American Federation of State, 
County, and Municipal Employees. The 
union’s response was not to rush hordes of 
organizers into the library. On the con- 
trary, it was made quite clear that, while 
the District Council was committed to ac- 
cepting groups within their jurisdiction, it 
was up to the library employees themselves 
to take on the burden of organizing their 
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own institution. This was done and with 
remarkable results. Within a few months 
the union held membership designation 
cards from well over a majority of the total 
staff. It was at that point that the Brook- 
lyn Library Guild demanded recognition as 
the collective bargaining agent of the li- 
brary’s employees from the Board of 
Trustees. 

The Trustees and the library administra- 
tion, faced with a totally new situation, 
found themselves at loose ends. Unwilling 
to grant recognition, even on the basis of 
the concrete proof of a union majority 
offered in the form of the designation cards 
mentioned above, the library played for 
time and hoped they could find a way out. 
After a number of fruitless meetings an 
agreement was reached to meet with repre- 
sentatives of the New York City Office of 
Labor Relations to set up the ground rules 
for formal recognition. The result was a 
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negotiated agreement to hold an election 
under the auspices of the City’s Dept. of 
Labor. The library insisted that there be 
two separate units established for election 
purposes in the apparent belief that while 
the nonprofessional staff might vote for 
unionization, the professional staff might 
still be convinced that unionization was not 
for them. The library’s last ditch effort to 
keep the professional staff away from 
unionization was the offer of a carrot. Two 
days before the election the library an- 
nounced the thirty-five hour week for the 
professional staff. The motivation was all 
too obvious (in the past the library had 
repeatedly stated that action could not be 
taken on this issue), and the result was all 
too clear in the election tally. When the 
ballots were counted, the results showed 
that 188 librarians had voted for unioniza- 
tion, while only 62 had voted against it— 
a clear three to one victory, which one 
could safely call overwhelming. On the non- 
professional side the vote was 372 for 
unionization and 68 against—a majority of 
more than five to one. 

What were the basic issues that moti- 
vated professional staff to vote so strongly 
for the union? Was it the prospect of 
higher salaries and other material benefits ? 
Yes, in part, and these in fact have been 
clearly realized. In the latter part of 1968 
professional librarians in the City of New 
York, through their duly chosen union rep- 
resentatives, negotiated (for the first time 
in history) the largest across-the-board 
salary raise ever received by the profes- 
sional staff. But the real victory here was 
not just in dollars and cents, but in the fact 
that this was achieved through union ne- 
gotiations and then followed by profes- 
sional staff ratification of the settlement—a 
far cry from the “hat in hand" approach 
forced upon the library administration in 
the days prior to the arrival of the Library 
Guild. But even more important was the 
prospect of having for the first time an op- 
portunity to take a real part in shaping 
their own futures as professional librari- 
ans, and of the future of the library as an 
institution. Individuals, instead of being 
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submerged in the staff “mass,” now had a 
forum where they could make their ideas 
heard, a mechanism for conveying these 
ideas to the library administration, and 
assurance that collectively, as the union, 
they could have not only of a hearing, but 
justice. It was the instillation of a feeling 
of pride and dignity, of speaking with self- 
confidence, and of knowing that one no 
longer had to stand alone but could count 
on one’s colleagues for support, that has 
marked unionization in the Brooklyn Pub- 
lic Library. 


The union negotiates 


Negotiations are fascinating. 
dreamed-of depths of personality are often 
revealed as the sands of proposals and 
counter-proposals continually shift. It was 
immediately after the election resulted in the 
certification of the Brooklyn Library Guild 
as the legal collective bargaining agent for 
the employees of the Library in the bar- 
gaining units the union requested that con- 
tract negotiations begin. At a first meet- 
ing, held in the Trustees Room of the 
Library, an agreement was reached to be- 
gin dues check-off and establish an interim 
grievance procedure. This was almost 
exactly a year after organizing had begun. 
Optimism was high that a satisfactory 
agreement could be reached with the Brook- 
lyn Public Library without any great 
difficulties. 

It was at this point that Mr. Lewis ar- 
rived on the scene, club in hand, ready to 
beat down the union if only he were given 
the chance. The first thing to happen was 
that the Library suddenly forgot their 
agreements about grievance procedures ahd 
dues check-off. Mr. Lewis makes much of 
the union’s desire to begin dues check-off. 
The impression is that there could be no 
waiting for the money to roll in. What he 
does not mention is this convenient lapse 
of memory on the part of the library 
negotiating team which allowed for the 
re-negotiation of a check-off agreement 
which then provided the library with five 
cents per member per month for the “serv- 
ice” they provided. 





Never- 


of negotiations was the deliberate policy on 
the part of the library and their attorney 
to stall the negotiations for as long a 
period as possible. The attorney would not 
meet in the library (it is interesting to 
note that before Mr. Lewis’ firm arrived on 
the scene there was no problem in meeting 
on library premises), Mr. Lewis was con- 
stantly leaving town, hence no meetings 
were possible, and weeks went by without a 
meeting. Ultimately it took a public dem- 
onstration by the Guild’s membership to 
force a satisfactory resolution of the ne- 
gotiations, some seven months after they 
had begun. 

The union was represented at negotia- 
tions by a committee composed of five 
officers and a member of the executive 
board who were elected by the membership. 
The library generously offered to allow 
three people to attend on library time. The 
union, somewhat dissatisfied, was deter- 
mined to get a more equitable arrangement. 
In the end, it was agreed that five staff 
members would be released to attend nego- 
tiations and that any beyond that number 
would be on their own time. As is often the 
case with such agreements, the result was 
that frequently several of the union team at- 
tended on their own time. It was never 
suggested that overtime be given for time 
spent at negotiations (Mr. Lewis is careful 
not to say that it was ever requested by the 
union, but the implication is that we did, 
since the library did not grant it), and 
union negotiators, after a day at the bar- 
gaining table, often returned to their units 
to work an evening schedule. 

Once negotiations began in earnest, at- 
tention was turned to establishing a formal 
grievance procedure which would culmi- 
nate in impartial, binding arbitration. In 
exchange for this the union offered as a 
quid pro quo a no-strike pledge, since this 
is the customary arrangement. The li- 
brary’s response was to reject binding 
arbitration since they felt that the un- 
limited wisdom and objectivity of the 
Director of the Library was all that was 
needed to settle any and all problems, this 
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problems of the staff. Mr. Lewis states 
that prior to the arrival of the union prob- 
lems were always settled amiably, the Di- 
rector’s door was always open, one big 


happy family. We assert that the record 
shows that this was not the case at all, but 
rather the reverse was true. The rapid 
acceptance of the union by the staff in it- 
self should show this picture in its true 
light. The union responded to the library’s 
refusal to accept binding arbitration by 
ending negotiations for the day with the 
statement that this was a must issue, a 
strike issue. At the next session the li- 
brary showed a sudden change of heart and 
agreed to binding arbitration. The union 
on its part agreed to a no-strike clause. As 
pointed out above such an exchange is 
usual. 

Mr. Lewis asserted, and this cannot go 
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unchallenged, that “Interests of a super- 
visor and his subordinates may often be 
diametrically opposed in terms of the func- 
tioning of the library branch. Supervisors 
have a management responsibility which 
includes the directing, hiring, firing, disci- 
plining, and promoting of their subordi- 
nates. These functions would be hampered 
by a supervisor’s divided loyalty between 
his obligations to the library administra- 
tion and his participation and support of 
union goals.” 

From a factual point of view, Mr. Lewis 
is totally incorrect in his ascribing to su- 
pervisors such prerogatives as hiring, firing, 
and disciplining of fellow staff members. 
Furthermore no instances of “divided loy- 
alty" have come to light in the past two 
years of union-management experience, 
and, in fact, the grievances that have arisen 
during this time have overwhelmingly been 
directed against the actions of high level 
administrators outside the bargaining units 
and library policies and practices incon- 
sistent with agreements reached in the 
contract. Furthermore, Mr. Lewis was well 
aware of the nature of employee grievances, 
being kept fully appraised of their nature 
as well as participating in their ultimate 
resolution. 

Unfortunately these high-level adminis- 
trators have the unhappy ability of acting 
without evidence, or over-reacting to minor 
situations and thus creating major catas- 
trophies for themselves and the library. 
Grievances which on the basis of the facts 
and the obvious justice of the situation 
could easily have been resolved within the 
library have gone on to arbitration. It 
speaks much for the integrity of the union 
in dealing with grievances and potential 
grievances that the three cases that have 
gone before the American Arbitration As- 
sociation have resulted in awards favorable 
to the union. 

Perhaps the reason for Mr. Lewis' coun- 
seling the library against agreeing to a 
binding arbitration clause can be found in 
the apparent inability of his firm to assure 
them of victory before a respected im- 
partial body. 

Another issue of the utmost concern to 
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the membership was that of the library’s 
almost inhuman disregard of not only their 
comfort but of their health in forcing staff 
to work in incredible conditions of extreme 
heat. 

Mr. Lewis asserts that branch librarians, 
members of the bargaining unit, would 
certainly close their agencies and release 
their staff when conditions warranted such 
action. What Mr. Lewis totally ignores is 
the fact that it is totally outside the power 
of an agency head to authorize the closing 
of a unit under such conditions. In truth, 
even after the objective criteria of the THI 
was agreed upon the library insisted that 
the decision to close remained with the Di- 
rector regardless of the circumstances 
prevailing. 

It should be apparent that Mr. Lewis’ 
only intent in these rather fanciful state- 
ments is to divide the union membership, 
or, potentially, to show how union mem- 
bers and unions can be divided. It has not 
and will not work. The membership of the 
Guild continues to expand at a steady rate, 
and to a large degree this growth is di- 
rectly related to such tactics as employed by 
Mr. Lewis and others like him. 

Another area in which Mr. Lewis man- 
ages not only to totally misrepresent the 
position of the union but even to contradict 
himself involves the question of “senior- 
ity." What role can seniority play in the 
library situation? 

It was and is the position of the union 
that the amount of time a staff member has 
given to the library should mean something 
in such areas as transfers and vacation 
scheduling. When involuntary transfers 
become necessary they should be based on 
seniority. This in no way precludes the 
library’s approaching any staff member and 
asking him to take a position considered 
suitable. Nor does this position negate the 
ability of the library to make transfers for 
training and promotional purposes, since 
these are obviously not involuntary trans- 
fers. As for vacation scheduling, it seems 
no more than a matter of elementary jus- 
tice and common practice that first prefer- 
ence be given the employee with the longest 
period of service in grade. 
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Promotions are a much more sensitive 
and complex area. The union never advo- 
cated promotion based on seniority for 
professional staff. Merit was to be the 
only determining factor. The only area in 
which promotion by seniority was con- 
sidered was for those titles in which the 
practice was customary: maintenance, cus- 
todial, and other blue-collar titles. 

Many other issues were brought to the 
collective bargaining table, and substantial 
gains were achieved in many areas. While 
the reality of the situation bears little re- 
semblance to Mr. Lewis’ description, suffice 


it to say, agreement was reached, the con- — 


tract was ratified, and the union could take 
its place as an active force within the 
library. 


The contract experience 


The contract was signed September 15, 
1967, and ran until January 31, 1969. Dur- 
ing the life of the contract a host of ex- 
periences hastened the growth and matur- 
ing of the Guild. The staff made immediate 
use of the grievance machinery. Union 
officers and stewards had to come to grips 
with all the problems which face any new 
organization as well as those of the mem- 
bership and the library. But the leadership 
of the Guild felt that the time had come to 
do more than react to individual problems 
and pressures. They began to devote the 
energy of the union to a wide range of 
activities with significance for the Brook- 
lyn Public Library and for the library 
profession. 


Professional activities include: 


1. Participation in the work of the 
Brooklyn Library Council, an independent 
community coordinating council whose 
basic concern is improved library service 
in the borough of Brooklyn. 

2. We took the lead in establishing the 
Joint Council of Library Unionists, made 
up of representatives of several profes- 
sional groups working in the library field. 
The group currently includes organizations 
such as: Brooklyn Library Guild, New 
York Library Guild, Queensborough Li- 
brary Guild (all affiliated with District 
Council 37, AFSCME), the Library Com- 
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mittee of the United Federation of Teach- 


ers, the United Federation of College 
Teachers, and the Plainview-Old Bethpage 
Teachers Federation (affiliated with the 
American Federation of Teachers). It is 
this group that is currently executing plans 
for a “union booth” at the ALA conference 
in Atlantic City in June 1969. 


3. The Brooklyn Library Guild estab- 
lished and currently maintains a discipline 
committee to study problems of anti-social 
behavior that has plagued the professional 
program of the Brooklyn Public Library— 
as well as plaguing the professional life of 
a good portion of its staff. 


4. It was officers of the Guild that wrote 
the “soon to be utilized" promotions pro- 
cedures, affecting all staff of the Brooklyn 
Publie Library. Certainly a landmark 
achievement in light of our early history 
vis-a-vis the Brooklyn Public Library. The 
establishment of this new procedure is 
worthy of a full article in its own right. 


5. We have taken the lead in working out 
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jointly with the Library and with the Office 
of Continuing Education of New York City 
Community College a program designed to 
upgrade the job performance of current 
staff as well as eventually lead to wider 
career opportunities and the elimination of 
"dead end jobs." 


6. Our local along with other members of 
District Council 37 have been the driving 
force behind the ‘‘Committee to Save Our 
Libraries and Museums"— aimed at restor- 
ing the drastic budgetary cuts which ap- 
peared so imminent for the cultural institu- 
tions of New York City. 'The union stood 
in the forefront of this successful effort to 
maintain the cultural life of the City of 
New York. 


Economic gains 


Substantial wage increases have been 
gained covering a wide range of titles in 
the bargaining unit, with additional groups 
still to be bargained for. 

As previously mentioned, the professional 
staff has received the best wage settlement 
in the long history of the library. The 
clerical group has already enjoyed two suc- 
cessful wage contracts, with the most re- 
cent settlement including a provision for 
an education and training fund. Other 
groups recently covered by salary increases 
have been the Motor Vehicle Operators, and 
the Maintenance and Custodial staff. 

But to reiterate—the single most impor- 
tant factor has been staff participation, 
through their duly elected union represent- 
atives, which has brought about all of these 
economic benefits. 

Another first, compliments of District 
Council 37, was the establishment of the 
first cultural employees welfare fund. This 
has brought to the entire staff (member 
and nonmember alike) coverage in the 
area of dental work and drug prescriptions. 
Here too, the welfare plan was chosen by a 
vote of the union membership. 


Planning for the future 

The Guild established a contract com- 
mittee charged with the responsibility of 
drawing up the collective bargaining pro- 
posals for our second contract. The com- 
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mittee included representatives from all 


segments of the library work force. Expert Service on 
A professional committee has been set up 
to deal with current and future problems MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
germane to librarianship and library serv- for 
ice. Along with this committee is a related 
one, dealing with community relations and ALL LIBRARIES 
social responsibility. FS 


Conclusion 


We recall that shortly after the contract 
discussed above was signed the authors of 
this article and Mr. Monte Olenick, the x 
Union's Chief Steward, were reprimanded 
for a letter they had written to the Library 
Journal. At no time did the Library chal- vice for over 80 years. Library 
lenge the veracity of the letter’s contents, business is our only business! 
their objection was and could only be to a 
claimed undue harshness of the tone. In x 
the case of the article written by Mr. 
Lewis, not only can exception be taken to F ' W. F AXON C0., INC, 
the tone, but it is hoped that his presenta- 


FAXON LIBRARIANS’ GUIDE 
Available on request 


Fast, efficient, centralized ser- 


y ` 15 Southwest Park Westwood, Mass. 02090 
tion has been shown to be of questionable 

accuracy and highly unsatisfactory as an Y 

appraisal of the union scene. L] Continuous Service to Libraries Since 1886 








“Handle 
our book needs... 
please! We've had to say no in the past, but don't 


think us fickle for changing our minds! 

In response to librarians’ requests, ABRAHAMS MAGAZINE SERVICE 
opened a Book Department on a trial basis. At present we're processing book orders 
for some accounts, and librarians tell us they're completely satisfied with the service. 

Why not let ABRAHAMS handle your periodical and book needs in one 
central location? 

Our enlarged expert staff will assure you of the careful, personalized serv- 
ice for which ABRAHAMS MAGAZINE SERVICE has enjoyed an international 
reputation since 1889. 

Please send your lists of books and periodicals wanted, as well as books and 
periodicals you'd like to sell. Both will receive our immediate attention. 

For additional information, please contact: Sam Douglas, Assistant to the President, 


56 E. 13th Street, New York, N.Y. 10003 (212) 777-4700. 
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Colorful 
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WAY 


Here is the ‘‘open sesame” to a new world of brilliant, 
clear, crisp posters, signs, markers, cards, visual aid 
material, original copy for offset printing—as only the 
SHOWCARD MACHINE can do it. 


Its amazing what you can do with the economical 
SHOWCARD MACHINE. Its versatility has made it the 
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first choice of hundreds of libraries throughout the land. 
Anybody can operate it. It is simple, fast and offers 
virtually unlimited possibilities. There is a SHOWCARD 
MACHINE exactly suited to your needs. 


Want to know more? Just write, phone or wire today. 


E. SHOWCARD MACHINE COMPANY 


320 W. Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois 60610 


Just a Few of the Many Libraries Profiting from SHOWCARD MACHINES 


Alabama Public Library, Montgomery, Ala. 
Springdale Public Library, Springdale, Ark. 
Pomona Library, Pomona, Calif. 

Edmonton Public Library, Edmonton, Alberta,Canada 
Greenwich Library, Greenwich, Conn. 

Wilmington Free Library, Wilmington, Del. 
Jacksonville Free Public Library, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Augusta Library, Augusta, Ga. 

Pine Mountain Regional Library, Manchester, Ga. 
State Library, Honolulu, Hawaii 

Rockford Public Library, Rockford, III. 

East Chicago Public Library, East Chicago, Ind. 
Monroe County Public Library, Bloomington, Ind. 
Public Library of South Bend, South Bend, Ind. 
Eisenhower Library, Baltimore, Md. 

Prince Georges Co. Memorial Library, Bladensburg, Md. 
Radcliffe College Library, Cambridge, Mass. 

Lynn Public Library, Lynn, Mass. 

Winchester Library, Winchester, Mass. 

Dearborn Public Library, Dearborn, Mich. 

Flint Public Library, Flint, Mich. 
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Michigan State Library, Lansing, Mich. 

Wayne County Library, Wayne, Mich. | 
Dakota Scott Regional Library, West St. Paul, Minn. 
Free Public Library of East Orange, East Orange, N. J. 
Maywood Public Library, Maywood, N. J. 

Brooklyn Public Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Arthur A. Houghton Jr. Library, Corning, N. Y. 
Levittown Public Library, Levittown, N. Y. 

Mid-York Library System, Rome, N. Y. 

North Country Library System, Watertown, N. Y. 
Public Library of Cincinnati & Hamilton, Cincinnati, O. 
Columbus Public Library, Columbus, O. 

Harrisburg Public Library, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Free Library of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa. 
McKissick Memorial Library, Columbia, S. C. 
Greenville County Library, Greenville, S. C. 

Nashville Public Library, Nashville, Tenn. 

North Central Regional Library, Wenatchee, Wash. 
Library Commission, Charleston, W. Va. 

La Crosse Public Library, La Crosse, Wis. 

University of Wisconsin Memorial Library, Madison, Wis. 
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"Something else at another time and 
another place." Edward N. Howard, di- 
rector of the Vigo County Library. 





"The hope for communication between black and white." 
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one hundred years ago when the göldéü 
spike was pounded into place symbolizing 
the joining of the east and the west rail 
communications. And although it had never 
been said in so many words, this railcar 
was aiso beginning to symbolize the hope 
for communications between black and 
white in the city. | 
. Suddenly, it was over. Windows were 
smashed and ugly smears of paint read 


“Uncle Tom's Cabin" and “Black Power." - 


The whites were shocked and angry. The 


blacks were confused and intimidated. The ' 


leadership that had been speaking for the 
blacks seemed to dissolve and new spokes- 
men appeared. First it was a group of 
young blacks when they presented their 
Petition for the Rejection of the Train as 
a Library: By: The Young Adults for a 


‘Better Black Community (YABBC). 


- We, the undersigned young adults of the Black 


4 


Community of Terre Haute, protest the ac- 
ceptance of the train by the Hyte Center Board 


as the new Hyte Center library because of the 


following reasons: 

1. We are living in the Modern Age and not 
the Stone Age and fail to see that we are 
progressing by accepting junk. 

2. We feel that a new library calls for a new 


Civic Center with the library as a separate ` 


section or as a separate modern building. 
.8. We fail to see the uniqueness of a piece 


. of old junk. If this was the case, one would 


term the Hyte Center building as "unique" 
and would say that a new structure is not 
needed for it because it is an old run-down 
relic. 

(The Hyte Center building is a small one-story 


cement block building that appears about forty. 


years old and may have served as a weigh sta- 


tion and offices for a coal yard at one time. f 


ED) 
. 4. We appreciate the spirit of the donation, 


but we do not appreciate the spirit in which 


it is accepted. It is all right to feed a pig slop 
if he will accept it. ` 

5. We submit that the train car should be 
sold and the money used for a new library; or 


if this is not feasible, take it to the junk yard ` 


where it belongs. 


_ Some seven hundred of the Hyte resi- 
dents ‘had: signed the petition including 


many of the young people who were mem- 


bers of the advisory group for the library. 
Then a meeting was called by the local 
chapter of the National Association for the 
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i Advancement of Colored People at the Hyte 


Center. William Sweatt, a graduate stu- 
dent at Indiana State University ‘and 
brother of a local basketball star recently 
killed in Vietnam, emerged as the leader of 
the YABBC. He presented the petition and . 
termed the library inadequate to meet the 


" needs of the black community and said it 


represented an attempt to pacify the black 
element. Sweatt also charged that resi- 
dents of the area were not consulted on the 
library. | 
At the meeting, Edward Howard told the 
group that the project had not been con- 
ceived as a substitute for a new library ex- 
tension service in the area. He explained 
the library’s funding problems and how the 
offer of the railcar afforded the opportunity 
for the library and the community to have 
temporary service for youth until funding 
was available. However, he emphasized 
that if the community did not want the 


-railear, he would recommend to the Vigo . 


County Library Board that it be removed. 

The NAACP’s president announced to 
the press that they were withdrawing from 
the conflict. l 

The following night the Community Ad- 
visors to Community Action Program 
(CATCAP) stepped in and called a meeting. 
It was the consensus of those present that 
the project was to be abandoned and the 
car removed. The charge was made at the 
meeting that permission to set the car on 
the Hyte Center property had not been 
obtained at the grass roots level. 
obvious that the Hyte Center board that 
had voted their approval of the project in - 
December. did not represent the black 
community. 

Howard announced at the e that, 


.as promised, the car would be removed as 


a result of the negative vote. He voiced the 
hope of the library and himself that there 


-could be “something else at another time | 
_and another place.” 


The car has been serapped and the proj- 
ect is dead. The Young People's Advisory 
Committee which had been set up through 
the Hyte Center and Youth Corps was dis- 
solved. The two neighborhood high school 


graduates who had been trained to operate 
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It was ^. 


the faileay library have bin offered posi- 

tions in the Vigo County Library system. 
Lew Taylor commented on the situation 

for the Terre Haute Tribune Star, May 18, 
1969: 


The presence of the passenger ear created a 
erisis which has changed the leadership struc- 
ture of that area. It has brought about an 
assessment of values. RO 

The value of the investment in monies and 
time spent by the volunteers that made the 
Railroad Library Car a possibility might not 
be wasted. If identity of oneself is important, 
then the passenger car project was. of value. 
If awareness of one's responsibility to his 
neighborhood is important, then we can see 
value in the project.- 

If buried resentment is uncovered and ex- 
posed and maybe even rectified then the rail- 
road ear has proven therapeutie in value. 

The people of Hyte Community are telling 
us that they too want to be builders. They too 
want the experience of working on their proj- 
ect, in their way, and to express their ideas 
to attain their goals. 

But a unifying of t. a rallying of forces 
-is a requisite to build anything. If the Rail- 
road Library Car helped create this atmos- 
phere, then maybe something: of value can be 
seen in it. 


T 
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Ed Howard and the Vigo Cv Library 

have grown in size in their community. Cer- . 
tainly, the blacks can not help but respect 
his understanding as he quickly rose to the 
occasion and withdrew the project when it 
was obvious that it was misinterpreted, and 
thus not wanted. To have fought the issue 
and to open the library, in spite of com- 
munity pressure, would have caused dam- 
age to.the library and library service that 
could have taken years to repair. 
It is refreshing to read and to know of 
those few libraries in the public service’ 
field that are trying to reach out.. It.i is not 
an easy task. It certainly is not for the 
vainglorious. When you step out from the 
dusty stacks of the library into the bite of 
politics, social interaction, and community 
welfare. ... you takes your lumps and you 
iry again. There is no doubt that Ed How- 
ard and the. Vigo County Library are going 
to try ‘again to put their library services 
into the hands of the citizens they serve. 
And they haye more experience than most 
in trying to break through GRS. 
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EBSCO SUBSCRIPTION § SERVICES 


Quality, decentralized subscription service. A superior listing of foreign and domestic 
publications—including the most esoteric titles.. EBSCO offers automatic renewal ser- 
vice, common expiration ... and free snap-out adjustment forms for you. If you 


want real service . . . call EBSCO. 


Call EBSCO for magazine binders, too . . . Such as our 1210CFSB—clear front, ‘solid 
back (in Bed Green ye evel Blue) and ‘snap-in. metal: for only $3.25 each. 


EBSCO Bullding 
Red Bank, N. J. 07701 
(201) 741-4300 


415 Douglas Plaza Bldg. 
Dallas, Texas 75225 
(214) 369-7591/369-7592 


512 Nicollet Bidg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55402 
(612) 333-5081 


540 Granite Street 
Braintree, Mass. 02184 
(617) 843-2383/843-2384 


826 S. Northwest Highway: 
Barrington, lil. 60010 
(312) 381-2190/381-2191 


P. O. Box 5826 
Denver, Colo. 80217 
(303) 433-3235 





P. o: Box 88 
Benjamin Franklin Station 
Washington, D. C. 20044 
(703) 321-9630 


P. O. Box 2070 
Birmingham, Ala. 35201 
(205) 323-6351 


1366 Sutter Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 94109 
, (415) 775-8338 A 


P. o. Box 90901 
`Los Angeles, Calif; 90009 
(213) 772-2381 
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LAD Report. 


_ Library Employment of Minority 
Group Personnel 


In April 1969 the Library Administration Di- 
vision (LAD) of ALA made a sampling em- 
ployment survey in response to one of the 
recommendations of the ALA Spécial Council 
Committee on Freedom of Access to Libraries 
(ALA Bulletin, June 1968). This recommen- 
dation indicated a need for data regarding the 
library employment of persons of four minor- 
ity groups: American Indians, Spanish Ameri- 
cans, Negroes, and Oriental Americans. 

A brief questionnaire was sent to the largest 
public library in each state, the largest aca- 
demic library in each state, the state library 
agencies, and one public library system in most 
states. Special libraries and school libraries 
were not surveyed as no suitable sampling lists 
' of institutions were readily available. | 

65% of the above libraries (from all sections 
of the U.S.) responded. Two of the respondees 
answered general questions but were unable to 
provide data about the number of employees 
from minority groups. 


Analysis of the replies provides the follow- 


ing data about these libraries: 
84% of the libraries have minority group 
employees (full time and/or part time). 
7+- % of the established professional posi- 
tions are vacant. | 
3+ % of the established non-professional 
-positions are vacant. 
7+ % of all professional employees are 
part-time employees. 
33+ % of all non-professional employees are 
part-time employees. 


T+ % of the minority group professional 

employees are part-time employees. 

22+ % of the minority group non-profes- 

sional employees are part-time employees. 

Minority group employzes reported were: : 

1 % American Indians 

15+ % Spanish Americans 

73+ % Negroes 

11+ % Oriental Americans 

144- % of minority group employees are in. 

professional positions. 

27+ % of all employees are in professional 

positions. 

The highest salaried ER group profes- 
sional employees were listed as “consultant,” 
“librarian,” principal accountant,” and “de- 
partment head.” 

` The highest salaried minority group non- 
professional employees were listed as “shop 
foreman,” “head clerk,” and “chief of building 
ee " 

. Comments from the libraries indicated that: 

Established positions do not reflect true 

personnel needs; budget limitations re- 

stricted the number of vacant positions 
shown. 

Recruitment problems are primarily caused 

by inadequate salaries, relative undesira- 

bility of the location of many positions, and 
inadequate number of professionally trained 
librarians. 

Employment of mincrity group personnel is 

limited by inadequate education of minority 

groups. 


Averages of Minority Group % of Staffs - 


% of % of 
| Total % of Professional Non-Professional 
Type of Library Library Staff Employees Employees 
State 9+ 4+ 11+ 
Public ` 16+ 8+ 28+ 
Systems 84- 8+ BE 
Academic š 4+ 4+ 5+ 
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Salaries 


State 
Libraries 
Salaries of Chief Librarian | 
High $22.500 
Median 14,940 
Low ` 11,000 
Salaries of Beginning Profes- E 
sional Librarian 
| High -8,503 ` 
Median 7,063 
_ "Low I 5,700 © 
Salaries of Beginning -Clerk 
(as Cire. Desk Attendant) 
High 6,480 
Median 3,810 
Low 3,120 
' *No. of Years Service 
Req. to Reach Sal. Max. 
High ` 18 
Median b 
Low 2M. 


|. Library 


. Publie Academic 
Libraries Systems Libraries 
$30,000 $19,000 $27,504 
. 11,400 11,500 ` 20,100 

9,100 5,200 12,900 
9.252 8,100 ` 8,000 
7,001 7,200 7,200 
5,553 3,600 6,516 
5,300 5,800. 5,580 
` 8,924. ' 8,528 8,725 
2;700 2,280 2,710 
85 16 15 
a: 6 5 5 ** 
o 3 7 


| "Where requirements varied as to job levels the longer period is. shown. 
**More than half of the libraries have no salary schedule. 


Minority group persons need Letter voca- 


tional guidance. 

Minority group persons need more encour- 

agement to attend library schools. 

Public Library boards need more members 

from minority groups. I 

Limited housing availability for minority 
. groups restricts library recruitment. 

. Residence requirements by civil service re- 

strict library recruitment. 
More provision for 
(coaching) of persons Hot meeting job quali- 
fications is needed. 
The great majority of the libraries. which 
participated in the survey commented on 
two major current and future personnel con- 
cerns: adequate funds to compete in -the 
labor market and adequate education of 
applicants. 

Most libraries do not keep personnel records 
which identify employees by. race, color, or 
ethnic background. Such records are not 
usually needed; moreover, such records have 
sometimes been thought to suggest an employ- 
Therefore it- is-diffieult. for some 


‘large libraries to know how many employees 


-they have from any particular ethnie group. 
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The high percentage of returned question- | 


i 


.on-the-job training . 


naires, the candid comments regarding . per- 


sonnel problems, and .the efforts of most of 
the libraries to assess their own employment 
practices generally indicated a high degree of 
concern about the entire area of personnel 
utilization. 

It has^not been possible to relate this data 


. to population distribution, location of minority 


groups, location of the library, 
employment factors. ^ 
It is not possible from such a limited survey 
to ascertain those libraries with employment, 
promotion or training policies which- could be 
discriminatory. š 
These are some of the questions which come 
to mind ‘in reviewing the data and comments 
of this survey: 
Are there not qualified minority persons in. 
many of those areas where the libraries in-: 
dicate no.minority employees? By statisti- 
eal coincidence would one not expect library 
staffs to include a cross section of. local. 
| population? Could better personnel training 
programs by libraries enable them to reduce 
. the 7%.. „professional vacancies and 3% . non- 
professional vacancies indicated by this. 
study?:' Could libraries interest more per- 
sons of minority groups to acquire the edu- - 


d 
1 
l 


and other 
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cation. needed to work in more of the pro- 

fessional - and -administrative positions? 
"The sample- of libraries included in this 
brief study was national in scope: It included 
the public and academic libraries’ serving the 
largest: population or student body in each 
state,.the state library agency of-each state, 
and one public library system per state. (The 
. systems varied widely in size and organiza- 


. . tional structure.) _ 


No conclusions “about the’ employment prae- 
tices of libraries in general can be drawn, and 
no forecasts of future employment of specific 
groups can.be made. But the information 
gathered from the participating libraries does 
give the library profession some facts and 


insights into its current employment situation. 


The Board -of Directors of the Library Ad- 
ministration expresses its deep appreciation 
' for the-sincere and thoughtful cooperation of 
the libraries which assisted in this study. 

i Mrs. Ruth R. Frame, executive secretary 
^ John F. Anderson, president 
Library Administration Division 


CONSIDER AND COMPARE 


. Consider and compare our, cataloging and in- 


dexing positions and employee benefits as 


you explore the employment market. 


Challenging opportunities exist for beginning . 
and experienced catalogers and indexers on 
the following book and periodical indexes: 
APPLIED SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 
INDEX 
BIOLOGICAL & AGRICULTURAL , 
INDEX 
BUSINESS PERIODICALS INDEX 
CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX 
READER'S GUIDE TO PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES & pM 
INDEX 
STANDARD CATALOGS 
On some indexes subject background is re- 
quired. 
LOCATION—New York City. 
COMPETITIVE SALARY 
ALL COMPANY PAID BENEFITS 
ADVANCEMENT POTENTIAL ` 
LIBERAL VACATION AND 
HOLIDAY ALLOWANCE 
Direct Resume and inquiries to: 
Personnel Office 
` THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY | 
950 University Avenue 
Bronx, New York 10452 
An: Equal Opportunity Employer 





The simplest and easiest way . 


to process your books >.. 


- Library Journal Processing Kits 


only 13c each 
_ with your book orders 


1. Order your books with LJ. Kits from the Follett Library Book Co.— 
13e kit pri be ordered with your books to take advantage of the low, low 
c kit price. 


2. Your book will arrive already cataloged with 7 catalog cards, a shelf 
card, a book card, a book pocket and spine labels for each book. 


3. Processing time for each book is a matter of only a few minutes—your 
books are almost ready for your Shelves upon arrival. 


FOLLETT LIBRARY BOOK < COMPANY 
1018 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 60607 
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BOOK SALE AT CABRA 


William Ready 


The Earl of Wicklow had a castle in Ireland 
that was later turned into a hotel but the silver 
tableware was too heavy to lift; the place was 
not meant for a hotel at all. There were Mus- 
covy ducks who used to nest in a gutter of 


the roof that overlooked the west lawn of © 


that castle, and when the ducklings were big 
enough to learn to fly the mother used to push 
them with her beak down a water drain-pipe. 
They rolled out at the other end onto the soft 
grass, and learned to fly from the ground up, 
which is the proper way. 

There is a bookseller in Wales who lives in 
a sixteenth century house, and he too kept 
Muscovy ducks. The drake used to save the 
eggs and flip them at the postman with his 
wing, from the nest above the small keep gate. 
He was a real Roger, that drake, and used to 
try and mate with the young ewes on Cow- 
bridge common, causing such alarm, antici- 
pation, and despondency among both the 
sheep and the commoners of Cowbridge, that 
the bookseller had to get rid of him. Now he 
has a goose that will live to be seventy and 
grazes on the Common. 

These old houses in the far western reaches 
of Europe are crumbling now, or preserved by 
Trusts; are going one by one to hotel firms 
and the like. There was one that went last fall, 
in County Cavan in the Republic of Ireland, 
Castle Cabra, about fifty miles out of Dublin, 
and there was a book sale there, winding up 
the whole auction of the effects. The house- 
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hold effects were being auctioned off earlier 
on the same day, and there were furniture 
dealers in bowler hats and striped pants, from 
London, and precious bóys with suede high 
boots and gay scarves knotted under their left 
ear, clawing at the fabrics and the lovely 
bibelots. l 

What was left of the Ascendancy in the 
neighbourhood, arrived.in their Land Rovers 
and, perched on their shooting sticks amid the 
debris of another Big House going, they bid 
for Chippendale and portraits of Green-Jacket 
colonels, and their old relations at Hunt Balls, 
family pictures in huge gilt frames . . . there 
was a fine copy of a Dean Swift that was sold 
before the sale. 

There were books galore, musty, dusty, and 
with mould here and there from the attic 
rooms as well as the morocco bindings from 
the ‘shelves in the library, bindings full of 
poor editions of Bulwer Lytton and Thack- 
eray. But there were good books amid the 
moulded, the foxed, and the breakfronts, that 
brought the book dealers bidding all the way 
from Europe—it was muttered that one was 
all the way from the States—and one from 
Kilkenny. There were clergy, bibliophilies, 
there too, and all knew the values of a book 
both for itself alone, ior the market price, and 
as an investment. Better than investing in the. 
new Scottish School of Painting books are, 
especially eighteenth century books and there 
was Swift, Sheridan. and Goldsmith here, if 
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. The entire valuable furnishings comprising : Sheraton, Chlp- 
E pendale, Adam, Regency, Georgian and Victorian Furniture, 
x 1 Tapestries, Carpets and Persian Rugs, Schiedmayer Piano, Oil 
Paintings and Family Portraits, Pastels, Coloured Sporting 
2E Prints, engravings and Drawings; Porcelain, Table Glass and 
. China, Library of books, Clocks, Mirrors,- Firearms,’ Swords and 
_ other " Weapons; Bione Brasses, Curios, Objects or Art and 
semp | Verta 


sp" C >, TO BE.SOLD BY 
d : "AUCTION ` 
- TUESDAY, 24th SEPT., 1968 


AND FOLLOWING DAY AT 12 O'CLOCK PROMPT 


t 


On View Saturday and Monday Breoeding the Auction, to a. 
4.30 p.m. l 
. Admission on days of ae and Sale by Catalogue only. , 


: PRICE: 5 - EACH PERSON 


JAMES ADAM & SONS 


Founded 1887 


SPECIALISTS IN THE SALE OF ANTIQUES 
Du EE AND FINE ART . 


. 17 Merrion Row and 19 St. Stephen's 
Green N., Dublin 2 


f - 


the catalogue was read aright, that would set 
English Departments ‘crowing’ and moisten 
` even the. lips of antiquarian booksellers, who 

tend to be a dry, dessicated lot. 
Suburbia was here in force as well, trying 
"i7 to buy a tapestry or a chair that they could 
put in view from their front window and refer 
to as having come from the Castle, and the 
local families, down to drovers in their 
.- dunged gum boots and thwacking sticks, they 
iss wandered around too, getting a Tunny down 
`: pillow or a counterpane to remember the old 
. place by, and for a song too, since most of 
the things they wanted came from the ser- 

. , vants’ quarters. —— - 

" > Castle Cabra is an Elizabethan manor 
.' — house, castellated and mock. Gothicked through 
; ,.. the centuries with even a holy wishing wall 
* ` within its demesne. But the hundred or so 
,. castle acres are now being sub-divided by the 
^. Land Commission into small holdings, or af- 
.'. ^ forested, and there is talk of the castle be- 
. "coming another of those motels with mock 
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. Í 
| F: 
log tirès. Remember, there's a holy well on 
the place that will be between the. residents of 
the neighbourhood and, all harm. AE 
The day of the sale was of a sort that is 
common in Ireland, with the sky so low that 


you could touch it and everything so damp, 


save within the castle, where the walls had .. 
been'built and plastered so rightly that al- 
though it had not been lived in for years it 
was as dry as.a bone, though chilly. The rain 
came‘down. The damp, green turf around the 


castle. and soft pelt of the rain deadened all 


sound, so that even the cars starting up did 
so with a hushed sort of cough, as if they were 
at a Wake, as indeed. they were, but the Wake 
of a grand old house. They were in at the 
death of a castle and that is a sad thing to be 
in on even when the. castle has. Boused for 
centuries those -high-nosed Protestants on 


horseback, the gentry, of whom Somerville 


and Ross make such a loving play of in their ^ 
surrealist stories. 

The'sale went on all day foris and the bid- 
ding was fierce. The. priests were there in 
force: book time; they knew their books, and 
the prices they would bring before the auc- | 
tioneer, knocked them down to their reverencés : 
or their rivals. At least they thought they did, 
but the prices, even before the book sale 


‘started, were far higher than anybody had an- 


ticipated. ` There was item 422 for example, 
Fine Pictorial Tapestry Panel—Elizabethan. 
Hunting Scene—17' X76", that went for 
£1000, 'and a Georgian mahogany rent table 
with scroll legs und. reeded center pillar, that 
went for hundreds of pounds more than any- 
body expected. Then came the books, the 
Pope, the Scott, the Edgeworth, the Gibbon, 
all went at the soaring prices expected. A 
fourth edition Richardson's Clarissa (in sevén 
volumes, published in 1751) went for $50, 
and the.1760 London edition of Pope's Works, 
(nine volumes) for $75, for example. Swift's 
works (the nine volumes of the Dublin 1735 
edition); went for about $40, a bargain, but 
Loss’s Topographical Dictionary of Ireland 
and his Dictionary of England brought about 


. $100, and Carey’s Atlas (1787), about the 


same price. It was books of travel, with il- 
lustrations and maps and prints, that brought 
the money. There was an Ztlas.of Rare Skin 
Diseases ; (1830) with coloured plates that 
1 
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brought £48, whatever that is in dollars. 

Altogether, the librarians and fellow aca- 
demics agreed, it was good to be there. The 
books all seemed to go to the dealers because 
their method of bidding is so rapid and ex- 
pert that a tyro is lost in the flickering and 
nodding, the nose stroking, and the winking 
that signify bids. One thing that it did show, 
however, librarians, that if you do get around 
to these sales, you should hire a dealer to bid, 
or better, send one on your behalf, or hide 
behind the arras. 

More and more librarians are attending 
sales like Castle Cabra, for it is the most sav- 
ing and economic way of building up re- 
sources, by far the most enjoyable, too. Be- 
sides, it wil get the librarians away from 
hardware for a while, and back to books, 
which remain the only reason for being be- 
guiled by the hardware in the first place. It is 
ironic that just when librarians, after genera- 
tions of colleagues like Downs, Cronin, and 


Larry Powell paving the wav, are beginning: 
y Š y, 8 Š 


to get accepted by the academic community as 
peers, they are slipping off the rock like 
Gollum in search of a bright shiny thing that 
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will doom them into technicalities, into those 
who first prepare the books, like so many 
Lovejoys. 

When I was leaving night was falling over 
Castle Cabra, over the County of Canvan, over 
Ireland, all the Western World. I had a few 
books under my oxter, some in the pockets of 
my Burberry. all paid for, and a load in the 


. back of Hanna's estate wagon that he had bid 


in for me. Ás we lurched and swung and 
bumped over the track, past the Saint's well, 
down the boreen to the road there were a 
quackle of Muscovy ducks perched on the 
boughs of a vast arbutus, and the drake of 
them all was flying easy in the sky, bulky, 
black and white, a dazzle against the louring 
sky of the coming moonless night; Leda Mc- 
Comb was dawdling, ignoring her mother's 
call from the cottage where the candle in the 
window was guttering for her return. 


William Ready is university librarian and pro- 
fessor of bibliography, McMaster University, 
Hamilton, Ontario. | ] 
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TIME HAS BEEN REGORDED FROM THE VOYAGES 0F GOLUMBUS 
- TO MAN'S CONQUEST OF OUTER SPACE 


iRecordinas on ae E | | 
Social Sciences, Persian = . | 
. Languages and ` | 
Instructional Records mE ve 


are available to you at. ' 
„our special discount 


prices. I : E 
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Collective Action and Professional 


Negotiation: Factors and Trends 


- 


in Academic Libraries 


Robert P. Haro 


Introduction ` 


The need for the derivation. of a vastly 
changed policy regarding librarian-adminis- 
tration relationships—in an employee-em- 
ployer context, and both within librarian to 
library administration and librarian to cam- 


pus administration dealings—on our college. 


and university campuses is compelling. In- 
deed, the emergence of a new policy may 


already be underway, though not clearly visi- . 


ble. The new policy for academic librarians 
may be sought after in collective action by 
librarians utilizing professional negotiation as 
a means to achieve their goals. This paper 
discusses professional negotiation and some of 
the major problems which have caused or re- 
sulted in the growing restiveness of academic 
librarians. | 7 

The gradual increase in recent years of de- 
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mands by. academic librarians for faculty. 
status and active participation in policy- 
making both within the library and the aca- 
demic community has resulted in colleges and 
universities seeking new zots of procedures to 
cope with this situation. This trend has also 


-created the need for new concepts of employer- 


employee relationships by both administra 


tions (library and campus wide) and librar- . 


ians. Tt seems inescapable, therefore, that cam- 
pus administrations will increasingly come 
into discussion and perhaps direct confronta- 
tion with librarians and their representatives 
in the near future, be they unions or librarian 
organizatións. 

These developments constitute another evo- 
lutionary step in the democratizing of library 
administration. Ácademic library administra- 
tion, mostly internally motivated, has evolved 
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slowly in this direction, at least throughout 
the last fifty years. The cult of efficiency, with 
heavy overtones of industrial management 
techniques, which permeated concepts of good 
library administration in the twenties, hie 
ties, and forties, has slowly. given way to more 
enlightened personnel policies at a few insti- 
tutions. This developing trend has been away 
from almost exclusive reliance upon the ef- 
ciency of supervisory staffs to greater empha- 
sis upon individual competence and staff in- 


' ` volvement. Hopefully, the trend is also away 


from the hierarchical concept of library ad- 
ministration. 


The democratic concept 


As I have mentioned, academic library ad- 
ministration has slowly ‘grown toward the 
democratic concept. Librarians, in their quest 
for faculty status (and even where faculty 
status was available for them), have suddenly 
demanded formalization of the process of 
employer-employee relationships into officially 
adopted written procedures, Faculty status for 
librarians was given great impetus by the 
success of librarians at City, University of 
New York in November of 1965 when they 
secured bona fide faculty titles, pay, and re- 
lated benefits. Along similar lines, librarians 
at State University of New York in June of 
- 1968 secured academic rank and voting power 
in the academic senate. In addition, a state- 
wide Professional Association of Librarians 
was organized which is envisaged as a force- 
ful instrument for communicating the profes- 
sion’s position on matters Esos to the status 
of SUNY librarians. | 

On the other side of the country, librarians 
at the University of California's Berkeley 
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campus established a union, the United’ Fed. 
eration of Librarians, in May of 1965 to seek 
redress for their grievances, clarify their un- 
certain status, and seek improved benefits and 
working conditions. In 1967 University of 
C abire librarians established a statewide 
organization to deal with professional mat- 
ters; improve the status, benefits, and working 
conditions of librarians; and collectively es- 
tablish a voice between themselves and the 
university administration. Prior to these 
events, enlightened personnel policies had been 
developed md adopted by library and campus 
administrations dt a few colleges and univer- 
sities thrcughout the country. But the missing 
ingredients were 1) librarians collectively es- 
tablishing an organization that would repre- 
sent them in dealing with both the library and 
campus administration(s) ; 2) the guarantee 
of librarian participation in the formulation 
of pólicy both within the library and the in- 
stitution; 3) the formalization of procedures 


' for such participation by official adoption of 


the campus administration, with a description 
of the ground rules governing employer-em- 
ployee relationships; 4) the providing of ap- 
proptiate status and a voice, coupled with 
voting power, within the academic community 
and its governing body. 

Ín essence, the above means collective ac- 
tion and professional negotiation for librar- 
ians. But what do these terms mean for li- 
brarians, especially the latter? Collective 
action means librarians coming together to 
form a representative organization which can 
open a dialogue with a library or campus 
administration concerning economic, educa- 
tional, and professional conditions affecting 
them both as librarians and academic em- 
ployees. Closely related is professional nego- 
tiation which may be defined as a set of pro- 
cedures written and officially adopted by a 
librarians’ organization and the campus or 
statewide Adraan Om which provides an 
orderly method for these two groups to nego- 
tiate on matters of mutual concern, to reach 
agreement on these matters, and to establish 
a procedure for mediation and appeal in the 
event of an impasse. | 

Professional negotiation means more than 
the simple right to be.heard;. most library 
staff organizations.have had a little of this 
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right or privilege for many years. However, 
they have functioned mainly for social and 
clerically centered problems and confined their 


dealings almost exclusively with the head li- 
brarian. To be more specific, it should mean : 


that campus and library administrators should 
be prepared to engage in give-and-take nego- 


tiations over library and educational policy 


matters with librarian organizations. 

The basic justification for professional ne- 
gotiation is the added power generated by 
participation as equals. At present, academic 
librarians are second class citizens at most 
colleges and universities. While at many in- 


stitutions librarians have been allowed to : 


serve on academic committees and given a 
voice in the academic senate, unless they have 
faculty status and voting rights their partici- 
- pation is mainly in an advisory capacity. On 
the whole, they are seldom consulted, fre- 
quently ignored, and their status, benefits, and 
working condoni are determined by admin- 
istrators and faculty members removed from 
or perhaps only casually aware of their situa- 


tion and needs. With a clear and meaningful 


share in the formulation of policy librarians 
are impelled toward higher levels of produc- 
tivity. They are stimulated by the urge to 
make their own policies work. They are pro- 

pelled by the sense of being personally 'in- 
solodi in a creative enterprise as full partners 
in the educational process. The deadly mo- 
notòny of performing routine tasks and cleri- 


cal functions, made so by .unilateral plan- 


ning, is transformed into an exciting, jointly 

f planned venture. One word of caution, how- 
ever: Librarians must be willing to accept the 
duties and responsibilities that go with in- 
creased status and'a voice in policy formation 
on the campus. This will entail some house 
- cleaning on the part of librarians, including 
abandoning a policy of isolation within the 
library from campus involvement; but it must 
be done if they are to be treated as partici: 
pating partners in the educational process. 


Demands for status and participation ' 


The demand of academic librarians for rec- 
ognition and participation-has resulted from 
| the emergence of a creative restlessness sweep- 
. ing over most of:our college and university 
campuses; and it may be, in the future, char- 
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acterized as the emergence of librarian mili- 
tancy. Call.it what one will, this developing 


ferment is concomitant of deeper and more ' 


subtle influences. 

The initial impact of the demands of li- 
brarians for recognition and participation in 
the formulation of library policies caught li- 
brary administrators—and for that matter 
their ‘respective campus administrators, to 
some extent—unprepared to accept such a 
drastic. and revolutionary change. They are 


puzzled over the causes; and many stillare 


perplexed at this development. The initial re- 
action is doubtless one of suspicion of radical 
elements in librarianship. The next reaction is 
probably that the new wave of librarian ag- 
gressiveness is a spillover from the militancy 
of students, and teachers’ organizations and 
unions. And the third reaction, it may. be 
surmised, is that the restiveness is a tempo- 
rary phenomenon that will pass in time and 


that the customary attitudes in library staff 


relationships will be resumed. Overlooked in 


these reactions, these assumptions, is a com- ` 


plex cluster of economic, political, and social 

factors far-reaching in their implications. | 
There are no easy answers to this situation; 

and it is virtually impossible to identify all 


` the factors. I will only discuss some of them 


and allow the reader to fill in those that are 
peculiar to his situation. 


Poononio justice 


The increasing impatience of librarians 
with what they consider to be economic in- 
justice. is significant. Librarians' salaries have 
constantly od behind those of other com- 


- parable groups, and often behind the pay of | 
unskilled workers. Librarians dislike the re- . 


sistance of colleges or universities to reason- 
able adj ustments in their pay and fringe 


benefits in an affluent society which they have . 


had a role in creating and servicing. As a 
quite general practice, soothing ‘phrases about 


the importance’ of librarians have been prof: |: 


fered them in lieu of increased economic re- 
wards. It is obvious that librarians may in- 
creasingly. take the position that they can no 
longer rely solely upon college or university 
administrators, trustees, or legislatures. for 
adequate remuneraticn, but may themselves 
become vigorously involved in the search for 
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economic justice. 

As an integral part of their search for eco- 
nomic justice, librarians are increasingly bit- 
ter at the neglect of libraries by our affluent 
society. They are disturbed about inadequate 
support of college and university library pro- 
grams across the United States. They see 
powerful national groups pressuring for ever- 
growing federal appropriations for military 
hardware, for the war in Vietnam, and to put 
a man on the moon, but consistently fighting 
erants for library buildings and books. Li- 
brarians are growing bitter over obsolete aca- 
demic library buildings, inadequate facilities 
and supplies, and the declining per capita al- 
location of funds for library materials neces- 
sary to support new teaching and research 
programs. Again, librarians are coming to the 
conclusion that they cannot continue the pas- 
sive attitude of relying solely upon ofhcial 
bodies to correct these conditions; but that 
they must join together in a vigorous effort to 
effect needed changes. 


Individual recognition 


Another deeply significant psychological 
factor involved in the quest for recognition 
and a voice by librarians is the matter of big- 
uess—the bigness of colleges and universities, 
and especially the large state systems of higher 
education as in California and New York— 
resulting in the loss of identity of the librar- 
ians. This involves both the staggering in- 
crease in the college student population in the 
United States, and the steadily enlarging size 
of academic institutions. The University of 
Minnesota has in excess of 30,000 students; 
Ohio State University has more than 40,000 
students; and the California and New York 
state college and university systems enroll in 
excess of 100.000 students in their respective 
systems. With this growth in size, communi- 
cation becomes more difficult; and unless the 
temptation to develop a bureaucratic admin- 
istrative structure is carefully resisted,. there 
is unwittinglv the pitfall of complex adminis- 
trative machinery and unintentionally a kind 
of paternalism. This bigness has a devastating 
effect upon the spirit of any human being, 
especially upon the articulate, perceptive li- 
brarian, too often the forgotten man on cam- 
pus. He resents the loss of identity. As a result, 
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he often tends in overt ways to gain some 
kind of solid recognition. If he does not secure 
such recognition in traditional ways, he will 


‘seek it in rebellious ways, or ways that appear 


to be rebellious in the light of past mores. 

The demand for recognition and participa- 
tion in policy formation by librarians is a 
product of the times. The emergence of new 
nations is a result of nationalism and the 
commitment of peoples throughout the world 
to a new status and dignity. Individuals, too, 
are caught up in this commitment, as are aca- 
demic librarians. / 


Rise of activism 


The. dramatic push of American Negroes 
for human and civil rights, for elevation to 
first class citizenship has had great impact 
everywhere, especially upon the people of the 
United States. It is not far-fetched to assume 
that there has been a psychological effect on 
librarians. Academic librarians, too, have 
often viewed themselves as oppressed; they 
have viewed their treatment by the academic 
soclety as being less than commensurate with 
the importance of their contribution to the 
campus general welfare and society as a 
whole. Apparently, the activism of the civil 
rights movement and the effectiveness of 
teacher activism have had a significant impact 
upon the behavior pattern of librarians who 
have aspired to improve their status. 

The above are only some of the major fac- 
tors behind an increasing demand for recog- 
nition, increased status, a voice, and a vote in 
the academic community by librarians. Col. 
lective action. and professional negotiation 
appear to be methods of securing these goals 
that an increasing number of librarians are 
beginning to consider and utilize. What li- 
brarians hunger for most, above salaries, 
working conditions, and fringe benefits—as 
important as these are—is recognition and 
dignity. And the answer to this hunger is to 
be found in enlightened personhel policies 
which, in fact, reflect the academic commu- 
nity's recognition of librarians as competent 
professionals. If librarians are competent to 
run our college and university libraries, they 
are competent to have a real, not token, role 
in planning the educational programs of 
American colleges and universities. [ ] 
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Sehool Libraries and 
International Development 


School Libraries in the United Kingdom 


H. R. Mainwood 


Part of a series edited for the ALA Bulletin 
by Jean E. Lowrie, chairman of the AASL 
International Relations Committee and head 
of the Department of Librarianship at 
Western Michigan’s School of Graduate 
Studies. 


The Association of which I am chairman 
was formally inaugurated some thirty-one 
years ago, with a membership of sixty, one 
of whom, Cecil Stott, was its honorary 
secretary for thirty years. He. is now its 
president, and the Association.has a mem- 
bership of five and a half thousand. School 
library development, the theme of our sym- 
posium, has been transformed by, and has 
helped to transform, the developments in 


Mr. H. R. Mainwood is chairman of the 
Sehool Library Association of the United 
Kingdom, 
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educational thinking, method, and adminis- 
tration during this period in Britain, as in 
other parts of the world. The pace of change 
has increased rapidly in the last ten years, 
and, in spite of temporary economic set- 
backs, shows every prospect of yet faster . 
development in the immediate future. 

Í propose merely to mention those trends 
which appear to me to be most significant 
and those matters to which my colleagues 
are. now giving special thought and atten- 
tion. I have no doubt that many of you 
have faced, and are facing, similar changes 
and challenges: 

- Perhaps the-most significant development 
in the postwar years in Britain has been 
the extension of school library provision to 
pupils of all ranges of age and ability. 
Where, hitherto, only the senior pupils pur- 
suing academic courses in grammar schools 
had access to reasonable library: facilities 
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. in their schools—and even these facilities 


^ 


tended to range from large and comprehen- 


sive collections in well-endowed schools, to 
the woefully inadequate—we can now ex- 


pect to find attractive and well produced 
books suitably displayed and accessible to. 


children from the age when they first at- 
tend school, and providing for all types of 
interest and ability. Perhaps some may 


.. tend to underestimate the extent of this. 


change. It has come ‘about for a number 
of reasons: the shift of emphasis from 
"teaching" to “learning,” from class in- 


^ struction to individual exploration, from the 
uniformity of sets of textbooks to the di-. 


versity of many different.books of interest 
and information. Here tribute must be paid 
to the way in which publishers have re- 


. sponded so splendidly to.meeting the new 


needs, and to the suppliers of library fur- 
niture and equipment for designing and 
marketing attractive items specially suited 


' to'the needs of the schools. The impact of 


this provision, both of books and of methods 
for their display in a variety of places, has. 
been particularly marked in the schools for 


"E younger children, so that the delight and 
enjoyment that can be had from books can 


` be experienced by five-year-olds when they 


first go to school. We feel that the teachers 
of older children might theniselves gain 
much from seeing and considering the im- 


' - plications of this relatively new and adven- 


turous use of.books for enjoyment and in- 
formation by the younger children. 
Although many of our schools are very 


.crowded (partly because many children are 


staying voluntarily beyond the age to which 
they are required to attend school), and 


although all schools could usefully: spend : 


more money on library books, I think we 
can claim to have achieved very considerable 


. progress in the last ten or so years in the 


. Where we feel there is a need for special 


4 


' accommodation for school libraries, and. in 


the bookstocks whiéh have been built up. We 
are certainly not complacent, however, and 


as I shall mention in a moment, new think- . 


ing and new needs are. already making 
necessary new approaches to the planning 
and arrangement of library accommodation. 


attention, however, is the use to which the 
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resources of the library are to be put. The ` ` 
‘appearance of so-called “library periods” on ': 


the timetable is already under critical scru- 
tiny. The danger of "library" becoming al- 


most another “subject” has been noted, and. - ` 


Steps are being taken to ensure a more 


' suitable balance between the need for learn- 


ing the essential skills .of using a library 
and the object of acquiring this skill, 
namely in putting it to effective use. The 
collecting of facts alone is of limited value. 
The use of the information traced, discrimi- 
nation in ehoosing what is relevant. and re- 
jecting, what is irrelevant for a particular 
purpose, collating and comparing both facts 
and‘ opinions, and the creative use of what 
has been discovered—these are now seen to 
be of major importance, if the library is to 
fulfill its proper role. 

In the past, the school library has tended 
to be the special—but perhaps the too ex- 
clusive—concern of the English department. | 
This association of books with language and 
literature is both understandable and proper. 
We feel; however, that there is eonsiderable 
need for the use of the resources of the 
library to form a normal part of the teach- 
ing of other subjects. Teachers. of these 
other subjects must themselves -feel con- 
vinced of the value of this method of study, 


. and must feel able to have ready access to 


the library. How this‘can best be achieved 
is thé subject of much inquiry and experi- 
ment. Certainly the colleges where teachers 
are trained have an important role to play 
here in Seeing that all of their students 
receive suitable guidance and encourage- 
ment in using the resources of the school 
library as a normal part of their teaching. 
` Closely linked with this, of course, is the 
whole range of possibilities which are being | 
opened up by the current interest in edu- 
cational technology, group teaching, cur- 
riculum development projects, and new 
teaching methods for mathematics, sci- 
ence, and language. Experiments and pilot  - 
schemes being undertaken in Great Britain, 
the United States, and elsewhere are being 
watched with keen and critical interest. It. 
is becoming accepted increasingly that the 
school library should be a “resources center" 
where information material on tapes, discs, 
a NE July-August 1969... 
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slides, film loops, transparencies for over- 
head projectors, illustrations, and perhaps 
even samples and specimens should be avail- 
able for immediate use or for loan. Any 
such material kept elsewhere in the school 
would be cataloged in the library and its 


whereabouts recorded. Many of you, I know, 


will be familiar with this extended concep- 
tion of the library as a central depository 
for “nonbook material.” Again, our teacher 
colleagues must be persuaded of the value 
to them of a centralized bank of materials 
or information, in the same way that’ they 
have, in general, accepted the value of a 
central library of printed material. This 
does' not exclude the possibility of some 
permanent or temporary departmental col- 
lections, and here judicious duplication can 
offer a solution if financial resources permit. 
Thé present period of financial stringency 
which we are experiencing will certainly not 
halt this trend towards a broader conception 
of the function and content of the school 
library. Indeed, it may serve to focus at- 
tention on the need for a wise choice of 
priorities, a critical assessment of the ex- 
perience and success of others, and lead to 
the most effective deployment of the re- 
sources available. Here in particular the 
exchange of views between different coun- 
. tries of the world can be of benefit to all. 

Finally, a matter engaging our urgent 
‘attention at a time when school libraries 
are rapidly becoming larger and their use 
more extensive is the amount of time their 


organization and, day-to-day running de- ` 


mands, and the training needed for these 
to be both informed and efficient. The 
earlier requirement that a teacher must 
spend a minimum, and considerable, pro- 
portion of time on class teaching has been 


‘relaxed, but it is only in a relatively few 


schools that adequate time can be spared 
for this essential work. 

The shortage of teaching staff, the. in- 
creased numbers in the schools, and the 
wider range of options now offered to senior 
pupils make it difficult for even the most 
sympathetic. heads to allocate so-called 
“free” time to the teacher responsible for 
the ‘library. Some schools have been able 
. to organize extensive pupil mele others 
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have benefited from the services of pro- 
fessional librarians, some of whom have 
been appointed to the staffs of the larger 
secondary schools. They do not undertake 
teaching duties, but, provided that the spe- 
cial educational functiors and use’ of the 
school library are safeguarded and under- 
stood, their professional skills and knowl- 
edge can make a most valuable contribution 


_ to the work and life of the schools, freeing 


teachers for teaching duties and serving all 
staff and students regardless of their sub- 
ject specializations. This closer association 
of professional librarians and professional 
teachers in this educational role has been - 
a pleasing feature of school library develop- 
ment in recént years and has been to the 
considerable advantage of both professions 
as well as to the children for whom they 
both eater. An example of this cooperation 
was the establishment in 1958 of a certifi- 
cate for teacher-librarians, awarded jointly 


‘by the Library Association and the School 


Library Association to teachers who success- 
fully passed an examination concerned spe- 
cifieally with school library organization and 
use. Loans.of books from. the Public Li- 


brary Service of towns and countries; fa- . | 


cilities for central processing and catalog- 
ing if desired, of school library books; offers 
of help and advice, especially of a biblio- 
graphical nature from^their staffs; the 
preparation by librarians and teachers of 
annotated book lists; and participation in 
courses and conferences run jointly by 
teachers and librarians have become exten- 
sive. Much encouragement to these forms 
of cooperation has been: given by the De- 


partment of Education and Science and by `- ` 


individual: members of Her Majesty' s In- 
spectorate.. 

The value and success of this cooperation 
within our own country has been marked. 
It is clear that international cooperation 
and -the exchange of views and experiences 
could be equally fruitful. I hope that as. 
a result of our discussions here, and of 
plans for the future which may be made, 
additional ways of learning from each other 
may be devised, so that we may. get to 
know more of each other's work, experi- 
ments, and enthusiasms. [7 
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We 
Are | 


All 
Librarians 





Fhap, 


nertia: If you have to borrow something on inter- 
ibrary loan, it really is a lot of work. It is much 
asier to say, “We don't have that.” | P. de 


^ 





Jealousy. “If we ‘get the Ignorance: (two kinds) Specific. A sheer lack í 
answer from another library, knowledge of other sources and the referral method use 
they’ll get the credit.” to obtain materials. General. “Medium is the Message. 





No Imagination: This is the li- 
brarian who believes that all 
answers must be found in books, 
periodicals, or documents and has 
never learned to use that simple 
electronic device, the telephone. 


In several of the speeches delivered 
around the U.S. during his service as 
president of ALA, Roger H. Mc- 
Donough spoke of the human barriers 
to cooperation between libraries. We 
asked Alice Wittig, law librarian. and 
regular contributor to the Bulletin as 
cartoonist in the “State of the Image,” 
to illustrate five of the deadliest sins 
listed by Mr. McDonough. Ed. 





Snobbery. This is the college or “big city” librarian who 
sneers at the “little” research problems that students present 
to them. There is a reverse syndrome here involving the 
student who goes to the bigger library without exploring the 
resources of his own library. This latter is not restricted to 
the student .... many a teacher has infuriated the school and 


` undergraduate librarian by doing the same thing. 


Federal Library-related Legislation 


. 
i 


Compiled by Staff of the Division of Library Programs, Bureau of Adult, Vocational, 
and Library Programs, U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 20202. 


The chart that follows is based on the guide ` 


to federal programs administered by the 
U.S. Office of Education, published in the 
February 1969 issue 'of American Educa- 
tion, and—for those programs administered 
outside of the Office of Education—on the 
“Directory of Legislative Programs,” ‘pub- 
lished in the October 1967 issue of the ALA 
Bulletin. The articles in that issue of ‘the 
. Bulletin, although slightly dated because of 
. some degree of legislative changes, are well 
‘worth rereading because they effectively 
bring out the relationships of the programs 
to types of library services and activities.’ 
“The Directory of Legislative Programs, 
Fiscal Year 1969” is a general directory, 
listing the officially designated “library pro- 
grams” and including a broad inventory. of 
other legislation which have or could have 
implications for librarianship and informa- 
tion science. Perhaps some of the listings 
could be described as "sleepers"—programs 
that may have significance but which, for 
. one reason or another, have yet to be used 
for library purposes. 
This guide admits to gaps, some deliber- 
ate because of space limitations. Being pri- 
marily a money chart, it does not do full 
justice to the many services and resources 
of the federal libraries, particularly the 
. three national libraries, | nor to thé many 
other federal agencies that do so much for 


- 
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the libraries in the United States. It ex- 
cludes most of the federal loan programs. 


available to students in institutions of 


higher education. It also assumes, as a dif- 
ferent example, that public libraries in Ap- 


palachia and in other specially designated 


areas are aware of possible federal assist- 
ance either by special grants or by TRUE 
funds. T 
. In addition, the Office of Education has 
several nonlegislative programs which are 
significant for librarianship. For example, 
the Bureau of Research’s Educational Re- 
sources Information Center (ERIC) with 
its network of clearinghouses provides in- 
formation and research-related materials. 
The clearinghouse on librarianship and in- 
formation sciences is located at Library and. 
Information Sciences, University of Minne- 


sota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 55404. The full 


text of nearly all documents in Research in 
Education, the monthly abstract journal 


published. by the Office of Education, and 


all reports. in the Office of Education‘ Re- 
search Reports and in the ERIC Catalog of 
Selected, Documents on the Disadvantaged 
can be purchased from the ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service, National Cash. Regis- 
ter Co., Bethesda, Maryland 20014. . 

- The programs which have had the great- 
est impact. on libraries, librarians, and li- 
brary users are those under the, Library 


July-August 1969 "s 


t 


- Services and Construction Act; the Elemen- ` 


tary and Secondary Education Act- (espe- 
cially Title II); the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act (Title III) ; the Higher Education 


Act of 1965 (Title II, Parts A, B, and C); 


the Higher Education Facilities Act. of 


1963; and the Medical Library Assistance 


Act. New programs, not funded. in fiscal 
1969 and therefore not listed, which have 
potentials for librarianship are those which 
are part of the Higher Education Amend- 
ments of 1968—programs for ‘the develop- 
ment of networks of knowledge, éducation 
for the public service, and the improvement 
of graduate programs. 
fiscal 1969 unfunded change in the Higher 
Education Act, Title II-B, library education 
program which would provide assistance for 


establishing, developing, or expanding pro- 


grams in library education. 


There are many programs that often can | 
` be used to aid library services to special 


groups of people. Contact with key coordi- 
nating agencies focused on the needs of 
these groups can be very helpful to the 
librarians concerned with extending serv- 
ices. Direct source for information on pro- 


grams for American Indians are the Area - 
Offices of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, . 


Department of Interior. The U.S. Office of 
Education has an Indian Education Unit in 
its Office of Programs for the Disadvan- 
taged. The Mexican-American Affairs Unit 
in OE's Bureau of Elementary and Second- 
ary Education has.a broad and continuing 
responsibility for promoting educational 
services to the Mexican Americans and 
other Spanish-speaking children. 
Information on and. evaluation of federal 
government activities which are of special 
interest to the Spanish surnamed communi- 
ty.can be secured from the Inter-Agency 


Committee on Mexican-American Affairs, 


1800 G St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20506. 
Grant assistance to migrant and seasonaal 
' farm workers is available under certain 


titles of the Economie Opportunity Act of 


1964. General information is available from 

the Migrant Division, Office of Special Field 

. Programs, Community Action Programs, 

"Washington, D.C. 20506, or the State Office 
of Economie Opportunity mE 
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It also excludes a- 


The objectives of the United States-Mexi- 
co Commission for Border Development and 


Friendship (CODAF) is to promote friend- 


ship between the two nations and promote 
socio-economic conditions. in the border area. 


. The U.S. Section of the Commission, as one 


aspect of its activities and in coordination 
with other U.S. agencies, supports cultural 


. programs, including library programs, in 


the U.S. border area. State and local au- 
thorities can contact its three field offices in 
Laredo and, El Paso, Texas; and in San 
Diego, California; or the Washington office 


. at 1800 G St., N.W., Wash., D.C. 20506. 


The federal role in librarianship has been 
described by a former U.S. official as com- 
plex, not easily summarized, and—most 
certainly with reference to future federal fi- 
nancing of libraries—not automatic. Knowl- 
edgeability is required on the part of indi- 
viduals and local and state officials of the 
broad areas of possible federal assistance. 
This could.inelude grant aid for specific 
types of libraries, for interlibrary coopera- 


tion, library education and training, and - 


library and information science research. | 
There should be an awareness of current 

Congressional and administrative concerns | 
for citizens who may be handicapped eco- 
nomically, educationally, and physically; for 


. preschool children in low-income areas; for 


voeational schools and traditional institu- 
tions of higher education; for better meth- 
ods of satisfying needs for scientific and 
technical information; for increasing the 
number. of trained personnel in under- 
staffed professions such as librarianship: 
and for using research to develop new and 
more efficient operations and techniques. 

In order to take advantage of appropriate 
federal assistance and to maintain balanced 
overall programs, librarians need to do pur- 
poseful planning, prepare proposals, and set 


- priorities. The need for imaginative think- . 
‘ing needs to be emphasized. With so many 


deficiencies in all types of libraries, it is ur- 
gent that librarians, with the opportunities | 
afforded by federal program support, go . 
forward in advancing the capability of li- 
braries and librarians to respond to the 
entire range of our library users and po-: ` 
tential users.. ' : 
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Book Talk in Chicago 


Whut's the rap, man? 

Books. 

What's that? 

Ad-dult. 

Sheet. 

I wouldnt put you down, man. 

Why? 

Doan know. 

Seems like a waste. 

Of. what? 

Time, money, and talent. 

That's what the ad-dults got, baby. 

But they’ re talking 1980. Won't be much by 
then. 

Don’t tell 'em that. They're happy. 

Yeah. I never thought of that. 

You never do. That’s why you so tight man. 


‘Adult Services Division of ALA with a 
J. Morris Jones-World Book Encyclopedia- 
ALA Goals Award and the assistance of the 
American Book Publishers Council and the 
National Book Committee staged a two-day 
conference at the University of Chicago’s 


Center for Continuing Education April 28- 


29. It was “The Future of.General Adult 
Books and Reading in America.” The fu- 
ture was a grim and dim 1980. 

Youth of today was the general topic and 
conversational springboard for this collec- 
tion of some seventy-five elders in the world 
of publishing, writing, criticising, and 
librarianship, Everyone seemed agreed that 
the social changes in ferment now will have 
evolved into a changed society by 1980. 
Adult books were the subject but films, 
tapes, media developments, and the old 
omnipresent computer crept into the diseus- 
sions with remarkable frequency. 

Representatives from the “underground,” 
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“overground,” and “over-the-head” press 
were invited but elected to pass this one up. 
It is too bad. They were needed. Malcolm 
Boyd (Are You Running With Me, Jesus?), 
intense, bright brown eyes twinkling, was 
their representative, and he had his mo- 
ments, but it soon became apparent that he 


. felt he had other important action elsewhere. 


. The Program . Planning Committee de- 
vised & fresh approach for prepared papers. 
To the jaw-dropping consternation of the 
main speakers they found that they had to 
meet with conferees that had read their 
paper prior to the conference. In these 
sessions they heard their statements and 


. ideas assailed and their conclusions evalu- 


ated with the promise that they could go off 
overnight and repair their papers and re- 
construct their presentations. After the 
initial shock wore off, the presenters found . 
themselves more deeply involved with their 
subject and-its presentation than they had 
ever anticipated. 

After these initial sessions the group. as- 
sembled for dinner and an address by Detlev 
W. Bronk, president emeritus of Rocke- 
feller University on “Developing the Gen- 
eralist Reader in a Specialist Society.” 


. Speaking at first in genial generalities about `: 


the rewards of the generalist and citing how 
the generalist goes from that state to spe- 
cialist (citing his own career as an example), 
he suddenly veered to the heart of the mat- - 
ter and warned that education is placing 
all of its emphasis on facts and the dis- 
pensing of facts. He didn’t spare libraries 
as he: pointed out that they are no longer 
the reservoirs of learning but depositories 
of fact. 

He concluded with a uniquely eloquent 
plea for a transcending of specialization ` 
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into an age of unity of purpose inspired by 


the general knowledge of all of the. endeav- l 


ors of ‘man. 

Peter S. Jennison, executive director of 
the National Book Committee, addressed 
himself to an investigation of the “Variety 
of Readers and Reading in 1980.” He was 
in favor of the statistical indications for a 
growing readership. through. a combination 
of increased higher education and more 
leisure time. He ‘did not ignore the ques- 
tionable qualities appearing in mass educa- 
tion and communications and painted a 
disturbing picture of a future crowded with 
people and stimuli. He felt that books 
would be there if only to provide man with 
his last retreat to privacy. 

Mr. Jennison’ s depiction was that of iho 
counter-cultural movement and a growing 
agrarian movement already discernible as 
oppositions to the current majority-minority 
culture. In the discussions that followed 
several felt that the salvation of publishing 


could come by providing large enough ` 


special interest groups to support a diver- 
sity of cultures and reduce the current pres- 
sures for conformity. 

A. C. Spectorsky, editor of Pius com- 
mented on. "The Future of Media and the 
Taste Makers" by endorsing an offer sup- 
porting evidence for the coming diversity 
of cultures in the U.S. He threw out taste- 


making as a single influence on publishing ` 


and spoke of the growing number of spe- 
cialized publications supporting a diversity 
of lifestyles. The discussion that followed 
seemed to be in general agreement with the 
evaluation, and although some current mass 
tastes such as Portnoy’s Complaint were 


- held up as examples of a monolithic produc- 


tion, it was questioned as to whether a lot 
of the youth of today were interested in 
“Portnoy” and his like products. Tt seems to 
be the middle-aged population. that is cur- 
ently supporting the mass media, the non- 
books, and movies. The young were cre- 
ating their own. 


“The Publishing Decision: The. Relative 


` Influence of the Book Seller and the Li- 


m 


brary" was left to Simon Michael Bessie, 
president of Atheneum. He said that the 
heavy purchases made by institutions has 
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Yeah. I never thought of that. 


changed the relationship of the bookseller ` 
and the publisher and that he could see no 


l indications in the future that could change 


the current relationships. If the publisher 
and the bookseller were to be able to func- 
tion more effectively, they should learn much 
more. about the publie they serve; In the. 
discussions that followed, the cuts. in federal 


library programs and the many defeats in - 


local library support came to. the surface. 
with both the publishers and the booksellers | 
telling the libraries that they had not doné i 
a good job of selling their services. I 
The. final session went to Theodore Peter- 
Son, dean of the College of Communications, i 
University of Ilinois. He seemed to be 
holding back his pessimism so as not to 
spoil the party. He said that he didn’t 
think. that the number of nonreaders was 
going to increase. There was no reason for 
them to do so because the demands of for- 
mal education for controlled and structured 
reading leave. little room for leisure reading. 
His paper “The Literate Non-Reader, the 
Library, and the Publisher” was provided 
with three response members: Robert Cro- 
mie, book editor of the Chicago Tribune, an 
overt optimist perhaps too long on the 
luncheon and book-tea circuit; Kathleen 
Molz, Division of Library Services and Edu- 
cational Facilities, U.S. Office of Education, 
a pessimist on the American lifestyle that 
Sees reading for pleasure as "immoral"; and 
A. Edward Miller, president of World Pub- 


. lishing,. a pessimistie pragmatist that saw 


the same meeting being held vu years 


‘from now. 


It was.a good pilot bends cios And the 
published proceedings will make interesting: 
but not very startling reading. It would 
be interesting to see regional meetings of^ 


: this. type , under library sponsorship and in-: 


volving the young publishers, writers, crit- 
ics, and librarians. The format for the 
conference was refreshing in that it stimu- : 
lated and 'involved quickly and threw many 
of the would-be pompous off guard | and 
produced some lively ecchangs 


Don't tell 'em that. They're happy. . 
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publications checklist 


( The following publications . of interest. to 
the profession have . been received in the 
Bulletin office. The. materials are then for- 
warded to the headquarter’s library for pos- 
sible inclusion in. their collection.. Use inter- 
library loan forms when requesting materials.) 


Work Simplification in Danish Public Li- 
' braries, Henning Gimbel. Translated by Ru- 
dolph Ellsworth. Chicago: Library Tech- 
nology Program, ALA, 1969. 256 pp. (LTP 
Publication No. 15) 26: 18. SBN 8389-3094- 
8(1969) 


"This work first appeared in 1964 and is pre- 
‘sented in English for the first time. It is a 


three-part study examining the objectives of. 


the publie library system, work sampling, and 
time studies, and ending with recommendations 
for changes and outlines for more effective and 
economic operations. The publication: of. this 
report was made possible by a Council on Li- 
rd Resources grant. 


Ditéribrasy Loan. Code. Adopted and published 


by the Canadian Library Association and the 
Association canadienne des bibliothécaires 
de langue francaise, 63 Sparks St., ids 606, 
Ottawa 4. 10 pp., paper. $2. 


Anderson, Beryl L. Special Libraries in x 
ada: A. Statistical Analysis and Commen- 
tary. 1969. Ottawa: Canadian Library As- 

. sociation -(Occasional Paper No. MOM 13 pp. 
and 14 charts, paper. $2. 


A’ statistical report on those special libraries 
listed in the Canadian Library Directory. 


Parker, Mary Tou: Phonera in University 

Libraries and the Canadian Law of Copy- 
right. 1969. Ottawa: Canadian Library As- 
sociation (Occasional Paper No. ace 14 pp., 
paper. $2. 


Cudney, Ola A: A Chronological History 29 the 
Legislative Library of Ontario. 1969. Otta- 
wa: Canadian Library. Association (Occa- 
sional Paper No. 78). 36 pp., paper. $2. 


After reading the trials and tribulations of 
this noble library, it is a wonder it still stands. 


Interlibrary Loan in New York State. 1969. A 
. Report Prepared for the Division of Tera 
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é 


Ld 


`` Development of the New York ‘State Li- 


brary. New York: Nelson Associates. 208 
pp. plus appendices, spiral bound, paper: $10. 


This report of nearly 800 pages of material 
covers the second phase of the experimental 
New ‘York State. Interlibrary Loan Network 
(NYSILL) and recommends permanent fund- 
ing for the project. This study is of impor- 
tance to state libraries, academic consortium, 
and library schools. Order from Nelson As- 


' sociates, 845 Third Ave., NY 10022. | 


Fort, Gilberto V. The Cuban Revolution of 
Fidel ‘Castro: . Viewed From Abroad, and 

_ annotated bibliography. 1969. University of 
Kansas Libraries. 140 PP., paper. No price 
` L.C. Card 69-63018. 


The author is a member of. the staff of the x 


library and a refugee of the Cuban revolution. 
This is one of the first extensive lists of non- 
periodical literature and will be welcomed as 
the basis for continued study by scholars and 
students everywhere. It is divided into four- 


teen subject approaches, and the annotations - 


are succinct and helpful as cross references 
where heec: Indexed. 


Serials Holdings List; Rev. 1969. Georgia In-,.. 


stitute of Technology Library. Atlanta. 
Paper. $25. 


The list contains holdings for. 11,000 titles. 


Order from the Price Gilbert Mem. Library: 


G.I.T., Atlanta 30332. Attn. Serial Sales, Mrs. 


Helen Citron. 


Katz, Joseph: Ries Books and Very Special 


Collections. 1969. Kent State University Li- ` 


braries (Occasional . Papers No. 2). 19 PP. 5 
paper. $1.25 prepaid. 


Originally delivered as & talk to the Librarians 


Section ,of the Ohio College Association and 


~~ 


published in the Serif, this essay discusses the - 


place of rare books in the college and univer- 


sity library. Order from Occasional Papers, | 
Kent State s Library, Kent, Ohio 


44240 


J eae William Vernon, Resources of Re- 
search Libraries: A Selected Bibliography. 
1969. University of Pittsburgh Book Center. 
65 pp., paper. $3. L.C. Card 76-84450. 


Professor Jackson provides a list of the most 
important .publieations in the field, topical 
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- 


arrangement, covers the publieations since the 
listing in Downs (1951 and 1962), 487 items, 
and an author/title index. Order from-the 
PE at 4000 Fifth Ave., ‘Pittsburgh 


Jess Stern Says Yowre M issing Something If 


- You Don't Turn on With Pot... . A booklist 
by the, Public Library of Youngstown and 
` ; Mahoning County. 4 pp. Single copy free 
with a large, stamped, . self-addressed 
envelope. 
-A kind of epee approach that is re- 
freshing with ‘subject headings -such as 
“Voices From the Love Generation, » “Golden 
Arm People” and “Help Wanted?”. Order from 
Robert H.  Donahugh, assistant director, 


Youngstown, Ohio 44508 while the TERN 
lasts. 


Library Service - to the Daunen, A Se- 
lected List of Readings.. 
Relations Committee, New Jersey. Library 
Association. ` Single copy free. 


This 13-page list is available from Kay Ann 


Cassell, adult services librarian, Public. and. 


School ‘Library Services Bureau, State Library, 
185 W. State St., Trenton, Nd 08625. 


Consultants Workshop: New England State 
Library Extension Agencies, September 7-9, 
1967. 1968. Graduate Library School, Uni- 


versity of Rhode Island. 57 pp. spiral bound, 


|.$2.25. 


The proceedings of a conference with a key- 
‘note speech by Eleanor Ferguson, executive 
secretary of the American Association of. State 
Libraries; workshop sessions, case studies and 
papers by John Stitely and Arlene Hope. 
. Make prepayment payable to Graduate School 


Library Conferences at the library ‘school, 199 


‘Promenade St., Providence, RI 02908. 


Statistics of North Carolina Public Libraries 
July 1, 1967-June 30, 1968. 1969. Raleigh: 
North Carolina State Library. 13 pp., paper. 
No price provided. 


“With statewide book circulation exceeding 3 
books per capita and book stock: averaging 1.7 
per capita, publie libraries are in a crisis in 
North Carolina without considering . their 
POT to attract and hold competent 
stafs 6.547 commented state librarian Philip 
Ogilvie. 


Current Periodicals List of Morris Library, 
Southern Illinois University. 1969. Central 
Publieations. 112 pp., paper. $4. 


The holdings were recorded on magnetic tape/ 
- Selectric Typewriter and set on an IBM Com- 
poser. 
papers, plus location in the university library. 
Order from Central Publications at the univer- 
sity, 113 E. Grand St. Carbondale, IL 62901. 
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from books. 


It lists over 7200 periodicals and news- . 


Change in B Education. Vol. 1, No. 1, 
January-February, 1969. Bi-monthly. Science |. 
and University Affairs, 59 E. 54 St, NY 
10022. $8.50 a year in U.S. and Canada, 
elsewhere $10. 


This handsome magazine is published by Edu- 
cational Change Inc., a rionprofit corporation, : 
and funded by a grant from the Esso Educa- 
tion Foundation, The first volume had arti- 
cles, “Confrontation: The Campus and the 
City".by Kevin White, William Birenbaum, . 
Colin Greer, and Warren Rovetch; “The Un- 
easy ‘Adolescence of Our Junior Colleges, ” an 


- interview with Seymour Eskow; and “Berke- 


ley and Beyond” by Lewis Feuer. 


The Drug Scene: Printed Materials on Drugs 
. and Addiction. 1969. Northbrook . (Illinois) 
Publie Library. Revised by Marj orie Christ- 
man, asst. librarian. 10 pp., paper. Single 
copy free with SASE 8x11 size. 

In constant revision, this list has had the flavor 

of a. “best seller" in this well-to-do Chicago 

suburb. “It lists articles, books, and chapters 

This is the first one, seen here, to - 

list “Letter from a Master Addict to Danger-. 


ous Drugs" in Naked HOS by Wiliam S. 
S 


Deosigncoucae. Vol. d. No. 1 (Spring 1969), 
quarterly.. Purdue Research ` Foundation. 
$7.50. yr. domestie, $8.50, foreign. Order 
. from. Cireulation Mgr., Purdue. University, 
` So. Campus Courts, Pulamg: D., ERR 
IN 47907. 

A journal on design should be an excellent 


example of the subject, and Designcourse is 
just that. Well illustrated, good reading, and.” 


` book reviews. 


Theatre ' “buana ataqu Vol. 1,. No. 1 (Fall 
1968). Theatre Library Association. Twice 
‘yearly. Perquisite of membership. 


Designed for theatre ‘scholars and curators, 
this will: serve as a reférence tool in the per- 
forming arts. Membership dues are $5 for 
personal: members and $8 for institutions. 
Address inquiries to Dorothy L. Swerdlove, 
Library and Museum of POL oT Arts, IE 
Amsterdam Ave. NY 10023. 


. A List ‘of Worthwhile Life and Health Inur: 


ance Books. 1969 ed. Institute of Life In- 


surance, Health Insurance Institute, 277 
Park Ave, NY 10017. ay pp. Free to, 
libraries. 


Prepared by the librarians for the Institute, 
Elizabeth Ferguson and Virginia M. Bersagel, 
this bibliography is useful to^ all types of 
libraries from elementary to college. It. in- 
cludes a guide to insurance literature, pub- 
lishers’ addresses, an index, a list of insurance `: 
periodicals, annual reference sources, and 
career materials sources. 
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SST. and Sonic . Boom . Handbook. Citizens 
League Against the Sonic Boom, 19 Apple- 
ton St., Cambridge, MA 02138. 30 pp., paper. 
Free to libraries while they last. 

This will be of help for student papers and 

interested citizens. Contains a bibliography 

and index. AE = ou 


The MARC Pilot Project: Final. Report on a 
Project Sponsored by the Council on Library 
Resources. Prepared by Henriette D. Avram. 
1968. Library of Congress, Washington D.C. 
183 pp. $3.50. L.C. Card 68-67367. 

_ An excellent document to go on the shelf with 
the MARC Manuals. 

and development of the Machine Readable 

Cataloging (MARC) Pilot project. Formats 

and description of the system; an evaluation 

of the MARC I, and a comparison with MARC 

II and the potential development are included. 

Appendices include seventeen reports by par- 

ticipants and two special studies. 

SupDocs. 


A Directory of Libraries ‘Located in Dallas 
. County, Texas. 1969. Dallas County Library 
Association. 55 pp., spiral bound. No price. . 


A handsome example of interlibrary coopera- ` 


tion listed as Phase I of a two-part publication. 
It contains background information, the consti- 
tution of the organization, and a listing of all 
types of libraries in the Dallas-Ft. Worth 
metropolitan area. Phase II will be an ambi- 
tious listing of the general holdings, policies, 
and procedures for these libraries and is 
scheduled for late 1969 release. The Mobile 
Research and Development Corp. Field Lab- 
oratory, Tech. Info. Sect., 3600 Duncanville 
Rd., Dallas 75236, is given eredit for having 
published the item. I . 


Centralized Ordering, Cataloging and Process- 
ing of Library Materials: An Outline. 1969. 
Greensboro (N.C.) Publie Schools. 39 pp., 
paper. $3. | | 

This is in response to requests for information 

on the procedures and organization of this 

centralized processing operation. It contains 
sample forms and catalog cards. Order from 
the publisher, Attn: R. Thorpe Jones, Drawer 

W, Greensboro, NC 27401. TM 


The Universe of Knowledge. Edited by Derek 
. Langridge, assisted by Esther Herman. 
1969. School of Library and Information 
_ Services, University of Maryland (Student 
Contribution Series No. 2). 124 pp., paper. 
` $8.50. L.C. Card 68-66990. I 


In library .education’s search for development. ` 


of curriculum, certainly one of the subject 
areas most fertile should be the organization 
of knowledge. This collection of graduate 
student papers is the result of just such an 
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It provides the history ` 


Order from 


` lations to the editor, Tom Edwards. 


experimental seminar. This publication is of 
prime interest to library schools as a basis for 
their experimentation. Includes a seven-page 
reading list. Order from the Student Supply . 
Store at the University, College Park, Mary- 
land 20742. | 


A Report on the Supply and Training of In- 
brarians. 1969. London: -Department of Edu- 
cation and Science, Library Advisory Coun- 
eil. 63 pp. paper. $1.30 postage paid. L.C. 

` Card 75-76395. | PEE 


It would seem that more librarians are being - - | 


trained here than are needed. (?) Of interest | 
to American library schools. Order from Sales 

Section, British Information Services, 845 3rd. 
Ave. NY 10022. 


Library & Information Science Abstracts. Jan- 
Feb 1969 (6 issues annually). London: The 
Library Association. L6-6s. ; 

LISA is ‘bright, well built, attractive, and easy ` 

to get along with. Improved subject control 


and with Aslib providing the documentation 
abstracts and the Library Association provid- 


ng the library science abstracts, an improve- 


ment in reading. . Each issue contains an 
author index and' a subject index. There will 
be an annual cumulation of the indexes only. 
Needed for all subject collections. Congratu- 


Nor’easter: Newsletter of the North Suburban 
Library System, Morton Grove, Ill. Vol. 1, 
No. i (Jan. 1968). Limited circulation. 

This is edited by Robert Bullen for the mem- 

bers of this suburban Chicago library system. 

It is newsy, straightforward, and simply pro- 

duced to good effect. It is notably.not pro- 

vincial in its news coverage. — x 


Reference Books for Small and Medium-sized 
Public Libraries. 1969. Chicago: ALA. 185 
, PP. paper. $4.50. 


Compiled by the Basic Reference Books Com- 
mittee (Mary C. Barter, chairman), Reference 


Services Division, ALA, it proves to be a well- __ 


designed and authoritative buying guide for 
newly established collections and for expanding 
existing collections. It will also serve as a 
guide in smaller libraries and branches for 
determining interlibrary loan requests and 
sources for reference referrals. The cut-off 
date for the list was Dec. 31, 1966, but in- - 
cludes.important new works and editions that 
appeared ‘in 1967 and 1968. All works have 
well-written and helpful annotations. A di- 
rectory of publishers and an index is supplied. 


Coburn, Louis. Case Studies in School Li- 
brary Administration. 1968. Flushing, N.Y.: 
Queens College Press. 61 pp.; paper. $1.50 
plus 50¢ postage and handling. 

Case studies always read like chapters from 


Peyton Place and we were particularly struck 
with the little boy that stuck plastic toothpicks 
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in people’ S iere (Grove Press, where are you!) 


Recommended to library schools and as basis 
for workshops. ; 


Coolidge,. Coit and Nancy. The Beginnings of 
PLECC. 1969. Richmond, California: Public 
Library Executives. of Central California. 
8 pp., spiral bound. 


A handsome, informal history of an unusually 
active cooperative group. ` 


Bibliography on Marketing to Low-income . 


Consumers. 1969. Business and Defense 
Services Administration, U.S. Department 
of Commerce. 49 pp., paper, 55¢ each. 


Over 230 articles provide comprehensive guide 


to buying practices, characteristics, problems, 
and conflicts in the low-income market. It will ` 


be very useful to publie libraries as well as 


‘colleges and universities serving marketing 


curriculums. Order ‘prepaid from  OP&/I 
Subscription Service, U.S. Dept. of Commerce, 
Washington, DC 20230. | | 


O. Meredith Wilson Library/ University of 


Minnesota. 16 pp., paper. No price. 


. A handsome, formal dedication brochure with 
. photos and floor plans. 


The building opened 
for service in late 1968. It has a capacity for 
one and a half million volumes and is open 
stack. A copy might be available from the 
office of the Bran 


_ Library Service to the Disadvantaged: A I 


Bibliography. Compiled by Christina Copen- 
haver and Joanne Boelke. 1969. Clearing 
. House for Library and Information Sciences 

(Bibliography Series No. 1). 19 pp., paper. 

$1. Microfiche, 254. ED 026 108. 


B Order from ERIC. Document Reproduction 


‘Your Association Works For You! 


MEMBERSHIP PROMOTION 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
50 EAST HURON STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 
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Service, 4896 Fairmont, Ave., Bethesda, MD 


20014. Tt includes 365 references and is di- 
vided into four sections: background, inde 
vidual programs, conferences, and workshops. - 


Aspects of the Junior College Field: A bibli- | 
ography. 1950-68. Edited by Louise Giles. . 
.1969. Project for New Institutions, Am. . 
Assn. of Junior Colleges. 73 pp., paper. No. 
price provided, 

Includes ten pages on Library and Audiovisual 

Services. For information write to the pub- 


lisher at 1315 TEE St., ew Washing- 
ton, DC 20036. i 


Subodh Kanai Development of 
Libraries and Library Science in India.. 
1969. Calcutta: World FEM. Private Ltd. 
534 pp., $6. 


"Textbook in use at. Caleutta TE as it 


covers. current trends in both technical and 
nontechnical terms and provides some histori-.. 
cal background on the development of libraries . 
in India. The publisher is on 37 College St., 
Caleutta- 12. 


Union "List of Serials in the Libraries in the 
Miami Valley. 2d. ed. 1969. 472: pp., paper. ` 
No price provided. (See ALA nee May 
1968 p. 454.) 


Dunkin, Paul. Cataloging U.S.A. 1969. Chi- i 
eago: ALA. 174 pp. $5. L.C. Card No. 69- 
17830. SBN 8389-0071-2. 


A. basic.and fundamental examination of cata- . 
loging theory, principles, and practice as they 
have developed in the United States. The 
“why” rather than the “how” is the basis for 
this book. Mr. Dunkin is wry and excited 
about his subject, which is more than. we 
remember from that course in library school. 
It is no wonder he won the Margaret Mann 
Citation in 1968 and is a popular professor at 
Rutgers.: Students in and out of the field will 
find this rewarding. Too bad administrators 


. won't read it and find out why they have all 


that going on in their tech. services divisions. 


Books & Catalogues Published by the Toronto 
Public Library. 8 unnumbered pages. Free. 


A listing of the publications and recordings 


available at the library's Business Office, 40 
St. Clair Ave., E. Toronto 7. Includes bibli- 
ographies, guide to the John Ross Robertson 
Canadian Collection, catalogs of papers, et al.: 


Catalog. 1969. Chicago: ALA. 76 pp. paper. 
Free. 


Greatly expanded and pta sisting of all 
items sold by the Publications Services, .in- 
cluding periodicals and subscription services, 
and for the first time items sponsored by the 
various divisions of ALA. Plus a subject 
and author index of major pupucationk;, 
Handy! Q 
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new. products 





by Alfreda A. Mendelsohn 


(The following lato, are edited from manu- 


facturer’s statements about their ` products. 


- They are intended as items of information and 


are not to be considered evaluations by any 
agency of the American staid Associaton, ) 


a x. BELL & HOWELL. 


. has added a new 
' dimension to home 
movies. with the in- 
troduetion of Filmo- 
sound) 8, a totally 


taking' and showing 
home movies with 





Soini. Systeri uses URERA super 8 film 


and features camera, sound-synchronizing 


‘portable cassette tape recorder, and projector, 


each of which can be used independently. 


‘Words and sounds are recorded to match pre- 


cisely with every picture taken by the camera 
which automatically activates the recorder. A 
single cord connects and operates camera and 
recorder. Another cord is used for -recorder 
and projector. Recorder can be carried over 
the shoulder. Top camera in the system is the 
Autoload model 442, which is equipped with 
new Focus-Matic automatic focusing. Other 
features include wood grain trim, Optronic® 
eléctrie eye, £/1.9 lens with 11 to 35mm zoom 
range, electric film drive, reflex viewing, 
normal and slow motion speeds, built-in bat- 
tery tester, and film footage counter in the 
viewfinder. Approximate price, $159.95. 
Projector is the Autoload model 458- with 
super 8 and regular 8mm film compatibility. 
Automatic reel-to-reel threading, reverse pro- 
jection control, still picture projection, variable 
speed control, f/1.5 lens, rapid rewind, and 
400’ reel are some of its features. Approximate 
price, $169.95; with 15-25mm f/1.6 zoom lens, 
$189.95.  Filmosound model 450 recorder is 
used for both movie sound recording and play- 
back with compact 4-minute tape cassettes. 


‘Can also be used as a conventional recorder 


that accepts standard cassettes that record ‘and 
Features include auto- 
matic/manual volume control for recording, 


. audio level meter and battery checker, solid 
state audio ‘and 
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synchronizing electronics, 


new concept for both . 


262-1600. 


` push-button operation, tape illumination light, 


microphone with on-off switch, and shoulder- 
strap carrying. case. Approximate price, 
$99.95. Filmosound tape cassettes are specially 
designed for the mode] 450 recorder. They 
deliver four minutes of recording time to 
match the filming time for a standard super 8 
cartridge. Each comes in a container that has 
a special storage space for its matching reel of 


' film. Approximate price, $1.99. A variety of 


optional camera cases, extension speakers, 
cords, movie lights, and other accessories are 
available for the system. From Bell & Howell, 
7100 McCormick Rd. Chicago 60045; (312) 


ae * * 


NEW DESIGNS previewed by the Buckstaff 
Company. Maximum mobility provided via 
caster-equipped chairs from their vast solid 
oak collection, providing complete job correla- 
tion in Spanish, Colonial, Olde English, West- 
ern, Contemporary, and even Nautical Oak 
motifs. Write for complete information and 
a copy of their newly revised 80-page catalog. 
Inquiries to Contract Furniture Division, Osh- 
kosh, WI 54901; (414) 235-5890. | 


SHELVING storage _ 
space can be more 
fully utilized with a 
. unique combination 
of “T” post and. 
“Jiffy” shelf clip sys- 
tem recently manu- 
. factured by the Bay 
Products Division of 
: American Metal 
Works, Ine. Out- 
standing feature of 
the design includes — 
 premarked “D” shap- . 
ed holes every 6" 
which allows instant placement of shelf loca- 
tions. “T” posts are fabricated from 14%” X 
1%” X 1$" thick rolled, hardened steel. 
Shelves can also be adjusted independently of 
each other, on 1” centers. “Jiffy” clip 
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drops. easily into the premarked “T” posts. 
They clamp and support front and sides .of 


Shelf on all 4 corners with, vise-tight rigidity. 


. Left-hand clips are silver in color, right-hand, 


.' gold, for rapid identification. . Clips are heavy- 


duty and will support.1000 Ibs. per shelf. No 
special tools needed for assembly. Shelving is 
fabricated from 18 gauge prime steel. Sides 
of shelves are double-flanged, fronts and baeks 
are triple-flanged. Flanges extend across en- 
tire length of shelf with mitred corners for 
maximum strength and rigidity. "T" posts 
and shelves are finished in gray baked-on 
enamel. Shelving is. shipped knocked down. 
Literature and prices are available from manu- 
facturer, 155 E. Someren! St., Philadelphia 
19134. a 


o * * 


A NEW LINE of 16mm sound motion picture 
projectors :known as Kalart/Victor - Series 
75MC3 has been. announced by the Kalart 
Company, Inc. of Plainville, ‘Connecticut 66062. 
Featuring the Mare 300 high intensity light 


system and special power pack, these units will- 


provide 4 times more light output than 16mm 
projectors using standard incandescent lamps. 
Available in both 15-watt and 25-watt full- 
power (RMS) amplifiers. Series 75MC3 is 
also being offered with a built-in special pre- 
amplifier and interchangeable sound head 
which permits projection of prerecorded 
magnetically striped film. Another feature 
offered is rear screen adaptation which allows 
- for the use of a-short focal length. 965" lens in 
combination with rear projection cabinets or a 
. side projection mirror attachment for applica- 
tions in displays, exhibits, conference: rooms, 
etc. Other features ‘include “snap-out” ‘reel 
arms, 2000’ reel capacity, safety film trips to 
prevent film damage, color-coded threading, 
and rapid power rewinding. ane to Mort 
Goldberg, V-P, Sales. 


£ ` * “8 ae 


NO MORE paste pots for book pockets— 
Demco’s are pregummed. Pocket is run 
through an inexpensive moistener. 


hesive, 
curling. Made extra wide to accommodate 
IBM and Royal-McBee punched cards,- and 
reinforced to resist wear. Available in.regu- 
lars, date pockets, and low-reinforced . pockets. 
. Free gummed book pocket sample and details 
about moistener available on request.. Also 
newly developed by Demco is an adjustable 
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"oak jacket cover; 





) Each is ' 
uniformly gummed with water ‘activated ad- 
Sticks tightly without wrinkling or 


Made of 1% Mil DuPont — | 
Mylar®, it will not tear, crack, or.cloud, and ` 


‘is resistant to scratches and abrasions. A ` 


specially treated washable surface keeps dirt 
and: moisture from penetrating: the jacket. 
Made with paper backing, it provides. a snug 
fit and cushioning protection for the ‘binding. 
The: jackets are stocked in four sizes which 
quickly adjust to fit books from 6-12" tall. 
Tape secures the cover to the jacket. Shipped, ` 
bulk’ packaged, in multiples of one thousand. 


For ‘more information, send for a descriptive 


brochure to Demco Educational Corp., haa 
1488, EA WI 53701. 


A MANUALLY op- 
_ erated table-top read- 
er. with an improved 
cutter -inserter for 
35mm microfilm. has 
been developed by 
Mieroseal. It unit- 
izes roll film to close 
tolerance with a 
double blade, then in- 
serts the units into. 
.aperture cards. The 
new model handles microfilm with curl either ' 
up or down. It travels the film from left to 
right, offering a much brighter, sharper pic- 
ture on the 18" x 24", 15X magnification 
sereen of the reader. Both units are designed 
for use with Microseal’s “protected pocket” 
type 35mm microfilm aperture cards. Micro- 
seal Corp., 7807 N. Ridgeway Av., Skokie, IL. 
60076; (312) 677-7780. 


s 
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CONTRACT GROUP No. 234, featuring. con- 
temporary. lamps designed and manufactured 
especially for contract use, has been released 
by Nessen Lamps, Inc., 3200 Jerome Avenue, 
Bronx, New York 10463; (212) 295-0220. While 
designed, for simplicity of specification in order _ 
to conform to budget limitations, a wide se- 
leetion, of materials, sizes, and applications can 
also be had. A new contract catalog includes 
illustrations and specifications for well over 
seventy-seven basic designs. Nessen ‘maintains 
its own factory, complete with model and ma- 
chine shop, so it can modify any of its special 
lamps or manufacture lamps according to 
purchaser’ s specifications. Priced at ‘net, ac- 
cording to the quantities involved. [J] ` ' 
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Rates: $1.50 a printed line; ALA Members, $1. Please 
state whether you are an ALA member when placing 
your advertisement. Copy receipt and cancellation dead- 
line—six weeks preceding date of issue. |f voucher 
forms are required, submit thera with duplicate copy of 
our invoice to the Classified Department. invoices issued 
after publication date; prepayment not accepted. 


` Advertisers—please check your ads! Each ad is care- 


fully proofread, of course, but stil! an error can occur 
in content or classification. 


If you find an error in your.ad, and if you notify us: 


immediately after its initial publication, we'll be respon- 
sible for Corrections. But, if error continues after first 


publication and we are not notified of the error. imme- 


diately, the responsibility is yours.. 


FOR SALE 


OUT-OF-PRINT, Colonial, "out-of-print" Book Service, 
Inc. specialists in supplying out-of-print books as 
listed in all library indexes (Granger: Essay & General 


Literature, Shaw Standard, Fiction, Biography, Lamont, * 


Speech, etc). Want lists invited. 23 E. 4 St., New York 
10003. 


PERIODICALS Pun & baie: Sets, files, back saa, 


Canner’s ALA Dept., Boston 02215. 


INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor, Eastern, West- 
ern, Midwestern, London editions. Monthly—$10 yr. 
Cumulated' (6 mos. & annual)-—$15...Annuals 1960 
thru 1968—-$10 ea. INDEX, 1725 Kings Rd., Corvallis, 
OR 97330. 


` “OCCUPATIONS Filing Plan" by Wilma Bennett, new, 
revised edition now available from the Interstate 


| _ Printers and Publishers, inc., Danville, ilinois 61832, à 
at $14.95 for the book listing the headings 4+- the set 


: Of labels for 393 fields of work and 698 see references 
for use on your own folders to organize and service 
your unbound occupational information. 


BACK Number Magazines. Established 1889. Largest’ 


and best selections anywhere. ' Please send us your 
` fist of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Serv- 
ices, Inc., Serial Dept., 56 E. 13 St., New York 10003. 


BOOKS located for you. Any out-of-print titles. Free 
searching. Never an obligation to buy any book: We 
will locate 1 or 1000 books for you. Write Brainard 
Book Co., Box 444AL, La Grange, IL. 60525. 


EXCLUSIVE want lists get prompt attention, wide search, 
` feasonable prices from international Bookfinders, Inc., 
Box 3003-ALT, Beverly Hills, CA 90212. 


IRREGULAR Seriais are one of our speciaities. Foreign 


books and -periodicals, current and out-of-print. Albert 


J. Phiebig Inc., Box 352, White Plains, NY. 


OVER 2,000,000 backdate magazines! Send want lists. 
No catalog. Est. 1932. Midtown Magazines, Inc., Box 
917-AL, Maywood, NJ 07607. 


FOUND 


SMALL article at 1969 ALA annual conference. Identify 
and pay for this ad for prompt return. Okefenokee 
Regional Library, P.O. Sox 900, Waycross, GÀ 31501. 


ALA BULLETIN. - P 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


MAN, 37, MSLS, 15 years experience in a wide varlety 
of library situations, is available immediately for a. 
responsible assignment as 1) audiovisual/fine arts 
department head, or 2) library systems analyst/pro- 
grammer (computerized book catalog a specialty), or 
3) director of a small public or industrial library. 
Paul O'Bannon, Box 4006, San Dlego 92104. 


FEMALE. 12 years of children's work in public library 
+ 2% years of work in a library system. Hold NY 
public Hbrarian's professional certificate. MS in LS 
from accredited library school. interested in profes- 
sional development and in improving children's serv- 
Ices. Salary open. Write B-510-W. 


FORMER head librarian in a small college mos In 
Japan. Male, age 36, desires reference librarianship 
in a departmental university library. Good knowledge 
of Japanese culture, literature, Chinese characters, 

. and Buddhism. Certified librarianship by the Japa- 
nese Ministry of zduceucni Beginning - "September. 
Write ` B-512-W. 


COLLEGE or university position involving development of 


new programs or facilities. Emphasis on challenge 
and experience afforded. Young man, MLS, experl- 





LOS ANGELES 
LIBRARIANS 


$677 MO. 24 LIBRARY SCIENCE - 
UNITS + NO EXPERIENCE 


$715 MO. 1 YEAR EXPERIENCE 
OR MASTER LIBRARY SCIENCE 


ADVANCE IN A.GROWING SYSTEM OFFERING 
WORK IN BRANCHES, SUBJECT DEPARTMENTS, 
TECHNICAL SERVICES AND. CHILDREN'S WORK. 
immediate job offers without visits to Los An- 
geles. Seniors apply now for placement before 
graduation. U.S. Citizenship required. 


Call Mr. Porter (213) 622-3088 for infor- 
mation or write to Personnel Department, 
Room 100, 111 E. First St., Los Angeles, 
California 90012. | | 
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Nations Plaza, New York 10017. 
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ence, in supervision, computerization, and mutti- 
media. Write B-513-W. 


r 


GENTLEMAN, 37, MLS accredited, exparienesd refer- ` 
- ence, head public librarlan.. 


innovative, energetic, 
knowledgeable. Available Immediately. dd mini- 
mum. Write B-514-W. ; 


^ WOMAN, 59, with 35 hours: of library science, desires 


position. Loves children. Box 1344, Orlando, FL 
38202. ' . 7 . 


-UNIVERSITY reference librarian, 26, woman, BA, MLS, 


2-1/3 years experience in undergraduate library han- 
dling general questions in social sciences, humani- 
ties, science. Interested In reference position in col- 
lege or university library in western U.S. or. New 
England. : Shannon Patterson, , "Hg Quray Av., Salida, 
CO 81201. : 


LIBRARIAN wants job coordinating, developing and/or 


continuing outreach programs and special services. 
MA In LS + 3 nbi SXPERENCE: For resume, write 
B-515-W, ` I r 


WOMAN, 27, desires semiprofessional bositiofh in pub- 
Jic or academic library. Has librarv science minor 


and 3 years school library experience. intends to 


work on master's degree on a part-time basis. , Pre-. 


fers circulation work or cataloging. Available im- 
mediately, Write B-516-W. 


| POSITIONS 'OPEN 
. ` WORLDWIDE 


EGYPT. University librarian. Position open. international 


academic library. American University in Cairo in- 
vites applications for top administrative position of 
only liberal arts college library in Egypt.. AUC, with 
approximate enrollment of 12,000 is situated in center 
of Cairo. Library has 4 administrative-service units, 
75,000 book titles, 1000 periodical titles. Future for 
developing intercontinental graduate library educatlon 


program. Faculty rank, liberal vacation, TIAA-CREF, 


housing, other benefits. Accredited MLS and PhD or 
equivalent (2d master's in relevant field). ' Miriimum 
5 years experience in U.S. academic library. Préfer- 
able to have experience in library operations of de- 
veloping areas and library education. English as na- 
tive language. Salary depending cn qualifications. 


Position open. Write James Barco, V-Chmn., Board 


af Trustees, American University in Cairo, 866 United 


ALA HEADQUARTERS 


BOOKLIST Office, two reviewers. needed before sum- 


mer for a new nonprint material review section in 
Booklist. Requirements: library degree or audiovisual 
specialization or both, experience tn use of nonprint 
material in a library and in relation to school cur- 
ricula, ability to evaluate filmstrips, 8mm loops, and 
other nonprint material, and skill in writing concise 


_ evaluations. Full-time, 35-hour week, month vacation, 


good sick leave, and other benefits. Beginning salary 
$8352-$9216, depending on qualifications. Apply to 
Edna Vanek, Ed. The Booklist and Subscription 
Books Bulletin, ALA headquarters 60611. 


BOOKLIST Office, school or children's librarian to re- 
. View children's books. The full-time position consists 
. of reading and evaluating children's books in all sub- 
_ ject areas and at all age levels from preschool through 


teenage, and writing concise, critical annotations. of 


- 


' ] 


the books recommended for library purchase. Quall- : 
fications include a degree from an accredited library : 


school, sound knowledge of children's literature, and: 
: experience in using. books with children in school or 


public libraries. Beginning salary, $8352; maximum 
$11,772.reached.by 7 yearly increments. Liberal vā- 
cation and sick leave allowances and other benefits. 


Apply to Edna Vanek; Ed:, The Booklist and Subscrip-, 


tion. Books Bulletin, . ALA headquarters 60611. 


ing for a relaxed, cool evaluator of :the library pro- 
fession to join the staff helping us to create stories, 
features and the challenge that the ' membership 
hopes to find in their official ‘journal. There will be 


BULLETIN Office. Editor, special projects. We are look- 


some editing dutles, manuscript evaluation, some | 


travel, and some irritations and frustrations. We think 
it Isa challenging, rewarding job that has reasonable 


requirements, such as the master’s degree, 3 years - 


experience in the profession and/or the equivalent in 
writing, publishing, and editing. if you have art, pho- 
tography, layout, design, and published professional 
literáture in your background, we wiil think of you 
as a;super paragon. Salary range is $10,200-$14,376 
in 5% annual increments, a minimum 35-hour week, 
month vacation, TIAA-CREF, and offices In an old 


‘brownstone on Chicago’s Rush St. Send us a resume . 


and a couple of references. Editor, Buletin, -ALA . 


headquarters 60611. 


PUBLISHING Office, editor, manuscript prócurement. 


Senior editor to plan and develop publishing projects, 
solicit manuscripts, work with specialists in various 
areas of librarianship on publishing ideas. Challeng- 


ing position combining librarianship and publishing. ` 


Requires MLS In library science + major in English 
or journalism and 5 years experience as professional 
librarian or editor.. Salary range $10,200-$14,376 in 
5% annual increments. 35-hour week, month's vaca- 
tion, TIAA-CREF retirement plan, excellent staff bene- 
fits. Send complete resume and references to Execu- 


tive Editor, Publishing Dept., ALA headquarters 60611... 


Replies conficential. 


- 


PUBLISHING Office. Editor, manuscript procurement 


We are locking for someone who knows, but is tired 
of the state of library literature and is ready to do 
something about it! We prefer brilliance but would 
settle for brightness, If you have good ideas and can 
develop them into profession-profiting publications— 
originate publishing ‘projects, ferret out manuscripts, 
encourage writers, and assist the innovator and the 
specialist in librarianship to produce book-length ma- 
terial for ALA publication. This is an invitation for 


the knowledgeable librarian to seize the opportunity s 
- to enter the publishing world. For this Job, that is 


rarely offered in the library profession, we ask that 
there be 5 years experience in library, and/or editorial 
work, and MSL or equivalent, and a demonstrated 
flair for. reading, writing, and’ thinking. If you have 
academic library experience, we will be doubly im- 
pressed. Your resume will be eagerly: read and 


promptly answered by the Personnel Officer, ALA ` 


headquarters 60611. Confidential replies honored. 
: i 
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ACADEMIC LIBRARY l 


Administration 
. MONTANA. immediate position as head librarian at 


-* 


Northern Montana College,’ Havre, Montana. A'Mas- . 


ters degree in library .science preferred and library 


experience eee: Here is a ‘challenge for thg per- . 
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son who desires to grow with a growing college. 
Salary negotiable, based on education. and experi- 
ence. Fringe benefits: retirement, social security, 


sick’ leave, vacation, hospitalization, and group life- 


insurance benefits. If interested, please write or call 
William L. Erickson, Exec. Asst, Northern Montana 
College, Havre, MT 59501; (406) 265-7821, Ext. 25. 


NEBRASKA. Director wanted to administer College of 
Education IMC at midwestern university. AV and LS 


background preferred in addition to public school ex- ` 


. perience. Salary open. Write B-511. 


NOVA SCOTIA. Library director, Nova Scotia College 
of Art and Design, MLS or equivalent and some ex- 
perience required. $8000-$10,000. Write the Dean, 
N.S.C.A.D., 6152 Coburg Rd., Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


- NEW YORK. Evening library supervisor. To oversee 4 
small library operations at different locations in the 
Bronx. Late afternoon and evening. Some Saturdays. 
35-hour week. Salary $9650 up, depending on quali- 
fications. ‘Apply Chief Librarian, Bronx Community 
College, 120 E. 184 St, Bronx, NY 10468. An equal 
opportunity employer. 


MICHIGAN. Central Michigan Dnivarslty Library invites 
applications for the position of .head of acquisitions 
division. Position is open September 1. The primary 
responsibility: is to administer ‘the acquisitions pro- 
gram of the general library. The division has a staff 
of 3 professionals. An ALA-approved degree and ap- 
‘propriate experience is needed., New air-conditioned 


library just occupied. Faculty rank and full faculty - 


privileges. Mt. Pleasant is a city of 15,000 near 
Michigan's summer and winter sports areas. Write 
to Orville L. Eaton, Chmn., Department of the Library, 
Central Michigan University, Mt. Pleasant, MI 48858. 


TEXAS. Assistant librarian at Gulf Coast area commu- 


nity college, Experience desirable in Library Congress 


cataloging and degree from ALA-accredited institution. 
Moving into new campus in about 6 months. Salary 

` open + benefits. Apply to Learning Resources Direc- 
tor, College of the Mainland, Texas City, TX. 


WISCONSIN. Chief cata/oger, technical services. De- 
partmental staff of 4. Degrees -from ALA-accredited 
school and 2 years experience? Since reclassification 
is in the future, familiarity with LC schedule desired. 


Would like intelligent, young, Innovative person. Sal- ` 


ary: negotiable from $9500, depending on qualifica- 
tions. Excellent fringe benefits. Lawrence is a small, 
Iibéral'arts college with an excellent academic reputa- 
tion. Apply to W. F. Peterson, Ln., Lawrence Univer- 
sity, Appleton, WI 54911. 


ILLINOIS. Fenger Campus Library, Chicago City College, 
invites applications for the position of assistant ii- 
brarian which is now open. MLS degree from an ac- 
credited library school is required. Candidate should 
be willing to work evenings, Tuesday through Friday, 
.from 4:00 P.M. to 10:00 P.M. and Saturday, from 9:00 
A.M. to 3:00 P.M. There are excellent medical and 
group insurance benefits, faculty rank, sabbatical 
leave, etc. Salary open,.depending on qualifications 
and experience. Apply to Mahmoud Shalabi, Ln. 
Fenger Campus Library, 11220 S. Wallace St., Chi- 
cago 60628 (312) PU 5-5347, Ext. 12, Monday through 
Friday after 4:00 P. M., for an appointment. 


. Multiple 


NEW YORK. Hofstra University, expanding staff, 
greatly needs reférence and catalog librarians with 


‘ALA RULLETIN | ; 


experlence. Strong, service-oriented reference depart- 
ment, with excellent collection, requires intimate 
work with students and faculty. Expanded highly 
professional, stimulating catalog department offers 
excellent learning and future. The library building 
has won 4 achitectural awards; the university is 
dynamic. 1 hour from New York in a relaxed, cul- 
tured area. Strong campus offerings in the lively 
arts include an excellent resident string quartet, and 
a resident symphony orchestra, Eleazar DeCarvalho 
resident conductor. 20 minutes from water sports 
on the north or south shores. Salary is open; 35- 


hour week, lavish fringe benefits, faculty rank ap- 


pointment. Apply Ellsworth Mason, Dir., Hempstead, 


bly NY 11550. ` . 7 
NEBRASKA. Catalog and reference librarians needed. 


Liberal arts college of 850 students, 60 faculty. LS 
degree required. Salary open. Air-conditioned library. 
College vacations + 1 summer month, academic 


‘rank, insurance and retirement: programs. Begin 


8/25. Write Vivian A. Peterson, Midland Lutheran 
College, Fremont, NB 68025. j 


ALABAMA. Two positions open in September in year- 


old $2,500,000 library building of 5-year-old univer- 


sity with almost 4000 students growing at a rapid , 


rate. 1) Circulation librarian: To be in charge of 
circulation, reserve room, and microreader room. 
Staff of 5 + student help. 2). Media librarian: To 
develop new department providing AV services to 
university. MLS degree or equivalent for both posi- 
tions. Experience required for media position. Salary 
open. Apply to Aaron i. Michelson, L., Dir. Univer- 
sity of South Alabama, Mobile 36608. 


OHIO. Liberal Arts College needs 2 librarians: 1) nor 


erence librarian for general reference and public 
service duties; 2) administrative assistant to work 
with head librarian in studying and codifying pro- 
cedures, and handling routine administrative matters. 
Both positions require MSLS, appropriate experience 
and interest, initiative and ideas, ability to work 
easlly with faculty, staff, and students; both could 
evolve into more responsible positions. College has 
young president, progressive faculty, and administra- 
tion; fine collection of 170,000 volumes + docu- 
ments. Faculty status, TIAA-CREF, 37-hour week, 
22 days vacation; salary commensurate with experi- 


ence and ability. Write: Librarian, Denison Univer- : 


sity, Granville, OH 43023. 


CALIFORNIA. Bibliographic services. Catalogers, acqui- 


sitions, librarians, and public services specialist. Ex- 
perience: l.year administrative, MLS. 3-year-old state 
college library in formative stages In south Los An- 


' geles County. Desire to be part of a dynamic aca- 
.demic environment is important. Salary $9100- 


$10,000, depending on qualifications. Benefits in- 
clude month vacation and California state retirement. 
Contact B. Gallo, California State College, Dominquez 
Hilis Library, 809 E. Victoria St, Dominguez Hliils, 
CA 90247. i 


NEW YORK. State University at Binghamton. 3 posi- - 


tions open. Usual degree requirements and fringe 
benefits. Middle management cataloger, to assist de- 
partment head in distribution and revision of work 
and to assume responsibility for more difficult cata- 


loging. Experience with LC classification required. - 


$9800-$11,500. Hebrew  cataloger, knowledge of 
Hebrew language and general field of Judaica. 
$7570-$9040. Order librarian, one of several profes- 
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sional librarians in order section of acquisitions de- 
partment. Computerized acquisitions procedures, In- 
volving both monográphs and serials. $7570-$9040. 
Apply to Mrs. Patricia Battin, Asst. to Dir. of Ls., 
State University of New York at Binghamton, NY 
13901. 


CANADA. Applications are invited for the positions of 


sciences bibliographer and mathematics librarian at 
the University of British Columbia. The sciences bib- 
üographer's position is in the bibliography division 
of the main library. Degrees in science and Hbrary 
science are required. Experience as a science li- 
brarian is desirable. Salary open. Librarians are 
members of the faculty club and faculty association. 
Excellent medical, disability, grcup insurance, and 
superannuation benefits. 4 weeks vacation. The uni- 
versity is located in a beautiful west coast city of 
700,000 population, and enjoys a mild climate. Cur- 
rent enrollment is over 20,000. Book collections are 
close to 2 million. Library staff numbers 350, 90 are 


librarians. Apply |. F. Bell, Assoc. Ln., University of . 
British Columbia, Vancouver ` 8, British Columbia, 


Canada. 


MARYLAND. A small, developing, state-owned, 4-year 


liberal arts ccllege, 70 miles from Washington, DC, 
has 2 positions available: 1) Director of library, salary 


‘range $10,000-$16,000, MLS and experience essential; 
` 2) ‘assistant cataloger, salary $7490, LC knowledge 


essential. New, 3-lével library building occupied April 
1969.. Apply to Dean of Instruction, St. Mary's Col- 
lege of Maryland, St. Mary's City, MD 20688. 


CANADA. Brock University requires acquisitions and 
. serials librarians, to head up respective departments 


at 5-year-old university in the heart'of the Niagara 
Peninsula, close to Buffalo, Niagara Falls, and Toron- 
to, with expected enrollment in 1969-70 of 1600 stu- 
dents. Library has 120,000 volumes,'developing auto- 
mation ‘programs, and, a young, vigorous staff. Appli- 
cants must have a library degree from an accredited 
school, together with 1 or 2 years experience in re- 
lated positions. Knowledge 'of language other than 
English desirable. Salary dependent on education 
and experience; month vacation, usual fringe bene- 
fits. Applications, curriculum vitae, and references 
to James W. Hogan, Actg. Univ., Brock University, St. 
Catharines, Ontario, Canada. 


CANADA. Notre Dame. University Library requires: 1) 


Head librarian. BA, BLS, from accredited library 
school to head rapidly developing library. Ability to 
work with facuity and staff of growing university. 
Prefer substantial ‘professional and administrative 
experience. Salary open and, comrmensurate with 
qualifications and experience, 2) Chief cataloger 


wanted immediately. BA, BLS, from accredited library 


school. Minimum ..3 years cataloging experience; 
ability to work with faculty and staff of growing 
university, Book collection of 40,000 increasing rap- 
idly; reclassification from Dewey to LC near com- 
pletion. Hillside campus overlooking beautiful Koot- 
enay Lake. Month vacation, usual fringe benefits, 
salary depending on experience and qualifications. 
Send curriculum vitae and names of 3 references 
to Head Librarian, Notre Dame University of Nelson, 
Nelson, British. Columbia, Canada. I 


CALIFORNIA. `University of California, Santa Barbara 


has openings for: Librarian Il, assistant art librarian 
for reference work and collection development in 
new arts library of 45,000 volumes. Degree m art 
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desirable. Librarian | or ll, bibliographic searching 
section, with responsibility for bibliographic identifi- ~, 
cation of gift materials and searching of out-of-print . 
catalogs and bulk purchases. Foreign languages an 
asset. Librarian | or H, assistant order librarian, re- 
sponsible for processing blanket standing order 
programs .and faculty requests. Total book fund ap- 
proximately $1,000,000. Salary ranges: Librarian 1, 
$7164-$7908; librarian H (Z years professional €x- 
perience), $7908-$10,092. Anticipated 5% increase. — 
‘MLS degree required. Academic status. 24 days va- 
cation. Excellent retirement and insurance programs. 
Apply to Katherine C. McNabb, Assoc. Univ. Ln., 
Library, University of California, Santa. Barbara 
93106. "s 


NEW ‘YORK, State University at Binghamton. 2 posi- 
tions open. Usual degree. requirements and fringe 
benefits. Head of readers services, to coordinate and 
supervise readers service staff, i.e., circulation, ref- 
erence, bibliographers. Staff numbers approximately 
25. Salary open. Science bibliographer, to act as 
liaison between faculty and library in bullding re- 
search Collection to support graduate program. 5th- 
year library degree + graduate degree or under- 
graduate concentration in laboratory science or 
mathematics required. $11,500-$13,000. Apply to 
Mrs.! Patricia Battin, “Asst. to the Dir. of Ls., State 
University of New York, Binghamton, ‘NY 13901. 


. Services 


ILLINOIS. Reference librarian wanted for liberal, arts 
college to begin 1969-70 school year. New library 
building under construction. College participates in 
activé 10-college cooperative program. MLS degree 
required. Salary depends on. qualifications and ex- 
perience.. Attractive fringe benefits. Faculty rank. 
Apply Harris Hauge, Ln. Monmouth College, Mor- 
“mouth, IL 51462. 


WISCONSIN. State Üniversity, TE seeks can- 
didate for position of assistant learning materials 
center librarian (technical processes), to work under 
the supervision of the head. of the learning materiais 
center. Salary range from $7600-$8500 for the aca- 
demic year with opportunity for summer position at 
2/9 of academic year salary. Master's degree In the . 
field required. Library experlence desirable. Service 
to begin September 1, 1969. Professional librarians 
have academic rank and privileges, university retire- 
ment system, Blue Cross-Biue Shield, sick leave, so- 
cial security, and included in state retirement. Ex- 
cellent. working conditions in new, air-conditioned 
building, with cooperative faculty. Write Stith M. Cain, 
` Dir. of Ls. Wisconsin State University, Whitewater 
53190: ë 


GEORGIA. Acquisitions and seriais librarian. MLS, aca- 
demic licrary experience required. Salary range 
$8200--$9355. Send resume to Head Librarian, Arm- 
strong! State College, 11935 Abercorn St., Savannah, 
GA 31406. 


OHIO. General reference, $7600 and up, depending 
on qualificaticns. Miami University, founded in 1809, 
has an enrcliment of 11,000 and a library of over 


. 500, 000 volumes and offers accredited doctorates in 


10 subjects. Oxford is a sylvan university town near 
Hueston Woods State park and 35 miles northwest 
of Cincinnati. Apply to John Weatherford, Assoc. Dir. 
& Univ. Ln. Miami University, Oxford," OH 45056. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Public services librarian: Responsi- 
bilities in acquisition, reference, and circulation; 
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oversee reserves, Knowledge of theory and . practice 
in information science. Experience necessary. Library 
is planning for future expansion. MLS degree from 
ALA-accredited library school. 37%-hour week, 2 
weeks vacation, faculty ‘status, usual fringe benefits 
including tuition for family and major medical in- 


surance paid by college. Salary range $8000-$10,000. . 


College located in beautiful valley In central West 
Virginia. Apply Helen Stockert, Ln., West Virginia 
yes evan MOUEES ever een WV 26201.. 


INDIANA. Reference librarian —Pürdue University Cal- 
umet Campus. Duties include reference service to 
faculty and students, assisting in book selection, 
development of a student-faculty library handbook, 
and a freshman orientation program. ` Applicants 
must be a graduate of an ALA-accredited school. 
Salary range is’ $8000-$9500. Located in Hammond, 


Indiana, a Chicago suburb, ‘the Calumet Campus: 


has an enrollment of' 2500 full-time students and 
160 faculty members. First commencement in June 
1967. A new library is scheduled to open in 1971. 
Send resume. of qualificatións and experience to 
"Bernard H. Holicky, Ln., Purdue University, Calumet 
Campus, Hammond, IN 46323. An equal opportunity 
employer. i 


OKLAHOMA. Aaron librarian to divide iiie be- 
tween serials and general reference in 'expanding 
college. 4700 enrollment, 100,000 volumes, 765 cur- 
rent periodicals, new building. Salary $7800 up for 
MLS. Faculty status, medical and life insurance paid. 
Send resume to Anne Cramer, Ln., Southwestern 
State College, Weatherford, oK 73096, 


PENNSYLVANIA. Coordinator and. reference librarian: 


.To serve. as coordinator between main campus ii- 
brary and to off-campus .center libraries and serve 
as director for the center Hbraries. For. the coming 
academic year this individual will serve’ half time 
in this capacity and half time as a reference li- 
brarian at the main campus library; in 1970-71 this 
position will evolve into that of a full-time librarian 
at one of these two centers,  Challenging oppor- 
tunity for involvement in growth of a rapidly ex- 
panding state college in northwestern Pennsylvania 


where a new library building will be occupied in 


,1970. Requirements: MLS from an accredited li- 
brary school, minimum 4 years experience. Aca- 
demic rank. Salary for academic year, $8400- 
$13,680; possible summer employment. Usual bene- 
fits .as applicable to faculty. Appointment effective 
immediately and/or September 1969. Apply to Saul 
Weinstein, Hamilton: Library, Edinboro State College; 
Edinboro, PA 16412. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Reference and public services `ll- 
brarian. Master's in library: science required. Will 
develop a program of creative reference service for 
faculty and students at small private liberal arts 
college. New building ready for occupancy summer 
1970. Opportunity to develop “materials center" and 
"jbrary-college" concepts. Salary $7000 ‘and up. 
Apply Ted Kneebone, Hd. Ln. Yankton College, 
Yankton, SD 57078.' LEES 


CALIFORNIA. Librarian |i or systems analyst, systems 
librarian. Under direction of systems coordinator 
participates in various analysis and design activi- 
ties in library's systems development program. Mas- 
ter's degree in library science or information 'science. 
Experience in library or business procedures and 


ALA BULLETIN i Š 


PENNSYLVANIA... Serials Librarian. 


school, 


knowledge of capabilities of electronic data process- 
ing machines desirable. Salary: $7908-$11,976. An- 


' ticipate 5% increase, Apply to Katherine C. McNabb, 


Assoc. Univ. Ln., Library, University of California, 
Santa Barbara 33200: 


4 


Technical Processing 


r 


MICHIGAN. Sacred Heart Seminary (Detroit), cataloger, 


$7000 and up. Archdiocesan seminary, small liberal 
arts college, training young men for priesthood. As- 
sist librarian in supervision of clerical staff in tech- 
nical services. Usual benefits +. some unusual ones. 
Apply to Arnold Rzepecki, Ln., Sacred Heart Seminary, 
2701 Chicago BE, Peron 48206. " 


MICHIGAN. Serials aoisioeer to assist: with serials cat- 


aloging, take charge of serials reclassification, and 
assume major responsibility for training new cata- 
logers, Good experience with LC required. Beginning 
salary $11,000 (academic year + 8 weeks‘ summer 
session). Complete academic ‘status with all regular 
faculty vacations. New library building. Fast-growing 
university with enrollment of 18,500, 7 miles from 
another major university and 30 ‘mites from Detroit. 
Position open September 1969. Apply Mrs. Roberta 
Keniston, Assoc. Dir., Library, Eastern Michigan Uni- 
versity, vpsianti 48193. 


MARYLAND. Çataloger wanted for St. Johi s i Patou 


Library, Annapolis, where a nonelective program 
based on the Study of great books has flourished 


.since 1937. Good general education and experience 


are desired. Salary $7000 and up, depending ori 
qualifications. LC classification, 50,000 volumes, grow- 


ing collection; 350 students; new library buliding. 


Send resume to Charlotte Fletcher, Ln., St. John's 
College, Annapolis, MD 21404. ` 


Challenging. op- 
portunity for involvement in growth of a rapidly 
expanding state college In northwestern Pennsyl- 
vania. New library building to be occupied in 1971. 
Requirements:, MLS from an accredited library 
minimum 4-years experience; professional 
library experience and aptitude for technical serv- 
Ice work desirable. Academic rank, salary for aca- 
demic year $8400-$13,680; possible ‘summer em- 
ployment. Usual benefits as applicable to faculty. 
Appointment effective in September 1969, or possibly 
summer 1969. Apply to: Saul: Weinstein, Hamilton 
Library, Edinboro. State College, Edinboro, PA 16412. 


ILLINOIS. . University of Illinois, Library . of Medical 


Sciences, Chicago. Cataloger. 5th-year -library school 
reuuired, subject training In biological sciences or 
chemistry desirable; salary dependent on training 
and experience; month vacation, . retirement system, 
academic rank. Wilma Troxel, Dir., University of Hi- 
nois, Library of Medical dad 1853 W. Polk St., 
chicago 60612. (312) 069 352. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Cataloger: Immediate opening. MSLS 


degree from an accredited library school. Experience 
preferred in LC. Competency in 1 or, more languages 
desirable, also interest in automation. Usual fringe 
benefits including tuition for family and major medi- 
cal insurance paid by college. Salary range $8500- 


.$10,000. Appointment.salary dependent on experience 


and qualifications. Apply Helen Stockert, Ln. West 
Virginia ‘Wesleyan College, pica WV 26201, 
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GOVERNMENT LIBRARY 
Administration f 
DELAWARE. Assistant state librarian. To creatively 
plan and direct service programs of the Library 
Commission for the State of Delaware. Involvement 
in state government reorganization, planning sys- 
tems establishment, and/or other administrative ac- 
tivities. Successful candidate has proven ability and 
high interest. Newly created position, requires re- 
fined professional and interpersonal skills. MLS and 
a minimum of 5 years of relevant experience re- 
quired. Maximum starting salary $13,000. Resume 
and references will be held in confidence. Forward 
to Frank .A. Schneider, Library Commission for the 
State of Delaware, Box 635, Dover, DE 19901. 


NEVADA. Librarian IV cataloger to direct library opera- 
tions of a cooperative statewide acquisitions, cata- 
Yoging, and processing center. Salary $10,000-$12,175. 
MSLS + 5 years professional experience with 2 years 
in centralized processing. New building designed for 
purpose. Apply Nevada Center for Cooperative Li- 
brary Services, Mildred J. Heyer, St. Ln., State Li- 
brary, Carson City, NV 89701. ' 


Multiple 


MISSOURI, Want to be where the action is? Want an 
opportunity to help develop innovative programs to 
serve state government? Interested in libraries(ians) 
and their future in today's society? Write or call 
Charles O'Halloran, Missouri State Library, Jefferson 
City 65101; (314) 635-7985. 


Services 


VIRGINIA, Circulation and reference librarian. Chal- — 


lenging position in rapidly growing library, under- 
graduate men's college. Supervisory experience es- 
sential. Interest in teaching library subject bibili- 
ography courses. Salary competitive. Write B-506. 


Technical Processing 


VIRGINIA. Head cataloger for undergraduate men's 
college library, adding 10,000 volumes annually. 
Supervise. staff of 1% professionals, 3-5 clerical. Im- 
. proved salary range. Write B-507. 


“VIRGINIA. Cataloger in rapidly expanding undergrad: 
uate library. Unusual opportunity for beginning cata- 
loger. Salary and benefits advantageous. Write B-508. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Librarian I: $7200-$9420. Cataloger. 

` No experience required. Each additional 6 months 
of experience qualifies for an additional stép in pay 
grade. (Budget for 1968-69 allows up to final step.) 
Degree from ALA-accredited library school. Supervi- 
sion of a library assistant who handles routine cata- 
loging. A Civil Service agency. (No written examina- 
tion.) Usual fringe benefits. Apply Personnel Officer, 
West Virginia Library Commission, 2004 Quarrier St., 
Charleston, WV 25311. 


VIRGINIA. Acquisitions librarian. 
position in undergraduate men’s college library. 
Budget nearing $90,000 annually. Supervise staff òf 
3-4 nonprofessionals. Attractive salary | range. ue 
B-509. . 


PUBLIC LIBRARY , 


Administration 


OREGON. Head librarian-—Umatilla County, in Pendle- 
ton, Oregon, the Round-Up City. Degree in library 
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` 


Highly responsible | 


science. Experience desirable. Salary approximately - - 
$8500. Send resume to Leonard Lorensen, 110 N. E. 7 


Furnish Av., Pendleton, OR 97801. 


WISCONSIN. Head librarian: Position now open in 
the "Friendly City" of Kaukauna, Wisconsin, Com- 
munity of 12,000 located in the heart of the Fox 
River Valley. Excellent opportunity to assist -in future 
building program. MLS degree required. Library staff 
of:7 + pages. Usual fringe benefits. Salary open. 
Send resume to L. E. Faust, L. Bd. Prs, Public Li- 
brary, Kaukauna, WI 54130. 


MINNESOTA. 
emerged county:city library. with new half-million dol- 
lar building nearing completion. 
Fairmont. Minnesota, "City of Lakes." MS required. 
Salary open. Month vacation. Excellent fringe bene- 

' fits. Send resume to Martin County Library Board, 
112 W. Second St, Fairmont, MN 56031. 


NEW. YORK. . Head librarian for expanding 
in community of 12,000. New building program. 
Master's in. library science required. Salary up to 


- 


aos t 


Director. Martin County Library. Newly .” 


Headquarters in - 


had E 


ilbraty j 


$9000 to start, depending on experience. Excellent 
fringe benefits, good budget, cooperative ‘board, ref- ' 


erence center for ‘large system. Contact William 
Hendrick, Public Library, 215 N. Main St., Herkimer, 
NY 13350. 


WISCONSIN. 
gree and experience. University community of 36,000, 
part! of metropolitan area of 150,000 in heart of sum- 
mer and winter sports and vacation country. Head 

| library staff of 10, book budget of $13,000, annual 


Library administrator, with MSLS de-. 


circulation 208,000.. Liberal fringe benefits including . 


hospitalizetion, insurance, retirement, sick 
month vacation. Starting salary $9000. Apply Per- 
sonnel Committee, Public Library Board, 1204. Ham- 
mond Av. Superior, Wi 54880. 


ILLINOIS. Wanted: Head librarian with MLS p 
and experience in running library with bookmobile. 


eave, - 


Prospect ahead of future bullding program. Salary ` 
$12,000, month vacation, health insurance, and re-' 


' tirement plan. 30 miles from St. Louis, Send resume 
to John E. Greenwood, 401 State St.,. Alton, IL 62002. 


CALIFORNIA. 
- city of Riverside, located In Southern California ts 
seeking a professional person with an advanced de- 
gree from an ALA-school to’ direct the Indio Branch 

j Library. Some supervisory experience 


didaté. Apply Personnel Department, City Hall, 
side, 'CA 92501. 


WISCONSIN. ` H 
most dynamic and progressive medium-sized public 
libraries in the .Midwest. Salary $8556-$10,932. Tech- 
nical services division has 5 full-time and 5 part- 
time employees. Applicants for head’ of division 


Librarian, director of Indio Branch. The ` 


in a library. - 
is desirable. Salary $599-$803. Appointment is an- -. 
ticipated at $661 or higher for a well-qualified can- , 
River- `` 


ius of technical services, One of the ` 


must.have 5th-year library degree. Month vacation, - 
12 days annual sick leave cumulative to 120 work- 


ing days. Wisconsin State retirement plan and SS, 
life insurance, hospitalization. Liberal library ma- 


terlals selection policy. Recently completed expan- ' 


sion project. Pleasant working conditions, attractive 


and modern equipment for efficient processing. Osh- 


kosh is located on beautiful Lake Winnebago in the 
heart of the Fox Valley. Write to Director, Püblic 
Library, Oshkosh, WI 54901. š 


July-August 1969. 


AARYLAND. Head of young adult department in 


large branch. MLS degree from an accredited library. 


school, -- 3 years experience. Liberal fringe bene- 
fits include 24 days of annual leave, 12 days sick 
leave yearly, paid holidays, retirement. Salary open. 
Send resume to the Personnel ' Director, Prince 
George's County Memorial Library, 6532 Adelphi 
Rd., Hyattsville, MD 20782. ' 


ITAH. Supervisor of technical services._‘ 
salary, $6936. MLS preferred. Apply Guy Schuurman, 


Chief Librarian, Weber County Library, 2464 -Jeffer- - 


son Av. Ogden, UT 84401. 


‘ALIFORNIA, - Supervisor of children’s “Wayka Newly 
established position that includes the major respon- 
sibility for initiating and implementing a coordinated 
children's program for 20 branches. Salary $9384- 
$11,400. 40-hour week, sick leave, health insurance, 
social security, retirement plan. Sacramento is 90 
minutes from San Francisco, 2 hours from Lake 
Tahoe, Reno -Sierra resort area. No, smog. Moderate 
climate. Requirements: U.S.. citizen, or proof of 
intent to secure naturalization papers. MLS degree, 
:or a combination of training and experience that is 
-the equivalent, in addition to 3 years of library 
experience in children's work. Position immediately 
available. For further information write to Dorothy 
Drake, City-County' Ln., 1930 T St, Sacramento, CA 
95814. 


'LORIDA.: Director for 2-county regional library sys- 
, tem. Staff of 20, 45,000 volumes, and all modern 
' facilities. 5th-year degree and administrative ex- 
perience required. Salary negotiable. Send resume 
to President, St. Lucle-Okeechobee Regional Library, 
124 N. Indian ‘River Dr., Fort Pierce, FL 33450. 


ARIZONA. Library administrator—city-county library 
in Kingman, Arizona. Library science degree + ex- 
tension and - administrative experience. Beginning 
.salary $8500. Contact Mrs. Martha Cove, 219 N. 4 
St., Kingman, AZ 86401. 


'ENNSYLVANIA. Administrator for township library 
system with potential for cooperative system in north- 
‘ern suburban Philadelphia. Population 63,000, town- 
Ship circulation 200,000, operating budget $170,000 
competent staff. One branch, bookmobile, and 2 
cooperating libraries, as well as opportunity to com- 
plete branch building plans. Township retirement 
plan, hospitalization, Blue Shield, and major medi- 
cal paid for employee + half for dependents, life 
insurance, annual increments + cost-of-living ad- 
` justments. MLS’ + 5 years experience, with 3 years 
‘in an administrative capacity. Salary open. Paul D. 
" Remus, Pres, Board of Library Directors, Abington 


Township Public Library, York and Vista Roads, 


Jenkintown, 'PA 19046. 


NASHINGTON. 
community of 30,000. Unusual opportunity. In charge 
of reference’ and circulation. New library (1966) 


spanning the river near Puget Sound and mountains 


on beautiful Lake Washington, next to Seattle. Budget 
$222,000. Usual fringe benefits. Position open Janu- 
ary 1, 1970, to person with MLS + experience. Ad- 
ministrative courses and background beneficial. 


Range $744-$904. Resume to J. L. Jones, Dir., 100 


Cedar River, Renton, WA 98055. 


\LABAMA. Director, Anniston, Alabama. Excellent 
, Gity-county library in scenic northeast Alabama. Staff 
“of 45. Half-million doliar main library dedicated Oc- 


VLA. BU LLETIN Hi 


Beginning MASSACHUSETTS. 


MICHIGAN. 


MISSOURI. Librarian. 


Assistant director in an expanding | MINNESOTA. - 


tober 1966. General library collection Includes 110,- 


000 volumes, 4000 LP records and 1661 rolls of. 


microfilm. Benefits include 3 weeks vacation, group 


s insurance, and ample sick leave. MLS degree and 


some administrative experience required. Starting 
salary of $10,000 is negotiable, depending on quali- 
fications. Apply to E. Cody Hall, Chmn., ‘Public Li- 
brary Board, 1221 Forest Lane, Anniston, AL 36201. 


assume direction and responsibillty for main library 
and 3 modern branch libraries with a 309,000-book 
volume. New Bedford is a city of 101,000 people 
near Cape Cod and within 50 miles of Boston. Liberal 
retirement, sick leave, vacation, and other fringe 


‘benefits are offered. Close relationship with rapidly 


developing university located nearby. Administrative 
experience, and MLS degree desirable. Satary com- 
mensurate with training and experience. Apply .to 
Edward F. Harrington, Chmn., Municipal Building, 
133 William St., New Bedford, MA. 


OHIO. Director. City-county library system now being 


organized. Nationally known, serving a population 
of 500,000. Excellent urban location with varied 
cultural and recreational advantages. Close associa- 
tion with nearby state university. A major position 
requiring organizational and administrative experi- 
ence in public, county, or state work. Management 
systems, data processing, and staff and community 
relations experience of considerable importance. 5th- 
year library -science degree or’ equivalent required. 
Salary open but above $20,000. Send resume to 
Thomas H. Anderson, P.O. Box 119, Maumee, OH 
43537. 


Head librarian. BSLS or MLS, some. ex- 
perience preferred. Starting salary range $7000- 
$8500. Southern Michigan college town of 8000, 
county seat serving a population of 35,000. 100 
miles west of Detroit and 30 miles north of the 
Ohio-Indiana turnpike. Rural area with good recre- 
ational and cultural activities. Apply John Mac- 
Ritchie, Chmn., Mitchell Public Library Board, 22 
N. Manning St., Hillsdale, MI 49242. 


Immediate opening, To plan, di- 
rect, and administer entire library operation and to 
participate in new facility study and service program. 
Annual budget currently over $100,000, and growing. 
Unique suburban St. Louis community, 16,000 resi- 
dents + 30,000 business population. Seeking quali- 
fied person with MLS from accredited school, mini- 
mum 5 years professional experience and dedicated 
to cultural growth and community enrichment. Be- 
ginning salary $12,000-$15,000, depending on quali- 
fications, creativity and experience. Submit applica- 
tion and resume to R. A. Bliss, Public Library Board, 
7753 Forsyth BI, Clayton, MO 63105. 


Administrator for public library serving 
a junior college town of 17,700 in northeastern Min- 
nesota, located in a fishing, hunting, skiing area. 
Excellent opportunity for ambitious librarian to ac- 
quire experience. Book collection, 80,000.  Circula- 
tion, 178,000. Budget approximately $80,000. Prize- 
winning functional building, experienced staff of 14, 
cooperative board, member -of multicounty library 
System. Libera! fringe benefits, paid family Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield,'27 working days vacation, life In- 
surance, retirement benefits, «etc. MLS and suitable 


experience required. Salary open. Send resume or 


inquiries to W. F. Hudelson, DDS, Chmn., Selection 
Committee, Public Library, Hibbing MN 55746. 
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New Bedford, head librarian to- 


ILLINOIS. Library director, Pekin Public Library, Pekin, 
illinois, population 30,000. Peoria metropolitan area, 
population 389,000. Member, Illinois Valley Library 
System. MSLS degree and at least 2 years adminis- 
trative experience. Salary $10,000 minimum. Month 
paid vacation,- Hilinois municipal retirement system, 
pald sick leave. Challenging opportunity to pian 
new building program, including Everett M. Dirksen 
archives wing. Not a status quo library. Excellent 
tax base in middle to upper income community with 
industrial growth. Good schools, darks, and. recrea- 

- tion. Write: Mrs. Norma Englehorn, Actg. Ln., Public 
Library, 303 S. 4 St, Pekin, IL 61554. ` . 


FLORIDA. Gainesville; the university city, has a posi- 
tion open for library director. Requires a master's 
degree in‘library science and extensive. professional 
library experience, Duties include direction and su- 
pervision of the city and Santa Fe Regional Library 
System. ‘Salary range, $10,150-$13,000, annually. Sal- 
ary plan now under study. Outstanding employee 
benefits. Write R. C. Corriveau, Pers. Dir., P.O. Box 

` 490, Gainesville,- FL 32601. 


NEW. JERSEY. Director for new, exciting municipal !i- 
brary system. Parsippany-Troy Hills Township in 
northwest New Jersey seeks a director, effective 

. January 1, 1970. Pay would range up to $12,000. 


Contact George Oldham, L. Tr. 16 Juniper Dr., 


Cedar Knolls, NJ 07927; (201) 267-1237. 


MICHIGAN. Head of catalog/ order department. Skilled 
cataloger with administrative ability. MALS from ac- 
credited library school and professional . experience 
at a supervisory level. Salary range $10,244—$12,246. 
Apply to Alberta Massingill, Assoc. Dir. Public Li- 
brary, Grand Rapids, Ml 49502. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Attractive library, responsive commu- 
nity, heart of historic New England next door to Old 
Sturbridge. Village, needs director in September. Col- 
lege ' graduate + library experiences. Degree from 
approved library school desirable, Active, cooperative 
board of trustees. Please send resume to R. B. 
Muenzberg, Chmn., Jacob Edwards ‘Mbrary; South- 
bridge, MA 01550. 


NEBRASKA. Head librarian: Kearney, Nebraska, com- 
- munity of 16,000 in the Heart of the Platte River 
Valley. Headquarters library for multicounty system 
projected to serve population of over 46,000. MLS 
degree required and administrative experience desir- 
able. Usual fringe benefits, Salary open, based on 
education and experience. Send resume to Ray E. 
Lundy, City Mgr., 18 E. 22 St., P.O. Box 489, Kearney, 
NB 68847. , 


IOWA. County iraran; to administer Scott Saty Li- 
brary with headquarters in Eldridge, lowa, a rapidly 
growing friendly community. 7 statiors and bookmo- 
bile serve 20,000 rural people. 56,000 volumes, over 
250,000 circulation. Qualifications: library degree from 
approved library school, administrative experience. 
Salary open. Available immediately. Send resume: to 
Raymond Baetke, Pres., Scott County ae Board, 
RR i, Long Grove, 1A 52748. 


NEW YORK. Director wanted—Kingstor Area Library, 
Kingston, New York. Maturity first prerequisite, chron- 
ológical years secondary. Responsible administrator, 
finance, and public relations minced. Keen interest 
in future expansion program. Apply Mrs. Ruth Gold, 
26 Mountain View Av., Kingston, NY 12401. 
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CANADA. Head. of children's services to supervise 


children's department and young adults section. Staff 
equivalent of 7 full time. Annual circulation of both , 
departments 250,000. Starting salary $8700. 4 weeks - 
vacation, superannuation, medical. and hospital bene- 
fits, cumulative sick leave, Send ‘applications to J. 
C.: Lort, Ln., Greater Victoria Public Library, Victoria, 
' British Columbia, Canada. . «e. 


ILLINOIS. Head librarian —Kewanee Public Library 


(township) serving progressive community of 18,000 
population; 130 miles southwest of Chicago. Staff 
equivalent. to 8 full time, book collection 80,000 vol- 
umes. Member of Illinois Valley Library System. Qual- I 
ifications: ALA-accredited degree . in. library science 
with library experience, preferably in supervisory or 


_ administrative capacity. Excellent ,fringe benefits. 
` Salary open, commensurate with training and experi- 


ence. Position open August or September. Send re- 
sume to Mrs. James Fulton, Library, Board, 214 S. 


Í Chestnut St., Kewanee, IL 61443, 


Multiple ` | 
MICHIGAN.. Needed immediately in medium-sized li- 


brary serving community of 9000: 1) Head librarian 


-in charge of all administrative activitles pertaining 


to operation of library. MLS required, Salary $8000- 
$9000, depending on experience, Excellent fringe 
benefits. Chance to plan for future expansion. 2) 
Assistant librarian in charge of reference and techni- 
cal services. MLS required. Salary $6000-$7000, de- 
pending on experience. Usual fringe benefits. Apply: 
to William S. Milnes, Pres., Library Board, ee Li- 
brary, Coldwater, MI 49036. 


CALIFORNIA. Progressive city-county library needs 


children's librarians interested in creative Work with 
children and staff, and reference librarians. Civil- 
Service status, good fringe benefits. Librarian H, 
$656-$797 a month; librarian 1, $595-$723 a month. 
Apply to Director, Stockton-San Joaquin County Li- 
brary, 605 N. El Dorado St., “Stockton, CA 95202. 


INDIANA. Public library. 2 branch librarians, $6800- 


$9320; assistant director, $8000-$10,880. Beginning 
salary depends on education and experience. 
Branches 35, 40,000 vols. each, staff of 5 or more. 
Industrial city, 35 minutes from Chicago. SS,. : Sick 
leave, 4 weeks vacatlon. New, main library building; 
2 branches planned. Apply Robert Wood, Dir., Pub- 
lic Library, 2401 E. Columbus Dr., East Chicago, IN 
46312. 


CALIFORNIA. San jose. 5 new -librarian Ili ostio 
' in rapidly expanding system. New, $4 million main . 


library and 7 new branches. Funds for 3 more 
branches. Mild climate. 45 mlles south of San Fran- 
cisco.. Bachelor's degree and 24 semester units li- 
brary science + 3' years paid professional library 


experience. $8664-$10,536. Apply City of San ose, 


Personnel Department, 801 N. First St, San Jose 
95110. 


ARIZONA. The city of Phoenix offers 2 positions— 
' Science & industry, head of branch library—with an- 
"nual Salary $7056-$10,272 respectively; starting sal- 


ary commensurate with qualifications. | Opportunity 
for advancement in a growing, dynamic city of over 
¥ million population. Liberal fringe benefits. U.S. 
citizenship required, must pass medical examination. 
Minimum qualifications: MLS fer librarian I, 2 years . 
professional library experience including experience . 
in a supervisory capacity tor librarian: H. -For full 
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details and brochures ‘send inquiry and resume to 
W. R. Henderson, L. Dir., 12 E. McDowell Rd., Phoenix 
85004. 


GEORGIA, Atlanta area: Expanding library system. 2 
positions of responsibility in public services. Progres- 
sive administration, Tell us about yourself. We are 
ready when you are. Write Walter Murphy, Dir., Flint 
River Regional Library, Griffin, GA 30223. 


Services 


! 


ILLINOIS. Librarian !l, special services librarian to 
work with deprived in ghetto area through neigh- 
borhood and government agencies. innovative, serv- 
ice-oriented young man, with either social work or 
library background. Salary range $8400-$10,500 for 
master's and 2 years experience, commensurately 
lower for BA. Must be interested in working with 
young adults; public relations experience desirable. 
4 weeks vacatlon, usual fringe benefits. Mrs. Betty 
Kohler, Dir. Public Library, Rock Island, IL 61201. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Reference librarian in District Cen- 
ter Library serving a 5-county area in northwestern 
Pennsylvania. Community of 15,000 offers wide op- 


portunity for personal involvement in community, - ` 


cultural and recreational activities in area close to 
Chautauqua Lake's- cultural center and Allegheny 
Reservoir's large recreational potential. Starting sal- 
ary $6500-$7500, depending on qualifications. MLS 
required. Apply to Ann Lesser, Dir., Warren Library 
Association, P.O. Box 489, Warren, PA 16365. 


NEW JERSEY. Children's librarian, eligible for NJ cer- 
tification, community 23,000, new building, 45 miles 
from Philadelphia and Atlantic City, 36-hour week, 

. 4 weeks vacation, 12 paid holidays, sick leave, salary 

` open. Apply to Florence R. Taylor, Dir., Free Public 
Library, 150 E. Commerce St., Bridgeton, NJ 08302. 


VIRGINIA. Librarian tor regional public library, Coving- 
ton, Virginia. Some library experience required and 
graduation from recognized . library school desired. 
Salary $5208-$6468, depending on qualification. Apply 
W. R. Beazley, Chmn., Selection Committee, Library, 
406 Riverside St., Covington, VA. 24426. 


RHODE ISLAND. Children's librarian for New England 
resort community near Boston and Cape Cod. Com- 
plete charge of children's services in luxurious new 
building with best facilities and equipment. Good 
juvenile book budget. MLS; some experience pre- 
ferred but not required. $7560-$9000 range with 
start as high as $8280. Month vacation, TIAA, paid 
Blue Cross. Apply to Paul Ax, Hd. Ln. public: Li- 
brary, Newport, RI 02840. 


MARYLAND, Assistant area librarian needed for re- 
gional ‘library serving 8 county libraries on Mary- 
land's Eastern Shore. All libraries are connected to 
each other and to the Enoch Pratt Free Library by 
teletype. Salisbury is a growing community with 
easy access to seashore and’ metropolitan areas. 
Degree from ALA-accredited school with a minimum 
of 2 years experience. Salary range: $8500-$10,849, 
35-hour week, 4 weeks vacation, usual fringe bene- 


fits. Need resourceful person willing to accept -re-, 


sponsibillty. Will participate in development of serv- 
ices, including work with young adults and planning 
community programs. Apply to Mrs. Mary M. Harispe, 
Eastern Shore APR Librarian, P.O. Box 951, Salisbury, 
MD 21801. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. Adult services librarian to promote 


and relate a vital public library program within a 
community of 15,000 in local, county District Cen- 
ter Library with exceptional resources for service. 
There is wide opportunity for personal involvement 
in community, cultural, and recreational activities 
in’ unspoiled, developing northwestern Pennsylvania, 
close to Chautauqua Lake’s cultural center and 
Allegheny Reservoir's large recreation potential. 
Salary $7500 for required MLS desiring to develop 
professional potential working with congenial associ- 


ates. Apply to Ann Lesser, Dir., Warren Library As- 


sociation, P.O. Box 489, Warren, PA 16365. 


NEW JERSEY. Orange Public Library. Children's li- 


brarian to work with experienced librarian. Serving 
heterogeneous community, Competitive salary and 
benefits. Unusually cooperative staff. Easy commut- 
ing from New York City. 348 Main St. 07050; (20) 


673-0153. 
' CALIFORNIA. Coordinator of YA services: Plan and 


direct program for young adults for 13 branches. of 
county library serving population of 200,000 on San 
Francisco Peninsula. Responsibility for book selec- 


tlon' and liaison with high schools in service area. 


MLS from accredited library school, and either 3 
years increasingly responsible professional library 
experience including 1 yr. specialized experience in 
YA services or 4 years Increasing responsibility pro- 
fessional library experience (at least 1 year as ref- 
erence librarian or librarian in charge of branch 
library. $746-$923 a month. 2 children's librarians: 


One to carry out program for children in 3 coast- 


side community libraries under direction of super- 
vising children's librarian. Other to work with chll- 
dren in predominantly Afro-American community. 
Work requires flexibility, innovation, and involve- 
ment with community. Branch has LSCA grant to 
implement services with metrobus, AV materials, 
black history collection, paperbacks, etc. Must have 
special interest. in children and ability to conduct 
story hours, $649-$767 a month. MLS from accred- 
ited library school. Write Mrs. Ruth Mathison, Asst. 
Co; Lbn., San Mateo County Library, 25 Tower Rd., 
Belmont, CA 94002; (415) 341-1361, Ext. 3185. 


MAINE. Children's librarian. Dynamic, energetic, li- 


brarian with MLS needed to supervise active . chil- 
dren's department serving city of 40,000. Salary 
$7000-$8500, depending on qualifications, 374-hour 
week, usual benefits. Plans under way for new. bulld- 
ing. Progressive library with room for new ideas and 
professional advancement. College community, 1 
hour from mountains and oceans located in recrea- 
tional center of NE. Apply Henry Bourgeois, Dir., 
Public Library, Lewiston, ME 04240. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Coordinator wanted to plan and de- 


” 


velop library services for newly formed county I- . 


brary board..Creative approach a must. Required: 
Accredited MLS and at least 5-6 years professional 
experience in the public library field, 2-3 of these 
in a responsible administrative capacity. Salary 
$12,500; 4 weeks vacation, sick leave, insurance. 
Send resume and references to L. Gatchel, Lebanon 
Community Library, 624 Chestnut St, Lebanon, PA 
17042;- (717) 273-7624. 


MONTANA. Reference librarian, assistant In central 


function soon to become subject divisional, open 
July 1. 5th-year graduate degree from accredited 
library school required. Academic reference experi- 
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- MINNESOTA. 


i WISCONSIN. 
eral fringe benefits. Require degree from accredited : 


^ 
A 


ence, subject or language facility desirable. Salary 
dependent upon qualifications. Feculty rank, normal 
benefits. Contact Dean of Library Service, Univer- 
sity of Montana, Missoula; (406) 243-2053. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Coordinator of service from District 


Center Library to 5-county area in northwestern 


Pennsylvania, as part of the commonwealth's de-. 
velopment of service to ail its residents. An excel- 
lent area for a person with' general library experi-- 


ence desiring challenge In providing advisory 
assistance, ‘organization workshops for librarians 
and trustees, building shared book collections, pro- 
moting professional standards. MLS required. Salary 
$8500. Apply to Ann Lesser, Dir, Warren `Library 
` Association, P.O. Box 489, Warren, PA 16365. 


Children’s librarian. Head of children's 
department in a community of 27,000 with 3 col- 
leges. Responsible for planning, developing, 


in the use of the library. Supervises a' staff of 1 
full-time and 2 part-time persons. Graduation from 
an accredited library school required; experience 


preferred but not necessary. Salary range $8100- | 


$9900, with state retirement, social security, health 
insurance. Send resume to Personnel' MISCO, City 
Building, Winona, MN 55987. 

Reference librarian. Salary open. Lib- 
library school; experience preferred. Send resume 
_and references to Personnel Committee, Publlc Li- 
` brary, 1204 Hammond Av., Superior, WI 54880, 


PENNSYLVANIA, | Technical services librarian: To su- 
pervise central processing and cataloging In medium- 
sized, growing library system (11 libraries}. Union 
Card Catalog converted off premises to computerized 
book catalog. Salary $8000, immediate opening. 
Apply Mrs. Anne 'M. Stevens, Dir., 235 W, Market 
St, West Chester, PA 19380; (215) 696-8963. 


Technical Processing 


NEW JERSEY. Senior librarian: certification, catalog- 
ing experience; $7456-$8590. State pension plan, 4 
weeks vacation, medical, surgical, major medical, 
and disabillty insurances provided by employer. Mrs. 

' Emilie S. Curry, Dir., Public Library, Muncipal Plaza, 
Cedar Gove, NJ 07009. 


CONNECTICUT. cataloger. Immediate DEIB: MLS 
required. Salary range $7579-$9646, depending on 
qualifications. Excellent benefits; 3E-hour week. Apply 


Dorothy Drysdale, Asst. Ln., Public Library, 500 
Main St, Hartford, CT 06103. 
MINNESOTA. Senior librarian—cata/oger. immediate 


vacancy for senior staff person in our central tech- 
nical processing department. Hennepin | County Li- 
brary is a rapidly expanding and progressive system 
located in one of the finest working and living en- 
vironments in the country. Position requires ‘MLS + 
2 years professional experience, preferably. in -the 
cataloging function. Salary range $8940-$11,400. 
Contact Mr. Duffee, Hennepin County Personnel, 438 
Courthouse, Minneapolis 55415. 


[i 
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WISCONSIN. 


and 
executing a program designed. to interest children ` 


` SCHOOL LIBRARY — 


Secondary 


NEW YORK. Briarcliff Public Schools, . Exciting li- 
brarian position in center in a new secondary build- 
ing to open in September 1970, with a student 
population of 600 and seating capacity of 150. 11- 
month position, excellent BRA benefits. (914). 
941-8880. : 

Librarian] multimedia specialist for high 

school located in suburb of Milwaukee, Wiscon- 

sin. Must have desire to develop IMC. concept. : Sal- 
ary range $7102-$13,061. 10-month' position begin- 
ning September 1969. Apply Superintendent , of 

Schools, 8060 N. 60 St; Brown ‘Deer, ‘Wi 52223; 

(414) 354-4180. 


Services 


MARYLAND. Brand’ new library in independent college 
preparatory day school for girls needs' a librarian in 
September 1969 or January 1970. Write Headmistress 
Diane Howell, Bryn Mawr School, West Melrose . Av., 
Battirrore, MD 21210. ° 

m ' SPECIAL LIBRARY 

Administration 


NEW YORK. Medical librarian. 416-bed general hos. 

. pital with approved medical and dental internship 
and residency programs and research programs re- 
‘quires medical librarian with bachelor's or master’s 
degree in library science. Hospital located 25 miles 
north of New York City, and’ is a major teaching 

' center "in Westchester County. Large intern and 
resident staff with full- and part-time and voluntary 
physicians and schools for professional and practical 
nurses. Library has 8000 volumes and 165 journal 
subscriptions. Salary $8385-$10,445. Liberal fringe 
benefits including free on-duty meal, low-cost health 
insurance, noncontributory pension plan, 10 paid 
holidays, Jiberal vacation, and sick benefits. Apply 
Personnel Office, Grasslands Hospital, Valhalla, NY. 
10595; (914) 592-8500, Ext, 2467. z 


NORTH CAROLINA. Head librarian for technical in. 
stitute. Must have MLS from ALA-accredited. school, 
Possess ability to plan for'future program and’ learn. 
ing resources center. Year-round employment with 
ITberal heaith, life, and continuing income insurance 
plans as well as other fringe benefits. ‘Institution 

‘only 7 years oid, growing member of North Caro- 
lina Comrnunity College system, located in western 
North Carolina. Salary open. Send resume to Thomas 
W. Simpson, Pres., Asheville-Buncombe Technical In- 
stitute, 340 Victoria Rd., Asheville, NC 28801. 


Services EN i 


MASSACHUSETTS. Medical librarian with bachelor's 
or master's degree In library science to assist z 
highly qualified medical librarian in a teaching 
medical center. Medical library experience, desirable 
Duties Include.supervision over segments of an ac. 
tive medical-nursing library. We are located in’ the 
heart of the Berkshires of western Massachusetts 
one of America's well known recreational areas 
Please submit your: resume and salary requirement: 
to George W. Pate, Asst. Dir., Berkshire MON Cen 
ters 725 North St. Pittsfield, MA 01201. 
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the 1968 edition. 





‘critics write our best ads. 


As stated in a six page review of World Book by the . 
A.L.A. Subscription Books Committee: “Libraries with 
the 1963 or earlier editions should replace them with 
the 1968 edition" Or better yet, the new 1969 edition. 


The World Book Encyclopedia 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Illinois 60654, 
London, Rome, Sydney, Toronto 





In too many 
progressive high schools, 








library books 
are the last things 





to become progressive. 


Nobody finds this situation more 
frustrating than a progressive high school 
librarian—who has a hard enough time 
selecting, ordering, cataloging and pro- 
cessing books published for ordinary high 
schools, much less books fit for progres- 
sive ones. 

Our High School Library Program 
is designed to eliminate this source of 
frustration. 

We offer 10,000 books specially se- 
lected for progressive secondary school li- 
braries, and available with professional 
cataloging and processing. 

The collection includes outstanding 
books recommended in the ALA’s Basic 
Book Collection for High Schools, the 
H.W.Wilson standard catalogs for school 
libraries, and 24 other review sources. 





And, on the assumption that your 
students may be ready for college books 
before they’re ready for college, the pro- 
gram also contains a number of college- 
level titles recommended by Choice. 

All 10,000 books are listed in our free 
catalog according to title, author and sub- 


ject heading. In addition, 693 of them are 


listed in special bibliographies. 

The bibliographies cover topics that 
many librarians would like to see in a 
high school book catalog, but rarely find 
there. Topics like Viet Nam, urban stud- 
ies, drugs and narcotics, environmental 
pollution, and half a dozen others. 

That way, when students ask you for 
a book on, say, civil rights, you’ll be able 
to give them something more up-to-date 
than “Uncle Tom's Cabin." 


University Microfilms 


300 North Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Mich. 48103, (313) 761-4700 
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Here's the closest thing yet to the actual 
printed LC card. Clear. Legible. Complete. 


It should be. ` 


This replica is reproduced from a Micro- 
fiche of the printed LC card itself. 


With our new Depository Card Service, you. 


mow get LC card replicas like this in less 
than two minutes, Including search time! 
No need to order and then wait weeks for 
printed cards. No need to type cards out. 


Depository Card Service extends the ad- 


vantages of IDC’s Micrographic Catalog 
Retrieval System ‘to libraries where card | 


quality has always been scrupulously ob- 


served. It can help any library solve the . 


increasingly serious problem of time-con- 
suming search work involved in acquiring 
books, cataloging, and getting new books 
promptly into circulation. 


Here is how the M-C-R System — and the 
new Depository Card Service — work: 


The M-C-R System — You receive a starter set 
of Microfiche cards containing LC and Na- 


tional Union Catalog entries dating from 1963. 
(Over a half-million entries fit in a desk-top 


. 20" Microfiche filel) Thereafter, you receive. , . 
` weekly Microfiche issues containing approx- | 


imately 3000 advance-release LC entries. You 
also receive a quick-find Index. To search out 


` an LC entry — and make a full-size copy — 


you simply (1) refer to the Index, (2) select the 
proper Microfiche card, (3) insert the card in 
a Printer-Reader, and (4) push a button for 
your LC copy, delivered in 6 seconds, ready 
for over-typing and Xeroxing. 


New Depository Gard Service — Directly from- 


the Library of Congress, we are now able to 


bring you Microfiche copies of the printed LC 


cards (rather than copies made from proof 


Slips). You receive crisp, clean, legible Micro- 


fiche negatives of the printed card itself. This 


. service includes all new advance-release cards 


issued by the Library of Congress. 


New. Retrospective Collection — This new of- 
fering to M-C-R subscribers now makes it pos- 
sible to extend your Microfiche file to include 
all LC. and National Union Catalog entries 
back to 1953— ten years earlier than pre- 
viously available. Especially valuable for new 
libraries, or those expanding their services. 


INFORMATION DYNAMICS CORPORATION 





- mme ja at A 


Gentlemen: 


We'd like more information on how your M-C-R System and the new 
Depository Card Service can solve search problems and simplify 
catalog card reproduction and filing for us. [J Please send me litera- 


ture, 


Position 


Everything for LC searching and 
full-size card copies at a single desk. 


` 
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Name......... 


Library Systems and Services Division 
80 Main Streat 
Reading, Massachusetts 01867 


[] Please have your representative call me to arrange a 
demonstration. 
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AY SIDES WALLS REINFORCING RIB “HEAD” 
bvide Are 5/32" thick. Runs full Made of solid 


] 134" More than ; circumference selected-grade 
tection 25% heavier . of body. oak or walnut, 


ards and stronger Adds extra strength. E: . showwood 34", 
than competitive Acts as guide. 


UNDED CORNERS FOLLOWER TRACK . TRAY BOTTOM : DUST OPENINGS (6 OF THE 
event damage Is part of Channeled to Permit 
both tray the tray itself. reduce drag. easy escape of 
d catalog case Positive Protects surtaces accumulated 
-* ratchet-type and increases paper dust. 
follower. strength. 


1 


| So that libraries on smaller budgets can get 
Risom’s unbeatable quality and still save money. 


Jens Risom 
Design @ 
Inc. STILL THE WORLD'S FINEST: _ 


- Contemporary Furniture & Textiles B . Jens Risom's Hardwood Tray* 


New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, Minneapolis, San Francisco 

~ Corporate Headquarters, 444 Madison Ave. ¥ 
New York, N.Y. 10022 











" r x of note 


Media Resolutions 

At the Membership Meeting in Atlantic City 
Jacques Paul Earley of the State University 
of New York at Buffalo, School of Information 
and Library Studies; was unable to get past 
the guards without a registration badge. As 
. a result one the resolutions drawn up at the 
“Congress for Change". (see ALA Bulletin, 
July-August 1969. p. 982) was:not presented 
to the meeting. Herewith, as they say, is said 
‘resolution. We invite comments and discussion 
from our readers. 


~ Congress for Change Media Resolutions 


We acknowledge our existence in a world 
in which a multiplicity of currencies‘is in use 
singularly and in combination to connect 
human beings together in ways they find bene- 
fical;; money, trust, goodwill, love, being ex- 
amples of things we constantly barter with 
one another to enhance our natural physical 
and mental abilities. 
` Time is the single most important currency. 
It transcends all others and is irreplaceable 
once traded for whatever seems necessary in 
its place in our work, our play, and our whole 
life styles. Beyond time is the whole of all 
other currencies and primary among these is 
information, upon which all human situations 
depend. 

The capture, retention, sores: and ore 
val of information is the basis of the library 
profession and as such may exist within a 
personal. or institutional framework. We are 
concerned with facilitating the transfer of 
particular information tc particular individ- 
uals and groups. The format of such trans- 
ference ought to ba efficient, pleasant, and fea- 
sible given the great variety of contexts in 
which the potential library user exists. - 

Therefore, the Congress for Change intends 
to explore the integration of new, developing, 
electronic telecommunieation formats with cur- 
rent print, photographie, and cinematographic 
information transfer formats. - 

Specifically, we intend, together with the 


Media Communications Laboratory and the ` 


School of Information and Library Studies, 
State University of New York at Buffalo, to 
compile a continuing bibliography of materials 
which Increases understanding of the integra- 
tion of new and old library formats. The bib- 
liography will especially give access to .non- 
print information which. is ‘not now heavily 
used due to ignorance regarding its existence, 
acquisition, or relevance. 

Secondly, we intend, together with the Media 
Communieations Laboratory and the School of 
Information and Library Studies, State Uni- 
versity of New York at Buffalo, to manufac- 
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ture multiple-media PTR possibly contain- 
ing video-tape, slide film, and audio tape 
combinations. These packages are to be avail- 
able to library and information schools to 
enhance their ability to be relevant to the work 
and societal situations graduates will en- 
counter. Schools and student bodies might also 


use these media packages as stimulants in © 


collegiate and community situations. 

Topics might include librarianism and its 
relationship to: social responsibility history, 
relevance, information networks, active serv- 
ices, censorship, associative retrieval, and 
physieal environments. 


New Series of MARC Institutes 
The Information Science and Automation 


‘Division (ISAD) of ALA has announced a 


new series.of MARC institutes. The first of 
the series sponsored by ISAD, the Information 
Systems Office of the Library of Congress and 
the Special Interest Group/Library Automa- 
tion, American Society for Information Sci- 
ence, will be limited to 200 persons on Sep- 
tember 29-30, 1969, at the Jack Tar Hotel, 
San Franciseo, California, The registration 
fee is $45 per person and includes two lunch- 
eons and textual materials. 

The first day sessions will be divided into 
beginning and more advanced sessions with 


- the second day sessions bringing both groups 


together for full attention to the use of the 
MARC II format and the tape service in every- 
day library operation. Applications should con- 
tain name, position title, organization, mailing 
address, an indication as to the type of session 
you will want to attend, and a check payable 
to the American Library Association, MARC 
II Special Institute, 50 E. Huron St., CURES 
Il. 60611. 


National Library Week | 

If you are marking your calendars about 
now, be it known that the “annual festival 
in behalf of the civilized mind" is scheduled 
for April 12-18, 1970, and for April 18-24, 
1971. 


New Library Tech. Assistant Program 

An expanded two-year library technical as- 
sistant program will be offered this fall at 
the Wilson Campus of Chicago City College. 
William Woods, associate professor and di- 


rector of the Library Technology Program, 
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‘said, “With the help of six librarians, who 
` have served as an advisory committee since 
` last April, we have been able to expand our 


course offerings to a full program to train 


. library technical assistants." Students in. the 


- 


- terials Acquisition 


| 8 Million for. U. of Toledo 


"two-year program will take general core cur- 
:. rieujum in communications skills and social 


science in addition to such specialized courses 
a8: Introduction to Library Procedure, Audio- 
visual Procedures, Library Publie Service, Ma- 
Procedures, Preparation 
Procedures, Library Practicum, and School Li- 


brary Procedures. ; E 
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Photo by Robert Packo, Toledo 


The proposed fortress of knowledge at. the 


stand around and stay and get hard or 


crunched, squashed, squeezed, molded, thrown 
away, stepped on, or . . . just rot.” Congratu- 
lations, Mr. Buelna. 


Laura Dell Justin 


Since July of 1965, Laura Dell Justin has 
been assistant executive secretary of the 


American Association of School Librarians | 


and has presided over that office in the Na- 
tional Education Association to the point 
where “Dell” became synonymous with school 
libraries. She has left effective August 1. She 
is now curriculum librarian for the Montgom- 


ery County (MD) Public Schools in Rockville. 


Nolting Background Paper 


‘For those of the membership that missed 


annual conference; there are sóme extra copies, 
of: Orin Nolting’s paper “Mobilizing Total Li- 


brary Resources for Effective Service," on the . 


background for the six-divisional program | 


meeting held on Thursday of that week. Re- 


quests for up to 50 copies should be addressed | 


to Phyllis Maggeroli, Special Programs Co- 
ordinator, ALA, 50 E. Huron, Chicago 60611. 
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“startling facility for illusion as witness “Clay” : " 
by Pius Navarro: "I am a piece of clay. I 


University of Toledo is designed to hold 1.5 , A Bylaw on Censorship 


= million volumes and seat 6500 students plus 


600 graduate and. faculty carrels. Patrick 


^ Barkey, director of university libraries com- 


š 4 
* 


. . The Inner Eye- 


` 
-+ 
t 


mented that the $8 million library will be the 


. first of such size. to utilize soundproofing 


through a combination of carpeting, acoustical 
ceiling, and paneling. 


In England You Pay Or Else 
' À young mother recently spent the after- 
noon in an English police cell because she 
had not paid the fines on her overdue library 


|." books. The woman admitted not paying L6 15s 
of a L10 5s fine. The police treated her, very 


well, she said. They gave her dinner but she 
didn't get a cup of tea (Toronto Publie Li- 
brary News, June 16, 1969, p. 3). | 


s 


Serious and humorous. creative writings by: 
young adults are featured in The Inner Eye, 


- a publication sponsored by the Lincoln Heights 
^, Branch of the Los Angeles Publie Library. 
| 2d Joseph Buelna, young adult specialist at the 
. library has assisted the local youth in editing 
» "the bits of prose and selected poems. Many 

of the selections show high creativity and 
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Andrew E. Norman, Palisades Free Library, *. 


N.Y., an association library, has sent along a ` 
copy of a bylaw on censorship adopted on May 


21, 1969. It includes some statements that are 


unusual and provocative. 


` Censorship 


-A. The Board, 
staff, and committees of the library, while 
avoiding acquisition or retention of materials 
of little merit or little interest to the members 
and users of the library, shall neither censor 
nor promote by disproportionate emphasis any 
particular political, moral, philosophical, pa- 
triotic, religious, or esthetic convictions, opin- 
ions, or modes of expression. 

. B. The Board, officers, paid and volunteer 
staff, and committees of the library shall op- 


pose, resist, and disregard every form of cen- 


sorship from any source or authority, not ex- 


` cluding the Association. The fact that a book 


or other material may be the subject of a 


prosecution in the State of New York or else- . 
"where; or of a court decision in another state, 
or of & Federal Court decision involving im- . 


portation, use of the mails, or interstate com- 
merce shall be presumed to have no legal con- 
sequence to the library, except that the precise 


terms of an order of a court of competent: 


jurisdiction shall not: be violated. ` 


C. The policies of the library shall be based I Ç 


on the following considerations: 


i 


officers, paid and volunteer ` 


Sh. 
i 
Y 


` 


_ September 1969. 7. 


(1) That many books and ‘other materials 
which have been most controversial or objec- 


tionable to some persons or groups have, in’. 
due course, been recognized to be among those ` 


which most, rather than least, belong in public 
libraries; 

(2) That if any idea or expression . is truly 

dangerous or evil, the best protection against 
it is a publie that has been exposed to it and 
- has rejected it, and the least protection is a 
public that has been shielded from it by of- 
ficial n d guardians;  - 
_ (3) That the guarantees of free speech and 
free press in the Constitutions of the United 
States and the State of New York apply with 
more than usual, not less than usual, force 
to controversial or objectionable expression; 


(4) That if a member or user of the library . 
` wishes to find out for himself whether any 


particular book or other material is worthless, 
tasteless, vicious, or inaccurate, it is the duty 
of the library, within its ability, to give him 
an opportunity to do so. 

No act of any officer, librarian, or commit- 
_tee of the library in accordance with these 
policies and considerations shall be reversed, 
countermanded, or penalized by any officer, li- 
brarian, or committee of the library or by the 
Board of Trustees. 

D. In the event that any person or 'group 
shall object to the library's acquisition, dis- 
play, or retention of any book or other material 

_on’ political, moral, philosophical, patriotic, re- 
" ligious, or esthetic groups, the objection shall 
be recognized as an indication that the book 
or material in question may well be of more 
‘than routine interest and may be likely to be 
desired by persons who wish to judge its merits 
and demerits for themselves. Objectors shall 
be notified of the library's policies, either by 
provision to them of a copy of this Bylaw or 
by other suitable means. 


National Library Week Awards | 

The Wyoming Library Association has won 
` the sixth Annual $1000 Grolier National Library 
Week Award “for sponsoring the outstanding 
statewide Library Week Program of 1969.” 


The Associations in Louisiana, Mississippi, 


North Dakota, and Tennessee have also been 


. cited for “Special Recognition” in this year’s . 
` - competition. 


AN have sponsored. noteworthy 
programs in the past; North Dakota was top 
prize-winner in 1968. 
' The winners‘ were chosen unanimously by 
` the judges from among twenty-four contending 
state entries, acccrding to John G. Lorenz, 
Deputy. Librarian of Congress and 1969 chair- 
man for the NLW Program, the year-round 


reading and library development campaign -` 


sponsored by the National Book Committee 
in cooperation with the American Library As- 


..Sociation. The Awards were announced (Mon-. 


day, June 23), at the program session of the 
ALA Committee : for EROS c Week 


ALA, BULLETIN sind, CH tine ir ws ú 


, a8 executive 
' Chairman was J. C. Redd of Jackson, chairman 


. interdisciplinary conference entitled, 
‘brary Dimension for the Higher Learning," at 


in Atlantie City during the 88th Annual ALA 
. Conference. Formal presentation of the-$1000 . 


prize and other citations will be made later in 


the year at the annual meetings of the win- ` ` | 


ning associations. 

In Wyoming the program, was headed by Dr. 
Wiliam D. Carlson, president of the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming, as honorary chairman of 


the State Committee which included such lead- | 


ers as Governor Stan Hathaway and U.S. 
Senator Gale W. MeGee. Mrs. Wilmot C. Mc- 


Fadden, Rock Springs. public librarian, was. 


executive director. 


. Louisiana's program was, for the sessed 


year, chaired by Joseph Lipsey, prominent de- 
partment store executive from Alexandria, 
with Mrs. Edgar N. Hemphill of the Louisiana 
Polytechnic Institute library staff in Ruston, 
director. Mississippi’s State 


of the Board of Redd Pest Control; serving 
with Mr. Redd as executive director was Mrs. 
Madel Morgan of the Mississippi Library Com- 


mission staff. In North Dakota, Mrs. Philip- 


Vogel, prominent Fargo clubwoman, was state 
chairman; 
Ruth C. McMartin, director of Instructional 
Resources: for the Fargo Public Schools. The 
Tennessee chairmanship was shared by two 


of the state's well-known authors from New- 


port, James Stokeley and his wife, the latter 
known professionally as Wilma Dykeman. Miss 


Irma Harlan, librarian of the Blue Grass Re- 
 gional Library Center in- Columbia, served as 


executive direetor. 


LEEP institute 
Library Education Experimental Project 


: (LEEP) is offering an institute for library 


school faculty on October 16-19, 1969, at the 
Syracuse University Adirondack Conference 
Center. Participation is limited to thirty-five. 
Living expenses at Minnowbrook, Blue Moun- 
tain Lake, is $75. The purpose is to evaluate 
the performance and usefulness of a computer- 


based laboratory for library. students and . 


the executive director was Mrs. 


faculty. Contact Pauline A. Atherton, LEEP 
director, Syracuse University, New York 
13210. i 


Library-College Meet 
The Library-College Associates will hold an 
“A Li- 


the LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, November 
5-8, 1969. Participants who will be featured 


. at this conference include: Henry S. Com- 


f 
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mager, historian, Amherst College; Wood- 
burn O. Ross, dean of instruction, Wayne 
State University; Louis Shores, dean emeritus, 
Florida State University; Sister Helen Shee- 
han, librarian, Trinity College; and Harvie 
Branscomb, chancellor emeritus, Vanderbilt 
University. To obtain reservations and further 
information on this conference, address in- 
quiries to Mrs. Dorcas Scalet, Library-College 
Associates, Box 956, Norman, Oklahoma 78069. 


Shakespeare's Church is Falling Down 

Stratford’s Parish Church is five hundred 
years old. It still stands as Shakespeare knew 
it. It is the site of his tomb. The interior has 
been kept in reasonable condition, but five 
centuries of exposure to wind and weather 
have resulted in extensive damage to the ex- 
terior. The condition of masonry, buttresses, 
windows, and woodwork is now so bad that 
unless substantial repairs are made quickly 
it must be closed. 

A restoration fund has been under way ior 
some time in England, and funds are now 
being sought in the United States. Libraries 
and librarians interested in participating in 
the restoration are to contact Mr. George Vaux, 
British Cathedrals and Historic Churches 
Foundation, 320 Cavershaw Rd., Bryn Mawr, 
PA 19010. If you just want to make a contri- 
bution make your checks payable to the Trea- 
surer of the Foundation at the above adreas; 


Urban Life Manuscript Collection 

The Department of History of Temple Uni- 
versity has announced the creation of a new 
manuscript -collection focusing on urban life 
and development and drawing on the Phila- 
delphia metropolitan area since the Civil War. 
The collection—called the Urban Archive 
Center— will be housed in the Paley Library 
under the direction of Philip S. Benjamin. 


Connecticut Has First Film Cooperative 
Thirteen publie libraries have matched funds 
from a grant by their State Library to form 
The Film Cooperative of Connecticut. The 
group ultimately hopes to be able to produce 
films to meet their specifie needs. Mrs. Alton 
Mabry, Jr., administrative librarian, Seymour 
Publie Library, is chairman for the group. 


Schomburg Collection in Microfilm 
Collection 

At a recent press conference held by the 
United Negro College Fund it was announced 
that grants totaling more than $700,000 have 


- 
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. 
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made it possible to provide its thirty-six mem- 
ber institutions with microfilm research cen- 
ters and microfilmed materials on Afro-Ameri- 
can history. The Schomburg Collection of 
Negro Literature and History, housed at’ the 
Countee Cullen branch of the New York Pub- 
lic Library in Harlem is the primary source 
for the materials. Mrs. Jean Hutson, curator 
of the collection, commented on the grants 
provided by the 8M Company and the Hill 
Family Foundation. “There cannot be a more 


‘significant and thorough source of material 


on Afro-American culture and history to be 
microfilmed than the Schomburg Collection." 


New Membership Brochures 

ALA's Membership Promotion Office has 
announced the publication of brochures on the 
Association of College and Research Libraries 
and the American Library Trustee Association. 
Applications for copies should be addressed to 
that office at the Chicago headquarters. 


America’s Handicapped | 

Talking and large print books have enriched 
the lives of.countless handicapped citizens. 
These materials brought them an awareness 
of their surroundings, helped them overcome 
disabilities, and were instrumental in their 
preparation for employment. 

Many talking and large print book readers 
wil be in the ranks of the handicapped work- 
ers who will be saluted during the 1969 ob- 
servance of National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week, October 5-11. 

Each year, the President of the United- 
States issues a proclamation calling for the 
publie observance of the week, during the first 
full week of October, as a means of focusing 
employer and publie attention on the capabili- 
ties of this valuable source of manpower. 

Over the past several years, America's li- 
braries have been in the forefront of the year- 
round national effort to promote employment 
opportunities for the handicapped. The fact 
that the American Library Association has is- 
sued a policy statement on employment of the 
handicapped has enhanced the. support of this 
program by the library profession. It is hoped 
that all librarians and library personnel of- 
ficials will review that statement (page 544 
of the May ALA Bulletin) and make it their 
policy when hiring. 

Many of America's libraries participate in 
National Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Week by setting up special displays. They con- 
sist of books about people who surmounted 
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disabilities, posters, flyers, and materials. sup- 
plied by the Library Committee. of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee. 

The Library Committee hopes all of Ameri- 
ca’s libraries will participate in the 1969 ob- 
servance. More must be done to reach and in- 
form the handicapped of the rehabilitation and 
placement services available to help them be- 
come productive. 

. The Library Committee is pleased to an- 
nounce that the Division for the Blind and 
Physicaly Handicapped of the Library of Con- 
gress, and the forty-three Regional Libraries 
for the Blind and Physically Handicapped, will 
make talking book machines and records avail- 
able to those libraries who request them. To 
: aequire this material contact the Regional Li- 
brary serving your state. 

As in previous years, the Library Commit- 
tee will furnish a kit of materials to libraries 
with book budgets of $5000 or more and to 
state library agencies. Other libraries—and 
those receiving the kit who desire extra kits 
—may have them by writing to the Library 
Committee of the President’s Committee on 
Employment of the Handicapped, a a 
D.C. 20210. $ 


History of Medicine Award 

The Hafner Publishing Company will offer 
an award of $200 annually for a meritorious 
article on the history of medicine dealing with 
a single individual who had-made a contribu- 
tion of historical interest. Nominations are to 
be submitted prior to February 15, 1970, for 
the year 1969. The Medical.Library Associa- 
tion and the Association for the History of 
Medicine are sponsors. Chairman of the award 
committee is Dr. Harry S. Shelley, 3725 Estes 
Road, Nashville, TN 37215. 


Main Entry Card on Verso 

This fall Henry Z. Walck, Inc., will provide 
‘a main entry catalog card reproduced on the 
verso of the title page or on the inside of the 
book jacket. They are being prepared by Ann 
Beebe, elementary library services consultant 
of Bloomfield, N.J., Public Schools. As usual, 
they may be reproduced without permission. 


President-elect of ATLA - 

Henry Scherer, librarian of the Krauth Me- 
morial Library of the. Lutheran Theological 
Seminary at Philadelphia, was appointed vice- 
president and president-elect of the American 


. Theological Library Association at their annual - 


meeting in Pittsburgh on June 22. 
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Gandhi Centenary Celebration 
The International Gandhi Exhibition opens 
in New Delhi on October 2, 1969 marking the 


one hundreth anniversary of his birth. Li- 


braries may wish to mark the occasion by ` 
calling attention to their holdings on this in- 
ternational figure. Unesco is publishing a selec- 
tion of his writings under the title of “All 


"Men Are Brothers.” 
Chicago Public Library Steps Up 


Alex Ladenson, acting chief librarian, Chi- 
cago Publie Library, who had proudly an- 
nounced that his library had financed eigh- 
teen librarians (three in their first year of 
membership) at the annual conference at At- 
lantic City, has more good news. The Illinois 
General Assembly passed a bill which has 
substantially inereased the authorization for 


tax levy for the library. For the years 1970 


and 1971 the maximum levy will be $11.8 mil- 
lion for maintenanee and. operation as com- 
pared with the present ceiling of $9 mil- 
lion. Beginning in 1972 the'authorization may 
be increased to $18.6 million. In addition the 
bill provides an increase in the building fund 
levy from the current $800 thousand to $2.3 
million effective January 1, 1970. This first 
major increase in income for the library in 
nearly a couple of decades will help the Board 
implement many of the suggestions in Lowell 
Martin’s recent major survey of the system. 


Marguerite Fellows Melcher 

Widow of the late publisher, Frederie G. 
Melcher, died at her home in Montclair, NJ. 
on June 15. She was the author of the defini- 
tive history of the Shakers, Shaker Adven- 
ture, published by Princeton University Press 
in.1941 and again by Case Western Reserve 
Press in 1968. She was a successful play- 
wright and author of several children's books. 


Paperbacks Preferred 

Paperbacks are taking over in the nation's 
sehoolrooms, and are now preferred over con- 
ventional hard-cover texts by 86 per cent of 
the students and 53. per cent of the teachers. 
This is but one of the findings emerging from 
a study of the use of paperbacks conducted 
among 1026 public school and publie libraries. 
The survey was directed by Lloyd Melis, direc- 
tor of elementary and special education at 
Cathage College, Kenosha, Wis., for Hertz- 
berg-New Method, Ine., Jacksonville, Il]. 62650, 
manufacturer and distributor of paperbacks. 
Anyone wishing a copy of the survey may con- 
tact the company. ` 
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Conference Questionnaire 


“20 Questions,” the conference questionnaire, 
distributed in Atlantic City, if received by 


October 1 ean be included in the final report 


being prepared for the ALA Executive Board: 
If you want your voice to be heard, fill in and 
return the questionnaire the Sonus of 
David H. Clizt. ° 


Elections 
The officers elected to head divisions and sec- 


tions of the American Library Association are 


as follows: 

Adult Servicés Division. Peter Hiatt, associ- 
ate professor, Graduate Library School, Indiana 
Univ.—vice-president and president-elect. 

American Associate of School Librarians. 
Roberta Young, school library supervisor, State 
Department of Education, Denver-—vice. presi- 
dent and president-elect. ' 

American Library Trustee. Association. Mrs. 
Alice Ihrig, president, Board of Trustees, Oak 
Lawn. (Ill) Public Library—first vice-presi- 
‘dent and president-elect. 

Association of College and Research Li- 
. braries. Anne C. Edmonds, librarian, Mount 
Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass.—vice- 
president and president-elect. Subject Special- 
ists Section. Eleanor Buist, research associate, 
Columbia University, N.Y.—vice-chairman and 
chairman-elect. Agriculture and Biological Sei- 
ences Subsection. Joseph C. Shipman, director, 
Linda_ Hall Library, Kansas City, Mo.—vice 
chairman and chairman-elect. Art Subsection. 
Peter Anthony, arch. and fine arts librarian, 
Univ. of Manitoba—vice-chairman and chair- 
man-elect. Law and Political Science Subsec- 
tion. Iris J. Wildman, acquisitions librarian, 
Yale Univ. Law Library, New Haven—vice- 
chairman and chairman-elect. Slavic and East 
European Subsection. Dr. Ivan L. Kaldor, 
professor of library science, State Univ. Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, Geneseo, N.Y.—vice- 
chairman and chairman-elect. Educational and 
Behavioral Sciences Subsection. Donald Leather- 
man, librarian, Educational Library,. Univ. of 
Michigan—chairman. Junior Coilege Libraries 
Subsection. Mrs. Joleen Bock, head librarian, 
" Rio Hondo Jr. College, Whittier, Calif.—vice- 
chairman and chairman-elect: University Li- 
. braries Section, David W. Heron, director, 
. Univ. of Kansas Libraries, Lawrenece—vice- 
chairman and chairman-elect. Collége Libraries 


' ^. Section. Carl H. Sachtleben, director of li- 
| braries, Valparaiso Univ., Ind.—vice-chairman ~ 


and chairman-elect. Rare Books Section. Julius 
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P. Barclay, ehief, Division of Special dalle. 
tions, Stanford Univ. Libraries—vice-chairman . 
and chairman-elect. i 
American Association of State Libraries. ` 
Philip S. Ogilvie, state librarian, North Caro- . 
lina—vice-president and president-elect. 
Association of Hospital and Institution Li- 
braries, William T. Henderson, institution li- 
brary consultant, Michigan State Library, 
Lansing——vice-president and president-elect. 
Children’s Services Division. Mary E. Ledlie, 
coordinator of youth services, Milwaukee Pub- 
lie Library—vice-president and president-elect. 
Information Science and Automation Divi- 
sion. Richard DeGennaro, associate univ. li- 
brarian for systems development, Harvard—. 
vice-president and president-elect. e: 
Library Administration Division. James H. BS 
Richards, Jr., director of libraries, Univ. of 
Wyoming, Laramie—vice-president and presi- 
dent-elect. Section on Buildings and Equip- 
ment. Richard L. Darling, director, Instruc-., 
tional Materials, Montgomery County’ (Md.) 
Public Schools—vice-chairman and chairman- 


elect. Section on Library Organization and. . 


Management. C. Lamar Wallis, director of. li- 
braries, Memphis. Public Library—vice-chair- 


man and chairman-elect. Section on Personnel 


Administration. Joseph W. Kimbrough, direc- 
tor, Lansing . (Mich.) Public Library—vice- 
chairman and chairman-elect. Section on Public 
Relations. Mrs. Betty-Jo Rule, public informa- | 
tion officer, Denver Publie Library—vice-chair- . 
man and chairman-elect. Section on Circula- 
tion Services. Richard M. Cheski, assistant di- 


` rector, Columbus Public Library, Columbus, 


Qhio—-vice-chairman and chairman-elect. 
Library Education Division. LeRoy Charles 
Merritt, professor and dean, School of Librari- 
anship, Univ. of Oregon, Eugene—vice-presi- ' 
dent and president-elect. Teachers Section. 
Lucile Hatch, professor, Graduate School of 


. Librarianship, Univ. of Denver vice charman 


and chairman-elect. 

Public Library Association. Andrew Geddes, . 
director, Nassau Library System, Garden City, 
N.Y.—vice-president and president-elect. Armed 
Forces Librarians Section. Ann A. Conlan, 
librarian-recruiter, Department of the Army, 
Washington, D.C .—vice-president and presi- 
dent-elect. 


Reference Services Division. J ohn P. Me- ,. 


Gowan, associate university librarian, North- 
western Univ. Evanston, Ill.—vice-president . 
and' president-elect. History Section.. Russell 


E. Bidlack, Mos Department of Library 
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Science, Univ. of Michigan—vice-chairman and 
chairman-elect. 

Resources and Technical Services Division. 
W. Carl J ackson, director of. libraries, Penn- 
2 sylvania State Univ., University Park—vice- 
president and president-elect: Acquisitions Sec- 
tion. William H. Kurth, librarian and associate 
director, Washington Univ. Libraries, St. 
Louis-—vice-chairman and chairman-elect. Cat- 
aloging and Classification Section.. Thomas E. 
Sullivan, assistant director of indexing serv- 
ices, H. W. Wilson Co., Bronx—vice-chairman 
and chairman-elect.- Serials Section. Doralyn 
J. Hickey, associate. professor, School .of Li- 
brary Science, Univ. of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill—vice-chairman and chairman-elect. Re- 
production of Library Materials Section. Mark 
M. Gormley, director of library, Univ. of Wis- 
consin-Milwaukee—vice-chairman and chair- 
man-elect. 

Young Adult Services Division. Mrs. Mary 
A. Hanna, head school library consultant, 
Michigan Dept. of Education, Lansing—vice- 
president and president-elect. 

(For a complete listing see the November 
1969 ALA Bulletin.) 


kasa 
Connecticut Library Association 

President, Marian Lechner, Hartford Gen- 
éral Life Ins.; Vice-president and President- 
elect, Nolan Lushington, Greenwich Publie Li- 
‘brary; 2nd Vice-president, Mrs. Virginia 
Dowell, New Britain Public Library; Secre- 
tary-treasurer, Denis M. Lorenz, Bridgeport 
Public Library. 


Idaho Library Association 

President, Mary Faith Bollinger, J efferson 
Jr. High, Caldwell; President-elect, Gaylin S. 
Fuller, Ricks College, Rexburg; Treasurer, 
Mrs. Mabelle E. Wallan, Boise Public Library; 
Secretary, Darryl L. Huskey, Boise State Col- 
lege; ALA Councilor, Robert R. Bruce, Twin 
Falls Public Library; PNLA Representative, 
Mrs. Helen C. Smith, Trustee, Idaho State 
Library. 


Montana Library Association 
President, Mrs. Letitia Johnson, Sentinel 


High, Missoula; Vice-president and President- — 


elect, Mrs. Mabel Brewer, Flathead, County 
Library, Kalispell; Secretary, Mrs. Terry Clay, 
Montana State Library; Treasurer, Mrs. Rita 
Nelson, Univ. of Montana; ALA Councilor, 
Mrs. Clare Smith, Miles City Publie Library; 
PNLA Representative, Mrs. d Griffith, Univ. 
of Montana. 
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Ohio Library Association 
The. annual convention of the Ohio Associ- 
ation of School Librarians (a division of the 
Ohio- Edueation Association) .will be held at 
the Sheraton-Columbus Hotel, Columbus, Oct. 


30, 31, and Nov. 1, 1969. The theme is “IM-. ' 


PACT” (Improve Media Programs—ACT).. 

Officers for the informal group Ohio Valley 
Group for Technical Services Librarians are as 
folows: Chairman, Josephine Dunn, Miami 
University; Chairman-elect, Mary Helen 
Stenger, Indiana University; Secretary, Evelyn 
Evans, University of Kentucky; Treasurer, 
Lowell Brose, Ohio State Univ. 


Alabama Library Association -A 

A joint convention of the Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi Library Assn. will be held in Biloxi on: 
Oct. 2-4. The theme is “Librarians in Tran- 
sition." 

Offieers are: President, Mrs. Sara Brown, 
Univ. of Ala. Medical School, 
President-elect, Joseph Jackson, Univ. of Ala.; . 
2d Vice-president, Mrs. Woody Moore, Marion | 
Institute; Secretary, Mrs. Carrie C. Robinson, - 
State Department of Edueation; Treasurer, 
Mildred LeMai Smith, Mobile Public Schools; 
ALA Councilor, Mrs. J. McWhorter, Brookley ` 
A.F.B.; SELA Councilor, Mrs. aid Klontz, 


Auburn Publie Schools. 


Alaska Library Association 
Vice-president and President-elect, Fran 
Leon, Alaska Methodist Univ.; Secretary, Kate 
Laiblin, Alaska State Library; Treasurer, 
Mary Claire Serman, Ho Star Borough 
Schools, Fairbanks. 


District of Columbia Library Association 

President, Elizabeth L. Tate, National Bu- 
reau of Standards; President-elect, Richard K. 
Burns, Falls Church (Va.) Library; Secretary, 
Mary Helen Feldman, Trinity College Library; 
Treasurer, Naomi J. Rushing, D.C. Teachers 
College; Asst. Treasurer, Bernice G. Reynolds, 
Prince George's County (Md.) Library; ALA 
Councilor, Mary E. Kahler, Library of Con- 
gress. i 


Missouri Library Association 

October 1-3, 1969, has been set aside for the 
annual conclave of the association. It will be 
held in the Ramada Inn, Jefferson City. Miss 
Syd Shinn is Exhibits Chairman, Missouri 
State Library, 308 East High, Jefferson City, 
Mo. 65101. Theme for the year is a workshop, 
“The Social Responsibilities of Libraries." rJ 
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Dictionary Catalog of the TEACHERS COLLEGE Library | 
Columbia University 


The Teachers College Library — a collection of over 350, 000 books, current and basic 
file periodicals, and a variety of audiovisual materials in the numerous special fields of edu- 
cation and supporting disciplines. The collections include basic reference resources dealing 
with approximately 200 distinct educational systems in the world; the publications dealing 
with American elementary and secondary education are exceptionally comprehensive. Also 
notable is the most extensive collection in the U.S. of educational pedis published 
in the U.S.S.R. 
— Estimated 630,000 cards, 36 volumes 
Bini price: $21 16: 00; after January 31, 1970: $2675.00 


Catalogs of the Surip Institution of OCEAN OGRAPHY Library 
University of California, San Diego 


The Scripps Institution of Oceanography Library holds outstanding collections in ocean- . 
ography, marine biology, and marine technology with imprint dates ranging from 1633 to 
the present. In addition to maintaining a basic reference collection in mathematics, physics, 
and chemistry, the SIO Library specializes in atmospheric sciences, fisheries, geology, geo- 
physics, and zoology. The Library owns a major collection of oceanographic expedition 
literature. The cataloged collections include 80,000 Pound volumes and 13,000 reports, 
documents, and translations. 


Author-Title Catalog 


T Estimated 116,000 cards, 7 volumes - 
Prepublication price: $395. 00; after April 30, 1970: $490. 00 


Sub jeet Catalog 


Estimated 36,500 ane 2 volumes 
Prepublication Du à 25.00; Pane April 30, 1970: $155.00 


Shelf List | 


Estimated 27,800 cards, 2 m | 
Prepublication price: $95.00; eter April 30, 1970: $120.00 | 


\ 
Shelf List of Documents-Reports-Translations 


l Estimated 1 13,400 cards, 1 volume 
Prepublication price: $45.00; after April 30,1970: $55.00 — 


1096 additional charge on orders outside the U.S. 
Descriptive material on these titles and a complete catalog of publications 
are available on request. 


l G. K. HALL @ CO. 70 Lincoln Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02111 
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commentary 





More Censorship Matters in Missouri 
Mr. Shields’ editorial in the May ALA Bulle- 


tin, commenting on the recent censorship inci- < 
dent involving dismissal of a children’s services 


consultant from the Missouri State Library 


staff, was an eminently fair and eloquent state- - 


ment. The only facts I can add are these: the 


MLA Intellectual Freedom Committee, on three ` 


occasions, offered.:o release a statement, either 
from the Committee or from the MLA, which 
said, in effect, that a state library has a re- 


sponsibility.to maxe readily accessible to’ schol- 


ars, teachers, librarians,-students, and the gen- 
eral public even unpopular information about 
unpopular issues. 
politely but firmly refused. The statements the 
Committee asked zo release were in accordance 
with the ALA Library Bill of Rights and with 
the Guidelines for Insuring Intellectual Free- 
dom. in Missouri’s Libraries, 


field, Missouri. 

But while the MLA and the Missouri State 
Library remained silent, the other side was 
busily communicating. The publicity file on 
the incident is at least an inch thick. It con- 
sists mostly of editorials and letters to the 
editor- which appeared in the Jefferson City 


daily newspaper and the St. Louis Globe-Demo- . 
If I quoted excerpts, rational readers | 


crat. 
would probably think I was making things up. 


Mrs. Bodger was suspect, for éxample, because ` 


she came from New York. 


Given this situation, ALA members will un- E 


derstand why Missouri delegates to the At- 


lantie City convention pressed for .establish- 


ment of a defense fund to be administered by 
the ALA Offiee for Intellectual Freedom. Had 
sueh action been taken a year earlier, Mrs. 
Bodger could have applied to the. ALA for 
help in challenging the Missouri State Library 
. Commission's right to dismiss her summarily 
without showing cause and without a hearing; 
Mr. O'Halloran could have said, “The matter 
is now out of my hands"; and Missouri might 
have been spared the humiliation of a fine.state 
librarian, the loss of a gifted children's serv- 


ices consultant, and the rout, for the time being 


at least, of intellectual freedom. 
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Each time the offer ` was. 


unanimously 
adopted in October 1968 by Missouri librarians 
and trustees meeting in. convention, in Spring- š 


I submit that would have been a great deal 

for Missouri and our profession to be RSEN 
Mns. HELEN. KREIGH 

Chairman 

` MLa Intellectual Freedom Committee 
Columbia, soy: 


Cart Blank. | 
The June issue of the ALA Bulletin pub- 

lished a letter from Imre T. Jarmy, President 
of LSSO at the University of. Michigan, stat- 
ing that the American Geographical . Society 
had changed the location of. its 1969 convention 
scheduled for Chicago. This Society does not 
hold annual conventions; presumably Mr. Jar- 
my means the Association of American Geogra- 
phers. 

NORDIS Pea 

Librarian ` i : 

American Geographical Society 

New York, New York - 


1 


A Barometer? 

‘Is there a warning to the ALA on page 466 
of the ALA BULLETIN for April 1969? This 
page indicates that almost one-third (15, out 
of 51) of the state members have decreased in 
membership in the past year. ' 

Will an inerease in library dues, at this time, 
create a greater exodus in some of the other 
states? Should this not be a barometer for the 
association to watch? 

BRANTLEY H. PARSLEY ` 
Library Director 
Campbellsville College 

` Campbellsville, Kentucky 


New Faces in the Crowd 

As an “over 30” ALA member of less than 
a year, attending his first national convention, 
I would like to express an enthusiastic response 
to the Association’s proceedings and particu- 
larly to the contributions made by those mem- 


‘bers seeking a new relevance for: their asso- 


ciation and a real responsiveness from the 


association to its individual members and to ' 


society at large. 
B was also with great satisfaction that after 
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the first few days of feeling somehow an out- 
‘s+ ^: side observer at the convention, I was able to 
i + „become actively involved in a newly formedi 
-,..-'" committee of the Social Responsibilities Round 
| Table, a.group which I think has a great po- 
^'^ tential effectiveness in redirecting the goals of 
librarians, libraries, and the ALA to give them 
the dynamism needed for real effective action 
ina society that needs it so badly. I look for- 
ward eagerly to future participation in the 
. Activities of the association and its. members 
5*^ and I hope that many new, young, responsive 
-  '. faces will be in the crowd after they hear about 
. the happenings at Atlantic City in June of '69. 
l PETER G. NIEMI 
Director 
Fremont “Public Library 
i . " Fremont, D. za 


` Better Late Than Always! f 
Books are. “not a subject that appears too 
, often in library literature" (ADA Bulletin, 
: ^. June 1969, p. 715). Having made this hack- 
se^  neyed charge, Mr. Shields goes on to apologize 
~ 5. for being “so late in discovering Loujon Press.” 
7. >, tis good to see the ALA Bulletin editor catch- 
ing up, but he will do even better if he reads 
that part of the library literature where books 
* ` are a topic of importance and regular discus- 

^A sion. 
For example, I reviewed Order id Chaos 
Chez Hans Reichel, which Mr. Shields mentions, 
*« 51 “several years ago in Library Journal. Bill Katz, 
in his *Magazines" column in LJ, has .men- 
tioned Loujon Press not once but several times, 
and took particular notice of The Outsider a 
.. Jong time ago. 

*I know so little about books," says Mr, 
Shields. Nevertheless, it is clear from his June 


editorial that he knows a good piece of book. 


| making when he sees it. If he will follow the 
/.' lead of the LJ editors he may find other ex- 
Lx amples—and a good deal earlier! 
ERIC Moon 
Ga, Director of Editorial Delos 
R. R. Bowker Company 
New York, New York 


.. Move ‘Em Out or??? | 
. (The thoughts expressed in this “letter” were 
prompted by thé Editor's Choice column in the 
V7. April 1969 Bulletin, p. 439.) : 
"a “Maj or metropolitan areas have been plagued 


| with a drop in tax base by the flight to small, . 
- suburban communities who.in turn feed on the 
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services offered. hs a city which they do not `` 


support.” 


. S0 says the editor of the n Libra 
Association Bulletin in a recent editorial ap- ``. 
praising the abortive attempt (to close the | 


Newark, New.J ersey, public library and the ` 


problems of large city libraries. in other areas 


of the ‘country. His statement is one read or 


heard so often, made by so many influential 
people, that it is accepted as fact without evi-. 
dence., I think it needs some, for it raises a 


great number of questions. 


. For. example, has the editor any statistics to 
show that metropolitan areas (I assume he 
means ceniral cities) have had a “drop in their 


tax base"? Have the boundaries of big cities - 


been reduced? Has the tax income of any of 
them decreased? Or is it simply that the cost 
of. government has increased at a rate beyond 
which the city dweller can afford or is willing 


to pay? How could suburbs, annexed or sepa- _ 


rate from a city, change.the fact that the cost 


of government is outstripping potential tax 


ineome in both cities and suburbs? _ 


“What .are “the services offered by a city bs 
which. they (the suburbs) do not support" but . 


feed on? Schools? Police? Fire? They have 


their own. Water? Sewers? They. either have - 


their own or pay the city for them. Physical ^. 


space? Any city building used by suburbanites 


for office or factory ‘space is paid for by rent | 


which includes the taxes. What is the principal 
service heavily used by suburbanites? Roads? 


Do not extensive federal and state funds go P 


for construction and maintenance of maj or 


thoroughfares ` in the city? Do not many cities - 


tax nonresidents who work in the city through 
payroll or income taxes? : 
. These questions are not posed to defend the 


suburbs or to waive away the problems of the. 


city: They are real. They need attention. How- 
ever, are we deluding ourselves by: scapegoat- 


ing suburbia and nonresidence as the: cause? . 


If by some magic al] suburbs in a metropoli- 


tan area could be annexed to the city, what ' 
would be solved? The tax base would be in- h 
creased but so would service needs. Slums ex- 


isted before the first suburb was developed. 
Slums: produced the suburbs rather than the 
reverse. Suburbs are the result, not the cause. 


The financial problem of Newark. and other 


, great city libraries is not to be solved by cit- 


` 


ing irresponsibility of nonresidents. Library '' 


authorities have it within their power to 
charge nonresidents or their towns, or the 


schools: and xolleges, whose students; use the = 
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library an adequate fee (New Haven Public 
Library recently set its nonresident fee at 
$15; Kokomo, Indiana at $20.95) or eliminate 
serving them. Is not the real problem lack of 


resident: use? If nonresident use were elimi- 


nated and such use were’ as extensive as 
. claimed, then the big city libraries would be 
. very little used. Is it not this lack of resident 
.use which influences city officials to think they 
.can' close up a library without incurring the 
wrath of local residents? 

` À broadened tax base as the answer for this 
problem may be = mirage. It might produce 
more efficiency but not proportionately more 
tax money. If suburbs could be attached to the 
city for central library support purposes, li- 
brary needs would also be increased. Many 
suburbs, even the affluent, want more library 
.Serviee—this is where the reading public is. 
Any state now could use its entire area as 
a tax base, but with the exception of Hawaii 
the people either are not able or are not will- 
ing to approve the’ tremendous sums needed 
from such base to operate its cities’ libraries. 

Confronted with the alternatives of remain- 
ing open or closing, librarians naturaly fight 
for the former. Newark and New York City 
library budget results are less than status 
quo, edging down the road toward closing. 

Is there any other choice? 

A solution might evolve if the TE of 
central (main) libraries could be reduced by 
moving them out of the city, either strategi- 
cally locating them or extracting their com- 
bined resources by some means to the end 
that one could serve several cities. If we could 
- bring -ourselves to the idea that central li- 
braries should be closed to in-person use, or 
highly restricted, and instead should function 
^as a data bank or supply depot for branch 
outlets throughout a city, or state, then some 
expense of. the large city libraries might be 
reduced. At least, the logistics of such pro- 
cedure would make public library budgets 
more salable. Collections could be moved out 
of the city, reduced or compacted for less 
‘Storage space, and serviced by less staff. At 
most there would be only one staff. On an ele- 
mentary scale state libraries do this with their 
interloan and bulk loan services and regional 
Systems with their headquarters buildings. 
Where are the central buildings of the sepa- 
rate county systems in major metropolitan 
areas of Cleveland,. Detroit, and others? 


If half or more of the population - (nonresi- ` 
dents) ina metropolitan area can: be Serviced 
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without a large centrally located library 'eol- ' 
lection in their sections of the area and the 
other half or remainder (residents) make little 


use of their *downtown" library, what argu- 


ments can be advanced for retaining it in the _ 
central city? Libraries in large cities such as l 
Chicago, Cleveland, and Detroit, have become 


so institutionalized by size, staff d 


and location: that they are *"immovable" 
terms of current development. They are on 


. dead eenter. Their able leaders are unable to: E 


move them off it because any attempt to.change 
affeets a vested interest with its opposing 
counter-weight. — 

Move big city libraries out of the city? Such 


.far-out libraries would be a startling reversal 


of' current: and past library philosophy but 
they may be.more possible and practical at. 
this time because of the great variety of com- 
munication and information transfer equip- 
ment available. Future equipment should make 
it even more possible. It would take some 
doing. As a.solution it may seem worse than 
the problem! It could be.. We suggest it to 
stimulate ideas toward a solution. Perhaps the 
state should assume complete financial respon- 
sibility for' publie library service as many 
local librarians are urging, but I doubt that 
the people of a state are willing to tax them- 
selves for all its cities’ main libraries as they 
operate today. In turn, I doubt that library . 


administrators and local officials are willing: 


to relinquish their libraries to a regional or ` 
state authority for such drastic realignment 
as suggested here. However, time and circum- 
stances such as: those in Newark and New 
York force change, albeit slowly. . 

The public library's original reason for being 
—collecting, storing, and making available in- 


, formation related to the education, recreation, 


or other needs of its citizens through cost- 
sharing —may no longer be valid in the big 
eities. Early libraries were supported by vol- 
untary cost-sharing (users joined as subscrib- 
ers), then by tax sharing. In the cities ap- . 
parently a great majority of the residents do 
not make sufficient use of the public library 
that. they want to share in the tax cost. If 
such use.is not significant then what’ reason ` 
is there for keeping the library in the city? 


‘Move it out! 


In metropolitan areas, if anywhere, libraries 
have a philosophy and a record of effort toward 


‘making their institutions socially significant, 


attempting to teach people how to ‘play, read, 
socialize, drink a cup of coffee, or what have 
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~ you, activities far out from that original and 


still basic purpose of a public library. Have 


the chameleon efforts of librarians to adapt 


the publie library to meet every social facet, 
fad, or fancy which has come along since the 
end of World War I created just that kind 
of image for the public library in the minds 
of publie offieials? It would seem so, for these 
out-reach programs have not been effective in 


' bringing the library a budget sufficient to 


maintain current services. 
In Newark and New York City officials may 


bow to public opinion protests urging support 
, of libraries, but I doubt that it changes their 


minds as to the need and usefulness of public 
libraries. Short of moving out or closing up, 
where are the big city libraries, all publie 
libraries, in fact, going to get sufficient money 
to get out of the twilight zone between status 
quo and closing they now seem headed for? 
The image of publie libraries is poor, not 
only in the minds of publie officials but also 


of those who normally put library service on 


a pedestal with motherhood and the Bible. 
Several weeks ago an editorial in a Connecticut 
newspaper gave the local publie library a bad 
rap because it had the audacity to. close on 


' Saturday, February 22, Washington's birth- 


day. What made this such a crime to the edi- 
tor was that high. school students and com- 


muting college students home for the weékend 


needed the publie library but were unable to 
use it. The library was shirking its respon- 
sibility to the publie. Indeed, the newspaper 
felt it should be open also on Sundays. 

No mention was made of the fact that local 
school libraries which have the responsibility 
for serving their students closed Friday at 
3:00 pm or possibly Thursday if the school 
system celebrated the holiday on Friday. The 
publie library in question is open six days a 
week, 5715 hours. It apparently is considered 
essential to the students in £heir attainment 
of high quality education. It operates on an 
annual budget of $2.82 per capita (far less 
than the price of a book published today), yet 
the newspaper took the library trustees to 
task for asking for more money, holding they 
first should have opened the library for longer 
hours: 

' Mama and papa wil support anything in 
the name of. education for their children if it 
is connected with a school or college. “Noth- 
ing is too good for junior, I want the best 
education for my kids; a library in the school 


or college—of course we must have it." PTA’s 


and other organized groups take their’ cue 
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from mama and papa, and public officials, . E 


Am 
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town, state, and federal from them, ad in- . 


finitum. However, anything off campus— such 
as the public library whose major use, 75. to 
85%, is by students and children—is unable 
to engineer .similar support. Yet publie li- 
braries are beleaguered to meet the educational 
demands of students, with budget requests re- 
duced or even eliminated. Result: the public 
library is the Cinderella of the education family 


still waiting for a fairy godmother, a pump-. 


kin, and a prince with a glass slipper.’ 
We write this. not as a criticism of any 


public: official, but to tell it like it is—this ` 


image of the public library, this taken-for- 
granted institution in which students may do 
as much as two-thirds of their school work. 
Any criticism must be directed at ourselves 
for developing such an image. 


Extensive student use of publie libraries 


does not mean that school and academic li- . 


braries are not doing their jobs. What it does 
mean is that student habits of use which are 
not subject to control, the hours of availability 
of publie libraries, the geography or conve- 
nience of their location for children who are 
bused to and from school, or for students 
when off campus, and the resources public li- 
brariées have acquired over many years draw 
students to the publie library in increasing 
numbers. This pattern is not going to change. 


Some librarians say the public library should |. 


not be giving service to children and students. 
They may be right. If the image of the public 
library continues with lack of adequate fi- 


nancing on the one hand and increasing service . 


demands by students on the other, someting 
must give. 
One library ‘trustee has suggested that the 


public library resort to the current method of I 
' solving a problem—confrontation. Let the pub- 


lic libraries close :their doors ‘during spring, 
winter, and Christmas weeks at the same time 
that schools and colleges are closed. Perhaps 
this would so handicap or inconvenience’ the 


students, outrage the parents, and shock pub- 


lie officials that the image of the public library 
would be drastically improved. Who knows? : 
Why not a more ‘positive approach to- the 


"establishment." We believe public libraries: 


can bookkeep without too much difficulty. For 


a period of time each year the students serve- . 


the various educational institutions in 
which they are enrolled. Superintendents and 
their respective boards of education, university 


presidents and their trustees, presented with - 
a true bill of the annual cost of servirig their 
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students may not want to pay it, but the ex- 
tent and value of the service of the public 
library will be impressed upon them and in 
turn upon many others. Recently a Mayor of 
a city in Connecticut asked the university lo- 
cated in the town for $9 million as the cost 
to the city of the university being located in 
the town. Whether it pays or not, that uni- 
versity and the public are going. to evaluate 
the costs which the college’s existence incurs 
involuntarily for the city. 

WALTER BRAHM 

State Librarian 

Connecticut 


- 


Library in Politics | 

The exehange of student views on the library 

in politics (Bulletin, June, p. 708) raises again 
a very important question—not whether we 
should boycott Chicago, but the meaning of the 
phrase, “the library in politics.” 
' The library tries to serve a constituency. 
Usually its financial resources are limited. It 
must make choices, such as spending more 
money on operations in black neighborhoods 
than on something else. i 

That and many other choices involving our 
politeia are at bottom political. To assume a 
“neutral” stance is often a service to the status 
quo, even an act of retrogression. 

Look Mr. Hook’s “neutrality” horse in the 
mouth, with strong lenses, steady light, and a 
clear head. 

: SIDNEY L. JACKSON 
Professor 
School of Library Science 
Kent State University 
Kent,. Ohio 


Abuse of Books...and Then 
There Are Toys 
For the greater part of the past two years 


I have been at home in the daytime. I have 


tried to play the homemaker role even down 
to watching daytime television and looking at 
the “ladies” magazines. I must say I didn't 
find either experience terribly uplifting but 
eye-opening in many respects. 

I don't really know what the solution is, 
but it seems to me librarians are faced with 
a tremendous joh of education. They have 
realized that they must show people the im- 
portance of books, the unlimited variety that 
is available, and the ease with which materials 
may be borrowed. 

But it. seems to me- we have another type 
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of education campaign to earry on. Or am I 
the only one who feels so strongly about the 
eare of the physical book itself? Abuse is wide- 
spread and not limited to persons without 
formal or professional education. 

For instance I have before me a page from 
a leading magazine for the homemaker. The 
subject is remodeling the bathroom. One photo- 
graph is in the home of a New York designer. 


` Directly at the foot of the bathtub are twelve 
open shelves. Six of these contain—books. . 


There are eight volumes of a very expensive, 
not yet completed, encyclopedia of world art. 
There are art histories, publieations from the 
Modern Library, Greek. classics, unidentifiable 
volumes bound in red leather, and on the tip- 
top shelf next to the ceiling are two oversize 
volumes which appear to be bound in black 


leather. Though my knowledge is limited, it ` 


has always been my understanding that pro- 
longed moisture is not. good for books. Granted 
this is a designer’s home and technically he 
is free to do as he pleases, but is it a good 


‘example for others to copy? 
I have another photograph of a small living - 


room with books on a desk. The caption states 
that the books were. selected in keeping with 
the color scheme of orange and pink. Content 
doesn’t count? l 

And on television whenever a lawyer’s or 


doctor's office or a home library is shown, 


almost without exception there are what ap- 
pear to be large, heavy volumes which are not 
supported and are therefore listing badly. Even 
if the covers do not contain real books the 
look of carelessness and the bad example re- 
mains. Or does it matter? Perhaps only I am 


. distressed by this. 


Recently I was in a very fine eating estab- 
lishment on the Colorado River. The plaee is 
furnished with lovely antiques, ineluding fine 
music boxes. The proprietor brought outan 
open box ‘for me to see containing a dozen 
fine old volumes concerning queens of Europe. 
These and several more boxes of books, some 
quite valuable, are sitting in an unfinished 
building collecting dirt and moisture. I know 
of several more situations of a similar nature. 

Another abuse—deliberate destruction——also 
distresses me. I have in my possession a small, 
leather-bound volume printed on fine paper in 
A square cavity has 
been made by removing the center of EVERY 
PAGE and the book is used as a handkerchief 
holder! I have not made any attempt to check 
the value of the book were it whole, but I 
wonder if it would matter to the person who 
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destroyed it. 

I have another book bound in a moire finish 
cloth which has had a similar treatment. Even 
worse, this time the destruction is patented! 
In the hole is a little device made for holding 
a eap (as in a eap pistol). After loading it 


.. properly, the instructions say to “slip a rub- 


ber band around the book and you ean carry 
it loaded in your pocket." How can anyone be 
so unfeeling? 

There are many other types of book abuse. 
I have been in libraries where patrons were 


handed books that were in several pieces held 


: together by a gum band. I realize that there 


, are rare books which libraries choose not to 


mend rather than mend them in a poor fash- 
ion. But there are also situations in which the 
person in charge feels that the condition of 
` the books is immaterial and irrelevant. Again 
I wil say, if I am wrong, if these things 
really don't matter, I stand corrected, but I 
think I shall never be convinced. I feel very 
strongly that the condition of books and their 
neat or “unneat” arrangement on the shelves 
has a psychological effect on many patrons, 
partieularly the younger ones. We all know 
' the they-don't-eare-why-should-I? attitude. 

Ive said nothing about the deliberate mu- 
tilation which nearly all libraries experience. 
“That is another whole topic in itself. 

I do not hint that I have mentioned all the 
kinds of book abuse. Also, I am well aware 
that if this letter is published I may be bom- 
barded by people who disagree with me. My 
hope is that at least a few agree with me and 
that perhaps a few more will become aware 
of the great need for teaching the public care 
as well as use of the printed word. | 

A final reminder of the education challenge 
we face is this quote from an artiele in a recent 
Sunday edition of a metropolitan newspaper: 
“A toy loan center operates much like a public 
‘library but it has a further purpose—it is 
aimed at building character in children." 

MARILYN CANNON ` 
La Puerte, California 


Come Back, Mr. Carnegie 

Not long ago Lincoln, Nebraska, had five 
Carnegie library buildings. Two of these were 
given directly to the city of. Lincoln and three 
were acquired in the process of annexation. In 
1960, the main library of the Lincoln city 
. library system—a Carnegie building—was re- 
placed by a fine, modern building—the Ben- 
nett Martin Public Library——and we are now 
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in the process of replacing all four remaining 
Carnegie buildings through construction of two 
new major branch buildings. 
I suppose five might be the most Carnegie — 
library buildings given to one community. ` 
' CHARLES E. DALRYMPLE 
Director — 
Lineoln City Libraries 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


Send Wares to a Workshop? 

Mr. Alan C. Wares’ letter in the June 1969 
issue of the ALA Bulletin gives me the eold 
shudders. If his thinking is representative of 
that of any sizable number of librarians, I'd 


be tempted to hand in my membership card. 


Obviously, all-our brouhaha about intellectual 
freedom hasn't seeped through. Mr. Wares 
suggests that acts of censorship could be acts 
of kindness and uses as an analogy “keeping | 
medicine out of reach of children or the feeble-: 
minded.” For all his suspicion that uncen- 
sored movies and “literature” result in trag- 
edies of modern life, he does not—and cannot 
—come up with evidence to that effect. We 
know that medicines can result in death but 
we don't know that. “pornography” results in 
anything. Second, not being either a child or 
feeble-minded, I resent Mr. Wares’—or any- 
body 'else's—definition of literary garbage 
being imposed on me. He does not define “ob- : 
jectionable books" but presumably considers 
himself as a foster-father or warden who will 
decide for the childish or feeble-minded patrons : 
of his library which items they need to be 
guarded against. Mr. Wares is not even will- 
ing to go along with his own analogy. He sees 
the need for keeping medicines out of reach. 
but presumably objectionable books are .so ` 
much more potent and deadly that they have 
to be burned. Why don't we get up a collection 
to send Mr. Wares to a workshop on intellec- 
tual freedom? 

| Fay M. BLAKE 

Associate in Academic & 
Research Libraries 
'  * University of State of New York 
Albany, N. Y. 


Incredible Loujon Press 

There are several things in the June issue 
upon which I would like to make comment but 
I especially want to thank you for your Edi- 
tor’s Choice article about the Loujon Press. 
It is to my shame that I have not followed 
their fortunes in the last six months but I was 
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aware that they encountered a flood which 
seems almost impossible in Tucson unless you 
are acquainted with the city and with their 
house. 

I had an extensive talk with them before 
leaving Tucson a year ago last June and of 
course I treasure their publications as a part 
of my personal library. It is a miracle that 
The Outsider, No. 4/5 is in print and I shall 
send them a check and letter, hoping to find 
them somewhere. Theirs is an incredible story 
and I do hope that your article will bring 
some response. | 

JOHN F. ANDERSON 

City Librarian 

San Francisco Publie Library 
san Francisco, California 


Making Way for the Shoddy 


In your series in the ALA Bulletin on the 


commitment to intellectual freedom, do you 
plan to include mention of the responsibility 
to use, and not misuse or abuse, this freedom 
and freedom of the press generally? The com- 
mon reader usually lacks the expertise to judge 
what is offered him, he has to trust the writers 
and editors who create his books and periodi- 
cals, and the librarians who choose them. Some- 
times one wonders if he ean. 

An artist needs on occasion to use material 
that will shock some of his readers. Given the 
present preoccupation with sex in all the media, 
how many authors have: as their principal ob- 
jective the enrichment of literature, how many 
the enrichment of themselves? 

Recently a man was widely misquoted. His 
company had made a colossal blunder that will 
have long-lasting effects. Plenty to write about, 
one would think, and no great rush, so what 
excuse was there for the mistake? 

According to the textbooks, the governing 
board of a library and the librarian have an 
agreed-upon purpose for the library, and a book 
selection policy that is frequently reviewed to 
carry out that purpose.. Is the choice of -li- 
brary materials often as casual as Mr. Dale’s 
decision seems to have been, to subscribe to 
the periodical that made him all the trouble? 


I suppose I am not a proper person to dis- f 


cuss censorship at all, because. my tastes are 
conservative. I would never interfere with any- 
one's reading, but I hate to think that librari- 
ans might be expected to fight and die for some 
of the material that is being published now. 
Not beeause I dislike it, but because I think 
that there is too much irresponsibility in pub- 
lishing, that too many people are taking ad- 
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vantage of the present permissiveness, that the 


publie is being had. Perhaps I am not alone 
in feeling that way. I hear and read oftener 
than formerly, *I don't believe in any kind of 
censorship, but... ." l 
There is a saying that the best can drive 
out the good, I suppose by setting impossibly 
high standards. I think that something like 
that is happening now in the world of books, 
with the best making way for the shoddy. 
ELEANOR T. KLOCK 
Wallingford, Vermont 


Future Up-Tense 

This month I read & translated quotation 
from Jean-Jaeques Servan-Schreiber, predict- 
ing that: “By 1980 a small number of com- 


'puters will replace all the written documenta- 


tion existing in the world, and they will work 
in ‘real time’—replying to questions with in- 
formation at the speed of human conversa- 
tion.” Then I read the stimulating Bulletin 
article entitled “Libraries and Technological 
Forces Affecting Them” by Carlos A. Cuadra. 
Because of current interest in the possibility 
of sophisticated communication systems in the 
future, perhaps you might like to publish the 
enclosed poem (which Arlyle Losse wrote). 


The Scholar at His Computer Console 


My mind leaps to a new frontier! 

Gone are the barriers of crowded shelves 
Groaning beneath worn tomes that crowd out one 
I need; gone, thieves that help themselves. 
No longer must I grudge a year 

For bindings. Past is the biting urge to shun 
My shuffling friend whose returns are slow. 
Crushed is the grim blockade of budget frown. 
Today my thoughts, unfettered, swiftly climb 
Unexplored heights. Now I may quickly crown 
My work with wisdom’s jewels that glow 
Across the miles through learning of all time. 


ARLYLE MANSFIELD LOSSE 
Librarian 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. [7] 
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d. Two sensing screens 
B. A compact control panel (under the desk) 
C. An electronically protected book 


d. A locking turnstile, a quiet alarm or light to alert the 
staff when a concealed book is carried between the 
screens 


CHECKPOINT is: 
The best protection against unauthorized removals. 


With silent, dignified control CHECKPOINT will free your 
librarian from being a part-time policewoman. Free her 
from embarrassing confrontations and suspicions, 


Free her from the time consuming tasks of searching for, 
reordering, recataloging and reshelving lost books. 


She will welcome it. And your patrons will enjoy much im- 
proved service. 


They did at the 53,000 volume Frankford Branch of the Free 
Library of Philadelphia where CHECKPOINT 

| Reduced losses by 87% in a controlied test 

| Ensured the availability of valuable hooks 

| Eased the flow of exit traffic, and 


iS 
Sau 


g Paid for itself in 21 months and now generates over 
$4,000 each year for further enrichment of the collection. 


The CHECKPOINT secret is electronically treated endpaper, 
bookplates and bookpockets permanently adhered to the 
inside of books. Completely harmless, this material requires 
no extra steps in circulation procedures (activating and 
de-activating). It is impossible to shield and is instantly 
detectable by the sensing equipment even if the book is 
under a coat or in a briefcase or handbag. 


We will arrange for you to visit a CHECKPOINT System, 
now installed in academic and public libraries throughout 
the country. 


We will do a study to determine the financial feasibility of 
installing a CHECKPOINT System in your library. 

There is no cost or obligation. 

Please call or write 


POT 


i SYSTEMS 
š Barrington, New Jersey 08007 
(609) 547-1110 
a member company of Logistics Industries Corporation 
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Conversational Tidbits for the Next 
Library Cocktail Party I Haven't 
Been Invited to Yet... 

With the revision in the dues structure will 
come a new wave of excuses for not joining 
ALA mostly from people that didn't join under 
the old dues schedule. I wish someone would 
pass a law that says it is at least a misde- 
meanor to tell anyone why you don't belong 
to anything—a church, a veteran's group, a 
“nudist colony, a library association, anything. 
We have enough trouble communicating these 
days without that static. j 


That psychiatrist who spoke at Atlantic City 
upset me a little when he accused librarians 
of being so hungry for words that they even 
read in the toilet. And when he took off after 
the sex life of the librarian and branded it 
timid and clandestine, that did it. If he ever 


took one look at the physical layout of a. li-’ 


brary, he would realize that it could be nothing 
but timid and clandestine. 


Overheard at conference. from the mouth of 


a “biggie” in one of the largest public libraries . 


when someone was speaking on community. con- 
trol of libraries: “Community control, what’s 
that?” 


“Robert’s Rules of Order is the greatest book 
ever written.” (From Quotations From Mayor 
Daley compiled by Peter Yessne—Putnam.) 


I feel encouraged by the rising interest in 
intellectual freedom. Anti-intellectual freedom 
has had it too good for too long. 


Do college and university librarians realize 
that if they get full faculty status it means 
they will have to serve on faculty committees. 
They can even surpass our very own “Eiguiva- 
lencies and Reciprocity Committee.” 


J think Robert Franklin, director of Toledo” 8 


public library, has something going. -In a re-. 


cent issue of his rollicking newsletter, TeePee, 
. he advocates the chartering of a West Indies 
` cruise ship for a ‘Midwinter Meeting. It should 
cost no more than the current jaunts and might 


be highly conducive to getting some real busi- ` 


ness: done while really at sea. There might 
even be a chance for a little “walk the plank 
party." š - 
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Does anyone want to start a fund to set up 
a room at next annual conference for selected 
school and young adult librarians? They would 
be locked in for the entire conference and 


‘forced to watch successive screenings of Walt 


Disney movies and re-runs of the old Ty show 
*Youth Wants To Know." . 


The next time anyone tells you that ies | 
have not seen the annual budget of ALA 
printed in the Bulletin, tell. them that it oc- 


cupies five pages of the December 1968 issue 


and that it will occupy at least that many 
pages in the December 1969 issue. 


- I hope. that someone has the vision to book 
some of the “Motown Sound” for our annual 
conference in Detroit. 


Letter received in this office: “Dear Sir, Do 
you publish bibiographies (sie) ? We had to 
admit that we had not advert; done so 


within memory. 


I was disappointed that the Social Responsi- 
bilities Round Table did not activate a task 
force on the American Indian, the Mexican 
American, and the Spanish American. I know 
they will get to it. I’m just impatient, I guess. 


And for a cynical parting shot I could say: 
*I don’t expect to hear much from the member- 
ship on ‘new directions’ for ALA. Most of 


` them won't take the time to find out what the 


‘old directions’ are or should have been." (I've 
been hit in the back of the head with an ash- 
tray before. iita i 





by Alice Wittig 
Stanford Law Library 
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It’s coming sooner or later. 


. Whether we like it or not. 


To be replaced by space age 
computers that will catalog whole 


- ‘libraries in minutes. 


But they won’t choose libraries 


“in minutes. Or years for that matter. 


"They won't ever be able to decide 
what a ten year old should or 
shouldn't read. Or a forty year old. 


- Computers, fantastic though. they 


be, will never have the capacity to ` 
influence learning. 

That is the function of the 
librarian. Who with a marvelous 
combination of literary knowledge, 
experience, and taste, will ensure 
the cóntinuing mastery of literary ' 
man over literary machine. 

. And just as the computer will 
evolve as an awesome electronic 
asset for the librarian, so will the 


Doubleday representative continue 


to perform services for the librarian 
that are in themselves quite unique, 


albeit human. 


Services that give the librarian 
more time. Like the pre-screening 
of over 800 new books every year. 
(Before our representative ever 


. sees you we see to it that he is 
` inundated with a rather fantastic 


horde of information on that many 


new Doubleday books.) So he 


e inevitable death ofthe. ` 
Dewey! Decimal System. — 


1 


' can save you the trouble of reading 


any or all of them or all of their 
reviews. 
He can also give you i fingertip 


` information on most of the books’ 


Doubleday has published in the last 
ten or fifteen years. (If he hasn’t 
been with us that long, he he hasa lot 
to catch up on.) 

As far as qualities other than _ 
studiousness and an unmechanized 
mental agility, many of our men 


have been teachers. Some have even 


been librarians. All share a love 


-of books. And all, if you'll pardon 


the conventiónal phrase, are at 
your service. 

If you want to take advantage 
of that before everything becomes . 
computerized, write or call 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., 
School and Library Division, 
Garden City, New York 11530. 

And let tomorrow come. 


. Double 
We oa Ñ you. 
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.; memo to members | 





| |. Additional funds for library programs were voted by the House on July 31. 
2 Three months of effort. by the Emergency Committee for Full Funding of 
I Education Programs and the National Citizens Commlttee to Save Education 
3 and Library Funds (SELF) paid off well when the House voted 393 to 16 
ua to approve a $17.6 billion 1970 HEW Appropriation Bill (HR13111) which 
2E included a one billion dollar budget increase for education. Among the 
Ze amoónts added to break the Nixon budget is $77,685,000 for library | 
programs, making a. total of $123, 894,000 for three major library pro- 
grams as follows: 


ESEA: Title II - ‘School Library Resources, Textbooks, and 
other Instructional Materials --------—— $50,000 ,000 


~ 


set Library Services and Construction Act, 
Title I - Public Library Services ---------—---——- ` 35,000,000 
Title II Public Library Construction -----—---—- 9,185,000 
Title III Interlibrary Cooperation ------------—- 2,281,000 
Title IV-A ~ State Inst. Library Services --------—- 2,094,000 
Title IV-B ~ Library Service to Physically Handi- | l 

capped D r NE DUET a 1,334,000 


i 


HEA Title II -.College Library Assistance and Library 
Training and Research - 


Part A - College Library Resources -—-------—--—----—-— . 12,500,000 
Part B - Library Training, including Institutes ---— 4,000,000 


Research ———— meee m m meme m ve am em m m mea aee en 2,000,000 
Part C - Library of Congress Acquisition and ` 
Cataloging -—————— mmm am sanma m me = em aea e -— 5,500,000 


‘ See Washington Report in this issue for more information.: 


‘ 
- - 


President Dix sent the following telegram to Dr. C. Mansel Keene, Assistant 
Chancellor, the California State L on July 8: ; 


"I am dns Chet ed by the Executive Board of the American Library 
Association to urge that the professional librarians of the 
California State Colleges be granted full academic status and 
benefits as recommended in the 1959 'Standards for College 
Libraries! of the American Library Association, This action 
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was taken following extended discussion of the matter by 

the Association of College and Research Libraries, -our 

largest component, at our Atlantic City meeting and there i 
was further discussion during the week at general member- 
: ship meetings. I hope to be able to report soon to the 

Executive Board and the members of the American Library 

Association that concrete steps have been taken by you 

to resolve this matter to the satisfaction of the 

librarians of the California State Colleges and the 

California Library Association." 


A committee, appointed by President Dix and the ALA Executive Board, 
will report prior to October 28, when there is a meeting in California 
of the Board of Trustees of the California State Colleges and librarians 
and faculty members. 


At the 1968 Kansas City Conference, Council directed the Intellectual Freedom 
Committee to conduct a study of the feasibility and legality of establishing 
a support fund to aid librarians forced to resign or fired on principles of 
intellectual freedom, and, in addition, to determine what means could be 
undertaken to presérve the spirit of the Library Bill of Rights. During 
the year of study, the Committee concentrated on the latter part of the 
resolution, believing that this aspect formed the foundation on which to ` 
build other and more extensive support. The PROGRAM OF ACTION IN SUPPORT 
OF THE LIBRARY BILL OF RIGHTS, proposed by the Intellectual Freedom Committee, 
was approved by Council at its 1969 Meeting in Atlantic City. In initiating 
the procedures outlined in the PROGRAM, it became obvious that a support 
fund is a necessary adjunct. After a careful review of the concept and the 
implications, legal counsel has been asked to proceed with the steps necessary 
and appropriate to establish a support fund, It is intended to have completed 
and tó place before the Executive Board at its 1969 fall meeting a proposal 
for the Freedom to Read Foundation, 


- 


Elis Hodgin has been fired "for administrative reasons" from his position as head 
of the Martinsville, Virginia, Public Library. He has, appealed to the ALA for 
assistance and the Office for Intellectual Freedom and the Library Adminis- 
tration Division are in touch with him. William North, legal counsel for ALA, 
has been in contact with counsel appointed to Mr. Hodgin by the American Civil 
Liberties Union. eo ae be made to the membership of eee ee dis- 


position of the case. 


David H, Clift 
Executive Director 








August 15, 1969 





ALA Conferences: Detroit, June 28-July 4, 1970; Dallas, June 20-26, 1971. Midwinter 
. Meetings: Chicago, January 19-24, 1970; Log Angeles, January 18-28, 1971. 
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_ THE PROCUREMENT — Pte 


Libraries 

By Evelyn Hensel and ; 
* - Peter D. Veillette 
Purchasing procedures 
and the relationships of 
libraries to purchasing 
agencies and dealers. 
Guidelines for 
evaluating book dealers, 
bidding, contracts 
and invoices. 


Price to be Announced 












| paper 





Library Automation 
ie. A State of the Art Review ` 
. Stephen R. Salmon, Editor 

A non-technical report on the pro- 
ceedings of the first Institute on 
Library Automation sponsored by 
the Information Science and 
Automation Division of ALA. 
Details progress in information 
networks, systems analysis and 
design, building planning, catalog- 

















Specifications, Bid 
Documents and Evaluation 


Frazer G. Poole and 
Alphonse E. Trezza, Editors 


Architects, library representa- 
tives, designers and library 
equipment manufacturers treat 


the problems of library fur- ing and other areas. rm $7 50 
nishings procurement. Topics | I pap 

covered include contracts and International 

purchase orders, preparation of Sub scriptio na gents 


bid documents and specifica- 
tions. Highly informative; 
sponsored by ALA's Library 
Administration Division. Help- 
. ful to libraries of all types and 


sizes. 
paper $ 3 75 


An Annotated Directory, 2d ed. 
Comprehensive directory of more 
than 200 dealers who handle or- 
ders for foreign periodicals. In- 
cludes agents’ addresses, names of 
countries, materials and services 
available, business data. Prepared 
by a joint committee of the ALA. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION PY Huron St. 
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T the ne s: dog are bk: in all ten | of 
. our libra jes and 91 bookmobile stations." 2 


202 In: addition to serving the public: better, 
hes. dux Helen 1 Has eliminated many of the costly 
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1411 K Street, N.W., Washington, 7 20005 
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‘Phone: 212 /661- 0786 
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American short story 
apple pie. 





- ` - Se. a asan 


The American short story is a lot like apple pie because it is peculiarly 
American. Totally American. And always associated with America. 


Well, now Spoken Arts brings to you and your classes a study of the 
origins and evolution ot the short story in America during its formative years. 


This superb collection of LP recordings is called Classic American Short 
Stories, and it is just that: classic. 


It brings alive the timeless works of Mark Twain, Edgar Allan Poe, Bret 
Harte, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Washington Irving and O. Henry. 


Critics throughout the country have lauded these readings by such 


` notables as Alexander Scourby, Robert Ryan, Hiram Sherman, Hurd Hatfield, 


Arthur Klein and Robert Breen. Each record is accompanied by its own 
teacher’s guide. 


Order Classic American Short Stories for your classes now. It comes in 
a red, white, and blue box. 


Classic American Short Stories — 
Washington Irving: Rip Van Winkle, The Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
Nathaniel Hawthorne: The Great Stone Face, The Minister's Black Veil 
Edgar Allan Poe: The Pit and the Pendulum, The Tell-Tale Heart 

The Cask of Amontillado, The Masque of the Red Death, 


The Fall of the House of Usher 
Mark Twain: The Notorious Jumping Frog of Calaveras County 


Bret Harte: The Luck of the Roaring Camp, The Outcasts of Poker Flat I 
O Henry: The Gift of the Magi, The Last Leaf 


10 LP recordings, 10 teaching guides. 
Complete package $59.50 






Available for purchase 
under NDEA and ESEA 


Available now at 
your AV dealer, or write: 


‚Ye spoken arts. inc. 


egrets IET uu 59 Locust Avenue ALA-9 
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intellectual freedom 





by Judith F. Krug. r 


What are the parameters of intellectual freedom? How may ALA best serve 
and protect the interests of librarians? What is now being done? What remains ` 


for us to do? 


In late July, ALA, through the Office for In- 
tellectual Freedom, was informed that a city 
librarian in a small community somewhat below 


the Mason-Dixon line had been summarily fired. ' 


The action, for which no reason was given, was 
termed “an administrative decision.” 

To understand the involvement. of OIF in 
this case, it is necessary to note the issues in- 
volved, pertaining, for the most part, to the 
librarian's outside interests. 

1) The librarian is'party to a suit filed in 
Federal Court against the School Board of the 


community in order to block the continuance of. 


religious education classes during school time 
. and to cause the City School Board to cease to 
allow publie school property to be used for this 
purpose. 

2) The librarian wears a beard, originally 
resulting from an accident which prevented his 
Shaving, and later maintained because it helped 
. him to reach certain elements in the community. 

3) The librarian is actively engaged in civil 
rights and serves as a member of the executive 
board of his -area’s Voter Registration Commit- 
tee. He also instituted a course in Afro-Ameri- 
ean history in the library and opens the build- 
ing one night a week to teach it. 

From even this brief description of the fac- 
tors, it becomes apparent that the elements in 
‘the case are religious, political, and racial. 


“Freedom to read,” however, as "intellectual 


freedom” has been interpreted by the library 
community for many years, is not involved. 
The Intellectual Freedom Committee’s field 
of responsibility is to “recommend such steps 
as may be necessary to safeguard the rights of 
library users in accordance with the Bill of 
Rights of the United States and the Library 
Bil of Rights as adopted by the ALA Coun- 
cil.” For many years this statement, especially 


that part relating to safeguarding the rights. 


of library users, has been interpreted to include 
librarians and the institution, per se. Sevéral 
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months ago, the committee formalized this in- 
terpretation and requested the Committee on 
Organization to change the statement to read 
“... to safeguard the rights of library users, 
librarians, and libraries. . . ." It has been 
determined, then, that library users’ rights can 
only be safe if librarians, themselves, have 
certain rights which enable them freely to pro- 
vide within the collection all points of view 
concerning all problems and issues of the times. 
. Perhaps a more fundamental question, how- 
ever, is the interpretation of “intellectual free- 
dom.” Every incident called to our attention, 
at least in the last two years, has involved 
printed materials—materials that some indi- 
vidual or group believes should not be in the 


library, or, less frequently, materials that an 


individual or group believes should be in the 
library. At the same time, however, it must 


be asked if, for ALA to be concerned, printed - 


materials must always be the subject of the 
controversy. If the answer to this question is 
“vas,” the office and the committee are mis- 


 named—they should be the “Freedom to Read’ 
Office” and the “Freedom to Read Committee.” 


In actuality, however, the committee and office 
are not so named, and it is believed that. the 
decision was a deliberate one. Given this posi- 
tion, the scope envisioned’ is indeed broader 
than “freedom to read.” 


The Bill of Rights and the 
First Amendment ‘ 


Since’ the. statement of responsibility for the 
committee recognizes, in the first instance, the 
Bill of Rights to the United States Constitu- 
tion, it is logical to examine this document in 
considering the meaning of the term. “intellec- 
tual freedom.” Even a cursory glance at the 
Bill of Rights, and, indeed, at those amend- 


- ments passed’ since it was adopted, reveal that 


nowhere is “freedom to read" mentioned. In 
the past, it has been customary to zero in on 
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the First Amendment as a. justification ‘for 


" ' both the Intellectual Freedom Committee and 
.' - the Office for Intellectual Freedom. And yet, 
` . the very justification for the existence of these 
^. two units is the result of interpretation and 


-extension of an explicit statement. 


Where, indeed, can justification be found for | 


limiting the concept of the office to “freedom 


^ to read"? “Freedom of the press" is guaran- 
;, teed, but it does not take too much imagination, 


‘and, in fact, has happened, that one is free to 
publish but is not free to read. Furthermore, 
.. many ideas are first spoken prior to being 
. " placed in print. If the function of the office 
. and the committee is to be interpreted as pro- 
moting “freedom to read," does this mean that 
. materials, other than the printed word, do not 
‘have a place in the library? Do they have a 


place in the library, but are not worthy of de- 


fending? Or, when we speak of "intellectual 
, freedom" do. we mean just . that, and is the 
concept broad enough to include all materials? 

The concept of the library, itself, is chang- 


ing. It is no longer the stronghold -of. the 


printed word, but now accommodates all ma- 
` terials that can help provide information and 
enlightenment on. all points. of view concerning 
. the problems and issues of our times. This 
means that not only books, but: also tapes, 
pictures, films, recordings, and, indeed all ma- 
terials have a valid, in fact necessary, home i in 
a library. 

„Furthermore, how can. one separate “freedom 


EX ito read" from the other. freedoms guaranteed ` 
+“ to citizens of the United States? You cannot 


read what is not printed. You cannot listen 
to what has not been said and recorded. You 
'eannot discuss without having met with some- 


T .one with whom to hold the discussion. And at 


all points, the produets of printing, speaking, 
' and discussing find a place in. the library in 
' order that another can read, hear, digest, and 
thereby come to his own decision and point of 
view. 


The individual and intellectual freedom 


Given the basic proposition that intellectual 
freedom is an integral part of a democratic 
Society, what then, is the place of the indi- 
vidual in relation to the concept? The answer 
. ean be found in the philosophical underpin- 
nings of western civilization, whereby the indi- 
‘vidual human being, at least in theory, has 
importance above all else. Granted, as western 


/- type democracy is practiced, this does. not 
always hold true. But should we not develop 


the concept of intellectual freedom zx the 
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functioning of the office promoting it around a 2 
the individual human being? pu 
Intellectual freedom; as a concept in itself, 


has no meaning. It only has meaning when, `, 
‘there are individuals to practice it, to promote ~ 


it, to defend it—indeed to act in relation to it. . 
It's a “good American” concept—so good and 
so Ameriean that it is an integral part of the 
foundation on which this country is built. But 
it maintains its goodness only as long as the 
individual benefits, only as long as his personal 
integrity as. an individual is maintained and his 


.right to act as an individual is unquestioned.. 


Goal of OIF ` ^" 


Given the propositions that intellectual free- 
dom is far broader than freedom to read, and, 
that the concept has meaning only in relation >- 


to thé individual, what then is the goal of the ^ ° 


Office for Intellectual Freedom? The overriding 
goal is to educate not only librarians, but every 
eitizen in the United States to the importance 
of and the acceptance of the concept. Granted, 


the goal is long-range. Indeed, none of us may .-- 


see the fruits of our labors. However, it is 
attainable. If it were not, jit would not be a 
goal in the true sense of the word. 


Avenues to the. goal 


| How does one go about educating the multi- 
faceted, personally-directed population of..the : 
United States in thé importance of intellectual . 
freedom? A sincere effort would begin with a ` 
personal house cleaning. T'his means that one 
should have an explicit materials selection poli- . 
cy for his library. As a thing in itself, such . 
a statement helps to build a better collection. 
In terms of intellectual freedom, it can be: used 
both as- a promotion device and a defense’ 
mechanism. The governing board of a par- `. 
ticular library should not only adopt such a `. 
statement, but should understand why it was ` 


written, and what it means to the library. z 


Along with this policy, ‘it should also adopt ` 
the Library Bill of Rights. Again, interpreta- `. 
tion and understanding are most important. 
With the completion of the house cleaning, | 
one's energies can be directed outward. Rapport 
with the community is quite necessary, and 
can be used, likewise, in both promotion and 


defense of the concept. Many channels to the ` ` 
community are open-—radio and .television, . 


newspapers, and organized community groups, 
to name just a few. In educating the communi- 


ty, the overriding aim is to impart understand- `“ 


ing. If this can. be accomplished: when there , 
is not a crisis, an attack on the concept will " 
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provide a rallying point for all those persons 
you have successfully reached. . 


OIF Program of Action | 
This article began with a brief summary of 


the issues involved in the firing of a librarian. - 
It just so happens this librarian had written 


a book selection. policy, which was approved by 
. the Board of Trustees. He had also instituted 
a weekly newspaper column about the library 
and conducted a twice weekly radio program 
on the same subject. And yet he was fired—by 
, administrative decision, and without any reason 
being offered. Given our positions on intellec- 
tual freedom, tne right of an individual, and 
' the goal of the office, ALA could rightly ask 
itself, “What can we. do?” 

‘In this instance, and in any other situation 
coming to our attention, the first thing ALA 
will consider is “what is good for the. indi- 
vidual, and what does he want from us?” The 
response from this librarian was “Help!” Im- 
mediately, the Program of Action in Support 
of the Library Bill of Rights was activated. 


You will recall that the Program, which es- - 


tablishes an investigatory mechanism for use 
in situations where- librarians resign under 
- duress, or are fired from ‘their positions due 
to defense of intellectual freedom, was ap- 
proved by the ALA Council at the Atlantic 
City Conference. The situation also was dis- 
cussed’ with the Library Administration. Divi- 
sion, and the procedures for activating that 
unit’s tenure: investigations were relayed. At 
the request of the librarian, his legal counsel 
' consulted with ALA's. Finally, the wheels were 
set in motion.to find the injured party a new 
job. 


Support fund 


And yet, something seemed to be scitis: 
If, indeed, we are concerned with the indi- 
vidual, how are we to help him at the moment 
‘that he ‘most needs help, and with the thing 
most needed—money? It: has never been as 
- clear, and may never be in the future. We need 

`G` support .fund. 

.' .: Within a two-day period, ined and com- 


` plex discussions were held with David Clift, . 


ALA’s executive director, and William D. North, 
- ALA’s legal counsel. The discussions bean 
with consideration of intellectual freedom and 
the way ALA practices it. They ended with a 


directive from Mr. Clift to legal counsel to 


proceed with the appropriate and necessary 
‘steps to establish a support fund. As stated 


f in “Memo to Members, 5 L is 'intended to. 
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have completed and placed before the 1969 fall 


meeting of the Executive Board a proposal for ES i 


a Freedom to Read Foundation.” 


As. the’ details in the “proposal” are ironed — 


out, you shall be informed. In the meantime, 


ALA is: putting forth every C to do its - 


part 
* k, * 


Are you prepared to defend. intellectual free- 


dom? Are you prepared to fight censorship? . 


Are you informed about what groups are, at- 


tacking library materials, what. materials are > 


being attacked and how? > c 
Do you.subseribe to the Newsletter on Intel- 


lectual Freedom? The Newsletter provides 


facts. Facts are necessary to defend intellectual” 
freedom. Facts are necessary to fight censor- ^ 


ship. 
The. Newsletter on Intellectual Freedom, is- 


sued bi-monthly by the Intellectual Freedom . 


Committee of the American Library Associa- 


tion. Edited by LeRoy Charles Merritt, dean, 
School of Librarianship, University of Oregon. f 
Subscriptions available from the ALA Sub- '. 


seription Department. $5 per year. DJ: 


| Congressional x 


Digest LA [eg] 


Microfilm Volumes 
1921 thru 1968. 


All volumes of- Congressional Digest 
since 1921 are now available on 16mm . 
positive microfilm in minimum units of 

. one volume-year. 


Rates: $8 per yolu 5 'or more vol- 
umes (@ .$7,50 each. 45-year basic li- 
brary, 1921-1966, $320. Annual index 
reel (1921- 1968), $5. SERE orders ac- . 
: cepted. 


For free descriptive brochure, write: 


Congressional Digest . 
3231 P St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20007 
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Decorator Covers | 


By Treasure Trove 
or Rebound » 
And Prebound 


Books | 


Available only through authorized 
Library Binders. A list of these 
will be sent on request. 


2134 East Grand Avenue | 
Des Moines, lowa 
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by Germaine Krettek and. Eileen D. Cooke 


House Reaffirms 


A coalition of education-and-library-minded 
Congressmen: from “both sides of the aisle" 
backed their convictions by increasing the 1970 


education budget by $1 billion July 31. This : 


action, called the biggest surprise of the ses- 


. Sion, broke House tradition by overruling the 


usually untouchable House Appropriations 
Committee recommendations. Time and again, 
during the course of the three-day debate on 
the 1970 HEW Appropriation Bill (HR 13111), 
statements were made about the glaring need 
to restructure the nation's priorities. 

The first and most notable breakthrough 
came when Rep. Charles S. Joelson (D-N.J.), 
a member of the Appropriations Committee, 
offered a "package" amendment adding $894.5 
milion for nine different programs, including 
$50 million for the Title II school library pro- 


. gram under the Elementary and Secondary 


Education Act. Cosponsoring the package with 
him were six other members of the Committee 
(Boland, Mass.;: Cohelan and McFall, Calif.; 
Addabbo, N.Y.; Long, Md.; and Evans, Colo.) 
and 17 members of the Education and Labor 
(Chairman Carl Perkins, Ky.; 
Thompson, N.J.; Dent, Pa.; Brademas, Ind.; 
O'Hara, Mich.; Bell, Calif.; Carey, N.Y.; Reid, 
N.Y.; Wm. Ford, Mich.; Hathaway, Me.; Mink, 
Hawaii; Scheuer, N.Y.; Meeds, Wash.; Burton, 
Calif.; Gaydos, Pa.; Stokes, Ohio; Clay, Mo.). 

The Joelson amendment was first approved 


, July 30 by a 242 to 106 “teller vote" during 


which members walked up the center aisle to 
be counted by tellers in full view of librarians 
and ‘educators peering down from the gallery 
above. The following evening, before the. vote 
on final passage which came about 8:30 pm, a 


Separate record vote, identifying members as 


pro or con, was requested on the Joelson 
amendment. This was their chance to be re- 


corded in the annals of history as striking a 


decisive blow for education. On that vote, 298 
were on the side of the angels, 120 were 
against, and 19 were in limbo by virtue of 


“ the fact that they were off the floor for one 


reason or another at the time the vote was 


taken. For the full story on the historie battle - 
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waged by the liberal, education forces, read ` 
the Congressional Record for July 29—81, 
especially pp. H 6656 & 7. 

Taking advantage of the head of steam built 
up over the $894.5 million “package” amend- 
ment, another Appropriations Committee niem- 
ber, Rep. David Pryor (D-Ark.), called upon | 
fellow library supporters to back his proposal 
to add $9,185,000 for the Title II public library 
construction program under the Library Serv- 
ices and Construction Act. Nine Congressmen 
(Sikes, Fla.; Perkins, Ky.; Friedel, Md.; 
Fraser, Minn.; ; Heckler, W. Va.; Tiernan, R.I; 
Mayne, Ia.; Pucinski, Ill.; and Hanley, N. Y.) 
joined him in speaking for the amendment, 
which rescued LSCA-II. from oblivion after 
being axed out of the 1970 budget, and 2t Was 
adopted by a 138 to 63 vote. 

Besides joining the winners league for in- 
creased library and education funds in the 
Joelson and Pryor amendments, more than 100 
House members urged support for these essen- 
tial programs either in floor statements during 
House action on the HEW bill or by co- 
sponsoring with Rep. Leonard Farbstein (D- 
N.Y.), a letter sent July 18 to HEW. Appropri- . 


_ ations Subcommittee Chairman Daniel J. Flood. 


The 71 signers of this letter urged restoration 
of the funds for libraries and education slashed 
from the 1970 revised. budget proposal by the 
Administration. 

Prior to the House floor action on HR 18111, 
the Appropriations. Committee had already ap- 
proved an $18.5 million increase over the budget 
recommendations for library programs. This 
includes $17.5 million to raise LSCA I to the. 
1969 funding level of $35 million and $1 mil- 
lion to bring HEA II-C to its 1969 level of 
$5.5 million. The committee action, combined 
with the $59,185,000 added by floor amend- 
ments, and the $46,209,000 requested by the 
Nixon Administration amounts to an overall 
total of $123,894,000 for the Vires basic library 
programs, as follows: 

ESEA Title II-—School Library 

Resources, Textbooks, and ` 


Other Instructional Materials $50,000,000 
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Library Services and 
Construction Act $49,894,000 
Title I—Publie Library Services $35,000,000 
Title II.—Public Library 


Construction 9,185,000 
Title IH —Interlibrary ; 
Cooperation 2,281,000 
Title IVA—State Institution i 
Library Services 2,094,000 
Title IVB—Library Services to 
the Physically Handicapped 1,334,000 
‘HEA Title II —College Library 
Assistance and Library 
Training and Research ` $24,000,000 
Part A— College Library 
Resources $12,500,000 
Part B-~Library. Training, 2E 
including Institutes 4,000,000 
Research 2,000,000 
Part C—-LC. Acquisition and 
Cataloging 5,500,000 


In addition to commending the House mem- 
bers for their individual efforts as well as their 
fine teamwork, & great deal of credit for this 
tremendous victory goes to the foot-weary but 
happy legmen who did the essential advance 
work. They are the Emergency Committee for 
Full Funding of Education Programs, the Na- 
tional Citizens Committee to Save Education 
and Library Funds (SELF), and the trustees 
of the American Library Trustee Association 
who staged the “March on Washington" July 9. 
"Their combined efforts helped to pave the way 
for the House reversal of the Nixon budget 
cuts and for overruling the "Appropriations 
Committee recommendations, and strengthened 
Congressional determination to give high pri- 
ority to the nation’s educational requirements. 

Throughout the debate, the need for fiscal 
. responsibility was clearly recognized. Never- 
theless, even 28 of the 51-member Appropri- 


ations Committée—18 Democrats and 10 Re- © 


publieans — supported the Joelson proposal. 
Reflecting. their mood, Committee member 
Joseph P.. Addabbo (D-N.Y.) said: 


I opposed all euts for education on the grounds 
that until we commit ourselves to a meaningful 
investment in education, we cannot begin to 
solve the crisis of our cities or poverty in 
rural America. .. . The need for belt-tighten- 
ing is recognized by the great majority of 
Americans, but I cannot understand why we 
tend to cut basic programs like education which 
affect the cycle of poverty and every social goal 
of our nation. 


The aetion now shifts to the Senate where 
the House-passed version of the HEW Appro- 
: priations Act (HR 18111) was referred August 
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1. HEW Appropriations Subcommittee Chair- 
man Warren G. Magnuson who began hearings 
the same day has now recessed sessions until 
September 30, when Secretary Robert Finch is 
scheduled to testify. It is not expected that 
officials from the U.S. Offiee of Edueation will 
be called until mid-October and public witnesses 
at the end of that month. In the meantime, 
however, efforts need to be made to urge sup- 
port to hold the increases won in the House, 
and also to bring the appropriations for Title 
Il of the Higher Education Act up to the level 
of last year, at least. 
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FEDERAL FUNDS... 
STATE FUNDS ... 
ENDOWMENT FUNDS ... 
LOCAL FUNDS... 


Whatever funds you're using to buy 
books, for goodness’ sake don't settle 
for less than the best in service. Send 
your regular orders, your NDEA or- 
ders, your special fund orders, to 
Campbell and Hall. Your books will 
be on their way to you promptly. Your 
special shipping and billing instruc- 

tions will be followed to the letter. 
You'll be happy. 


Campbell and Hall, Inc. 
1047 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 02117 
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Arnar books arg 


have been library- 







paperbacks which . 


bound in hard covers to the standards of `: 


the Library Binding Institute, 
They cost less than hardback editions and 
will provide library-bound service at lowest 
Cost per circulation. 
Many books not available in hardbacks may 
be obtained in Armor. quality because pa- 
perbacks are obtainable and.we wn bind to 
your order, 

Make uP your list and send it is us, 







Bindery 


i fros 3 Lister, Kansas as City, A Mo, 816 CH 1-0163- 
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Write today for a sample of 
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In a world of specialists, 
does anyone remember the 
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Yes, a 


Specialized indexing services have undoubted 
value. We know because we publish some of the 
most elegant ones available anywhere. 

But there is also a place and a continued need 
for a broad-gauged, generalized, multi-disciplinary 
index thatis timely and easy to use. And we publish 
one of those too—the most comprehensive, up-to- 
date guide in the world to the available literature in 
the sciences, medicine and tachnology. 


The PANDEX CURRENT INDEX TO SCIENTIFIC 
AND TECHNICAL LITERATURE, published by CCM 
Information Corporation, covers 2,400 scientific, 
medical and technical journals 35,000 U.S. Govern- 
ment Research and Technical Reports, and 6,000 
new books annually. lt includes appropriate ma- 
terial from the Russian, German, French and Italian 
literatures. Now, too, it incorporates the complete 
Engineering Index in electronics, giving it even 
wider scope in an important field. 


C] Send sample copy 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| DD Send more information 
| C Send me the print form at $360 annually. 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


HAME 
TITLE 
LIBRARY. 
ADCRESS 


Baas AME iwaw MPH. MEER QA. HAMA. Mübiouiih Metal. mu su 


CCM INFORMATION CORPORATION 
A Subsidiary of Crowell Collier and Macmillan 
909 Third Avenue, New York 10022 Dept. M12 


The PANDEX Index is published in printed, bound 

form every two weeks. All entries are indexed under 
6 to 20 different subject headings, making it highly 
unlikely that the user will miss an important new 
publication regardless of the key subject word he 
uses. There is also an author index that provides a 
complete listing of the principal authors of all the 
works cited. 
- Quarterly and annual accumulations to the 
PANDEX Index are available in microfiche or micro- 
film. The full contents of the Index are also available 
on computer tape on a weekly basis, along: with 
complete support programs for printout, retrospec- 
tive search, and. SDI (Selective Dissemination on 
Information). Tape is generated on an IBM 360 and 
is available in either seven or nine track format; 
coding is EBCDIC or BCDIC. 

For information on weekly magnetic tape service 
and price schedules on microform write to CCM 
Information Corporation, or fill in coupon below. 


7 sub iit Ci i i a s w u s s — — NEN 


CCM INFORMATION CORPORATION 
A Subsidiary of Crowell Collier and Macmillan, 909 Third Avenue, New York 10022 
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Where The Action Is . . . Right Now 


t 


In Atlantie City many of you said you 
wanted a piece of the ALA action. You 
wanted a responsive Association` and 
you were willing to work for it. 

As President-elect, I shall soon be 
making appointments to various ALA 
Committees. Let me be very clear, here 
and now, on one point: in any one year 
only a certain percentage of appoint- 
ments expire and thus the President- 
elect does not have an unlimited oppor- 
tunity for new assignments. However, 
I pledge to you that we will use new 
faces wherever possible, discourage 
multiple assignments, and that every 
person who indicates an interest in an 
assignment will be considered. 

If you are interested in a Committee 
appointment, please send me, at the 
address below, a brief sketch of your 
interests and your qualifications. Indi- 
cate what work experience (both library 
and non-library) you have had, your 
age, the areas of ALA which interest 
you, the Divisional or Round Table 
memberships you: hold, and what 
changes you suggest in the Association. 
Even though I may not have the privi- 
lege of appointing each and every one 
of you, you will be helping to build up 
à resource pool of those who are willing 
to work for librarians and librarianship. 

As we plan for the decade of the 70's, 
our plans must be creative, innovative, 
imaginative. It will require the brains, 
the talent and the convictions of each 
of you. The action begins . . . right now. 
l Mrs. Lillian M. Bradshaw 

President-elect : 
American Library Association | no 
Dallas Publie Library 

Dallas, Texas 75201 
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. Now, From 
CCM information 
Corporation: 


The first 
. fuil, monthiy, 
index to 100,000 
of the most important 
conference papers 
.to be delivered. 
around the world 
during a 12. 
month period. 







Í. the scientific cormunlty, the 


- conference. paper has assumed 
` somewhat the same function as the 


special report in industry. It is the 
first public disclosure of events-in- 
the- -making, the first report on NOR 
in progress. - 

Now, thanks to a unique aeaeo 
and input procedure, and advanced 
computer processing capability, 
CCM Information Corporation is 
able to provide scientists and li- 
brarians with a current awareness 
service on new papers in chemistry, 
engineering and the life sciences, 
in many cases a month or more be- 
fore formal presentation of the ac- 
tual paper. 

The three new sublleatiang are: 


‘CURRENT INDEX TO CONFERENCE 
PAPERS IN CHEMISTRY  : 


CURRENT INDEX TO CONFERENCE 


. PAPERS IN ENGINEERING 


CURRENT INDEX TO CONFERENCE 


PAPERS IN THE LIFE SCIENCES ' 


Each will be published monthly and 


will contain three sections: > . 
A Subject Iridex giving the paper's 
title, the author's; name. and ' his 
address when available. 














An Author Index giving the author's 
name and the subject heading 
under which his paper appears. 


. A Conference Data Section con- 


taining the name of the conference, 
its date, location and sponsor, and 
ordering information of. preprints, 

reprints, translations, abstract vol- 
umes; etc. Cumulations will be pro- 
duced semiannually in printed form. 

The entire project is under the pro- 
fessional direction of the World 
Meetings Information Center, whose 
editors produce WORLD MEETINGS 
and CALL FOR PAPERS. To help as- 
sure the inclusion of every impor- 
tant scientific and technical paper, 
a distinguished International: Ad- 


visory Board has been appointed to . 
assist in selecting all significant - 


- 


conferences and meetings to be 


` covered —some 2,000 a year.” 


In time — often a year or more —the 
vast majority of these papers will 
find their way into.the journal litera- 
ture in their fields. 


But given the rate of current scien- 
tific progress, a year can be a very, 
very long time. 


| September 1969. 
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Special introductory offer—save 10% on monthly issues for first 12 issues 


TO: CCM Information Corporation 
A Subsidiary of Crowell Collier and Macmillan 
909 Third Avenue, New York, New York 10022 


Please enter my subscription for the following: 


Current Index to Conference Papers in Chemistry 
(monthly) at the pre-publication price of $67.50 (regularly $75 a year). 


Semi-annual cumulations (2 issues) $25 a year. 


Current Index to Conference Papers in Engineering 


(monthly) at the pre-publication price of $85 (regularly $95 a year). 
Semi-annual cumulations (2 issues) $35 a year. 


‘| 
d 


Current Index to Conference Papers in Life Sciences . 
(monthly) at the pre-publication price of $81 (regularly $90 a year). 


Semi-annual cumulations (2 issues) $35 a year. 


^ 
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Special combination price for all three publications (without cumulations) $235. 


Name Title 


Address ` 
a 0 Bid. 0 o Mp ono 
Dept. M3 ' Scheduled to begin publication in September, 1969. 
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Sylva Clapin 


NEW DICTIONARY OF AMERICANISMS. 
5,258 definitions of American words, phrases, 
nicknames, and expressions, including also En- 
glish words absorbed by Americans and words 
adopted from other languages. (1902) 


L.C. 68-17985 581 pp. $19.50 


i 


T. Lewis O. Davies 


A SUPPLEMENTARY ENGLISH GLOSSARY. 
A supplement to Richardson, Halliwell, Latham, 
and Nares containing old and new expressions 
not in these four works. (1881) 


L.C. 68-23468 736 pp. $24.50 


Edward Fraser and John Gibbons 


SOLDIER AND SAILOR WORDS . AND 
PHRASES, including slang of the trenches and 
the air force; British and American war-words 
and service terms and expressions in everyday 
use; nicknames, sobtiquets, and titles of regi- 
ments, with their origins; the battle-honours of 
the great war awarded to. the British atm: 
(1925) 

L.C. 68-30635 Thus. 


372 pp. $14.50 


Benjamin Homer Hall 


A COLLECTION OF COLLEGE WORDS AND 
CUSTOMS, comprising slang terms of Ameri- 
can and foreign colleges, with full definitions 
and quotations. (1856) : 
L.C. 68-17995 514 pp. $19.50 


James Orchard Halliwell-Phillipps 


A DICTIONARY OF ARCHAIC AND 
PROVINCIAL WORDS, obsolete phrases, pro- 


verbs, and ancient customs, from the four- 


zum 


- RESEARCH COMPANY 


d o7 


teenth century, 13th ed. 
L.C. 68-:31151 1,000 pp. 


(1889) 


2 vol. $38.50 


ORDER ON THIRTY-DAY - 


FREE TRIAL EXAMINATION : 





" dictionaries 


in Gale 
reprint 
editions 


Charles Mackay 


A DICTIONARY OF LOWLAND SCOTCH, 
with an introductory chapter on the poetry, 
humour, and literary history of the Scottish 
language and an appendix of Scottish proverbs. 
(1888) 

L.C. .68-17998 


398 pp. . $18.00 


Edward E. Morris 

AUSTRAL ENGLISH: A DICTIONARY OF 
AUSTRALASIAN WORDS, PHRASES, AND 
USAGES with aboriginal Australian and Maori 


words which have become incorporated in the 
language, and the commoner words that have 


had their origin in Australasia. (1898) 

L.C. 68-18003 525 pp. $28.50 

Charles Pettman 

AERICANDERISMS. A glossary of South 

African colloquial words and ‘phrases and of 
. place and other names. (1913) : 

L.C. oe 8007 598 pp. $24.50 


Waiter T. Rogers 


DICTIONARY OF ABBREVIATIONS. Being 
citations of those terms used in the proiessnts 
sports, and trades. (1913) . 

L.C. 68-30662 217 pp. 


Thomas Wright 
DICTIONARY OF OBSOLETE AND PRO- 
VINCIAL ENGLISH, containing words from 


the English writers previous to the nineteenth 
century. (1886) 


$9.50 


L.C. -67-24062 1,064 pp. 2 vol $23.00 
Book Tower 
Detroit, Michigan 19226. 
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Library Needs for the 
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|». "$panish-speaking" 


Arnulfo D. I Trejo . 


How can I make my library more meaning- 
ful to the Spanish-speaking people? This 
well-meaning question has been asked of me 
— with slight variations — in California, 
New York, Texas, Florida and more recent- 
ly in my own home state of Arizona. If the 
query had been asked. once, or even twice, 
it would have long been forgotten. As it 
happens, not only has the question re- 
curred frequently, but it is invariably asked 
by conscientious librarians who are genuine- 
ly interested in fulfilling their role in the 


This is a revised ver- 
sion of the speech de- 
livered by Dr. Trejo 
at the 1968 Arizona 
State. Library Association Convention held 
im Tucson, Arizona. The author, who is on 
leave from the University of Arizona, is 
presently on a year’s assignment in Caracas, 
Venezuela, as an ALA Library Consultant 
for the United States Agency for Interna- 
tional Development. an 
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profession to the best of their ability. Li- 
brarians who have planned strategies, at- 
tacked the problem, and yet won no. battles, 
know the many vicissitudes herent in the 
matter. 


Possibly the prime difficulty lies in not | 


really knowing who are the “Spanish-speak- 
ing" people. Not knowing.who we are, it 
becomes. easy to lump .various national 
groups under one broad designation. The 
danger of this action becomes obvious when 
we consider that to New Yorkers “Spanish- 
Speaking" is a term readily associated with 
Puerto Rieans; to Floridians the term 
means Cubans; and in Los Angeles, as in the 
greater part of the American Southwest, 


the “Spanish-speaking” are the Mexican- - 


Americans. Then, of course, in New. Mexi- 
co there are the Hispanos (Spanish) as they 
like to call themselves. 
cago the “Spanish-speaking” can just as 
well be the Puerto Ricans and/or the Mexi- 
can-Americans. ` | 


In places like Chi- © 


The people from Puerto Rico and Cuba n" E 


have many characteristics in common. In 
the course of. time, these people have devel- 
oped similar racial as well as cultural ties. 
Cubans as well as Puerto Ricans like to al- 
lude to. their likenesses. They can be heard 
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to sing: 
Cuba y Puerto Rico 

Gemelos son, 

Son gemelos de patria 

Y de corazón. 

(Cuba and Puerto Rico 

are twins; 

they are twins in fatherland 

. and also in spirit.) 

Despite this closeness, there. are marked 
differences that set the two national groups 
apart. Each one has its own history, cus- 
toms, values, and attitudes. Moreover, the 
Cubans as well as the Puerto Rieans wish 
to retain their own individuality. . 

The Mexican-Americans and the people of 
the Caribbean Islands are as different as the 
people of the American Southwest and the 
Antilles. It is not surprising then that we 
Should find ourselves distant from the 
Cubans and Puerto Ricans. 
ferences in history, culture, and, even in 
language. These dissimilarities among the 
three major groups generally comprised in 
the term “Spanish-speaking” more than 
suggest the inadequacy of the term “Span- 
ish-speaking." What magnifies the inap- 
propriateness of this misnomer and makes 


it absurd and misleading is the fact that - 


more than half of the ma Ld 
do not speak Spanish. 

If librarians are truly interested in 
reaching the Cubans, Mexican-Americans, 
and Puerto Ricans, special library programs 
must be designed and implemented to serve 
the specific needs of each one of these 
groups. If these programs are to be suc- 
cessful, librarians will need to become better 
informed in regard to these readers or po- 
' tential readers. Just as important is get- 
' ting the Spanish-surname individual in- 
volved in library programs to the extent 
. that he will help plan, implement, and actu- 
` ally take part in all levels of responsibility. 

In an effort to explore how the public 
library could better serve Mexican-Ameri- 
cans, I should like to venture some thoughts 
on this matter. First, let us begin by un- 
derstanding that the Mexican-American is 
an American either by birth or naturaliza- 
tion. Some of these Americans are new in 
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There are dif-. 


this country, having barely completed the 
time required for citizenship. There are 
others, however, who can trace their family 
residence in this region to the time preced- 
ing the signing of the Treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo in 1848. Of the total Mexican- 
American population, 85 per cent are na- 
tive-born. 

If the American of Mexican descent is 
poor, he generally encounters the same 
problems that plague the Mexican-Ameri- 
can minority throughout the Southwest. 
Whether he is a new or an old arrival in this 
country, his fate remains unchanged. The 
eyes of the Anglo-American seldom perceive 
the disparity existing between the new im- ' 
migrant and the American who has been 
here many years before this land belonged 
to the United States. One and all are Mexi- 
can to the Anglo. 

The size of the Mexican-American popu- 
lation is in excess of five million persons. 
This ‘is twice the entire population of 
Puerto Rico and five times the number of 
Puerto Ricans in the U. S. Eighty-seven 
per cent of the Mexican-Americans live in 
the five states of California, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Texas, and Colorado. 


The Mexican-American population has a 
high percentage of young people. In 1960 
there were nearly one and a half million 
children under fifteen years of age. The 
child ratio is in the neighborhood of one. 
Mexican-American to every five Anglos. 
Within this group of young adults is where 
we usually find Johnny Martínez. He lives 
in the barrio where traditions and customs 
of Mexico prevail. His language could be 
Spanish; that is, when he is not in school. 
Actually Johnny’s language is neither 
Spanish nor English. It is a mixture of 
both. Quite often he does not read English 
well. Since his teachers disregard cultural 
differences between Spanish-speaking and 
English-speaking children, the problems of 
Johnny Martinez are attributed to lack of 
mental alertness. The truth of the matter 
is that the teaching methods used in our 
schools have not given proper recognition to 
the cultural background of Mexican-Ameri- 
can students. The fault of this approach 
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can best be appreciated by taking into ac- 
count the findings of a study done in Tucson 
in the spring of 1958. 

The Wechsler Intelligence Seale for Chil- 
dren (WISC) was administered bilingually 
to 36 Spanish-speaking children ranging 
from grades 1C through 5. Most of the 
children came from homes and neighbor- 
hoods where English is known, but Spanish 
is the preferred language. These children 
learned Spanish in the home as their first 
language, and many began school at the 
age of six years knowing little or no En- 
glish. The results of that test are as fol- 
lows: The range of the English verbal IQ 
scores was from 45 to 118 points, and the 
mean for the group was 80.6. The range 
of the bilingual verbal IQ scores was 48 to 
118 points, and the mean for the group was 
85.2. This showed an average language 
barrier of 4.6 IQ points per student. 

It was found that there is usually a di- 
rect relationship between the degree of a 
student’s language barrier and the degree 
of difficulty he has in classroom achieve- 
ment. Of the total number of pupils tested, 
only three had no language barrier. The 
standard deviation of 4.05 points indicates 
that about 68 per cent of the pupils can be 
expected to have up to nine points of lan- 
guage barrier. It was also found that the 
language barrier diminished steadily with 
each successive year of schooling, but by 
the time pupils reach fifth or sixth grade, 
they are so far behind in their school work 
that many terminate by dropping out of 
school. 

As if getting caught up in school is not 
enough, the Mexican-American student con- 
fronts another difficult obstacle—accultura- 
tion. With each year of schooling, the 
child learns about another way of life. 
There are changes and adjustments that 
need to be made. Attitudes must be un- 
learned and replaced by a new way of think- 
ing and being. Those of us who have con- 
tinued our education gradually are able to 
blend the two cultures which we represent. 
Those who do not, however, are left with 
a sense of belonging in neither the Mexi- 
can nor the American way of life. 
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What the test revealed for a group of 
children in Tucson can well explain why 
throughout the Southwest, Mexican-Ameri- 
cans average 7.1 median years of schooling 
against 12.1 for Anglos and 9.0 for non- 
whites. Since little schooling and low in- 
comes go together, one can see why a large 
percentage of Mexican-Americans are a 
part of the disadvantaged population. In 
1960 nearly 243,000 Spanish-surname fam- 
ilies (85 per cent of all Mexican-American 
families) had an annual income of less than 
$3000. Further, only 10 per cent of Mexi- 
can-American urban males in the five south- 
western states were employed in non-manual 
occupations, and very little of this employ- 
ment was of high wage classification. In con- 
trast, 47 per cent of Anglo males in the 
region were in managerial and professional 
positions. 

With this background I think that we 


ean conclude that.our present-day educa-. 


tional system—and this includes libraries— 
has not met the needs of the Mexican- 
Ameriean; certainly not the needs of the 
poor Mexican-American. Libraries are or- 
ganized with the assumption that all their 
would-be patrons come from the ''main- 
stream" and can read and can read well. 
It is further assumed that these patrons can 
use catalogs, indexes, and other reference 
tools. Our modern libraries with their 
thick carpets and impressive stacks of 
books might be inviting to and used by 
those readers who are a part of the edu- 
cated and more fortunate society, but for 
the less privileged, they are awe-inspiring 
symbols of an America to which they do 
not belong. | 

Until very recently schools in the South- 
west have been discouraging Mexican- 
Americans from speaking Spanish in 
school. A reputable newspaper editor in 
Tucson, which is only sixty-five miles away 
from the Mexican border, less than a year 
ago openly declared that the United States 
should be a one-language nation. He came 
out strongly against bilingualism. This 
chauvinistic policy of a one-language coun- 
try has done immeasurable harm to the 
Mexican-American, to the extent that a 
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stigma has become attached to our maternal 
language. As a result, many of the so- 
called “Spanish-speaking” have not only 
ceased to speak the language of our parents 
or grandparents, but have grown to be 
ashamed of their Spanish language and the 
heritage that goes with it. 


This attitude is now in conflict with what 
is happening in many libraries today. Li- 
. braries located in communities with a 
. large population of Mexican-Americans 
are. now spending sizable funds provided 
by the government for the purpose of de- 
veloping better library service for the un- 


," derprivileged. Ironically their acquisitions 


include large purchases of books and jour- 
nals published in Spanish. Then, last Oc- 
tober the Books for the People Fund, Ince., 
and the Bro-Dart Foundation signed an 
agreement to compile and make available 
lists of Spanish-language books. It seems 
that this is in recognition of “the need for 
reading materials for more than one mil- 
lion Latin American children and adults 
with.a minimum reading ability.”* 

The well-intentioned people, who propose 
to improve the condition of the culturally 
disadvantaged by amassing. books which 
cannot be read, or if they can be read, 
depict a world with which the reader 
cannot identify himself, will soon need to 
review their programs in light of the eco- 
nomic, psychological, and sociological prob- 
lems of the ethnic group they intend to 
` help develop. There is "proof that it would 
be to the advantage of our people to be 
skilled not only in English but also in Span- 
ish. Unfortunately, only a small percent- 
age is proficient in both languages. The 
. percentage gets even smaller when it comes 
to reading and writing in English and 
. Spanish. | 

Only extensive research and experimenta- 
tion will eventually disclose ways and 


means of resolving the complex library 


l * New Project Will Select Spanish Language 
» . Books for Children and New Literate Adults," 

Information Service News Release, October 20, 
1967, Pan Ameriean Union (Department of 
. Public Information, Washington, D.C.) 
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problems that pertain to the poor Mexican- 
American. It seems inevitable that the 


future will bring changes to our traditional | 


system. I envision the big libraries being 
supplemented by a number of small eom- 
munity centers. Although these would be 
equipped simply, they would not lack in 
artistic and functional use. They would be 
staffed with highly qualified librarians who 
should not only have the skills to locate 
and impart information, but also know the 
language and the culture of the people 
whom they are to serve. The human re- 
sources would be buttressed by a core col- 


lection made up of basic reference works’ 


and selected books and journals representa- 
tive of the various disciplines of knowledge. 
This literature,. whether in English or 
Spanish, would be chosen for its readabil- 


ity, objectivity, and because it would de- , 


pict a world in which the reader could find 
himself. The collection would place empha- 
sis on the hispanic American cultures, but 
at the same time, include books which would 
provide an unbiased’picture of our country 
and the peoples of other nations as well. 

Moreover, these centers would have the 
latest audiovisual materials and equipment 
to receive and transmit information. The 


emphasis and greater responsibility, how- 


ever, would rest on the staff of the centers 
for, after all, they are the only ones who 
can perceive and understand the nature of 
the gap now existing between those who 
read and those would-be readers whose 


principal limitations are fear of embar- | 


rassment over language, dress, cultural 
mannerisms, and an overpowering sense 


that they, may not be able to unravel the 


maze associated with the world of books. 

The conventional libraries that are 
charged with the responsibility of serving 
the culturally deprived might do well to 


. Spend more on materials such as films, film- 


strips, phono-records, art prints, slides, and 
pictures. Consideration should also be 
given to more space for exhibits. A reader 
might be more easily drawn to the library 
by a collection of photographs of his 
ancestors than by a book on Renoir. Addi- 
tional space might also be allocated in li- 
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braries to allow. for more organized activi- 
ties. Women would gather to learn about 
patterns for dressmaking, cooking, and 
other aspects of homemaking. Men would 
go to the library as a group to learn how 
to read a micrometer or to find out the 
basics of do-it-yourself "house repairs. 
There might be classes in English and citi- 
zenship for both men and women. 


Some librarians may feel that these in- 
structional activities are the responsibility 
of the school. In effect, they may be: It 
is not always easy to draw the dividing 
line, but the enterprising librarian will 
somehow manage to interpret the. func- 
tions of the library.in broader terms than 
those that are spelled out in black and 
white. ‘The results? Yes, new readers in 
our libraries. 


If I have placed more emphasis on the 
non-book materials now, it is because I 
wish to see in the not-too-distant future 
a greater interest in and a greater demand 
for books by the Mexican-American. You 
may know of other means to accomplish 
this goal. If you do, try them. Imagina- 
tive and expanded efforts must be made to 
lure the potential reader to books and in- 
still in him a desire to use the library over 
and over and over again as a source of 
knowledge and enjoyment. | 


Let us help others to discover the won- 
ders of the printed word. Let us make 
our Southwest bloom as it has never 
bloomed before, with all of its societies 
participating together to make one strong 
and united America. | 
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CHRISTMAS: 
A PICTORIAL PILGRIMAGE 


Pierre Benoit, Elhanan. Hagolant, Konrad 
Leube. Make a modern-day pilgrim’s journey 
to the Holy Land through this fascinating 
book. Seventeen full-color pages, over 

gixty black-and-white illustrations, and 
excellent commentary—a work of art. $7 95 


THE STRUCTURE OF AWARENESS 


Thomas C. Oden. An experiment in theological 
and humanistic study sees human perception 
and experience in seven dimensions or 
relationships—three are temporal, four are 
categories of being. $6.50 


A LIFE FULL OF SURPRISES 


Lloyd John O gilvie. Taking the Sermon on 

the Mount as a plueprint for a way of living, 
Mr. Ogilvie offers fresh evidence of individ- 
uals undergoing amazing renewal through 

the power of Christ. $3 
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RED PONCHO AND BIG BOOTS 


Jim Palmer. Murray Dickson, missionary- 
minister, —“the man with the big feet”—left 
an indelible print in the soil of the moun- 
tains, jungles, and valleys of Bolivia. This is 
his fascinating story—told by a friend who 
knew him well. $4.50 


THE INTERNATIONAL - ` 
LESSON ‘ANNUAL, 1970. 


Horace R. Weaver, editor; lesson analysis by 
Charles M. Laymon. Comprehensive commen- 
tary on the International Sunday School 
Lessons offers specific helps for each Sunday 
in the year. $3.75 


OCTOBER 13. 


THE TREES OF CHRISTMAS 


A delightful mixture of fact and folklore, 

the simple and the sophisticated. Twenty- 
three trees in full color along with step-by-step 
directions for making all hand-made decora- 
tions make a peautiful book. Each is gift 
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SECULAR ART 
WITH SACRED THEMES 


Jane Dillenberger. An examination of the 
works of Derain, Chagall, Manzu, Picasso, and 
Newman reveals a deep and directly religious 
basis. Includes over fifty excellent photo- 
graphs. $7.50 


THE NURSING HOME VISITOR 


Frances Avery Faunce. Valuable insight into 
the art of visiting patients and revealing 

facts on what it’s like to be one. Written by 
one who lives in a nursing home. 

Cloth, $4; paper, $2.45 


THE SACRAMENTS: AN EXPERIMENT 

- IN ECUMENICAL HONESTY 

Ernest J. Fiedler and R. Benjamin Garrison. 
Important dialogue between a Roman 

Catholic priest and a Protestant pastor con- 
cerning the meaning of the sacraments. $3.50 


IN SEARCH OF FOUNDATIONS 

ENGLISH THEOLOGY 190) - 1920 

Thomas A. Langford. Considers such issues 
as biblical versus ecclesiastical authority 

and Christology—including viewpoints of 
Roman Catholics, Quakers, and others. $6.95 


RETIRE TO ACTION — 

Julietta K. Arthur. 'This thoroughly re- 
searched retirement manual offers 

help for both the retired and those planning 
for retirement who wish to remain active. $5.95 


THE CHURCH IN EXPERIMENT 
Rudiger Reitz. A first-hand survey of the 


revolutionary changes taking place in Ameri- 


can Protestantism concentrates on 
reconstruction of congregations and 
specialized ministry. $4.75 
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THE IMAGE OF MAN 


IN €. S. LEWIS 

William Luther White. The first major . o5 
critique of Lewis published since his death—  - E 
examines all his writings and offers an 
extensive and valuable bibliography. $5.95 


NOVEMBER 10 


TELEVISION-RADIO- 

FILM FOR CHURCHMEN | i 
Communication for Churchmen Volume Íl 6 
B. F. Jackson, Jr., editor. Each medium is 

discussed in depth and concrete suggestions 

are given for employing all of them to best 

advantage in the work of the church. $6.50 


STRANGERS AND EXILES 


Frederick A. Norwood. A definitive historical 
work traces the story of exiles and strangers 
from the Exodus to the homeless men of the 
twentieth century. Two volumes, $25 


THE NEW SHAPE 
OF PASTORAL THEOLOGY 


William B. Oglesby, Jr., editor. Twenty-four 

essays written in honor of Seward Hiitner’s 

creative work in the field of pastoral theology. . 
Contributors are former students and long- ` 
time associates of Dr. Hiltner. $7.95 


THE OFFICE OF APOSTLE 

IN THE EARLY CHURCH 

Walter Schmithals ; translated by John E. 
Steely. An extensive study of the office of 
apostle in the early church, early Christian 
mission, and church order. $6.50 


READY I 
VENTURES IN WORSHIP 


David James Randolph, editor. These are 
truly ventures in worship, ventures that 
reflect the style of our times—-earthy, frag- e 
mentary, fast-paced. Loose-leaf, punched for 

binder, enclosed in envelope. $1.50 
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This new card tray is mostly plastic. Trust us. 


You know us. We’ve been making wooden card catalog trays as long 
as you can remember. And we still do for that matter. So whv would 
we jeopardize our reputation with a tray that’s mostly plastic? 
Because it’s something special. And it can save you money. 

For one thing, we don’t use an ordinary plastic. We use a 
material called "Cycolac" that’s stronger and far more 
durable. Secondly, the tray front is wood. So it keeps 

the furniture look and warmth. Allows us to offer 
several label holder designs, standard or special 
wood stains, ebonized or solid color fronts. 
And the trays can be interchanged with the 
wooden ones. What's more, you still get 
our metal positive locking follower block 
plus our trouble-free snap-out rod. 
Al] at a lower cost. 

For more information on our 
plastic card catalog tray or 
our regular wooden tray 
and cabinets, contact 
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Libraries in the Therapeutic Society 


With the encouragement of federal funds 
` under Title IV A of the Library Services 


and Construction Act, library service to: 


institutionalized Americans may be .enter- 
ing a golden age. © 

For the first time plans have been devel- 
oped in all states for correcting the scanda- 
lous excuses for library service currently 


offered to the residents of state institutions. 


In a few cities, such as Milwaukee, funds 
under the Older Americans Act have 
sparked innovative programs for the aging. 
At the suggestion of the Adult Services 
Division Committee on Library Service to 
an Aging Population, an institute will be 
conducted in the fall of 1969 at Wayne 
State University under the Higher Educa- 
tion Act Title II B, to prepare librarians 
from fifty states to offer iraining to librar- 
ians within their own areas for Work with 
the aging. 

The U.S. Office of Education Division of 
Library Programs has added an Institution- 
al library consultant to its staff in the very 
capable person of Margaret C. Hannigan. 

Under Title II B of the Higher Education 
Act, funds have been granted to five univer- 
sities to conduct in-service training insti- 


tutes for work with the MENi tionalizen . 


and handicapped. 
` The present series of articles grew a of 


conversation between Eleanor Phinney, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Association of Hos- 


pital and Institution Libraries, and Gerald 
Shields, editor of the ALA Bulletin. In view 
of the many exciting developments now oc- 
curring throughout the country in institu- 
tional librarianship, and the fact TERI the 
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Bulletin had not given special attention to 


institutional libraries for nearly four years, 
it was decided to produce not a single issue ` 


devoted to institutional librarianship, but a 
series of articles in several successive issues 
of the Bulletin which could thén be gath- 


“ered into a single cover print. 


. As a part of this series, the following 
articles will appear within the next few 
months, some of them by librarians whose 


names are household words in this profes- : 
sion, others by authorities in related fields . 


who have much to teach us. The articles 
are listed in the order in which they will 
appear. ZELUM 


The Effects of the Institution on the Person, 
by David Wineman, School of Social 
Work, Wayne State University. 

A sociologist, talking to institution li- 
brarians, discusses the positive and nega- 
tive impact of the institutional environ- 


ment upon the person and how library 
services may be structured to reinforce or 


counteract its effects. 

Services in Hospital and Institution Libra- 
ries: The Challenge of the Therapeutic 
Society, by Margaret E. Monroe, director, 
Library School, University of Wisconsin. 


This paper, given first at the ALA con- : 


ference in Kansas City, examines the role 
of the hospital and institution library in 
the context of a total commitment by so- 
ciety to maintain in its citizens a high 

. level of physical, mental, and emotional 
health and to offer those persons under 

- Special stress maximum opportunity to 
retain contact with normalcy. 
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^", Services an Integrated Hospital Library Can 


and Cannot Provide, by Barbara Coe 
Johnson, director of libraries, Harper 
Hospital, Detroit. 

This paper explains to patients' librarians 
the problems and responsibilities of the 
medical librarian and makes a plea for 
publie libraries to assume responsibility 
for library services to patients. 

The Challenge of Mental Retardation: Con- 
structive Responses by the Institutional 
Librarian, by Barbara H. Baskin, former- 
ly Department of Special Education, 
Wayne State University. 

An educator in special education suggests 
guidelines to librarians’ planning services 
for the mentally retarded in institutions. 
Library Services to the Senior Citizen, a 
position paper by Muriel Javelin, adult 
services consultant, Nassau Library Sys- 
tem, Garden City, New York. 

This is a comprehensive survey of what 
public libraries are doing to serve the 
aging living in the community, with some 
observations on what should be happen- 
Ing. . 

Guidelines for Public Library Service to the 
Institutionalized Aging, by Dorothy Ro- 
mani, coordinator, Extension Department, 
Detroit Public Library. | 

A publie librarian with many years' ex- 
perience in administering library service 


to residents of institutions and hospitals . 


discusses the practical problems of staff- 
-ing, relationships with institution person- 
nel, budgeting, etc. 
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Institutional 


Library Services to the Mentally Ill, by 


Margaret Kinney, librarian, U.S. Veter- 
an's Administration Hospital, Bronx, 
New York. | 

A survey of new trends and opportunities 
in library service to patients in psychia- 
tric hospitals. 


Correctional Libraries amd LSCA Title IV 


A, by Rev. Gervase Brinkman, chaplain, 
Illinois State Prison, Joliet, Illinois. 

This article traces the history of Title 
IV A of the Library Services and Con- 


- struction Act, as it relates to correctional 


libraries, and the effect of the legislation 
within the last three years. 


Extending Public Library Services to the 


Homebound, by John A. McCrossan, as- 
sistant professor of library science, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

An overview of major programs conduct- 
ed by American public libraries for handi- 
capped children and adults confined to 
their homes is combined with an analysis. 
of the need for these services, their cost, 
and special problems. | 


Institutional Library Service at the State 


Level, by Bob Wang, institutional library 
consultant, Indiana State Library. 

This directory of state library personnel 
responsible for institutional library ser- 
vice and chart of major services now 
being provided, or planned in state insti- 
tutions under the Library Services and 
Construction Act, Title IV A, was com- 
piled originally by a new institutional 
library consultant for his own guidance. 
| Librarianship: Objectives, 
Challenges and Opportunities, by Marga- 
ret C. Hannigan, coordinator, Library 
Services and Construction Act, Title IV, 
Division of Library Programs, U.S. Of- 
fice of Education. 

Out of many years of experience as a 
hospital librarian, and as a consultant on 
à state and national level, Margaret 
Hannigan reviews the human values of 
library service in institutions. 


Genevieve Casey | 
Associate Professor, Library 
Science, Wayne State University 
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The Effects of 


on the 


David Wineman 


Part of a series edited for the ALA Bul- 
letin by Genevieve Casey, Associate Profes- 
sor, Library Science, Wayne State Univer- 
sity.. | M 


Introduction 


Human societies exist wherever man exists 
because human kind has functional needs 
for social interaction. 
of needs imposes certain limits in every 
society as to who will be retained in the 
interaction system. To certain people so- 
ciety says something like this: “Given the 
circumstances of your style of behavior 
and its offense to our sensibilities and sense 
of security, we are going to put you in a 
place from which you may not leave until 
we say so and we will not say so, if ever, 
until you change your stripes." 

' What is the effect on the person of this 
process of removing him from the social 
circulation of the free community to the 
place we call an institution? The term, 
"effect," is broadly connotative. In com- 
monsensical terms what we mean by it is 
simply a change of some kind produced in 





David Wineman is a professor in the School 
of Social Work at Wayne State University. 
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Yet, this very set. 


_ Libraries in the 
Therapeutic Society 


the Institution 


Person 


something by something else. Further, if 


the something that is affected or changed 


is a human being there is, or should be, 
some concern as to whether the change in 
question is good or bad for him. It is 
worthwhile, indeed quite necessary, to note 
that the state of knowledge about human 
behavior is still at a point where we are 
not always able to either predict what ef- 
fects a given experience is going to have 
on a person, or, after he has been exposed 
to it, how what one sees has been caused 
by that experience. Yet, in spite of this 
intermediate status of human behavioral 
knowledge, there is good and sufficient rea- 
son to fear the effects of institutions on 
people. | 

First, certain conditions are allowed to 
exist in many institutions that are so gross- 
ly abusive to human functioning that the 
niceties of the scientific or non-scientific 
status of our knowledge is not even a rele- 
vant question. It would be like asking, 
“Is, or was, the concentration camp experi- 
ence really hurtful to people?” ` 

Second, there are few institutions that 
really have a central, guiding philosophy 
of care and treatment. Even the inter- 
mediate status of human behavioral knowl- 
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edge furnishes much richer materials than 
are being utilized in most institutions. To 
admit that we are not at the stage of pre- 
dictive knowledge about human behavior 
does not mean that we know nothing about 
it. 

Third, and this is partly a matter of 
knowledge (not knowing enough) and part- 
ly of values (not caring enough), there is 
insufficient understanding and attention 
paid to the concept that a people-handling 
environment like an institution is a com- 
plex organization. The number and kinds 
of specific experiences that an institutional 
resident undergoes and that hit him with 
the speed and penetration of a bullet is 
vastly underrated. He is exposed to the 
action of a large network of staff roles 
ranging all the way from thinly trained 
non and subprofessionals who are in touch 
with the most intimate details of his hour 
to hour existence and: who have almost 
total power over him, to the more re- 
mote professional roles (psychiatrist, social 
worker, clinieal psychologist, occupational 
therapist worker, nurse, librarian, physio- 
therapist, classroom teacher, various cler- 
gy, etc.). There is little if any awareness 
on the part of the practitioner of these roles 
that what happens to a patient or an in- 
mate outside of his own role orbit affects 
both the patient and the power of his own 
role behavior to influence the patient. Along 
with this role network, the patient or in- 
mate is exposed to specific pieces or in- 
gredients of the total setting-—the other 
residents, roles and policies, group proc- 
esses, the physiezi aspects of the setting 
itself, the values of the staf, and many 
others. An environment contains things 
of both a physical and social nature. These 
things are the stuff that needs to be speci- 
fied and studied when we talk about the 
effects of a setting on people. How these 
things or ingredients interact with each 
other and with staff roles and the result- 
ant total influence on residents is one of 
the most seriously neglected issues in in- 
stitutional management. This, then, be- 
comes a final reason for concern about peo- 
ple in institutions and what is happening 
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to them: their lives are simply undercon- 
ceptualized by the public at large and the 
people who are responsible for institutional 
management. Thus, much can be happen- 
ing to them that is simply not even dreamed 
of. 

The above three themes will be discussed 
in the balance of this paper under the fol- 
lowing subtitles: 1) Deviance and deviant 
places: the captor-captive condition; 2) 
From terror to therapy; 3) The interactive 
influences of setting ingredients and staff 
roles upon each other and upon the insti- 
tutional resident. | 


Deviance and deviant places: the ` 
captor-captive condition? 


The relation between the staff member 
of the institution and its resident may be 
thought of as a captor-captive relationship. 
While it might appear that such a designa- 
tion only fits so-called high security set- 
tings such as jails and certain mental hos- 
pitals and their multiplicity of locks and 
walls, it applies just as much to so-called 
open settings such as some children’s in- 
stitutions where a limited amount of com- 
munity contact does take place in the form 
of public school attendance and recreation- 
ally connected excursions away from the 
home base of the setting. Usually the 
child does not want of his own will to be 
there (although if he is well taken care 
of and given support for healthy growth 
and development he may not want to 
leave). If he runs away he is brought 
back by police. If he runs away enough 
and convinces those who run the setting 
that they indeed cannct keep him there 
then he will be put in a higher security 
setting from which he cannot run away 
so easily if at all. The child’s knowledge 
of this set of possibilities makes him as 
much a captive in an open setting as if 
he were in a closed one. 

Captor-captive states may be conceived 
of as inherently inimical to the human 
condition because they jeopardize the hu- 
manity of both captor and captive. Yet, 
that a society does this to people does not 
necessarily mark it as inhuman. It would 
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not be in the interest of humanness to 
allow individuals who are dangerous to 
themselves or others to remain in the free 
community. So it is not in the creation 
of classes of captives but in its recognition 
of the danger in doing this and in its readi- 
ness to take countermeasures against de- 
humanization and abuse of its captives 
once created that marks the civility or in- 
civility of a society. Such countermeasures 
against dehumanization and abuse include 
in their ambit not only the abolition of 
cruelty and brutalization but equally the 
undertaking of measures to heal the devi- 
ance of the captive so that he may be re- 
Stored to his rightful freedom in the com- 
munity as soon as possible. Institutions 
which fail to meet such standards are as 
deviant from the conception of humanness 
as their captives are deviant in their func- 
tioning and the society that spawns them 
as well. Thus, places for deviants may 
become pretty deviant places. Indeed an 
incredible number of American institutions 
are just that. Captor and captive become 
indistinguishable in their shared inhuman- 
ity; the cannibalization of the human spirit 
wins the day against civility.? 

The following kinds of things frequent- 
ly occur in eaptor-captive settings. They 
are conceded to be destructive to the total 
functioning of the person by the profes- 
sions which are usually participants in the 
operations of such places: psychiatry, 
clinical psychology, and social work, even 
though none of these professions has thus 
far shown the courage, energy, and moral 
commitment inherent in their own codes 
of ethics to take countermeasures to oblit- 
erate such inhuman conditions. There are 
other types of abuse but those cited are 
meant to be representative of the most 
severe. | | 

Physical brutolization: This occurs in 
the form oí beating, deprivation of food, 
enforced immobility -(e.g., standing for 
hours without being allowed to move), 
sensory deprivation (e.g., the use of quiet 
rooms for hours with little light or other 
signs of reality), spontaneous use of group 
sadism “to teach a kid a lesson,” just to 
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mention a few. These may violate the 
constitutional right to be free from cruel’ 
and unusual punishment when they occur 
in state agencies. | 

Psychic humiliation: This takes the form 
of a variety of tactics for stripping the 
person of-all semblance of human dignity. 
Examples are shaming, .exploiting soft 
spots, needling and teasing, refusing to per- 
mit one to “give his side’ of a conflict, 
arbitrary use of authority, and the use of 
invidious terms like “animal,” “bastard,” 
and “nigger” directed by persons in au- 
thority to patients and inmates. 

Sexual traumatization: This occurs in 
settings where more powerful and insti- 
tutionally sophisticated residents force the ` 
equivalent of homosexual rape upon the 
weaker and less sophisticated. 

Condoned use of feared indigenous lead- 
ers for behavior management: A usually 
tacit but sometimes open deal is made be- 
tween those in authority and such leaders, 
who are then permitted wider leeway than 
normal, given certain privileges, et cetera, 
in exchange for the exercise of brutal con- 
trol measures on weaker group members.’ 

Chronic exposure to programless boré- 
dom: Certain settings simply have nothing 
for people to do. They sit and go crazy 
or mutilate each other in outbursts of plain 


tension and/or symptom blowups because 


of a systematic drainage of activity 
structures. 

Unclean grouping: This includes enforced 
living together of clinically incompatible 
mixtures of human beings who cannot 
avoid symptom and trait clashes which 
worsen their problems. Too wide a range 
of sophistication and toughness, psychosis 
and delinquency, developmental levels, -so- 
cioeconomic and cultural styles is clearly 
contra-indicated by any  professionally- 
based theory but may occur under certain 
conditions. of poliey stupidity, downright 
decadence, shortage of institutional space 
and personnel, and/or neglect. 

symptom-squeezing forms of punish- 
ment: Punishment with disturbed children 
and adults is generally antihygienic because 
of their psychological and emotional im- 


t 
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pairment. In many residential settings 
for disturbed people, however, there is 
wholesale violation of this principle. More- 
over, in the eagerness to get some kind of 
pleasure/pain hold on the person, a special 
attack on his functioning is mounted by 
selection of certain punishment experiences 
that squeeze already existing symptom- 
loaded areas. 

Thus, for example, the use of restriction 
of home visiting privileges is apt to do 
just that. These are people who have bro- 
ken down in the family system in a society 
where the family unit is viewed as the 
. basie protective and status-giving experi- 
ence. Yet, this pathology-infected area be- 
comes the, very one used to control the per- 
son's behavior in the institution. There 
is no implication here that home visiting 
should be uncontrolled, only that the cri- 
teria which control it should give priority 
to individual needs, not the behavioral con- 
trol requirements of the institution. An- 
other example of symptom squeezing is the 
` use of dark isolation rooms, regardless of 
the fact that the person may have a severe 
phobia about being alone and in the dark. 
Restrietion of food with severely regressed 
people is a case in point—so is physical pun- 
ishment of youth already fixed on a delin- 
quent identity stressing toughness and any 
punishment at all of the individual with 
heavily masochistically-oriented function- 
ing who seeks pain as part of his sickness. 
_ Enforced work routines in the guise of 
vocational training: While it is possible that 
an educationally well-designed work train- 
ing program may be integrated with house- 
keeping and maintenance chores, this is 
rare in most public institutions. Usually 
it is designed more to take the place of 
programming, which is ignored, or to save 
on administrative cost. Where there is no 
central theory which relates it to the pa- 
tient’s or inmate’s problem, it is simply 
not defensible and arguably constitutes a 
violation of the right to be free from in- 
- voluntary servitude. | 

Violations of privacy: These range all 
the way from having to live in pigsty ar- 
' rangements of dense crowding to unauthor- 
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ized searches of person and property. 

It is ineredible to have to report that 
such conditions exist in our institutions 
some seventy years after Freud's founding 
of psychoanalysis, fifty or more years after 
the birth of the mental hygiene movement, 
in a society that prides itself on its demo- 
cratic ethos and is the most affluent in the 
world. Is it not even more shocking thai . 
several hundred thousand childrén are ex- 
posed to such experiences in child-loving 
America? | 

Surely, faced with this, only some hid- 
den, miraculous strength on the part of 
any captive can prevent further breakdown 
and damage to his functioning. But such 
miraeulous strength is not likely to reside 
in the people who become captives. 


From terror to therapy® 

An irony bordering upon the cynical and 
nihilistic is found in the fact that most 
eaptor-captive institutions are billed as 
“curative.” Our prison system is accorded 
the euphemism ‘of “corrections” and the 
term “mental hospital” promises cure as 
part of its medical heritage. Yet terror, 
not therapy, is the “name of the game” 
in many settings. 

Still, it is not inevitable, though common, 
that dehumanizing abuse should occur. The 
road from terror to therapy is not impass- 
able and good institutions exist to prove 
it. To travel this road there has. to be 
double commitment on the part of those 
responsible for institutions: 1) There must 
be a central, dominant philosophy of care 
and treatment which becomes part of the 
system of knowledge of all staff regardless 
of their particular roles and skills, and 2) 
it must be recognized that institutions are 
complex environments possessing a wide 
range of ingredients or structures which 
bear directly on the lives and functioning 
of the people who live within them. 

For the purposes of this paper and the 
demand of its title, “The Effects of the In- 
stitution on the Person," an examination 
of the ingredients or structures that bear 
directly on the lives and functioning of 
people will be undertaken. Each of the 
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following should be thought of as occur- 
ring in institutional environments as inher- 
ent features of their social landscape. “The 
question that needs to be answered in any 
place, in line with the double commitment 
stressed above, is: Are these pieces recog- 
nized and does the staff Seek, in its plan- 
ning and behavior toward the residents, 
to control] them in the resident's favor 
as dictated by its central philosophy of 
treatment ? 26 l 

The basic social structure: The term *'so- 
eial structure" itself can have so many 
meanings that as Redl suggests it is as 
. “extendable and collapsible as a balloon."7 

Herein it refers, first, to the arrangements 
within an environment that control social 
and emotional interactions among -those 
who live there, favoring some types of in- 
teractions and inhibiting others. For in- 
stance, in the children’s institutional field 
there are three fairly common and distinct 
types of social structure: cottage, ward, 
dormitory. Each of these favors or sets 
up somewhat different types of interper- 
sonal exchanges between the child and the 
adult. In the cottage type there are sepa- 
rate cottages in which anywhere from ten 
to eighteen children may live with two cot- 
tage parents. who are a married: couple. 
Even though the child is fully aware that 
his cottage parents are not his own par- 
ents and that the other children who live 
there are not his siblings, the structure 
itself, in emulating a family, creates a pro- 
pensity for the unleashing of family type 
reactions. A child in such an arrangement 
‘will tend perhaps to have more thoughts 
and feelings directed toward the two adults 
of a child-parent nature and toward other 
children in the. cottage of a sibling nature 
than if he. were in either a ward or a 
dormitory. In the ward there may be 
thirty children and a number of male and 
female aides and psychiatric nurses on a 
double or triple shift basis each twenty- 
four hours. None of these adults is given 
the role name of parent and it is quite 
clear that less stimulation of the parent- 
child. memory track will tend to occur. 

On the other hand, a dormitory with 
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-each other. 


twenty to thirty boys and two to three male 
dorm leaders elicits still another type of re- 
sponse distinct from that. of either the cot- 
tage or the ward. No argument is being 
made here that any of these sociostructural ` 
arrangements is inherently better than any 
other. They are introduced to show the 
difference between them in terms óf what 
they may do to the children and to indicate 
that any institution that wants to do a 
good job of care and treatment will have 
to be aware of these differences so that the ` 
structure it selects fits their children best, . 
not the taste pattern of the board or the 
fiscal habits of a budget committee. . 
Second, social structure refers to the 
kinds of roles that exist in a setting in 
their entirety. Who may be expected to 
be in charge of what and how clearly these 


distinctions are spelled out so that the resi- ^ : 


dent is as clear as possible about “what it 
is all about" is important. Such things as 
the resident’s conception as to whether he.’ 


is being fairly treated or being given the .' . 
run-around will hinge on how clearly the  ',- 


fole system is spelled out in the first place. 
Third, the pecking order or social power ` 
arrangements among the staff must be wor- 
ried about. This is a complex matter. It 
does not follow the formal arrangements | 
of the place but the informal relationships 
and feelings that the staff have toward 
Every setting in which people 
live develops such a pecking order. Who 
has influence among staff, who will be 
listened to more than who else—this is 
what this concept connotes. No matter 
how much the staff wishes to keep this a. 
secret from the resident, or how much it 
may be carefully concealed by official role 
titles or job classifieation codes, the resi- . 


dent will usually be. able to sniff it out. ` 


The question is: How much is such a peck- 
ing order at odds with the official role and 
responsibility system of a place, and in . 
turn how much does it introduce confusion. 
or manipulation temptations to the resi- 
dent population? 

Fourth, an integral aspect of social struc- 
ture (and there are many dimensions that 
are not being dealt with) existing in every 
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` How aware ean the staff 


+ environment and which must be made as 
‘clear as possible to the residential popula- 
tion is the communication network. Just 
who can be approached to listen to what? 
What are the real communication lines that 
are open and which are secretly clogged 
in staff communication network? It is 
not being suggested here that this complex- 
ity can easily be dealt with by institutional 
staff, but to ignore it is to alienate the 
residential population and force certain 
residents into chronic insecurity and 
. distrust. | ON | 
"The value system that oozes out of our 
pores" 5: Both children and adult captives 
not only respond to what institutional staff 
say or put in mimeograph circulars, they 
also smell the value feelings of the staff 


even when, as Redl puts it, “we don't smell | 


our body odor any more." The issue here 
is: What are the values that are there to 
smell and how do they affect the way in 
which the resident experiences the setting? 
itself become 
about the consistency between what they 
proclaim versus how they feel and how this 
is hitting the patient or inmate? When a 
staff member has to limit a patient, some- 
times sharply, does he emit a clue that he 
still feels for the patient even though he 
sticks to his demand that whatever is going 
on be stopped “right now!”? Conversely, 
although pious statements may be made 
about how much the staff wants the child 
or adult to feel at home, does the arrange- 
` ment of the furniture, the lock-up of cer- 
tain areas, etc., call them liars right away? 

Behavioral regulations: institutional rou- 
tines and group rituals: Redi argues that 
many institutions miss the boat by coming 
down hard on one side or the other of 
the argument: “Are rules and routines 
good or bad?” All places that deal with 
institutional populations of children or 
adults should recognize that emotional se- 
curity and impulse control are related to the 
“sequence of events and conditions under 
which people undergo certain repetitive 


^ maneuvers in their life space.”® It is silly 


to argue thet rules and routines are either 
good or bad. The question that should be 
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asked as empirically as possible is: Which 
routines and rules are best for which kinds 
of populations? | | 

Further, not only the institution per se 
but the group itself may have certain 
rituals that it follows when a member has 
displeased it and others that the individual 
follows to get back into the good graces of 
the group when he has sinned. It is nec- 
essary for a staff to know when these group 
rituals are behind squabbles and fights that 
inmate populations have and how much 
they are playing into these in their own 
discussions and judgments about punish- 
ment and the setting of limits. Too eager 
a staff shaping of punishment that follows 
the group code may leave certain individ- 
uals helpless and exploited targets of pow- 
erful indigenous leaders; and too unrelated 
a limit setting system leaves the group 
hungry for private punishment. 

The impact of group processes: Quite 
apart from the group rituals referred to 
above that become directly involved in be- 
havioral control, there is a host of group 
effects which simply drip from the ceilings 
and walls of any institution. Such things 
as overall group atmosphere, scapegoating, 
sub-clique formation, group excitement 
waves, individuals getting sucked into act- 
ing out the needs of the group—these are 
as real as the bed on the floor, the food, 
the recreational equipment, the locks on 
the doors. They hit behavior just as hard, 
too. No institutional staff that pretends to 
be doing a job of patient or inmate man- 
agement and therapy can afford to ignore 
them. 

Trait clusters: Institutional populations 
are part of a social structure. Small 
groups affect individuals, true, but each 
person is also an individual with a whole, 
repertory of individual character traits. 


‘His behavior stems from these as much as 
-it does from the social structure and the 


group environment. Some trait patterns of 
individuals exert powerful effect on those 
around them. As Redl puts it so graphi- 
cally : 

Bobby, who shares a room with John, is within 
striking distance of whatever personal pecu- 
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liarities John may happen to throw at others. 
. . . His presence and the observation of his 
personality do something to Bobby for John 
not only his character traits and neurotic syn- 
dromes, he also swings them around his body 
like a wet bathing towel, and they are going 
to hit whoever gets into their path, innocent 
or not. In short, personality traits remain psy- 
chological ‘entities for the psychologist who 
watches them in youngsters. They are real 
things that hit and scratch if you get in their 
way, for the room mate and all the people on 
the ward.10 


bos 


Thus, the staff of any institution must de- 


termine just what does exist in terms of 
trait clusters of, the people who live there 
as a step toward making judgments about 
the entirely separate question of which 
ones should co-exist with each other and 
which should be kept carefully separated. 


Activity structure and the nature of con- 
stituent performances: Part of the im- 
pact an institution has on both children and 
adults lies in what they are allowed or re- 
quested to do—its system of activities. Any 
given activity will have a degree and kind 
of structure to it which requires the per- 
former to do certain tasks in order to 
achieve the payoff that the activity holds. 
These tasks have been termed “constituent 
performances.” Games, arts and crafts, 
^ woodwork, outings, overnight trips, cook- 
outs, discussion groups, musical evenings, 
etc. all present demands that the patient 
must meet such as skills, formal and in- 
formal rules, etc. These constituent per- 
formance demands combined with the kind 
of payoff wil have important implieations 
for the release of tension, frustration or 
excitement produetion, self pride versus 
humiliation reactions, and so forth. Earlier 
in this paper an indictment of some places 
was made to the effect that they~ exposed 
people to “programless boredom.” Here 
we see that even when a setting does not 
do that it cannot afford to be cavalier about 
what it offers. 
thinking is needed in this area. 

Space, equipment, time, and props: This 
strange-looking assortment of names refers 
to the enormous influence on individual and 
group behavior of spatial arrangements, 
the kind and abundance of equipment, the 
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Careful, technically directed | 


use of time (as in the sense of good and 
bad timing), and the fascinating way in 
which exposures of people to the presence- 
of certain physical props can suddenly make | 
behavior pop out which never would have 
happened.otherwise. For instance, certain 
fights break out because of crowding. Or, 


when children are being moved from “A” . 


building to “C” building for their gym 
period through a longish underground tun- 
nel which they accidentally found out has 
fascinating echo effects while running, they 
ean be depended upon to give the aide a 


rough time because of the running and : | 


echo lure of the tunnel—space. In an arts 
and crafts session a bad batch of plaster 
of paris which hardens too fast produces 
one frustration explosion after another. 
An insufficient number of ball pin hammers 
in the shop starts fights every day (which 
are then blamed upon the patient's pa- 
thology!)——equipment. Or, let a group 
worker try to have a discussion with a 
group without having checked the room to 
see if perhaps an innocent-looking baseball 
or volleyball hasn't been left around by 
accident. Before he knows it some kid will 
have reached for it, started throwing it up 
and down or bouncing it and poof!—the 
discussion vanishes faster than the speed 
of light in a quick contagion reaction 
throughout the group of throwing the ball 
around— prop effect. Similarly if someone 
wants to have a well-intended pep talk on 
"not leaving things around all over the 
ward" five minutes before visiting time, 


‘mealtime, or a looked-forward-to occupa- 


tional therapy period, he is apt to run into 
frustration reactions, rejection, withdraw- 
al, or any one of a range of avoidant and 
hostile responses simply because of bad tim- 
ing. Thus what an institutional setting 
does. with arrangements of time expecta-.- 
tions and time distribution, what prop 
exposure the youngsters or adults are ex- 
pected to stand or avoid, what space ar- 
rangements are like, and what equipment 
does to the goals that are set do deserve to 
be listed along with the important proper- 
ties of a place where clinical work is ex- 
pected to take place. In many hospitals the 
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trained professionals who are not part of 
the hour by hour experience of the place 


... Seem totally oblivious to this (e.g., psychi- 


_atrists and social workers), but nurses and 
attendants have learned from bitter experi- 
ence that they have to pay attention to it. 

“Seepage from the world outside"; 
Again, with a reality-surpassing metaphor, 
Redl points out that no institution, regard- 
. less of the degree of its security précau- 
` tions, is airtight from the effects of the 
` outside world. Visitors from home, visits 
to home, excursions out of the setting, mass 
media, stories of preinstitutional life that 
residents tell each other—all of these pro- 
vide a basis for “seepage ingredients from 
the world outside" to ooze through the walls 
of the institution. The amount and type 
of these ouiside world particles that are 
allowed to penetrate the setting become an 
important influence on the captive popula- 
tion. Staff needs to be alert to their exist- 
ence and to devise ways to mediate unbal- 
ancing side effects. 

Is there a system of ‘umpiring services 
and traffic regulations between environ- 
ment and resident?: In discovering this 
item and the next one on the list the reader 
-~ may become confused. Weren’t these in- 
gredients characterized as inherent in the 
social landscape of such places? (pages 1090 
and 1091). Why, then, are both of these 
items being expressed in the form. 'Does 
this exist?" How can either of these be 
listed as inherent if they may or may not 
be present? The answer to this seemingly 
logical confusion lies in the nature of the 
items themselves and the fact that if they 


are not there, the situations that demand 


their presence are certainly there, i.e. they 
are inherent. Thus the question of pres- 
ence or absence acquires the status of a 
question about reality, and hence an in- 
gredient question. Umpire services, for in- 
stance, gets into the: question of whether 
there is some planning and responsibility 
on the part of the staff to provide help.to 


* -. residents when something happens that the 
ME institution never intended. Suppose a child 


. runs away-because of a cruel razzing from 
= other kids. In the best-planned places 


this may happen. | 


‘It makes a huge differ- .. E 
ence if there is the built-in staff function. 


of someone trying to find the child, to try 


to help him cope with the experience, to . 
give emotional first aid versus his being 
left to cope with the whole thing himself. 
The friendly adult staff member could help 
him to absorb the incident, perhaps even 
decontaminate it; otherwise it may play 
into delusions of neglect and world hatred 
that are already serious enough in the 
child's functioning. Such staff actions are 
umpire functions. By the. phrase “traffic 

regulations" Redl is getting at a similar — 
but even more common form of intervention 
requirement to the one above. In any set- 
ting there will be a normal amount of give ` 
and take between the inhabitants of the 
place. In children’s institutions there is, 
for example, a lot of swapping and lending 
of possessions which ordinary kids can 
handle quite well and even somewhat dis- 
turbed ones, too, most of the time—but 
not always. ‘Some wild fights and high in- 
tensity aggressive exchanges can arise out 
of minor misunderstandings: Is someone 
there to keep an eye peeled on this ordinary 
stream of social traffic between the kids and 
step into it when necessary? If not, there 
may be heavy penalties in clinical hygiene 


that are exacted even to the point of the 


abuse proportions outlined earlier in this ` 
paper. Imagine an institution for delin- 
quents where staff . ignored. swapping, ' 
lending, and borrowing. What would hap- 
pen to ihe weaker, more passive kids? 

Is there resiliency in the behavioral man- 
agement system?: A milieu that calls itself 
clinical has to be sensitive.to the changing | 
needs of its residents during the different 
phases of the treatment process. It has 
to tighten up, lower the behavioral ceiling - 
when impulse control breakdown threatens, 
and yet loosen up when self-imposed inter- ` 
nal pressures mount. Can it take risks, 
allow more autonomy and freedom to test 
an improvement period, and shrink back if 
there is regression? In short, can a setting 
be flexible enough to individualize its þe- 
havior demand and outside control security 


so that these reflect the changing needs of | _ 
‘Ssplenber 1969: 





its population? The presence or absence of 
this factor of resiliency has clear cut re- 
ality implications for the resident. One of 
the serious drawbacks of certain institutions 
is that they never vary from the first day 
until the last that a patient or inmate is 
there in their regulation of his behavior, 
partieularly in high security settings. Then 
the day his “stretch” or period of hospital- 


ization is over, he is suddenly catapulted 


to the outside world's low security environ- 
ment without any weaning, entirely on his 
own, subject to his inner control only. This 
can be a bewildering, frightening, and 
treatment-defeating experience. 


The effect of setting ingredients and 
staff roles on each other and on ` 
the institutional resident 


"The above ten ingredients represent any- 
thing but a complete list and also consti- 
tute a very rough classification. Certain 
items overlap (e.g. group rituals as part 
of behavioral regulations versus group 
processes as a separate item). There is 
great variation in complexity among many 
of ihe items (e.g, activity structure, 
while not simple, is less complex than re- 
siliency in the behavioral demand and man- 
agement system). Finally, certain items are 
simply more inherently identifiable than 
others (e.g. trait clusters are easier to see 
than values that ooze out of our pores). 
Still, each of these presents a kind of men- 
tal picture that can act as a point of refer- 
ence.for assessing the conduct of an insti- 
tution. Taken together they represent a 
total climate. The value of pulling out 
these smaller pictures lies in the fact that 
the use of the term “total climate" is it- 
self so vague that it becomes inoperable. 
Furthermore, a total climate, if we see it 
as an assemblage of more or less specific 
ingredients, never hits a given individual 
in its entirety, but always in the form of 
its smaller manifestations, although the in- 
dividual may experience them either simul- 
taneously or at different points in the time 
process. For example, the behavior regula- 
tion system and the group process may have 
a simultaneous impact on a resident on a 
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particular afternoon or on two different 
afternoons. In either case the argument 
here is that he experiences them separately, 
not fused. If, for example, he is being 
scapegoated (group process), he experi- © 
ences this as something the group is doing 
to him, and if punishment (behavior regu- 
lation system), something the setting is 
doing. The odds are strong that he will 
be hit by everything on the list at one 
point or another. The question is, when 
is he being hit, what do these impaets do 
to him, and how does he cope with what 
it does to him? The list could be looked 
upon as a set of hypothesized effect-produc- 
ing causes, but exactly what effects are 
produced will require careful staff atten- 
tion. Only the latter will tell the story 
about how any ingredients should be con- 
troled by the staff either in the form of 
changing its intensity and hence its impact 
power, or to help the person to cope with 
it more positively (i.e, less hurtfully) if 
it is decided to leave the ingredient alone, 
either because it cannot be changed or be- 
cause it is considered unwise to change it. 
Thus each ingredient expects a favorable 
or unfavorable effect on every other in- 
gredient depending on the wisdom with 
which the staff is managing each one. Jn 
this sense, ingredients of an environment 
truly interact with each other. 

It should also be obvious from the dis- 
eussion to this point that no one item can 
be given a priori importance as against an- 
other. It must be expected that any one of 
these is powerful. Once there is some evi- 
dence that any identifiable ingredient has 
the power to affect a resident of a setting, 
that ingredient has to be worried about 
continuously. What good, for example, is 
there in paying conscientious attention to 
the activity structure if the impact of 
group processes is neglected? The excel- 
lence and potential benefits of the one will 
only be debilitated by the neglect of the 
other. It would be like trying to make up 
for a dietary deficiency by counting on non- 
deficient items of the diet to make up for 
deficient ones. | 

Similarly, one staff person's role perform- 
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. ance in a setting -will be affected by the ` 


status of all of the separate ingredients, 
whether or not he normally contacts them 


in his own role; further, his role perform-. 


ance effects on the resident will be affécted 
by.how other people in the overall network 
of roles are functioning. The best psychi- 
atrist will see his brilliant interview being 
smashed by ‘programless boredom or a 
dumb, insensitive social worker. A gifted 
occupational’ therapist will register small 
gains in a setting that allows feared in- 
digenous leaders to exercise terror on 
weaker residents. An excellent library 
program will sail over the heads: of the 
residents if there is such a fussy and rigid 
control of library space and materials that 
the resident comes to feel that he needs to 


-' know the governor of the state to get in 


.and out or if it is allowed io become the 
tool of a cruel punishment and reward 
system. Good psychiatric aides can be de- 
feated by poor equipment and over-stimu- 
lating. prop effects, as pointed out. above, 
. or a dumb psychiatrist. . 

Thus an orientation to a total therapeutic 
milieu means an awareness of all of the 
identifiable ingredients in it that can pre- 
sume to have an effect on its eaptives. Fur- 
ther, each person in each role as he assesses 
his functioning and his potential to help 


people in the setting will have to answer . 


questions about the functioning of others 
in their roles and of the whole setting vis- 
à-vis particular ingredients. 'The hallmark 


I _of professionalism of those roles which to - 
this point in history qualify for the title’. 


“professional” (psychiatry, nursing, occu- 
pational therapy, social work, and library 
science) is not only to be concerned and 
aware of what scope their. own discipline 
has in a given place but the scope of all 
others and the status of the commitment 
toward the philosophy of treatment, toward 


identification -of critical institutional in-. 


gredients, and toward their management for 
the good of the residents. 
‘ment ought to operdte whenever a profes- 
..Sional sizes up a setting to determine if he 
- Should work there and to continue once he 
-is there if he decides to take the job. 
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Such an assess- 


Such a broad-based approach from pro- 


‘fessionals who take jobs in institutional 


settings has not been the case to this point 
in time. It is pressing that it should be- - 
come the case as soon as possible. If this 
can happen it will put administrators on 
notice that professionals of whatever stripe 
whom he wants to attract to his place will 
more and more have à grip on total insti- 
tutional management, not merely on their 
own.specialty. Over time this could become 
one tool for creating more hygienically in- 
tegrated institutions instead of the pest- 
holes of terror and human destruction we 
mainly have now. ` ^. ' » 7 
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The Case for ALA 


Regional Annual Conferences 


Eli M. Oboler 


More and more, there are indications that 
the American Library Association is ear- 
nestly endeavoring to make itself more truly 
democratic. At the Kansas City meeting, 
the decision was reached no longer to per- 
mit voting privileges to institutional, 
rather than personal, members. Member- 
ship meetings, year after year, seem to in- 
dicate a good deal of “grass-roots” feeling 
that occasionally even vetoes or transcends 
the actions of the ALA Council. Younger 
members of ALA are asking for—and get- 
ting, in many cases—much more adequate 
representation in the higher councils of the 
association. 

On one level, however, there has been a 
great deal of foot-dragging during the past 
twenty years. Although it was pretty 
"widely accepted that the 1949 regional con- 
ferences—held over a period of more than 
three months in seven different locations— 


were quite successful, not since then have 


such regional conferences been held or even 
discussed to any great extent. The major 
reason for this, so far as I know, has been 
the opposition of ALA headquarters to the 
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sity librarian at Idaho: 


“inconvenience” involved in holding meet- 
ings over such a long period of time and 
in so many places. I base this assumption 
on some private conversations with various 
members of headquarters during the inter- 
vening years, and also on some rather in- 
teresting tangential indications, which may 
or may not be significant. 

For example, the recorded list of re- 
gional conferences, the “official” list pub- 
lished in the ALA Membership Directory, 
although it includes attendance figures for 
every convention since 1876, lists the dates 
and places of the regional conferences in 
1949 but does not give any attendance. 
The notation says: “Attendance not re- 
corded.” It is just possible that this kind 
of evidence is similar to the famous “Chops 
and Tomata Sauce” evidence in the trial 
of Bardell against Piekwick. (Non-Dick- 
ensians may refer to Chapter 34 of the 
Pickwick Papers for details.) 

At any rate, there certainly have been 
nothing but “normal” conferences since the 
1949 experiment. If one major indication 
of total interest and concern with the Ameri- 
can Library Association is the percentage of 
membership attending, it might be worth- 
while to examine the figures from 1950 
through 1967, the latest date for which ` 
accurate figures are available. Here is a 
table which presents the official figures for 
attendance, total membership, and percent- 
age of total membership attending. 

A second chart (Table II) indicates the : 
"run" of percentages and attendance, in- 
dicating that the mean for the past 19 
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TABLE I 


Total 9o of Member- 
Location Year Attendance Membership ship Attending 
Cleveland 1950 3436 19,689 17.5% 
Chicago 1951 3612 19,701 18.38% 
New York 1952 . 0212 18,925 27.5% 
Los Angeles 1958 3258 19,551 16.6% 
Minneapolis — 1954 3230 20,177 11.5% 
Philadelphia 1955 4412, 20,293 21.7% 
Miami Beach 1956 2866 20,285 14.3% 
Kansas City, Missouri 1957 2953 20,326 12.8% 
San Francisco 1958 4400 21,716 20.3% 
Washington, D.C. 1959 5846 28,280 23.0% 
Montreal Que., Canada 1960 : 4648 24,690 18.896 
Cleveland 1961 AT57 25,860 14.5% 
Miami Beach 1962 3527 24,879 14.2% 
Chicago 1963 5758 25,502 22.6% 
St. Louis 1964 4623 26,015 17.8% 
Detroit ` 1965 5818 27,526 21.1% 
New York 1966 9342 31,885 . 29.396 
San Francisco 1967 8116 85,289 22.9% 
Kansas City, Missouri 1968 . 6500 Est. 40,000 Est. 16.3% Est. 








years was 18.8 per cent of the total mem- 
bership, and that this represents 4648 per- 
Sons attending. But for the past five years, 
the average percentage is up to over 26 
per cent of the membership, and the attend- 
ance is nearly 7500. It may also be perti- 
nent to point out that of the 19 meetings 
listed, 12 were held east of ihe Mississippi 
and 7 west. I 

I do not happen to have available the 
current figures for residence of the various 
personal members of ALA, but it is obvi- 
ously true that any time ALA holds a con- 
ference in the East, it is likely that there 
will be larger attendance than one held in 
the West. There has been one notable re- 
cent exception to this, and this was the 
particular meeting which had the fourth 
highest percentage of attendance of any of 
the 19 being discussed, the one at San 
Francisco. Of importance in this connec- 
tion is the statement by the Executive 
Board of ALA at its 1968 annual meeting 
in Kansas City, that “the Association is 
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now limited to eight cities because of its 
needs, these being Atlantic City, Chicago, 
Las Vegas, Miami Beach, New York, 
Dallas, Denver, and San Francisco, with 
some question remaining about the latter 
three."! It should also be pointed out that 
a rather definitely planned for, although 
not finally scheduled, conference in Seattle 
in 1970 was shifted to a different site, be- 
cause of the belief of the conference mana- 


‘ger that Seattle could not house ALA 


members adequately. Also, at Kansas City, 
“upon recommendation of the confer- 
ence manager, the Board cancelled plans 
for the 1972 ALA Conference in Boston, 
and a new site is being sought.. Growing 
conference attendance and programs make 
it clear that facilities in Boston are not 
adequate." 

What this boils down to is that we seem 
to have a situation where there is an in- 
creasing percentage of ALA members who 
would like to go to ALA meetings and a 
decreasing number of cities which could 
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TABLE II 
Range of ALA Conference Attendance, 
1949-1968 
% of Membership Attendance 

29.3% 9342 . 
27.5% 8116 . 
23.0% 6500 
22.9% 5818 
22.6% 5758 - 
21.7% 5846 
21.196 5212 
20.3 96 A151 
18.8% 4648 
18.3% 4623 
17.8% 4412. 
17.596 4400 
17.196 3612 
16.6% 3436 
14.5% 3527 
14.3% 3258 
14.2% 3230 
12.8% 2958 
11.5% 2866 


- 


possibly house large enough conferences. 

My recommendation, simply put, is that 
the Executive Board of ALA seriously con- 
sider planning toward either quinquennial 
or decennial regional conferences. Surely 
the conservatively estimated doubling of 


. "normal" attendance which regional confer- 


ences would bring more than justifies the 
undoubtedly rigorous schedule which would 
have to be maintained that partieular year 
by the officers of the Assoeiation and the 
headquarters staff members involved. There 
would certainly be some problems about 
getting cooperation from the exhibitors. 
All of these seem trivial, in comparison to 
achieving what. must be more and more 
active participation by its membership in 
the work of the Association. Meetings 
held at the five (or possibly eight) places 
listed above cannot possibly bring in the 
"grass-roots" participation which regional 
meetings would be bound to achieve. 

` I personally plump for regional ALA 
conferences every five years, starting as 
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soon as possible, since it is perfectly clear 
that despite the rather lengthy advanced 
planning which we know must be done in 
relation to sites for conferences, it is al- 
ways possible to change these until definite 
contracts are signed. Why not regional 
conferences in 1972? A new site has to 


be decided upon, anyway, for that year.. 


The Centennial ALA conference, as we all 


know, had long been planned for Philadel- : rx 


phia in 1976; now we are told Philadelphia 
will not be that year's site.2 Why not, then, 
another regional series of conferences in 
1976 or 1977? And the tradition, once 
begun as such, could more or less easily 
be maintained from then on. The yeasty 
risings and stirrings of the younger mem- 


bers and dissident members and uninvolved ~... 
members of ALA, being felt in so many ` .- 
indicated in so many ways . 
. throughout the last few years, should not 


ways and 


have to develop into a revolt before action 
is taken. | 


After the one (and only) series of re-. 
gional conferences, the ones held in 1949,. 


there were not one, but two, committees 


established by the Executive Board .to „` 


evaluate the regional conferences. To the 


best of my knowledge, no reports of these: ' ^ 


committees were ever published. It would 
be interesting to know what they recom- 
mended; and even more interesting to dis- 
cuss this matter as early as possible, pref- 
erably at the Midwinter meeting, and see 
how the membership feels about it. 

I have a hunch that, for once in my 


rather checkered ALA career, I am likely. ` 


to find rather a great preponderance of 


opinion in favor of something which I sup- < 


port, even at the beginning of what I hope 
will be far from a futile campaign to help 


make ALA into what we all would like it . 


to be, a truly democratic and participative 
association. 


References f 
1ALA Bulletin, July-August 1968, p. 842. ` 
2Ibid. 


SALA Bulletin, October 1968, p. 1137, foot- 
note 5. [] 
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Your Book 
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Budgets Will ` 
. Buy More With 








Pap erback Bo = 


How to make book budget’ 
dollars go further is the con- 


tinuing and pressing prob- 
lem of teachers, librarians 
and education administra- 
tors. You can build a Perma- 
Bound paperback library at 
an average cost of less than 
$2.00 a copy. Perma-Bound 
is an attractive and durable 
hard cover binding devel- 
oped specifically for paper- 
backs by experienced book- 
binders. 
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Perma-Bounds add an ex- 
citing new dimension to 
paperbacks . i 
nate costly replacement of i 
paperbacks ....they are | 
ideal for classroom or basic 1 
Hbrary colections . . . and 
they are eligible for purchase i 
under Federal Aid Titles I, 
II and HI. i 

Send for FREE catalog of i 
over 4,000 titles. | 

i 
i 
i 


PERMA-BOUND 
PAPERBACKS : ' 








. they elimi- : 


PERMA-BOUND 

Hertzberg-New Method, Inc. 

Vandalia Road “Jacksonville, Illinois 62650 

C] Please send a FREE SAMPLE ofa 
Perma-Bound Paperback without 
obligation. 

> Please send catalog of 4,000 
Perma-Bound Paperback titles. 

= Please send Information on how 

. we can have paperbacks, now in 

our possession, Perma-Bound.. 

Name 

Title 

institution 
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PRE-PUB AND STANDING ORDERS FILLED FIRST. 


RESERVE THE 1969 EDITIONS 


BOOKS IN PRINT 1969. 
Complete ordering infor- 
mation on 275,000 in- 
print books from 1900 
U.S. publishers. Includes 
50,000 new titles. Sepa- 
rate author and title in- 
dexes. The title index in- 
cludes a directory of all 
known U.S. publishers. 
Standard Book Number: 
8352-0267-4. Postpaid 
price: for the two-volume 
set: $21.85 net in the 
U.S. and Canada; $24 
elsewhere. October. 





SUBJECT GUIDE 1969. 
Indexes 210,000 in-print 
titles according to 37,- 
000 Library of Congress 
subject headings—with 
43,000 cross references. 
Helps you track down 
books on nearly every 
conceivable subject — 
popular or obscure. 
Standard Book Number: 
8352-0268-2. Postpaid 
price for the two-volume 
set: $19.25 net tn the 
U.S. and Canada; $21.10 
elsewhere. October. 


PUBLISHERS’ TRADE 
LIST ANNUAL 1969. Four 
volumes in a new, easier- 
to-handle size—the same 
size as BOOKS IN PRINT 
—contain the trade order 
lists of more than 1900 
U.S. publishers. Detailed 
descriptions of books, 
series, discounts, and 
other important informa- 
tion which can only be 
found in a publisher's 
catalog. Standard Book 
Number: 8352-0266-6. 
Postpaid price: $14 net 
in the U.S: and Canada; 
$15.40 elsewhere. 
september. | 

In New York please add 
applicable sales tax. 


= 
==> R. R. Bowker Company, 1180 Avenue of the Americas, New York 10036 
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TODAY FOR FALL DELIVERY. 
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The National Union Catalog: 


These comments in response to “The Na- 
tional Union Catalog: We Answer Some 
Questions” were received in February of 
1969. We are sorry for the unseemly delay 
in presenting this reaction; the reasons are 
numerous and too ridiculous to recount at 
this time. Mr. Ethridge informed us on 
May 26, 1969, that production on their list 
had reached approximately ten volumes per 


' month. Ed. 


The unsigned lead article in the Janu- 
ary 1969 ALA Bulletin (pp. 39-41) is for 
. the most part a scholarly and useful biblio- 
graphieal review of the various printed 
catalogs of the Library of Congress. I was 
sorry to find, however, that the careful ap- 
proach of most of the article does not ex- 
tend to the final portion concerning the 
Gale Research Company's fortheoming cu- 
mulation of several of these catalogs. 

Inasmuch as my name is mentioned in 
the closing paragraph as having been con- 
sulted during the preparation of the arti- 
cle, the impression may be given that state- 
ments concerning Gale and its publication 
- are based on and reveal all of the perti- 
nent facts. This is not so. I did not see 
the final version of the article, although I 
did see a preliminary draft. I did provide, 
in a telephone conversation with Mr. Gerald 
R. Shields, editor of the Bulletin, and in my 
letter to him of November 14, 1968, in- 
formation to revise the draft to accurately 
describe our publication and our activities 


" 
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another view 


in connection with it. .However, the pre- 
liminary draft was printed substantially 
unchanged as far as the references to Gale 
were concerned. 

Specifically the article refers to “The | 
publication [which was] announced by Gale 
Research Company as ‘a cumulated edition 
of the National Union Catalog Author List, 
covering the years 1942-62....’”” The arti- 
cle then indicates the sets which are being 
cumulated and mentions that they are not 
all Union catalogs. The article then cau- 
tions that, “Libraries should be aware . 
it [the Gale cumulation] is far from being 
‘The National Union Catalog’.... The Gale 
cumulation appears to be, es speaking 
[italic supplied], ‘A Catalog of Books Rep- 
resented by Library of Congress Printed 
Cards, 1942-1955 and the National Union 
Catalog 1956-1962 Imprints.” 

I wish to comment on this portion of the 
article as follows: 

1) The writer states that the Gale cumu- 
lation “is far from being “The National 
Union Catalog.’” Gale Research company 
has never made such a claim. 

2) The title under which the Gale cumu- 
lation was originally announced may not 
have been as accurate as it might have been, 
nor were the titles chosen by the Library 
of Congress itself for certain of the cata- 
logs in the LC series. The problem in ti- 
tling the 5-year LC catalogs, as well as the 
Gale 21-year cumulation, is that the detail 
required for perfect accuracy is very cum- 
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bersome. However, Gale’s initial announce- 
ments, which used the title cited in the 
Bulletin article, also referred to “the four 
quinquennial sets covering the years 1942- 
1962,” and indicated in various other ways 
the nature and scope of the cumulation. 
One of the other references in our an- 
nouncements was mention of the “National 
Union Catalog Author List and the pred- 
ecessor Library of Congress supplements.” 
This is about the same terminology used 
by many librarians to refer to the group 
of supplements being cumulated. In fact, 
“National Union Catalog and its predeces- 
sors,” an even shorter form than the one 
we used, was used as long as ten years 
ago in à professional library journal when 
the first printed volumes of the National 
Union Catalog were published. 

3) One of our most serious objections to 
the portion of the article concerning us is 
that the author, who is critical of the 
original title, implies that it is still being 
used, and proceeds to base additional criti- 
cism of Gale on the old title. I wish to 
point out that I sent to Mr. Shields with 
my letter of November 14, 1968, a copy of 
a title page showing the new title. The 
receipt of the title page is indicated by ref- 
erence to the title page in the article, but 
no reference is made to the new title. 

The revised title of the Gale work, as 
shown on the title page sent to Mr. Shields, 
is Library of Congress and National Union 
Catalog Author Lists, 1942-62: A Master 
Cumulation. This title is also shown in the 
Gale ad which faced the article. 

A lengthy subtitle, which also appears 
on the title page sent to Mr. Shields, sets 
forth in even more detail than our earlier 
announcements the scope of the publication. 
The subtitle mentions each of the four 
earlier cumulations being combined to pro- 
duce the Gale set. It is disturbing, there- 
fore, that the author of the article implies 
confusion about the content of the publica- 
tion by saying that the publication “ap- 
pears” to be, “properly speaking,” of such 
and such a composition, when in fact the 
scope is explained in precise detail on the 
title page I sent to Mr. Shields. 
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Furthermore, the article unfairly tends 
to cast doubt on Gale’s ability to complete 
the project satisfactorily. Our reputation 
and the usefulness and quality of our pre- 
vious publications speak for themselves. 

Gale’s publication, Library of Congress 
and National Union Catalog Author Lists, 
1942-62: A Master Cumulation, is, in the 
opinion of many librarians who have com- 
mented upon it and have ordered it, a very ` 
significant and useful bibliographical tool 
possessing new and unique characteristics 
which make it of outstanding value in the 
current cataloging and processing crisis. 

We request this letter be printed in the 
ALA Bulletin as soon as possible, as one 
way of correcting the record. 


James M. Ethridge 
Editorial Director 
Gale Research Company 


A Guide to a Selection of 
Computer-Based Science and 


Technology Reference | 
Services in the U.S.A. 


compiled by 


Science and Technology 
Reference Services Committee 
Reference Services Division 
American Library Association 


Compilation of 18 professional societies, govern- 
ment agencies, and private organizations with 
reference services avallable in machine-readable 
form. Each description includes the character- 
istics of the data base, the equipment config- 
uration, and the use of the file. Most of the serv- 
ices are also available in a printed version. 


32 pages, $1.50 prepaid,. $2.50 if billed 
Order from 


REFERENCE SERVICES DIVISION, ALA 
50 E. HURON ST, CHICAGO, IL 60611 
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Poor Anna Karenina ° 
will never be the same 

. or will she? She's been . 
horribly. mistreated, her back broken, 
` her pages. all torn. But the doctor 
seems confident of a complete 
recovery. . 

No wonder. He’s got the perfect 
remedies. Those Bro-Dart Book-Aid 
tapes will patch up Anna's wrecked 
spine. Soon her back will be good 
as new . . . better, because it’ll be 
reinforced. 

And that Bind-Art f lexible 
adhesive will perform instant plastic 
surgery on her lacerated pages and 
inside binding. 

. The doctor s also recommending 
some preventive medicine . . 

. Bro-Dart Plasti-Lac, for future 
protection. It’s the easy way for 
Anna to stay in good shape, a simple, 
non-flammable, non-sticky spray. 

If you have a physical wreck on 
your. hands, whether your Spy came 
in from the Cold with frostbite, or your 
Roman Empire has Declined and 
Fallen into disrepair, Bro-Dart 
has a cure for you. ' 


Quickly. doctor 
is her 
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For further information, Dept. ALA-9. 


56 Earl St. 
Newark, N.J. 07114 
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. Domesday but nor PENISE reproduced 
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` ALA 


DOMESDAY 


BOOK 


in facsimile 


, The — of Public Records 


By permission of. 


a new project by 
Gregg 
International. 


General Editor | u 
Der V. H. Galbraith ma, rsa 


This important project will fall into the following | three. sections: 


FA CSI MI LES 


The manuscript surveys, reproduced full- 
size in facsimile from the Great and Little 
Domesday Books (c1086) in the Public Record 
Office; a separate volume for each county. 
Modern photographic methods will ensure an 
accuracy of reproduction which was impossible 
when a facsimile edition was produced a century 
ago. 


ORIGINAL PUBLICATION 


An appreciation of. Domesday studies by 
Professor V. H. Galbraith, author of The 
Making of Domesday Book, Hereford Domesday 
etc. With facsimile reproductions of certain 
relevant documents contemporary with 


complete, 


All volumes will be available separately. 


Details of prices of individual volumes and 
complete sets will be announced. 


` 


GREGG INTERNATIONAL 


REPRIN: TS 


` The two separate volumes of the Great 


LIMITED — WESTMEAD 


Domesday and Little Domesday transcripts 
published by Royal Command (London 1783). 
These are clear, accurate transcripts of the 
original manuscripts, printed in-a special type 
which renders the abbreviations in the original 
correctly. . ‘ 


The Additamenta published: by the Record 
Commission (London 1816) uniform with the 
Domesdays, containing The Exon Domesday, 


` Inquisitio Eliensis, Liber Winton and- The Boldon 
Book. 


The Indices to the above volumes published 
by the Record Commission (London 1816). 


ELLIS, Henry: A general ‘introduction . to 


Domesday Book, London 1833. 


HAMILTON, N. E. S. A. (ed.): Inquisitio . 


Comitatus Cantabrigiensis, Inquisitio Eliensis, 
London 1876. 


.FARNBOROUGH 


ENGLAND ' 


- 





PUBLISHERS HANTS 
If you wish to be kept’ informed of the pro- NAME usnu eut aaa NERMMER D EM EET VUA 
gress of this project, please complete this. 
coupon and return it to: F 


GREGG INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHERS LIMITED 


FAANSOROUGH HAMPSHIRE 


GREGG INTERNATIONAL 


BULLETIN 


ENGLAND 
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School Libraries and. | 
International Development 


School Libraries in: Australía 


i T awrerice H. McGrath | 


` Part of a series edited for the ALA Bulletin 

. by Jean E. Lowrie, chairman of ihe AASL 
International Relations Committee and head 

of the Department of Librarianship | at 

l Western Michigan’s SEEN of Graduate 
Studies. 


' School Libraries Today 
School libraries in Australia, largely a post 
World War II development, have shown 
marked growth over the last ten years. Five 
of the six State Education Departments 
now have state supervisors of school li- 
braries. There are independent associations 
of: school librarians in three states (New 
South Wales, Victoria, and Tasmania) in 
"addition to the national School Libraries 
' Section of the Library Association of Aüs- 
= tralia; and established courses for the edu- 
eation of school librarians in New South 
"Wales, South Austràlia, Victoria, and West- 

ern Australia. 

Education in Australia is constitutionally 
a state responsibility. Federal support for 
education is recent, selective, and limited. 
(The Commonwealth Government, however, 
. has recently announced an extended pro- 


T 
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` Lawrence H. McGrath is supervisor of 
| School Libraries, Western Australia. 
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" gory, and service functions. 


gram of assistance for school libraries.) As 
there are no basic administrative districts 
or intermediate education units, the six 
states have developed ‘six highly centralized 
publie school systems for the nation. Some | 
75 per cent of the children attend public 

schools, and the remainder attend Catholic 
parochial schools and independent secondary 


‘ schools. 


Although adequate iteration: on li- 
braries is not available, some independent 
schools, . especially the well-established sec- 
ondary schools, have very effective library 
programs. However, it is clear that in the 
absence of system-wide library supervision 
for these schools, considerable variations in 
library accommodation, resources, and staff 
exist. 

Centralized administration of education 
has led, in all states except Queensland, to thg 
establishment of a “school library service” 
at the state level with advisory, supervi- 
Central serv- 
ices offered in schools may include: develop- 
ment of basic collections in new schools, 
assistance with book selection and the pub- 
lication of book lists, model school. library 
collections, participation in in-service edu- 
cation, and central cataloging. Central cata- 
loging with a full card service, central 
processing, and binding and book repair 
are available to public schools in Western 
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Australia, and central cataloging is pro- 
vided to some schools in three other states. 

Three new. periodicals, The Australian 
School Librarian in -Victoria, The Teacher- 
Librarian in New South Wales, and Edu- 
cation Library Service Bulletin in Western 
Australia have commenced publication since 
1960. In 1966 the Library Association of 
Australia approved and published its Stand- 
ards and | Objectives for School Libraries. 

School "library accommodation is gener- 
ally available in secondary schools although 
almost all libraries have been designed for 
collections of printed materials rather than 
a wide range of educational media. State 
departments in Western Australia and Tas- 
mania do not provide for the construction 
of libraries in elementary schools. 

School libraries are still largely book col- 
lections. The concept of the instructional 
materials center with its integrated multi- 


media service is recognized but has yet to- 


be developed. 

Effective patterns of dementi school 
library service have been developed in Vic- 
toria which offers a full year specialized 
course for training school librarians for 
these schools. New South Wales and South 
Australia have school librarians in: many 
of the larger elementary schools. There are 
no school librarians in elementary schools 
in Queensland,. Tasmania, and Western 
Australia. In all states except Queensland, 
secondary schools are staffed with one or 
more school librarians. Considerable vari- 
ation in programs and access to library 
service exists, not only from one state to 
another, but within each state. While over- 
all library development is more advanced in 
secondary than in elementary schools, the 
programs in the latter schools are perhaps 
more flexible and effective. Professor Sara 
Fenwick in her School and Children’s Li- 
braries in Australia: A Report (1966) 
noted with concern the absence of library 
accommodation and service in junior pri- 
mary schools in most states. 


Continuing Problems 


The current nonessential and peripheral 
role of school libraries in Australia has cer- 
tainly hindered the supply of the necessary 
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funds and resources to develop adequate li- 
braries. One educationist, Professor Ernest 
Roe, has commented on “the irrelevance of 
libraries” in Australian education. 


The basic system of financing the pur- 
chase of materials, namely the payment of 
a state subsidy (on a dollar for dollar basis) 
for local Parents and Citizens fund raising, 
provides inadequate resources and inequit- 
able access to materials by students and 
produces the “poverty of library resources” 
noted by Professor Fenwick. 

"The administrative separation of library 
services and- audiovisual services at the 
state level does not assist the transforma- 
tion of school libraries at the building level 
into instructional materials centers. 


Effective recruitment, adequate basic edu- 
cation, and provision. for advanced study 
and specialized research, especially for con- 
sultants and supervisors, are recognized ob- 
jectives which have not been achieved. 


, Where effective library service is lacking 

in elementary schools there is no sound 
basis for continuing experiences beyond 
that level. 


. Access to and utilization of the resources 
of the library media center are not yet 
planned and integrated into the total pat- 
lern:of teaching and learning. Scheduled 
library periods for class groups remain the 
major use of the library and of the li- 
brarian's time in most schools. 


Although school librarians are now served 
by.a growing. number of overseas and 
Australian reviewing journals and evalua- 
tive tools, the rapid increase in books and 
materials appearing each year makes effec- 
tive selection more difficult. Most states are - 
providing special services to assist librarians 
in schools with this problem, e.g., cumula- 
tive lists in New South Wales and Victoria, 
regular annotated lists in South Australia, 
and the development of a Model School Li- 
brary in Western Australia. Extension and 
coordination of these services will be neces- 
sary to ensure quality collections through 
systematic book selection as additional funds 
for acquisitions become available. 

The Standards and Objectives for School 
Libraries, published in 1966 after extended 
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* discussion and drafting by national and 


^ state committees of the Library Associa- 


tion of Australia, has now been outdated by 
educational changes and technological de- 


velopments. A revised set of standards is’ 
"now an urgent need so that planning, de- 


sign, and financial provision for school li- 
braries will meet new requirements to serve 
“new objectives. 

The absence of demonstration schools 
with adequate resources and staff and the 
opportunity to develop innovative programs 
to act as “lighthouse schools" retards the 
` pace of development. . 

' Professional staff in school libraries gen- 
erally are not assisted by para-professionals 
‘or clerical assistants. Thus their role as 


. educators is often submerged by the de- 


mands of routines and organizational ac- 
tivities. 
Trends in Development 


School libraries, with planning and initi- 
ative, can hope to benefit by current edu- 


one 


for 10 days! | 
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cational change in Australia now more 
concerned with individual progress, inde- 
pendent study, and the production of new 
curricula. 

State governments in a number of states 
are now providing somewhat more realistic 
funds for the acquisition of “establishment 
issues” for new schools. The intervention 
of the Commonwealth Government in sup- 
port of school libraries could assist in par- 
tially reducing the inadequacy of space and 
in obtaining media equipment and library 
resources in schools. 

It is clear from the active role of school 
librarians in state and national sections of 
the Library Association of Australia and in 


‘their independent associations that the basic 


problems and needs of school libraries in 
Australia are recognized and that a grow- 
ing number of informed and enthusiastic 
educators, librarians, teachers, and parents 
are working towards the achievement of 
quality library service in schools in all 


‘states. |] 


Try a Potdevin Label Paster 
free in your library for 10 days. 
Enough time for one operator 
to process up to 20,000 books. 
Without the mess of 


pre-gummed pockets. Write 
for our comprehensive new 
folder “Potdevin Label Pasters 
and Edge Pasters” and pick the 
model you'd like to try out: 
manual or automatic; 

6", 8%” or 12" width. 

No obligation; 

except to your librarians. 


Potdevin 
Machine Co. 


274 North St., Teterboro, N.J. 07608 
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EBSCO SUBSCRIPTION SERVICES 


Quality, decentralized subscription service. A superior listing of foreign and domestic 
publications—including the most esoteric titles. EBSCO offers automatic renewal ser- 
vice, common expiration . . . and free snap-out adjustment forms for you. If you 
want real service . . . call EBSCO. 


Call EBSCO for magazine binders, too... such as our 1210CFSB—clear front, solid 
back (in Red/Green/Brown/Blue) and snap-in metal for only $3.25 each. 


i 


. EBSCO Bullding 540 Granite Street P. O. Box 88 1366 Sutter Street 
: Red Bank, N. J. 07701 Braintree, Mass. 02184. Benjamin Franklin Station San Francisco, Calif. 94109 
(201) 741-4300 (617) 843-2383/843-2384. Washington, D. C, 20044 (415) 775-8338 


I 03) 321-9630 
415 Douglas Plaza Bldg; 826 S, Northwest Highway bis P, O. Box 90901 


Dallas, Texas 75225 ' Barrington, til. 60010 P. O. Box 2070 Los Angeles, Calif; 90009 
(214) 369-7591/369-7592 (312) 381-2190/381-2191 Birmingham, Ala. 35201 (213) 772-2381 


205) 323.635 
512 Nicollet Bldg. P. O. Box 5826 (205) 323-6361 


Minneapolis, Minn. 55402 Denver, Colo. 80217 ` wanna m À 
(612) 333-5081 (303) 433-3235 Int. = 
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@ 5,000,000 books in 4 regional warehouses. 

@ 120,000 titles (soon to be 200,000). 

@ Fastest, most complete first shipment service. 
@ University Press books—biggest inventory. 

@ Liberal discounts based on library requirements. 


@ Cataloging and processing, only 606 additional per book— - 
Over 45,000 (soon to be 60,000) titles for grades K-12. 


€ Catalogs available for elementary and secondary school 
titles selection. 


NEW SERVICES FROM BAKER & TAYLOR 


New Books Preview Bulletin, a new publication, brings librarians pro- 
fessionally prepared previews of outstanding new adult and children's 
90n ae the opportunity to order them at least a month before 
publication. 


BATAB (Baker & Taylor’s Automated Buying) is a newly-developed 
computerized book ordering system for libraries, enabling librarians to 
automate any or all of a fibrary's book ordering operations. 
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Need more 
storage space for 
Periodicals: 


Make better use 
of what you have 


Oblique lets you utilize every inch of your 
available filing space. But that’s only half 
the story: Oblique’s 14 different-sizes give 
you all the tools necessary for the most 
efficient filing operation possible. Install in 
open or closed cabinets, or in shelving 
units. Write for free illustrated informa- 
tion on Oblique: the most durable, most 
versatile suspended folder ever made. 
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Suspended Filing Compartments 


R. P. GILLOTTE & CO., INC. Steg 
929 Halland Ave., Cayce, $.C. 29033 
(803) 254-8452 
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, Certified Library. Binding: ds based. on 

“certain minimum» "specifications éstab- 
lished by members of the Library Bind- 
| ing institute. n addition to the rigid 





























: "member ds subject to continuous quality 
I . control inspections to guarantee satis- 
faction. in your rebound or prebound . 
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Every book rebound or prebound by 
a Certified Library Binder, therefore, 
‘has been bound by a principle of crafts- . 
 "manship: which assures-more readers ` 
* per book and less cost per reader. : ` 
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: There. are . fewer ` than 60 Certified 
"Library- ‘Binders - in the" "United ' States 
displaying this seal. It is the stamp of 
‘approval :given only to Certified Library 

.. Binders and is your assurance that your 
"books have been bound according. to 

: the standards and principles of the 
Library Binding Institute. Without this 

. eal, ‘yout haveno assurance that your ^ 
books have been truly LIBRARY BOUND. 
Send today for a list of Certified 

Library Binders And: other. udi d P 

literature: š £ £ 5 


Tem Binding Institute 


160 State Street e Boston, Mass. 02109 
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Library and Instructional Media Services . 


about children’ S books. 


i THIS YEAR ' 


Receive Your Book Order 
Completely Pre-processed 
To Your Individual Specifications 
^. For, in Most Instances, ` 
No More Than 60¢ Per Book ` 


If you do not already "s to The 
Horn Book Magazine, send for a 
sample copy. Horn Book reviews make 
book selection a pleasure, and the arti- 
cles keep you up-to-date on all ape 
of children’s literature. 


Books May Also Be Purchased With Kits 
Or With Catalogue Cards Alone 


Write For Details 
$6.00 one year. $10.50 two years 


$1.00 extra per year Canada and ind INDIVIDUALIZED PRE-PROCESSING 


OF ANY BOOK IN PRINT 
PRE-PROCESSING OF AUDIO.VISUAL MATERIALS 
CATALOGUE CARD DIVISION | 
_ SPECIAL SERVICE DIVISION 


THE HORN BOOK, INC. 


DEPT. A, 585 BOYLSTON STREET 
' BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS .02116 - 


Competitive Discounts — Modest Charges — Prompt Service 





YOU. WILL HAVE— 


| “CONFIDENCE” 


LOW COST PERIODICAL. | In Our Complete 
AND PAMPHLET FILES .  . Periodicals Service— 
E U : All American and Foreign Titles 


Promptness is a Traditional part 
of McGregor Service ...8s well as: 


* EXPERIENCE 
TRAINED PERSONNEL 
FINANCIAL STABILITY 
AMPLE FACILITIES I 
RESPONSIVE MANAGEMENT 


.An attractive brochure is 
available for the asking. 


Sturdy—A ttractive—Unique - E SUBSCRIBE TO ` 


McGREGOR 
ALL SIZES SAME PRICE  : PERIODICALS 


BULLETIN 








FREE SAMPLE irish ge sent upon re- 
quest. You will receive it by return mail along 
with handy size-chart and additional details. : 
No obligation or salesman follow-up. 


` Wagafiler cell themselves 
THE MAGAFILE CO. 


2800 MARKET ST. e ST. LOUIS, MO. 63103 


‘MOUNT MORRIS, ILLINOIS 61054 
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A LIBRAR IAN 'S E These are Worden installations. Notice the variety, d 


the wide choice of equipment that makes it possible 


kc x on NES LIBRARY to meet your special requirements. Notice the spe- 
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Em B | cialized units that keep pace with modern library 
| developments. And most important, the appeal of 
natural wood. Our Design Service will be happy to 
, : help you achieve an efficient, smooth-functioning, yet l 
; warmly inviting learning resources center. p- 
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This fall, when 
"the 13th edition 
x of The College 
Blue Book is 
` published Wm» 


10 volumes. 
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cu ^ Ics being made available in this new 
" format to get more data to you faster. 

'4 =the only way to.keep pace with the 

dynamic educational community. 

. The College Blue Book contains the 

. most comprehensive collection of in- 

1: *- formation on higher education ever 

` assembled, and this year lists 8417 

colleges in the U.S. All data in the 

' 13th edition are current as of July 

. 1, 1969 and the contents have been 

` reorganized to make all information 

+ easily accessible in 10 volumes, as. 
A .the titles below indicate. ^ . — ^ - b vi p oiu 
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Inetructons Dr USINE entire sen Vol. 7, "Specialized Educational Programs" curricula)—will be available to all 
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Bibliography of Library Automation 


Compiled by Charlene Mason 


This bibliography was prepared pursuant 
to a contract with the office of Education, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. Contractors undertaking. such 
projects under government sponsorship are 
encouraged to express freely their judgment 
in professional and technical matters. Points 
of view: or opinions do not, therefore, neces- 
sarily represent official Office ii Education 
position or policy. 


Introduction | 


This bibliography has been “ó piled as an up- 
dating of the bibliography by Lois C. McCune 
and Stephen R. Salmon which appeared in the 
Bulletin of June 1967 (pp. 674-694). It is a 
selective bibliography covering journal litera- 
ture, trade publications, and other documents, 
most notably technical reports which are readi- 
Iy available. With the single exception of the 
“Bibliographies” section, in which certain use- 
ful older titles have been included, the bibli- 
ography is limited to publications dated 1967 
and 1968. Only material in English relating 
' to the automation or mechanization of tradi- 
tional library functions is cited, with the ad- 


' Compiled at the ERIC Clearinghouse for Li- 
brary and Information Sciences, University of 
Minnesota. 
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dition of a few selected references on library 
networks and facsimile transmission; material 
on information retrieval, mechanized indexing, 
and selective dissemination of information is 
not included. In general, the categories of the 
MeCune-Salmon bibliography have been re- 
tained and certain new categories, reflecting 
the development of the literature, have been 
added. Items are listed under one category 
only. In most instances of duplicate presenta- 
tions of a particular project or theory, a single 
reference has been chosen for inclusion. News. 
notes and brief articles have been omitted 
unless they represent the only available reports 
on a partieular project. All items listed have 
been examined by the compiler. 

As in the McCune-Salmon bibliography, cer- 
tain items, indicated by an asterisk, have been 
selected for first reading. In general, these 
items. have been selected from the journal and 
trade literature rather than from the technical 
report literature. 

In addition to the information on availability 
given for many items individually, all items 
bearing an AD or PB number are available at . 
unit prices of $.65 for microfiche and $3 for 
hard copy respectively from the -Clearinghouse 
for Federal Scientific and Technical Informa- 
tion, Springfield, Va. 22151. 

Items with an ED number may be ordered, 
at the prices (“MF” for microfiche, “HC” for 
hard copy) indicated, from the ERIC Docu- 
ment Reproduction Service, National Cash 
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Register. Company, 4986 Fairmont Avenue, 
Bethesda, Md. 20014. Orders must be placed 
by ED number and include specification of 
Microfiche or Hard Copy. A handling charge 
of $.50 is to be added to all orders, and pay- 


ment, including sales tax where applicable, . 


must accompany orders totaling less than $5. 
The Clearinghouse gratefully acknowledges 
the assistance of Mrs. Sharon Schatz of the 
Office of the Director, Processing Department, 
the Library of Congress, in reviewing the 
literature to ensure complete coverage. 


Bibliographies 


1. Annual review of information science and 
technology, edited by Carlos A. Cuadra. v. 
1-2, 1966-1967, New York, Interscience; and 
v. 8, 1968, Chicago, Encyclopaedia Britanni- 
ca. Several chapters in each volume include 
extensive bibliographies. 

2. Bagley, D. E. Computers in libraries: a se- 

` leet bibliography. Hatfield, England, Hatfield 
College of Technology Library, 1966. 15 p 
Available from Hertfordshire County Coun- 
eil Technical Library and Information Serv- 
ice (HERTIS), 2 shillings. 

3. Balz, Charles F. and Richard H. Stanwood, 
editors. Literature on information retrieval 
and machine translation. 2d ed. Gaithers- 
burg, Md., International Busmess Machines 
Corporation, Federal Systems Division, Jan- 
uary 1966. (953-0300-1) 168 p. 

4. Bassett, E. P. An annotated guide to auto- 
mated library systems. St. Paul, Minnesota, 
8M Company, Microfilm Products Division, 
1968. 15 p. Available from 3M Company. 

5. Holzbauer, Herbert. Mechanized bibliography 
of documentation and information sciences. 
Washington, Dept. of the Interior, January 
1967. 166 p. AD 648 995. Supplement no. 1, 
August 1967. 47 p. AD 656 550. 

6. Kimber, Richard T. References. In his Auto- 
mation in libraries. Oxford, Pergamon Press 
1968. p. 184-138. 

7. Krikelas, James. Library applications of 
data processing: an enumerative bibliogra- 
phy, 1964-65. In Clinie on library applica- 
tions of data processing, University of 
llinois, 4th, 1966. Proceedings. Edited by 
Herbert Goldhor. Champaign, Ill, distrib- 
uted by the Illini Union Bookstore [1966] 
p. 211-218. 

8. Krikelas, James. Library applications of 
data processing: a select bibliography, 1963- 
64. In Olinie on library applications of data 
processing, University of Illinois, 3d, 1965. 
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Proceedings. Edited by Francis B. Jenkins. 
Champaign, Tl., distributed by the Illini 
Union Bookstore [1966] p. 193-291. 

9. McCune, Lois C. and Stephen R. Salmon. 
Bibliography of library automation. ALA 
Bulletin 61 (June 1967), 674-675, 678-994. 

10. Neeland, Frances. A bibliography on infor- 
mation science and technology. Santa Monica, 
System Development Corporation. Published 
annually since 1965, in four parts each year. 
1965 available as PB 169 040, PB 177 033, 
PB 177 084 and AD 648 562; 1966 available 
as AD 635 200, AD 640 572, AD 645 442 and 
AD 649 687. 1967 and 1968 available at $5 
each from the American PUE for Infor- 
mation Science. 

11. Speer, Jack A. Libraries dnd automation: 
a bibliography with index. Emporia, Kansas, 
Teachers College Press, 1967. 106 p. $4. 

12. Swanson, Rowena W. Bibliography: mecha- 
nization of library operations. In her Move 
the information: a kind of missionary spirit. 
Arlington, Va., Air Force Office of Scientific 
Research, 1967. AD 657 794 p. 157-168. 


General and Miscellaneous 
18. Automation in libraries; a survey to de- 


termine the current status of implemented ' 


and/or planned automated activities in li- 
braries. The LARC Reports 1 (December 
1968), 36:1-7. 

14, Automation in Michigan libraries. Michigan 
Librarian 34 (June 1968), 17-21. 

15. Benson, Joseph, Forrest Carhart, Jr., and 
Richard M. Dougherty. Library technology. 
Law Library Journal 61 (November 1968), 
409-420. 

*16. Bundy, Mary Lee. Automation as innova- 
tion. Drexel Library Quarterly 4 (October 
1968), 317-828. 

17. Carlson, Wiliam H.. What university li- 
brarians are thinking, saying, and doing 
about automation. Corvallis, Oregon State 
System of Higher Education, December 
1967. 14 p. ED 026 078 MF-$0.25 HC-$0.80. 

*18. De Gennaro, R. The development and ad- 
ministration of automated systems in aca- 
demie libraries. Journal of Library Automa- 
tion 1 (March 1968), 75-91. 

19. Deus, J. David. Computers and libraries. 
Program: News of Computers in British 
University Libraries no. 6 (July 1967) , 25-34. 

20. Divett, Robert T. There's nothing like push- 


ing a button. Bulletin of the Medical Library. 


Association 55 (July 1967), 824-828. 
21. Furth, Stephen. Data processing systems 
for library services. Hawaii Library Associ- 


September 19569. 
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ation Journal 28 (June 1967), 21-25... | 

*22. Geddes, Andrew. Library automation: an 
essential of service. ALA Bulletin 61 (June 
1967), 642-646. 

*28. Graziano, E. E. 
brarians, an essay. College and Research 
Libraries 28 (November 1967), 403-406. 

*24. Griffin, Hillis L. Automation, of technical 
processes in libraries. In Annual review. of 
information science and technology. v. 3, 1968. 
Edited by Carlos A. Cuadra. Chicago, Ency- 
elopaedia Britannica. p. 241-262. . 

2b. Jackson, Eugene B. The Special Libraries 
Association-American Library Association/ 
Library Technology. Program survey of li- 
brary automation activities: a summary re- 
view. In Clinic on library applications of 
data processing, University of Illinois, 5th, 
1967. Proceedings. Edited by Dewey E. Car- 


roll. Urbana, University of Illinois, Graduate . 


School of Library Science, 1967. p. 180-181. 

26. Jackson, Eugene B. The use of data proc- 
essing equipment by libraries and informa- 
tion centers—the significant results of the 
SLA-LTP survey. Special Libraries 58 (May- 
June 1967), 317-327. 

27. Jennings, Michael. The CDS of library au- 
tomation. PNLA Quarterly 32 (January 
1968), 12-17. 

28. Kershaw, George and J. Eugene Davis. 
Mechanization in defense libraries. Datama- 
tion 14 (January 1968), 48-50, 53. 


‘29. Kilgour, Frederick G, University libraries 


and computation. Drexel un SD 
4 (July 1968), 157-176. 

*30. Kimber, Richard T. Automation in li- 
braries. Oxford, Pergamon Press, 1968; (In- 
ternational series of monographs in library 
and information science, v. 10) 140 p. $6. 

31. Kimber, Richard T. Computer applications 
in the fields of library housekeeping and in- 
formation processing. Program: News of 
Computers in British University Libraries 
no. 6 (July 1967), 5-25. f 

82. Kountz, John C. Computers now! Public 
libraries and a happy union. ALA Bulletin 
62 (June 1968), 683-687. 

33. Kurmey, William J. Management implicà- 
tions of mechanization. In C.A.C.U.L. Work- 
shop on Library Automation, University of 
British Columbia, 1967. Ottawa, Canadian 
Association of College and University Li- 
braries, 1967. p. 116-123. 

34. Lazerow, Samuel. The U.S. National Li- 


braries Task Force: an instrument for na- 


tional library cooperation. Special Libraries 
59 (November 1968), 698-703. | 
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“Machine-Men” and li- 


` 85. Maidment, W. R. Computer methods in ` 


public libraries.. Program: News of Com- 
puters in British Libraries 2 (April 1968), 
1-6. 


*36. Markuson, Barbara Evans. Automation in 


libraries and information centers. In Annual 
review of information science and technology. 
v. 2, 1967. Edited by Carlos A. Cuadra. New 
York, Interscience. p. 255-284. - 
37. Mechanized information services in the uni- 
versity library. Phase I. Planning. Los 
Angeles, University of California, Library 


. Research Institute, 1967. Volume 1, parts. $ 
1-8, 340 p. PB 178 al Volume 2, parts 9-13. un 


222 p. PB 178 442. 


38. Palmer, Foster M. Computer programming ` 


for the librarian. Drexel Library Quarterly ' 


4 (July 1968), 197-213. 
*39. Parker, Ralph H. The small library faces 


the future. ALA Bulletin 61 (June 1967), °: 


669-671. 
40. Parker, Ralph H. What a university li- 
brarian should know about computation. 


Drexel Library Quarterly 4 (J uly 1968), : 


171-184. 


41. Patrinostro, Frank S. Why. Pesan and. "^ 


study teams frequently fail to meet objec- 


tives. The LARC Reports 1 (April 1968), ` °° 


1:1-4. 
42. Pratt, Allan. Living with aonipators: Cali- 
fornia Librarian 29 (January 1968), 57-61. 
43. Roper, Fred W. Information retrieval, 


mechanized bibliographies, and library sci- regu 3 


ence. Computer Studies in the Humanities 


and Verbal Behavior 1 (August 1968), 77-83. ` 


44, Shachtman, Bella E., James P. Riley and 
Stephen R. Salmon. U.S. National Libraries 


Task Force on Automation and Other Coop- 


erative Services: Progress report no. 1. Li- 
brary of Congress Information Bulletin 26 
(November 30, 1967), 795-800. 


"e 
*4b. Shera, Jesse H. Librarians against ma- . ` 


chines. Wilson Library Bulletin 42 (Sep- 
tember 1967), 65-73. 

46. Simmons, Peter. Automation in American 
libraries. Computers and the Humanities 2 
‘(January 1968), 101- 113. | 

47. Steiner, W. A. The use of computers in 
law libraries. International Association of 
Law Libraries Bulletin 19 (April 1967 ^ ; 
37-53. 

48. Stone, C. Walter. The library function. re- 


defined. Library Trends 16 (October 1967), 


181-196. 

49. Strieby, Irene M. Sampa ot of computeriza- 
tion on Indiana libraries. ] 
Association Journal 28 (June 1967), 8-15. 
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Hawaii Library _ 


50. Stuart-Stubbs, Basil. Automation in a uni- 
versity library from the administrator’s view- 
point. -In C.A.C.U.L. Workshop on Library 
Automation, University of British Columbia; 
1967. Ottawa, Canadian Association of Col- 
lege and University Libramen, 1967. p. 124- 
134. 

51. Swanson, Rowena W. Move the iocos 
tion: a kind of missionary spirit. Arlington, 
Va., Air Force Office of Scientific Research, 
1967. 203 p. AD 657 794. 

52. Tanis, James. A university librarian looks 
at automation. Drexel Library Quarterly 4 
(October 1968), 329-334. | 

53. Thomas, Sarah N. Planning for computer 
use in library situations. .Hawaii Library 
Association Journal 23 (June 1967), 26-30. 

54. Waite, David P. Developing a library auto- 

'- mation program. Wilson Library Bulletin 48 

| (September 1968), 52-58. 

55. Warheit, I. A. Current developments in 
library mechanization. ‘Special Libraries 58 
(July-August 1967), 420-426. ` 

56. Warheit, I. A. The mechanization of lie 
braries. In 1967 IEEE International Con- 
vention Record: Institute of Electrical and 
Electronics Engineers, New York, March 20- 
23, 1967. p. 44-47. 

57. Watson, William. Library automation: a 
primer on some of the implications. Jn 
C.A.C.U.L. Workshop on Library Automa- 
tion, University of British Columbia, 1967. 
Ottawa, Canadian Association of College and 
University Libraries, 1967. p. 135-146. 

58. Wilkinson, William A. The impact of auto- 
mation on the special library. Hawaii Li- 
. brary Association J oarn 23 (June 1967 J; 
. 15-21. 


` General (The Future) 


59. Becker, Joseph. New technology of mterest 
to libraries. Drexel Library Quarterly 4 
(October 1968), 310-316: 

*60. Becker, Joseph. Tomorrow’s library Serv- 
ices today. News Notes of, California B 
braries 63 (Fall 1968), 429-440. 

61. Bolvin, Boyd M. Libraries of the future— 

. a multimedia presentation. News Notes of 
California Libraries 68 (Fall 1968), 395-404. 

62. Coblans, Herbert. The mechanization of 
documentation—a tentative ‘balance sheet. In 
De Reuck, Anthony and Julie Knight, eds. 

` Communication in science: documentation 
and automation. Boston, Little, Brown, 1968. 

Ciba Foundation Symposium. p. 78-83. 

63. Cuadra, Carlos A. and others. Technology 

and libraries. Washington, National Advi- 
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sory Commission on Libraries, November 15, 
1967. 165 p. ED 022 481 MF-$0.75 HC-$9.35. 

64.. Griffin, Marjorie. Automation in libraries: 
a projection. Canadian Library 23 (March 
1967), 360-367. 

65. Hayes, Robert M. Library—handling books 
and their contents. Im Gerard, R. W., ed. 
Computers and education. New York, Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1967. p. 119-150. 

66. Leimkuhler, Ferdinand F. and Awthony E. 

Neville. The uncertain future of the library. 

"Wilson Library Bulletin 43 (September 

` 1968), 30-88. . 

67. Libraries of the future. Law Library Jour- 

` nal 60 (November 1967), 379-397. 

68. Lunham, Richard. Marian the technologist? 
SDC Magazine 11 (November 1968), 2-9. 
69. Martin, Lowell A. The changes ahead. 
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711-710. 
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panded bibliographie services. In Bibliogra- 
phy and the historian; the conference at 
Belmont of the Joint Committee on Biblio- 
graphical Services to History, May, 1967. 
Edited by Dagmar Horna Perman. Santa 
Barbara, Calif., CLIO, 1968. p. 68-74, 
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information list): 
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82. Grose, M. W. and B. Jones. The Newcastle 
University Library order system. Im Cox, 
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83. Jansen, Guenter A. Univac electronic data 
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96. Benenfeld, Alan R. Generation and encod- 
ing of the Project Intrex augmented catalog 
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97. Brahm, Walter. Planning for a Connecticut ` 
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` brary Resources. Cambridge, Mass. Published 
for the. New York Public Library by M.I.T. 
Press, 1968. 267 p. (M.1.T. Report no. '14) 
U . $7.50. 
E 408. Hickey, Doralyn J. Bridging the gap be- 
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.file. In American Society for Information 
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production; a comparative study of IBM 
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119. Pinson, Leo A. The development and pilot 
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fication, Final report. Rhode Island, Provi-: 
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120. Richmond, Phyllis A. General advantages 
and disadvantages of using the Library of 
Congress classification. Im Institute on the 
Use of the Library of Congress Classifica- 
tion, New York, July 7-9, 1966. Proceedings. 
Edited by Richard H. Schimmelpfeng and'C. 
Donald Cook. Chicago, American Library 
Association, 1968. p. 209-220. 

121. Shachtman, Bella E. Other federal activi- 
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ing] Library Trends 16 (July 1967), 112-126. 

122. Shoffner, Ralph M. Implications of tech- 
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C.A.C.U.L. Workshop on Library Automa- 
tion, University.of British Columbia, 1967. 
Ottawa, Canadian Association.of College and 
University Libraries, 1967. p. 113-115. 

128. Sommerlad, M. J. Development of a ma- 
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124. Stein, Theodore, Co. Proposed computer 
system for library catalog maintenance. Al- 
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: $0.50 HC-$5.55. Part II: system design. 123 
p. ED 021 574 MF-$0.50 HC-$6.25. 

125. Weisbrod, David L. An integrated, com- 
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214-232. 
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‘Guthrie T. Meade. Fields of information on 
Library of Congress catalog cards: analysis 
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Quarterly 37 (April 1967), 180-192. 

128. Blum, Arthur R. Data element standardi- 
zation as an aid in the transfer of physics 
information. In American Society for In- 
formation Science. Information transfer. 
New York, Greenwood, 1968. p. 117-119. 

*129. Curran, Ann T. and Henriette D. Avram. 
The identification of data elements in biblio- 
graphic records. Final report of the Special 
Project on Data Elements for the Subcom- 
mittee on Machine Input Records (SC-2) 
of the Sectional Committee on Library Work 
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and Documentation (Z-39) of the United 
States of America Standards Institute. May 
1967. 126 p. AD 666 447. 

130. Jacob, M. E. Standard format for dics 
exchange. Special Libraries 59 (April 1968) Š 
258-260. 

131. Libbey, M. A. and A. R. Blum. A study 
of information elements for the national in- - 
formation system for physics. New York, 
‘American Institute of Physies, June 1968. 
62 p. ED 025 273 MF-$0.50 HC-$3.20. 

182. Mooers, Calvin N. Standards for user pro- 
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control procedures and unified system model. 

. Cambridge, Mass., Zator Co., Augus: 1967. 
89 p. PB 177 561. . 

Part III. A suggested standard keyboard 
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actions. Cambridge, Mass., Zator Co., nur 
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Part-IV. A standard method: for the descrip- 
tion of external data formats. Cambridge, 
Mass., Zator Co., august i 82 p. is 177 
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133. Rather, Lucià J. Special TRUE and 
. diacritical marks used in roman alphabets. 
Library Resources and Technical Services 12 
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arrangement, and retrieval. Journal of Docu- 
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computer input. Frederick, Md., Department 
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*139. Chapin, Richard E. and Dale H. pester 
Comparative costs of converting shelf list 
records to machine readable form. Journal 
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140. De Gennaro, Richard. A strategy for the 
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Libraries 28 (July 1967), 253-257. 

141. Hammer, Donald P. Problems in the con- 
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ing experiment. American Documentation 19 
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optical character recognition research ‘and 
demonstration project. Los Angeles, 1968. 
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*145. Simmons, P. A. An analysis of biblio- 
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‘ chine-generated tools. In Linderman, Wini- 
fred B., ed. The present status and future 

. prospects of reference information service. 
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150. Chadwick, Catherine. A functioning co- 
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151. Chen, Ching-chih and E. Robert: Kingham. 
Subject reference lists: produced by com- 
puter. Journal of Library Automation 1 
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152. Childers, Thomas and others. Book catalog 
and ecard catalog-——a cost and service study. 
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153. Comparative approaches to library book 
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154, Coward, Richard E. BNB and computers. 
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155. Cowburn, L. M. and B. J. Enright. Com- 
puterized U.D.C. subject index in the City 
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156. Dolby, J. L. An evalnation of the utility 
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Final report. Los Altos, Calif., R & D Con- 
sultants Co., July 10, 1968. 214 p. ED 022 
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157. Fenn, L. R. ICI union catalogue. Pro- 
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161. Hunt, C. J.- Computer pioduction of eata- 
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M. W. Grose, eds. Organization and han- 
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Newcastle upon Tyne, England, Oriel Press; 
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149. 
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sors, libraries. ALA Bulletin 62 (February - 


1968), 158-157. 


*328. Johnson, Ted. Dial, veiba and random... .: 
ALA Bulletin 62 (October 1968), 1085-1088. |. 
324. Lowrie, Jean E. Organization and opera- 


tion of school library materials centers. Li- | . 


-brary Trends 16 (October 1967), 211-227. 


325. MeCusker, Sister Mary L. Implications of | 


automation for school libraries. 
braries 17 (Fall 1967), 23-27. 


Part 2. School Libraries 18 (Fall 1968), — c ' 


15-22. 


School Li- .: 


326. Oak Park's Title III project. Library J € j^ 


nal 92 (January 15, 1967), 309-310. 


327. Sehwilek, Gene L. Million dollar earrels. . ; 
Library Journal 92 (January 15, 1967), 306- 


308. 


Centralized Processing 


328. Agenbroad, James E, and others. systems . 


design and pilot operation of a regional 


center for technical processing for the li- .. 


braries of the New England state univer- . 
NELINET—New England Library - 
Information Network. Progress Report July. 
1, 1967-March 30, 1968. Cambridge, Mass., ` 
Inforonies, Inc. April 5, 1968. Volume I, | 
Text, 41 p. ED 026 078 MF-$0.25 HC-$2.15. Bs 
Volume II, Appendices, 169 p. ED 026 079 in 


sities. 


MF-$0.75 HC-$8.55. 


329. Duchae, Kenneth F. A library service 


center for suburban Maryland County li- 
brary systems, Anne Arundel,. Baltimore, 
Montgomery, Prince George's: an establish- 
ment proposal. Washington, Division of Li- 


brary Services and Educational Facilities, 
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1968. 68 p. ED 023 487 MF-$0.50 HC-$3.50. 

330. Hayes, Phoebe F. The PNBC [Pacific 
Northwest Bibliographic Center] of the fu- 
ture. PNLA Quarterly 32 (January 1968), 
4-7. 

331. Highum, Clayton. Centralized processing 
for public libraries in Illinois. Springfield, 
Illinois State Library, 1967. 115 p. Research 
series no. 10. ED 018 226 MF-$0.50 HC- 
$5.85. 

332. Holmgren, Edwin S. ANYLTS [Associ- 
ation of New York libraries for technical 
services] reports progress. Bookmark. 27 
(February 1968), 193-197. 

333. Leonard, Lawrence E., Joan M. Maier and 
Richard M. Dougherty. Colorado academic 
libraries book processing center. Final report, 
phase I and phase II (1 February 1967-30 
April 1968). Boulder, University of Colo- 
rado Libraries, June 15, 1968. 397 p. PB 
178 421. 

334. Little, Arthur D., Inc. Centralized process- 
ing for the state of Florida; report to the 
Florida State Library. Boston, Mass., 1968. 
68 p. ED 022 505 MF-$0.50 HC-$2.80. 

335. Little, Arthur D. Inc. A centralized 
processing system for school libraries in New 
York State. Report to Bureau of School Li- 
braries, New York State Education Depart- 
ment. Boston, Mass., 1967. 34 p. ED 028 428 
MF-$0.25 HC-$1.80. 

336. Little, Arthur D., Inc. A plan for a library 
processing center for the State University of 
New York. Report to the Office of Educa- 
tional Communications, State University of 
New York, November 1967. (C-69541) 127 p. 

337. Merry, Susan A. The Ontario New Uni- 
versities Library Project—a centralized proc- 
essing experiment completed. College and Re- 
search Libraries 29 (March 1968), 104-108. 

338. Nelson Associates. Implementing central- 
ized processing for the public libraries of 
New York State, a report to the Board of 
Trustees of the Association of New York 
Libraries for Technical Services. New York, 
November 1967. 35 p. ED 028 431 Mp .25 
HC-$1.85. 

339. Pfefferle, Richard A. and Theodore Hines. 


Feasibility of a cooperative processing center 


for Anne Arundel, Baltimore, Montgomery 
and Prince George's Counties, in Maryland. 
Baltimore, Maryland State Department of 
Education, Division of Library Extension, 
1967. 66 p. ED 024 428 MF-$0.50 HC-$3.40. 
840. A plan for service for the Nevada Center 
for Cooperative Library Services, with a 
commentary outlining a total svstems plan 
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for ‘similar cooperative effort. The LARC 
^ Reports 1 (April 1968), 3:1-9. 


Facsimile Transmission 


341. Busha, Charles H. and John H. Landrum. 
Telefacsimile communication with the Xerox 
Magnavox Telecopier in reference and inter- 
library loans: a report of a three-month 
'experimental demonstration. Columbia, South 
Carolina State Library Board, July 1967. 26 
p. ED 026 074 MF-$0.25 HC-$1.40. 

842. Manning, Josephine. Facsimile transmis- 
sion—problems and potential. Library J our- 
nal 93 (November 1968), 4102-4104. 


843. Morehouse, H. G. Equipment for facsimile 


transmission between libraries: a description 
and comparative evaluation of three systems. 
Reno, University of Nevada Library, 1967. 
30 p. ED 021 566 MF-$0.25 HC-University 
of Nevada Library, Reno, Nev. 89507. $1. 

844, Nelson Associates. The New York State 
Library's pilot program in the. facsimile 
transmission of library materials. A sum- 
mary report. New York, June 1968. 93 p. 
ED 022 501 MF-$0.50 HC-Commerce Offset, 
657 Commerce Street, Thornwood, N.Y. 
10594. $4. 

*345. Schatz, Sharon. Facsimile transmission 
in libraries; a state of the art survey. Li- 
brary Resources and Technical Services 12 
(Winter 1968), 5-15. 

846. Schieber, William D. and Ralph M. Shoff- 
er. ‘Telefacsimile in libraries: a report of 
an experiment in facsimile transmission and 
an analysis of implications for interlibrary 
loan systems. Berkeley, University of Cali- 
fornia, Institute of Library Research, Feb- 
ruary 1968. 189 p. ED 019 106 MF-$0.75 
HC-$1.08. 


Library Networks 


347. Bateman, Betty B. and Eugene H. Farris. 
Operating a multilibrary system using long- 
distance communieations to an on-line com- 
puter. In American Society for Information 
Seience. Information transfer. New York, 
Greenwood, 1968. p. 155-162. 

848. Becker, Joseph and Robert M. Hayes. A 
proposed library network for Washington 
State: working paper for the Washington 


State Library. September 1967. 50 p. ED 027 | 


065 MF-$0.25 HC-$2.70. 

*349 Becker, Joseph and Wallace D. Olson. 
Information networks. In Annual review of 
information science and technology. v. 3, 
1968. Edited by Carlos A. Cuadra. Chicago, 
Eneyclopaedia Britannica. p. 289-327. 
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*350 Bregzis, Ritvars. Library networks of.the 


future. Drexel Library Quarterly 4 iuc : 


1968), 261-270. 

851. Cain, Alexander M. Steps Reais a com- 
puter-based library network: a survey | of 
three medical libraries. Bulletin of the Medi- 
cal Library HSIOCIAHOS. 55 (July 1967), ze 
289.. 

352. Cain, EPRA M. and Irwin H. Pizer. 
The SUNY Biomedical Communication Net- 
work: implementation of an on-line, real- 
time, user-oriented system. In American Doc- 
umentation Institute. Levels of interaction 
beween man and information.. Washington, 
Thompson; London, Academie, EERS; 1867. 
p. 258-262. 

353. Carter, Launor F, What are the major 


national issues in the development of library ` 


networks? News Notes of California Librar- 

ies 63 (Fall 1968), 405-417. 

354, Cummings, Martin M. The role of: the 

'" National Library of Medicine in the national 
. biomedieal library network, Annals of the 
New York Academy of Sciences 142 ( March 
31, 1967), 503-512. 

855. Little, Arthur D., Inc. The 3R's program 
meeting industry’ s informational needs. 
Report to the Division of" Library Develop- 
ment, New York. State ` Library. 
Mass., September 1967. 78 p. ED 022 500 

: MF-$0.50 HC-Commerce . Offset, 657 Com- 
merce Ee Thornwood, New York 10594. 
$4. 

356. Minder, Thomas. The regional library : cen- 
ter in the mid 1970's: a concept paper. Pitts- 
burgh, University of Pittsburgh, Graduate 
Sehool of Library and Information Sciences, 
1968. 34 p. Available from University Book 
Center, University of Pittsburgh, — u s 
Pa. 15213. $2. 


857. Mohrhardt, Foster E. and Blanche L.. 


Oliveri. A national network of biological- 
agricultural libraries. College and Research 
Libraries 28 (January 1967), 9-18. 

358. Morchand, Charles A. Preliminary study 
for an improved information transfer sys- 
tem for METRO libraries. METRO Miscel- 
laneous Publication Series Number 2. New 
York, New York Metropolitan Reference and 
Research Library Agency, 1967. 9 p. ED 017 
801 MF-$0.25 HC-$0.70. 

359. Parker, Ralph. A feasibility study for a 

. joint computer center for five Washington, 
D.C., university libraries. Washington, Con- 
sortium of Universities of Metropolitan 
Washington, D.C., May 1968. 44 EB: "ED 019 
. 973 MF-$0.25 HC-$2.30. , 
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360. Shank, Russell. Regional access to scien- 
tific and technical information. A program 

` for action: in the New York Metropolitan 
area. Report of the METRO Science Library 
Project, 1966-67. METRO Miscellaneous Pub- 
lications Series Number 1. New York, New ` 
York Metropolitan Reference and Research 
Library: Agency, 1968. 207 p. ED as 595 
MF-$1.00 HC-$10.45. _ 

361. Vincent, Donald E. New England state 
university libraries’ regional processing cen- 
ter: a progress report. ALA Bulletin 61 
(June 1967), 672-678. 

*862. Weinstock,. Melvin. Network concepts in 
scientific and ‘technical libraries. Special Li- - 
braries 58 (May-J une 1967 ) i 328-334. i 


i 


Systems Analysis. 


; (Limited to references helpful in TM for 
automation, not including general manage- 
ment.studies, works. on cost. analysis,. sta- 
tistics; ete.) 

368. Baker, Norman R. Ad Richard E. Nance, 
The use of simulation in studying informa- 
tion storage and retrieval systems. Lafayette, 
Ind., Purdue University, Library Operations 
Research Project, November 22, 1967. 18 p. 
PB 176 507. - 

*364. Bellomy, F. L. The system approach 
solves library problems. ALA Bulletin 62 
(October 1968), 1121-1125. | 

*365. Borko, Harold. Design of information 
systems and services. Im Annual review of 
information. science and technology, vol. 2. 
‘Edited by Carlos A. Cuadra. New York, J. 
Wiley (Interscience) 1967. p. 35-61. 

366. Burkhalter, Barton R. Case studies in 
systems analysis in a university library. 
Metuchen, N.J., Scarecrow Press, 1968; 185 
p. $7.50. 2 

*867. Chapin, Richard E. d dministrative and | 
economic considerations: for library auto- 
mation. I» Clinic. on Library Applications 


of Data Processing, University of Illinois, . D 


5th, 1967. Proceedings. Edited by Dewey E. 
Carroll. Urbana, University of Illinois, Grad-- 
uate School of Library Science, 1967. p. 
55-69. m 

368. Educational Facilities Léborstóriss The 
impact of technology on the library. building. 
New York, 1967. 12 p. ED 018 147 MF-$0.25 
HC-$0.70. 

*369. Fasana, Paul J. Determining the cost of : 
library automation. ALA Bulletin 61 (June 
1967), 656-661. 

370. Gilchrist, Alan D. B. Farther comments 
on the terminology of the analysis of library 
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systems. Aslib Proceedings 20 
1968), 408-412. 
*371. Gull, C. D. Logical flow det “and other 
new techniques for the administration’ of 
. libraries and information centers. Library 
Resources and Technical Services 12 (Winter 
. 1968), 47-66. 


(October 


je 372. Hawgood, J. Asenne the benefits of 


library innovations. Im Cox, N. S. M. and 
M. W. Grose, eds. Organization and handling 
of bibliographic records by computer. New- 
castle upon Tyne, England, Oriel Press; 
Hamden, Conn., Archon Books, 1967. p. 69-71. 


- 878. Herner, Saul. System design, evaluation, 


- and costing. Special Libraries 58 (October 
1967), 576-581. 

374, Historical Evaluation and Research Or- 

` ganization. Study to develop a research pro- 
gram for the design development of modern 
college libraries. Final report. March 15, 
1968. 108 p. ED 020 762 MF-$0.50 HC-$5.50. 


.975. Kilgour, Frederick G. Systems concepts 


and libraries. College and Research Libraries 
28 (May 1967), 167-170. 


E: King, Donald W. Design and evaluation. 


.of information systems. Jn Annual review 
of information science and technology. v. 8, 
1968. Edited by Carlos A. Cuadra. Chicago, 
Eneyclopaedia Britannica. p. 62-108. 

877. Kozumplik, Wiliam A. Time and motion 
study of library operations. Special Libraries 
58 (October 1967), 585-588. 


Ë . 978. Leimkuhler, Ferdinand F. Mathematical 


models for library systems analysis. Drexel 
Library Quarterly 4 (July 1968), 185-196. 


. 979. Library technology and architecture; re- 


port of a conference held at the Harvard 
- Graduate School of Education, February 9, 
‘1967. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University, 
Graduate School of Education, 1968. 51 p. $1. 

*380.: Morse, Philip M. Library effectiveness: a 
systems approach. Cambridge, Mass., M.I.T. 
Press, 1968. 207 p. $10. 

381. Nance, Richard E. A comparison of the 
effects of library control systems. PhD The- 
sis. Lafayette, Ind., Purdue University, De- 

‘partment of Industrial Engineering, July 20, 
1967. 154 p. PB 175 966. 


. 882. Nance, Richard E. Systems analysis and 


the study of information systems. In Ameri- 
ean Documentation Institute. Levels of in- 
-teraction between man and information. 


` `. Washington, Thompson; London, Academic, 


, Press, 1967. p. 70-74. 


E. | *883- Pizer, Irwin and: Alexander M. Cain. 


`. Objective tests of library performance. Spe- 
cial Libraries 59 (November 1968), 704-711. 
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384. St. Pierre, Paul, Paul J. Fasana and 
Russell Shank. Elements of information sys- 
tems. Tutorial: Instructor edition. New York, 
American Society for Information Science, 
Tutorial Subcommittee, 1968. 66 p. PB 182. 
226. ` 

385. St. Pierre, Paul, Paul J. Fasana and 
Russell Shank. Elements of information sys- 
tems. Tutorial: Student edition. New York, 
American Society for Information Science, 
PM Subcommittee, 1968. 49 p. PB 182 . 
227. ; 

386. Segárra, Carlos O. Ani d to cost | 
effectiveness of a selective mechanized docu- 
ment processing system. Army technical li- 
brary.improvement studies (ATLIS), report 
no. 12. Fort Belvoir, Va, Army Engineer 
Research and Development Labs., Technical 
Information and Library Branch, March 
1967. 73 p. AD 651 486. 

887. Simms, Daniel M. What is a systems 
analyst? Special . Libraries 59 (November 
1968), 718-721. f 

*988. Simpson, D. J. Before the machines come. 
Aslib Proceedings 20 (January 1968), 21-33. 

889. Stangl, Peter and Frederick. G. Kilgour. 
Analysis of recorded biomedical book and 
journal. use in the Yale Medical Library. 
Part I: Date and subject relations. Bulletin 
of the Medical Library Association 55 (July 
1967), 290-300. Part II: Subject and user 

relations. Bulletin: of the Medical Library 
Association 56 (July 1968), 301-315. | 

890. Thomas, P. A. and H. East. Comments on 
the terminology of the analysis of library 
systems and the function of forms therein. 
Aslib Proceedings 20 (August 1968), Vou 
344. | 

891. Wessel, C. J. and B. A. Cohrssen. Criteria 
for evaluating the effectiveness of library 
operations and services. Phase I: literature 
search and state of the art. Final report. 
Army technical library improvement studies 
(ATLIS), report no. 10. Washington,. John 
I. Thompson and Co., February 1967. 399 p. 
AD 649 468. 


892. Wessel, C. J., K. L. Moore and B. A. 


Cohrssen. Criteria for evaluating the effec- - 


, of library operations and services. 

` Phase Il: data gathering and evaluation. 
Final report. Army technical library im- . 
provement studies (ATLIS), report no. 19. 
Washington, John I. Thompson and Co., 
August 1968. 120 p. AD 676 188. 

393. Wessel, C. J. Criteria for evaluating tech- 
nical library effectiveness. Aslib Proceedings 
20 (November 1968), 455-481. [] 
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A new plan to build your newspaper holdings at 
far below normal microfilm subscription prices! 


Start your balanced collection of newspapers on microfilm, or build, inexpensively, on existing 
collections with the Micro Photo Library Edition Plan . . . an excellent opportunity to receive 
continuing subscriptions of leading American newspaperson microfilm, specially tailored to meet 
the needs of libraries, educators and researchers. 


We make a long story short by refilming the newspaper to: « delete remake pages 
» eliminate large advertising sections e save space in tabloid section filming s save cost 


And, as a result .'. . provide you with a valuable reference and historically complete film copy 
of these newspapers at far below the individual subscription price charged for a copy of the 
microfilm as prepared for the publishers' record. 


These newspapers are read daily by 8,110,370 people throughout the nation. They should be in 
your reference files. ACT NOW... while the substantial Library Edition savings are in effect. 


FOr as little as 5760. you add 
hese six newspapers to your 


microfilm reference collection 
with new Library Editions plan 


Brochure explaining the Library Editions Plan available on request. 


MICRO PHOTO DIVISION 


BELL & HOWELL 


LIBRARY & EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
. OLD MANSFIELD ROAD, . WOOSTER, OHIO 44691 














PACKAGE NO. 2 — SIX | 

COMPLETE LIBRARY ~|. 

EDITION NEWSPAPERS ic 
Regular Package 


Subscription Price 
Price Call six) ira 


The Wall Street Journal $ 75.00 
The Charlotte Observer 175.00 
The Detroit News 363.00 
Rocky Mountain News 

of Denver 170.00 
The Washington Post 275.00 
The Des Moines Register 105.00 


$1163.00 $760.00 . 
SAVINGS...$403.00 a 


Newspapers from the Library Edition Package 
No. 1 are stil! available at Library Club savings 
. . . send for brochure describing: e The Miami 
Herald e The Cleveland Press e Daily News " 
(New York) = San Francisco Examiner e 

Arkansas Gazette (Little Rock) = 
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* LEE G. BURCHINAL 

Director, Division of Information 
Technology and Dissemination 
Bureau of Research 

U.S. Office of Education 


Chances are very good that right now, 
somewhere, someone is completing 
work that wil! cast useful new light on 
your particular field of interest. Or that 
of one of your colleagues. 

Chances are, too, that the results of 
this work will be published in one of the 
more than 250 leading educational jour- 
nals. But which one, and when? 

You could of course read them all. Or 
you could consult the new CURRENT IN- 
DEX TO JOURNALS IN EDUCATION, (CHE) 

CHE is a unique collaborative enter- 
prise combining the resources of the 
Educational Resources Information 

Center (ERIC) of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
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‘A new 
. and unique 


publishing | 
venture" * 


cation, and the information handling ex- 
pertise of CCM Information Corporation, 
one.of the fastest-growing companies in 
its field. 

CIJE provides a comprehensive, com- 
puter-generated monthly index to the 
published educational literature — full 
contents of over 250 major journals as 
weil as relevant material from peripheral 
publications. 

-As a research and reference tool, CIJE 
assures the most complete coverage of 
the field ever offered, including a main 
entry section, a subject index, an author 
index, and an index to source journals. 

The main entry section is arranged by 
broad subject categories derived from 
analysis of the Thesaurus of ERIC De- 
scriptors, the standard vocabulary de- 
veloped by subject experts in education. 
Each eniry also carries a unique acces- 
sion number compatible with the central 
ERIC information retrieval system. Se- 








lection and indexing is being done by 
the 19 ERIC Clearinghouses and the 
ERIC Facility. Each individual article is 
indexed under an average of five sub- 
ject headings. 

As an additional convenience, the 
Source Journal index gives ready infor- 
mation on the availability of the full text 
of the article, 

For further reference utility, the sub- 
ject and author indexes will also be 
published semi-annually and annually 
in cumulative form. 

Subscription rete for the, CURRENT 
INDEX TO JOURMALS IN EDUCATION 
(monthly) is $34 & year. The index plus 
semi-annual and annual cumulations 
are $64 a year. To place your order, or 
request additional information, write to: 

Dept. M7 
CCM INFORMATION CORPORATION 


a subsidiary of Crowell Collier and Macmillan 
909 Third Ave., New York, N.Y. 10022 
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Executive Board 


highlights of 
annual conference 
june 22-28, 1969 





1968-69 


The Board approved the entire Report of 
the Committee on Constitution and Bylaws 
at its spring meeting. It did request the 
Committee to withdraw the proposed 


amendment to Constitution Article VI be-: 


fore it went to the Membership for ratifica- 
tion to allow the Committee and the Board 
further study. o 
Upon recommendation of the Committee 
on Program Evaluation and Budget and 
its Jury on the J. Morris Jones-World Book 
Encyclopedia-ALA Goals Award, the 1969- 
70 Award was granted, in the amount of 
$23,632, to the Southwestern Library As- 
sociation/ALA Committee on Chapter Re- 
lations, to carry out a Project To Estab- 
lish Effective ALA-Chapter Relations and 
To Coordinate Association Activities at the 
State, Regional, and National Levels. 
PEBCO's recommendation that Council be 
asked to waive, again, for 1969-70, the re- 
turn to Endowment of 6 per cent of gen- 
eral funds income was also approved. The 
Board, having requested study of Midwin- 
ter registrants, with a view to possibly in- 


creasing registration fees at Midwinter 


Meetings, received the results of the Mid- 
winter Questionnaire showing that the pri- 
mary reason for attendance is for ALA 


ALA BULLETIN . 


business; the Board accepted staff’s recom- . 
mendation that Midwinter registration 
fees not be increased. f 

In response to further urging from Cali- 
fornia state college. librarians, and the 
California Library Association, the Board. 


"met with the president of ACRL during . 
: two of its sessions, and while the Board ` 


could not support as written ACRL’s pro- 
posed Council resolution, nor the one re-: 
ferred to Council by the Membership Meet- 
ing relating to imposing sanctions on 
institutions, the President was instructed 
to contact the Chancellor by telephone and 
by letter to express ALA’s concerns and to 
ascertain his official position in respect to | 


the request of the librarians of the state- , 


supported colleges for faculty status and 
benefits for librarians; the President was 
also authorized to appoint a special com- 
mittee to look into this specific problem, ` 
and later, if necessary, make recommenda- 
tions in the area of academic freedom and 
status. | | 

Aware of the many current needs of the 
Membership and certain prohibitions upon 
ALA’s -directions, and having received a 
working paper from the Heads of Units 
Group at ALA Headquarters (at the: 


Board's request) on the Role and Function `- 


of ALA—which the Board ordered given 
BT 


.: ments. 


wide dissemination at the Conference—the 
-' appointment by the president of a Presi- 
-. , dential Committee was authorized, to reex- 
." amine the ALA structure and. to make rec- 
'. ommendations on the Association's goals. 


Out of this, which the Board requested be 
announced to the Membership, grew the 


. Membership's directive to the president to 
, appoint an Ad Hoc Committee on New Di- 
. rections for ALA. 


The Board established an action commit- 
tee to plan for the ALA Centennial, and the 
president was authorized to make appoint- 
The Special: Committee. on ALA 


. Centennial was discontinued. The Special 


` > 


Committee on Manpower Programs was 
also discontinued upon receipt of its report 
to the Board. . = 

A request to headquarters staff was made 
for a study and report on the provisions 


; .-for and conduct of Council and Membership 

- ' Meetings. 
. meeting of Council should be scheduled for 
the 1970 Midwinter Meeting. 


It was agreed that an additional 


1969-70 
The Board met with the chairman of 


,.PEBCO, who presented the recommended 


1969-70 ALA budgets; Mr. Mohrhardt dis- 


. cussed some of the recommended cuts in 


the original unit requests which enabled the 


semi-annual participation 


3 


Committee to arrive at a budget within 


-~ the estimated ceiling of $1,669,728. Aware 


of the membership’s interest in the area 
of intellectual freedom, the Board restored 
the amounts PEBCO recommended be cut 


© . from the Office for Intellectual Freedom's 


requests for legal counsel and the support 
fund established by Council’s adoption of 
The Committee on Intellectual Freedom’s 


recommended Program of Action; it also 


restored to the IRC/CSD an amount to 
support the Children's Services . Division’s 
in the Hans 
Christian Andersen international book 


award. 


- 


Leaving $8,760 of the estimated budget i 


ceiling unallocated, the Board approved -a 


1969-70 general funds budget totaling 
$1,890,479 and looked with favor on fuller 


~ E funding in the Office for Intellectual Free- 
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Baker; "Mr. Galvin. 


. Board: 


ecutive Board. 


dom and the Library Adamian Divi- 
sion in the area of personnel services, 
pending staff study of personnel requests, 
and pending further availability of addi- 
tional. funds at the Board's 1969 fall meet- 
ing. The Board was also interested in giv- 
ing more consideration to. a request for 
finaneing an exhibit to interpret ALA to 
all of its members at the ALA conferences. 

The Publishing Funds budget, as pre- 
sented in the amount of $1,856,931 cover- 
ing the Publishing Services Department, 


The Booklist and Subscription Books Bul- . 


letin, and the ALA Bulletin, was also 
approved. | 

Because of conflicts with the regularly 
scheduled fall meeting period, the Board ' 
decided on the following schedule of meet- 
ings in the fall: Space Needs Committee 
and Headquarters Visiting Committee, No- 
vember 11-12; Investments Committee, No- 
vember 12; Executive Board, November 
12-14. : 

The. President announced the composi- 
tion of ,the Board's Subcommittees, some 
members holding over from previous ap- 
pointments: Headquarters Visiting Com- 
mittee: Bella Shachtman, chairman; Mrs. 
Headquarters Space 
Needs Committee: Willard O. Youngs, 
chairman; Robert McClarren; Robert L.. 
Talmadge. Honorary Memberships: Mrs. ` 
Marietta Daniels. Shepard, chairman; Miss 
Lowrie; Mr. Talmadge. Executive Board 
Members, appointed to the ALA Publishing 
Marion A. Milezewski (1971); 
Eileen Thornton (1970). "Members of the 
Investments Committee are by virtue of 
office: the president, the president-elect, 
the second vice-president, the immediate 
past president; the treasurer; and the ex- 
ecutive director. | m 

Rutherford D. Rogers was reelected to 
the Endowment Fund Trustees for the 1969- 
72 three-year term.. f 

The executive director was authorized to | 
seek foundation funds to support a Proposal 
for Sharing Reading Experiences ‘Through 
Discussion, submitted by the Children’s 
Services Division and approved by the Ex- 
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Adult Services Division 


The Board of Directors of ASD met in , 


three sessions. The budget requests for the 
ASD Newsletter; preparation of materials 


for the. White House Conference on Aging: 


in 1971; reprinting of materials, produc- 
tion of the manual; dissemination of “Li- 
brary Services-A Bill of Rights for 
"Adults"; and a fall meeting of the Notable 
Books Council were approved. 

At the request of the Notable Books 
. Council, selected nominations of titles will 
be published in the ALA Bulletin on an ex- 
perimental basis and special recognition of 


the 25th anniversary of the Notable Books’ 


project will be made with the 1969 list. 
The Reading Guide Promotion Commit- 
tee has hired a public relations man to 


carry out a concentrated promotion of the `: 


‘Reading for an Age of Change pamphlets in 
the hope that librarians can be sparked to 
use them more and to encourage their 
purchase. 


Editors for the publication based on the . 


papers and discussion of the conference on 
the Future of General Adult Books and 


. Reading in America, April 28-29, 1969, 


have been chosen, and ALA Publishing 
` Services will schedule it for 1970. 

The ASD program at the Galaxy Confer- 
ence of Adult Education Organizations 
December 7-11, 1969, in Washington, D.C., 
will:demonstrate how libraries are instru- 
ments of change in the commünity and in 
their cooperation with the organizations of 
the community. 

The Board adopted the recommendations 
of the Program Poliey Committee that the 


ASD Legislation Committee be replaced: 


by a representative to the ALA Committee 
on Legislation; that a new committee on 
adult materials replace the Adult Materials 
Selection Policies, Practices, and Proce- 
dures Committee, the Audiovisual Commit- 
tee, the Reading Improvement Committee 
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and its Subcommittee on Materials for the 
Spanish Speaking; and that the Special 
Projects Committee be disbanded. 

The preliminary draft of “Library Serv- 
ices—A Bill of Rights for Adults” was ap- 
proved in theory, its distribution through 
the ASD Newsletter was authorized, and 
constructive comments were requested. 

The Ad Hoc Committee to Study Goals 
for ASD presented twenty-three long and 
short range goals.: The. committee was. 
asked to present a final statement with pri- 
orities at the Midwinter 1970 meeting. 

The RSD/ASD Committee on Common ` 
Concerns was authorized to inquire, with- 
out prejudice, into the pros and cons of 
combining the Reference Services and 
Adult Services Divisions. l 

The publication of “A Step-By-Step Plan 
for Improving Library Service to Labor 
Groups" was approved. It will be pub- 
lished in the Fall of 1969 and will be avail- 
able from the ASD office, single copies free. 

The Board endorsed the Senate Joint 
Resolution authorizing the President to 
name September 1-7 as Adult Education 
Week. Ruth M. White 


American Association of 
School Librarians 


AASL was a sponsor of the six-division 
program on cooperation—"'Mobilizing Total 


Library Resources”—and benefited from | | 


the expertise, views, and opinions of out- 
standing speakers from inside and outside 
the library profession. A benchmark in 
programming was accomplished as ASL, 
AASL, ACRL, AHIL, ALTA, and PLA 
gave individual program time to provide a 


` program on cooperation. . 


The Supervisors Section heard Dr. Vic- . 
tor Podesta, associate commissioner of edu- 
cation, New Jersey State Department of 
Education, point to some very crucial im- 
plications in the Standards for School 
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. ALA Dutton Macrae Award: 


Media Programs and admonish library ad- 
ministrators that the goals of AASL de- 
mand action oriented persons. Five clinics 
on major interest topics were: Technologi- 
cal Development, Planning Facilities, Budg- 
etary Planning, Reaching the Alienated, In- 
` Service Education and Program Develop- 
ment. 

The committee on the Treatment of Mi- 
norities in Books and Other Instructional 


Materials gave voice to criteria of selection. 


and publishing quality interracial books. 
Mr. David Cohen, chairman, introduced 
Binnie Tate, senior children’s specialist, 


Los Angeles Public Library Federal Proj- 


ect; Rose Agree, head librarian, . Forest 
Road School, Valley Stream, N.Y., reviewer 
for The Instructor and winner of the 1969 
Barbara 
Walker, associate editor, Scholastic Book 
Services, Elementary Division-Multi-Ethnie 
Book Programs; and Loretta Barrett, edi- 
` tor, Anchor and Zenith Books, Doubleday 
Company. A bibliography has been com- 


pleted and “Multi-Ethnic Media: Selected: 


` Bibliographies" will be distributed from 


. the AASL office. 


. The more than 1000 persons m assem- 
bled before 7:30 am for the State Assem- 
bly Breakfast were greeted by an exciting 
.decor and a hundred New Jersey hostesses. 
Near the entrance a revolving turntable 
was piled high with multi-colored blocks 
paneled with handsome scenes from school 
- library media centers. Similar blocks were 
on ‘each table; books furnished by members 
of the Children’s Book Council, with a Sum- 
amer Reading tent, and a bookmark at each 
place celebrated the forthcoming 50th an- 
niversary of Children’s Book Week. Book 
Week posters were also displayed around 
the room. Attractive programs supplied by 
Field Enterprises Educational Corporation 
. announced the theme of the breakfast— 


`` “Book Power-—Media Might.” 


Phyllis Hochstettler, AASL president, 
greeted the guests. Mrs. Catheryne Frank- 
lin conducted the Roll Call of States, fol- 
lowed by Miss Hochstettler presenting the 
Distinguished Library Service Award for 
School Administrators to. Dr. Paul W. 
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Briggs, superintendent, Cleveland; Dr. 
E. C. Stimbert, superintendent, Memphis, 
Tennessee; Mr. Everette Stanley, county 
superintendent, Abingdon, Virginia. 
David Clift, ALA executive director, ex- 
pressed to Field Enterprises’ President, 
Robert Barker, gratitude for the J. Mor- 
ris Jones-World Book Encyclopedia~ALA 


Goals Award which made possible the pub- 


lication of Standards for School Media Pro- 
grams. 'The award was given to AASL in 
1966 to finance the writing of this publi- 
cation. 

A leather bound copy of the Standards 
for School Media Programs was presented 
to Dr. William Nault, executive vice-presi- 
dent of Field Enterprises Educational 
Corporation. | 

Highlight of the morning was a dynamic 
address by former Vice-President Hubert 
H. Humphrey who spoke out against pro- 
posed cuts in federal library appropria- 
tions. He urged the audience to petition 
members of the Congress to restore and 
increase ` proposed funding. His speech 
brought frequent applause, and a long line 
of autograph seekers and well wishers 
greeted, him afterward. 

At the AASL Membership Meeting the 
State Assembly was strengthened and made 
more effective by a change in the Bylaws. 
Under the change, the Regional Directors 
on the Board will serve as the State Assem- 
bly Planning Committee, thus providing 
closer liaison between the x and 
the Board of Directors. 

. The president of the AASL was ——€— 
a citation for her service during the 1968- 
69 years as member ex officio of the Advis- 
ory Committee of the School Library Man- 
power Project. The new president, Mr. 
John Rowell, spoke out for a reexamination 
of the purposes and the structure of the 
AASL and. asserted that change, if made, 


. must come within the framework of the 


ALA. | 

The American Association of School Li- 
brarians took action concerning a study of 
organization, structure, and relationships in . 
line with that indicated by members of the 
ALA at the'Membership and Council meet- 
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Former Vice-president Hubert H. Humphrey spoke oit 
against proposed cuts in federal library appropriations 


ings. AASL further pm a resolution 
to support the ALA ''Petition to Congress 
to Help Education and Library Programs." 
. The meeting at the World Confederation 
of Organizations of the Teaching Profes- 


sion (WCOTP), Abidjan, Ivory Coast, will 


bea symposium. Participants will be from 
Nigeria; Senegal, West Africa; Abidjan, 
Ivory Coast; and Dr. Jean Lowrie, chairman 
of the WCOTP ad hoc committee for Inter- 
national School Library Development. A 
preprint of articles to appear in the ALA 
Bulletin on international school library de- 
velopment will be available for distribution. 
The 1970 ‘meeting will be in Sydney, Aus- 
tralia. A chartered tour around. the world 
is being explored to ii. the Australia 
meeting. 

The AASL International Relations Com- 
mittee, Phyllis Hochstettler, chairman, is 
seeking articles that might be worthwhile 
for translation into other languages. 

. New committees appointed were indica- 
tive of the program emphasis of AASL. 


These were- internal division committees 


and committees working on materials either 
new or in revision to extend school library 
media service into the whole scope of educa- 
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tion. A new Standards Review and Revision 
Committee will examine and evaluate writ- 
ings on the Standards and feedback from 
the field. A committee to revise the Ele- 
mentary-Kindergarten-Nursery Education 
Department service bulletin The Elementary 
School Library was approved. Other pub- 
lications under revision or consideration 
are: Librarians, and Counselors Work To- 
gether, The Partially Seeing Child, and a 
new Social Studies in World Affairs Com- 
mittee has been charged with developing 
new materials for social studies teachers 
and. librarians to assist them in using the 
seminar teaching technique and to use the 
library in the area of world affairs. The 
Student Assistants Committee was charged, 
using the data collected in surveying the 
states, with writing in.article form the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of using stu- 
dent assistants. A revision of the “School 
Library Bill of Rights" has been completed. 

Mr. Rowell requested approval to appoint 
and charge several:other committees. One 
Board committee will study the report of 
Instructional Materials Committee and 
make recommendations at Midwinter, Chi- 
cago. Other new committees and changes 


include: Centennial and History, Oral His- 


tory, and the change from ad hoc to stand- 
ing status of the Committee on Treatment 
of Minorities in Books and other Instruc- 
tional Materials. | | 
"Guidelines for Proposed Awards" was 
submitted and this guide will be used as 
reports are made from all award and ad- 
visory committees. Mr. Rowell appointed 
an ad hoc Awards Evaluation Advisory 
Committee to evaluate existing awards and 
advisory committees and requested a report 
to the Board of Directors. | 
The School Library Manpower Project 
Advisory Committee announced the selec- ` 
tion of Mrs. Anna Mary Lowrey as associ- 
ate director. She will begin her work in 
Chicago with the project in August, 1969. 
A comprehensive study and change in 
Article VIII, State Assembly of the AASL 
Bylaws, adds responsibility to the position 
of Regional Director on the Board and 
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^ Strength to the communications between the 
; region and the Board. Lu Ouida Vinson 


' `. American Association of State Libraries 
/ At its annual business meeting, the 


.. American Association of State Libraries 
- adopted the revisions of Standards for Li- 


` brary Functions at the State Level proposed 
`. by the Standards Revision Committee, of 

_ which Elizabeth G. Myer, Rhode Island, di- 
rector, Department of State Library Serv- 
'". ices, was chairman. 

The choice of Philip S. Ogilvie, North 
Carolina state librarian, for vice-president 
and president-elect was announced, as was 
the election as member-at-large of Margaret 
Willis, state librarian, Kentucky. 

Incoming President Nettie Taylor, Mary- 
. land, director, Division of Library Exten- 
sion, was inaugurated to succeed John A. 
Humphry, New York state librarian. 

The division sponsored the six-division 
; conference program called “Mobilizing To- 
^. tal Library Resources for Service," with 
AASL, ACRL, AHIL, PLA and ALTA. It 
is expected that the papers resulting from 
~ the meeting will be published as a mono- 
graph by ALA. 

The Executive Board endorsed a proposed 
study of state library structure and legal 
authority prepared by the Model State Li- 
brary Law Committee, Genevieve Casey, 
Chairman, and approved the committee’s 
plans for funding. 

Representatives from the division to the 
Ad Hoc Interdivisional Committee for a 
Conference on Interlibrary Communieation 
and Networks were selected and referred to 
.ISAD which is Sponsoring the Conference. 

The Revision of Standards Committee was 
discharged with the deep appreciation of the 
Board to Miss Myer and the hardworking, 
- devoted members of her committee. 

Helen Luce, library services program of- 
` ficer; who has been accredited as an ALA 
delegate to the International Federation of 
Library Associations’ meeting in Copen- 

. hagen, was asked to report on the sessions 
== of particular interest to the members of 
d ASL. 
së - The resignation of the executive secre- 
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tary, Eleanor A. Ferguson, was accepted 


with regret and thanks for her service over 
the past eleven years. 

The Legislation Liaison Committee, Lyle 
Eberhart, assistant superintendent, Wiscon- 
sin Department of Publie Instruction, Di- 
vision of Library Services, recorded its 
support of citizen group efforts to secure 
full funding for education and library pro- 
grams in the federal budget for fiscal 1970. 
Recognizing the necessity for extension of 
the Library Services and Construetion Act 
in 1970-71, the Committee urged provision 
of specific assistance to the disadvantaged, 
aid to metropolitan libraries, and strength- 
ening state library agencies themselves. 

The Administration of Federal Programs 
Committee also expressed support of full 
funding, and stressed the need for broad 


. planning and coordination by state agencies 
of all library interests. Title III of LSCA, 


for cooperation among types of libraries, 
was recognized as the one most in keeping 
with this emphasis and its funding was 
urged without requiring matching by state 
monies. 

The Diseussion Group of State Libras 
Consultants on Public Library Service to 


. Children has completed work on a statement 
of function for such consultants under the 


chairmanship of Elizabeth Burr, consultant, 
Children's and Young People's Service, Wis- 
consin Department of Public Instruction. 
Mrs. Winnifred M. Crossley, Michigan State 
Library, will be chairman of the group in 
1969-70. Eleanor A. Ferguson 


American, Library Trustee Association 


. The trustee activities began with a wrap- 
up of ALTA’s 1967 J. Morris Jones~World 
Book Encyclopedia-ALA Goals Award Proj- 
ect in the form of a workshop for state 
trustee association presidents and state li- 
brary representatives. Item of discussion: 
elements of: strong state associations and 
how those elements could be used to 
strengthen each state association. 

À group of trustees of state libraries met 
to discuss implieations of the Report of the 


Advisory Commission to the state libraries - 


with which they work. The State Associa- 
í | . September 1 1969 Í | 
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tions Committee Luncheon featured - Gene- 


vieve Casey speaking on the same topic from 
a point of view applicable to all trustees. 

.A Monday night orientation meeting 
helped point out to trustees attending their 
first conference how to best. utilize their 
time in Atlantic City. An unexpected bene- 
. fit of the meeting was the pointing out to 
ALTA officials the need for an earlier orien- 
tation meeting and certain other improve- 
ments in the conference programming. 

, One of ALTA’s main thrusts for the year 
is service to the disadvantaged; its mani- 
festation in Atlantic City was the kickoff 
for Project Every Library Board. A pro- 
gram introduced the project and was accom- 
panied by a kit of materials—both of which 
are designed to stimulate every board in the 
country to devote one full meeting to dis- 
cussing service to the “total community.” 
Kits are available for $2 from the ALTA 
office. I 

The ALTA membership meeting provided 
much discussion on the proposed new By- 
laws which were finally passed in a slightly 
amended form. A chance to talk more in- 
formally presented itself in the form of 
ALTA’s annual Gala to restored Smithville. 
Nearly three hundred participants enj joyed 
shopping, dining, and dancing. 

A proposal for research into. the basic 
. nature of trusteeship was approved by the 
board as it was presented by the Endow- 
ment Committee. The proposal will be pre- 
sented to the ALA Executive Board this fall 

for appraisal and forwarding to the U.S. 
Office of Education. P 

The general alarm of conference attendees 
concerning federal budget recommendations 
for library and education programs stimu- 
lated the trustees to organize a mass visita- 
tion to Washington, D.C., for July 9th. The 
purpose was to let Congress know that the 
country is concerned about adequate fund- 
ing for vital library programs. Since the 


conference, the visitation culminated in one. 


hundred and twenty-five vigorous lobbyists 
securing firm commitments from many con- 


gressional leaders to support full funding. 


Follow-up letters and news reports are still 
coming in at this writing. Donald Trottier 
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Association of College and 
Research Libraries 

1. The ACRL Board of Directors: 

‘A. Received the first report of the ACRL/ 
ARL joint committee on University Library 
Standards and approved publication of the 
preliminary statistical findings of this com- 
mittee. T'hese statistical data relating to re- 
sources, personnel, finances, space, service, 
administration, and professional schools 
were collected from fifty leading universi- 
ties in the United States and Canada and 
will form the basis of the university library 


standards. 


B. Voted to T an wad hoc committee 
to revise the constitution and bylaws of the | 
Association. 

C. Voted to present to Council the follow- 
ing two resolutions adopted at the general 
ACRL membership meeting held s, 
June 23: 

RESOLUTION I 


Whereas academic librarians must have: 
1. Rank equivalent to other members of the 
teaching faculty; 


2. Salary equal to that of oer members: of 
the teaching faculty; 

3. Sabbatical and other leaves; 

4. Tenure; 

b. Access to grants, fellowships, and research 
funds; 

6. Responsibilities for professional duties’ 
only; | 

7. An adequately supportive non-professional . 
staff ; 

8. Appointment and promotion on the basis 


of individual accomplishment and involv- 
ing peer evaluation; 

9. Grievance and appeal procedures available ` 
to other members of the academic com- 
-munity and involving peer review; 

10. Participation of all librarians, in library 
governance; | 
11. Membership in the academic senate of 
their institutions, or other governing 
bodies; | 
Therefore, be it resolved that the Association 
of College and Research Libraries: and the 
American Library Association adopt as their 


‘official policy the support of these standards for 


all academic librarians and the implementation 
of these standards by any and all appropriate 
professional means, including: 1. Censure and 
sanctions; 2. Accreditation of libraries; and be . 
it further resolved that the president of ACRL ` 
be instructed to present this resolution this 
afternoon for ALA Council’s immediate. adop- 
tion and implementation or if this is not. pos- 
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sible to the appropriate ALA body at the 
earliest possible time for adoption and imple- 
mentation and that he inform the Council or 
other appropriate body of the ACRL’s a a 
of this course of action. 

' RESOLUTION II: 


` Be it resolved that the American Library 
Association gather and publish data on salaries, 
work week and work year, and other standards 
for academie librarians; and be it further re- 
solved that the president of ACRL be instructed 
to present this resolution this afternoon for 
ALA Council's immediate adoption and imple- 
mentation or if this is not possible to the ap- 
propriate ALA body at the earliest possible 
time for adoption and implementation and that 
he inform the Council or other appropriate 
body of the ACRL’s adoption of this:course of 
action. 


D. Approved a third geslo which 
would state clearly the position of ACRL 
should Council fail to pass the first awe 
resolutions: 

RESOLUTION III 


MOVED that the ACRL Board of Directors 
instruct the Committee on Academic Status to 
develop an implementation procedure by which 
ACRL would investigate, and recommend ac- 
tion to the Board, upon receiving a formal writ- 
ten complaint, action on which could lead to 
the censure of libraries or imposition of sanc- 
tions. 


2. The Committee on Standards an- 
nounced that the. Ad Hoc Subcommittee on 
Junior College Library Standards and the 
Ad Hoe Subcommittee on College Library 
Standards would both hold meetings either 
in late summer or early autumn to prepare 
the first drafts of revised standards for 
both types of libraries. 

3. The Committee on Manuscripts of the 
Rare Books Section.proposes drafting a 
position paper on the handling of alienated 
archival materials; i.e., materials. originally 
written or produced by government agen- 
cies but now in private hands. 

4. Junior College Libraries Section an- 
nounced completion of the revision of its 
bylaws. J. Donald Thomas 


Association of Hospital and 
Institution Libraries 
AHIL's major program meeting was its 
annual Awards luncheon on Friday, June 
27, at which the division's Exceptional Serv- 
ice Award was presented.to Vera S. Flan- 
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dorf, librarian, Children’s Memorial Hospi- 
tal Chieago. Adelia Mustain, incoming 
chairman of the Awards Committee, read 
the following citation in recognition of Mrs. 
Flandorf's distinguished service to the hos- 
pitalized child: 

She has made books and reading a vital part 
of the patient's recreation and therapy and has 
established library service as a significant part 
of the health care facility’s total rehabilitative 
effort. Mrs. Flandorf has interpreted the role 
of the library to hospital administration and to 
the general public through many articles and 
as lecturer and teacher. In. her outstanding 
leadership in the Association of Hospital and 
Institution Libraries, she has served as presi- 
dent, as chairman and member of committees, 
and as AHIL Quarterly editor. It is with grati- 
tude and great esteem for her professional con- 
tributions and dedieation that the Association 
of Hospital and Institution Libraries presents 
this award for the year 1969. 

Over one hundred members were present 
to applaud this award and to hear the 
speaker, Dr. Henry H. Kessler, medical direc- 
tor of the Kessler Institute for Rehabilita- 
tion, West Orange, New Jersey, whose topic 
was “Adventure in Pursuit of Human Dig- 
nity." "This title reflects the speaker's indi- 
vidual quality of warmth and humanity as 
did his informal review of his fifty years in 
the field of rehabilitation. In introducing 
him, AHIL's president, Robert S. Bray, 
quoted from Dr. Kessler's book, The Knife 
Is Not Enough, in which rehabilitation is 
defined as "the unfinished business of the 
medical profession and the community.” 
With humor and with optimism, Dr. Kessler 
iraced the beginnings of rehabilitation to 


. the efforts of an Indian mother in Bombay, 


and stated the purpose of rehabilitation 
simply as getting the man back into the 
mainstream and restoring his amour pro- 
pre. He pointed out that the cost to society 
of supporting the handicapped is double— 
since it involves both their care and the loss 
of their potential for productivity. He is 
even more concerned, however, with the im- 
portance of enabling the individual to take 
his place in society, fulfilling his right to 
fundamental human dignity. 

The picture of progress which he drew 
was optimistie, but tempered by emphasis 
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on the barriers of deep prejudice still shown 
by the man in the street, and by librarians 
as well, and of apathy and the fear of in- 
volvement, which he characterized as “worse 
than death or betrayal.” “We must give a 
damn,” said Dr. Kessler, as he cited the tre- 
mendous untapped potential of the individ- 
ual. “Most people use only 10 percent of 
their potential; one who uses 11 percent 
looks like a genius.” With this potential 
he coupled man’s great instinct for survival 
and what he called “the biological safety 
factor,” which enables him to continue with- 
out the full use of vital organs, such as the 
kidneys. He ended by quoting Balzac, who 
said that most of us are ordinary people 
seeking extraordinary destinies. In con- 
trast, Dr. Kessler said that the physically 
handicapped are extraordinary in that they 
seek an ordinary destiny and challenged us 
to see that they have an opportunity to ful- 
fill that destiny. 

Since AHIL joined with the other type-of- 
library divisions and ALTA in the joint 
program, “Mobilizing Library Resources 
for Service,” the division’s only other meet- 
ing was its membership breakfast held just 
prior to the joint program on June 26, and 
attended by eighty members. No business 
meeting was held since the proposed by-law 
changes which were to have been voted on 
had been delayed in reaching the members, 
and will be submitted to them by mail. Mr. 
Bray introduced the chairman of the com- 
mittee which had planned the joint program, 
John Andrew Fisher, who outlined -briefly 
how the program was based on ten regional 
meetings and the Nolting paper. Mr. Fish- 
er pointed out to the group the special type 
. Of barrier to cooperation which can result 
from the institutional setting, especially as 
it tends to create a community within itself. 
He urged. that institutional librarians go 
beyond informal contacts with other librar- 
ies to contractual arrangements, with a 
clear understanding of priorities and re- 
sponsibilities by both parties. He also com- 
mented on the key role of networks in 
realizing total use of resources, and warned 
that participation in a network can be 
either a complex operation or a simple and 
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effective type of communication. The com- 
ments and questions following Mr. Fisher's 
remarks showed that his purpose of provid- 
ing a framework for the program to follow 
had been carried out with success. 

The AHIL Board of Directors was able 
to complete only part of its agenda, due to 
cancellation of its scheduled second session 
in order that officers, and members might 
attend the extended ALA-Membership Meet- 
ing on Friday afternoon. Mrs. Theda Keli- 
ner, chairman of the Audiovisual Advisory 
Committee, reported specific plans which 
were developed at the conference for inau- 
gurating an audiovisual review service to 
appear initially in the AHIL . Quarterly, 
identifying materials of use in orientation 
and in-service training in the areas of con- 
cern to AHIL. The Research Committee, U. 
M. Steele, chairman, presented a draft pro- 
posal for a project demonstrating library 
services.in correctional institutions serving 
the youthful offender, for comment and mail 
vote by the members of the board. Plans 
of the Special Projects Committee to meet 
in November to work, on the recommenda- 
tions of the ALA Ad Hoc Committee on 
Manpower Problems were reported by Mrs. 
Phyllis Dalton, chairman. Miss Stella 
Loeffler, reporting as chairman of the divi- 
sion's Legislation Committee, pointed out 
the need for broader and more active in- 
volvement of AHIL’s membership both in 
proposing and supporting legislation, and 
announced that the revised statement, Fed- 
eral Legislative Policy, will include for the 
first time a paragraph specifically devoted 
to institution libraries. . Eleanor Phinney 

Children’s Services Division 

‘Program Meeting. The “three who said, 
‘why not?’ ” shared their experiences with 
a concerned audience, describing programs 
and activities with Spanish-American, Mexi- ' 
ean-American, Indian, and Negro children 
in New Mexico and California. Mrs. Brooke 
E. Sheldon, head, Public Library Develop- 
ment, New Mexico State Library; Mrs. Ruth 
Hadlock, Stewarts Point Reservation, Cali- 
fornia; Mrs. Binnie Tate, senior children's 
specialist, Los Angeles Public Library, 
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.. nity, but to take ourselves as well. We can, 
d if we will! | 


| would agree that it is impossible to genera- 
'-, lize on the degrees of discrimination these 


children and their families have suffered 


ee and they asked “where do libraries fit into 
- this picture? 1" 


. Librarians who say they have too much 
to do to "reach out” were given moving ex- 


E amples of children whose difficult lives have 


been changed through flexible library pro- 
grams and specific materials. Librarians 
were urged to relate to other agencies and 


I offer realistic help. 


: Relevance, to children, in the experience 


. , of one speaker, was “does the child in the 
-+ book feet like me," rather than “does he look 
^. like me." 


Good traditions must be translated into 


. new patterns of service. We are either con- 


cerned with people, ‘or obsessed by things. 


. , On problems of professionalism, the frè- 
.' quent demoralizing effect of “promoting 


people from positions of effectiveness to one 
of ineffectiveness." . We need to take not 
only books and other media to the commu- 


M embership M eéting. às highlight of 
this meeting was the announcément of the 


- establishment of the May Hill Arbuthnot 
^ Honor 


Lectureship, made possible by.a 
grant from Scott, Foresman and Company, 


. to be administered by the Children's Serv- 


ices Division. An outstanding author, critic, 
librarian, or teacher of children’s literature 
will be selected to prepare a paper which 
shall be a significant contribution to the 
field of children’s literature. The lecture 
will be given in April and subsequently pub- 


lished. A, Library School, Department of 


Education in a college or university, or a 
childrén’s library system may apply for the 
privilege of being host for the lecture. 
Mrs. Arbuthnot was present and spoke 
movingly, expressing appreciation and pleas- 
ure at this honor. Mrs. Margery Fisher of 
Ashton Manor, Northampton, England, 


'. has been selected to give the first lecture. 


It will be presented in Cleveland, Ohio, Mrs. 


.'. Arbüthnot's home city, on April 10, 1970: 
' The. School of Library Science, Case West- 
‘ern Reserve University, will be the host.. 
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Special attention was called to the 50th ` 


- Anniversary of Children's Book Week which 


will be celebrated in November 1969 with 
a representative from the Children's Book 
Council noting the increasing relevance of 
materials available for publicizing the week. ` 

Presentation of the second. Mildred L. 
Batchelder Award, in the form of a citation, 
was made to J anet Loranger, representing 
Charles  Seribner's Sons, for Don’t Take 
Teddy, by Babbis Friis-Baastad, translated 


. from the N orwegian by Lise Sume Mc- "A 


Kinnon. - 

Announcement was made of four publica- | 
tions completed this year by: division com- 
mittees: Let's Read Together, 3rd edition, 
revised by a joint committee of CSD and the | 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
available August 1969; For Storytellers.and — 
Storytelling: Bibliographies, Materials, and ` 
Resource: Aids; Subject Collections. of Chil- 
dren's’ Literature; News Notes, Library 
Service to the Disadvantaged Child, Spring 
1969 issue. 

Board of Directors. Nominations for the 


1970 Laura Ingalls Wilder Award made by 


the committee responsible for administering 
the award were accepted. Authors nomi- 
nated: Rébecca Caudill, James Daugherty, 
Eleanor Estes, E..B. White. The member- 
ship will vote on these nominees in Novem- 
ber-December 1969. 

Five titles were nominated for the 197 0 
Mildred L. Batchelder Award by the com- 
mittee responsible - for selection: Storm 


.Over the Caucasus, by B. Bartos-Hóppner 


(Walek) ; The Holy Night, by Auren von 
Juchen (Atheneum); The Diary of Nina 
Kosterina ( Crown); But Where is the Green 
Parrot? by Thomas and Wanda Zacharias 
(Delacorte); Wildcat Under Glass, by Alki 
Zei (Holt). - The membership will receive 


. ballots to vote on these nominations in No- 


vember, the vote to be tallied during the 
Midwinter Meeting, with the announcement 
made on April 2, 1970, International Chil- 
dren’s Book Day. - 

Authorization was given the CSD Inter- 


national -Relations Committee to continue 


work on the proposal for an automatic an- 
nual selection of small collections of U.S. 
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children’s books to be sent to children’s book 
repositories of international importance. 
The collections will be known as Scoggin 


Memorial Collections, honoring Margaret 


Scoggin’ 8 work in establishing the Interna- 


tional Youth Library i in Munich. This proj- - 


ect will be identified as a joint project with 
the Children's Book Couneil, with selection 
of titles the responsibility of the CSD com- 
mittee. f | 

The annual list Children’s. Books of Inter- 
national Interest, selected by the CSD In- 
ternational Relations Committee and dis- 
tributed at the meeting of the IFLA 
Sub-Section on Children's Work, will be 
published in a Fall 1969 issue of Today's 
Education, official journal of the National 
Education Association. 

The Board of Directors accepted the in- 
-vitation of Daniel Melcher to host the re- 
ception, 1970 Midwinter Meeting, at which 
the Newbery-Caldecott Awards for 1970 
will be announced, Ruth W. Tarbox 


Information Science and 
Automation Division 


Preconference Institute on Subject Analy- 
sis of Library Material. In 1957 Columbia 
University sponsored an Institute on the 
Subject Analysis of Library Materials, and, 
considering the reception accorded not-only 
the conference but the published proceed- 
ings, this was indeed. an outstanding con- 
ference of record.. The Information Science 
and Automation Division in cooperation 
with the Resources and Technical Services 
Division and Cataloging and Classification 
Section and Columbia University’s School 
of: Library Service. attempted to emulate 
the high standing accorded the previous in- 
stitute on the same subject. | 

Eleven outstanding practitioners of the 
art of subject analysis using both the meth- 
ods of traditionalists: and those of innova- 
tors were gathered to present formal papers 
on all facets of current subject analysis 
praetice. Dr. Harold Wooster, the banquet 
speaker, emphasized the potentially small 


n difference between the indexer and the sub- 


ject analyst in the title of his presentation, 
“0.46872985 Square Taches A Naive Look 
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at Subject Analysis"—the information sci- 
entist’s file card measures 3 x 5 and the 
librarian’s catalog card measures 7.5 x 12.5 
centimeters. This small difference was 
brought to attention again and again 
through the presentations of the other 
speakers. 

Jay E. Daily emphazized that traditional 
subject headings provide a valuable ap- . 


. proach to library materials which cannot be - 


easily duplicated using more recently de- ` 
veloped techniques. This point was reem- 


phasized by a Mrs. Jessica L. Harris who | : 


also pointed out that the theory of subject : 
heading development differs from that of 
the thesauri used in coordinate indexing. 
Effort is still being made to advance the 
frontier of subject analysis both in using 
the machine for automatie methods of analy- 
sis while more carefully studying traditional 
methods all leading toward a greater utility 


-of the libraries’ collections for the user. 


ISAD Board of Directors: Early in 1968 


ISAD published two issues of a newsletter 


titled Interface. Since the cessation of pub- 
lication of Interface a need has been felt 
for a current awareness publication in this . 
rapidly moving field. In agreement with the 
ALA Publishing Board and the Program . 
Evaluation and Budget Committee, a- 

monthly publication tentatively titled JOLA 
Technical Communications will be published ' 
probably beginning January 1970. This ` 


publication will be part of the Journal of ` i 


Library: Automation’ and subscribers to - 
JOLA will automatieally receive the techni- 
cal communications issues. Members, of 
course, will receive both publications. 
subscribers will be receiving sixteen issues 
per year instead of four, subscription prices . 
will become $15.00 per year beginning Janu- 
ary 1970. 

An early goal of ISAD was the establish- | 
ing of a computer program exchange. To _ 
the layman this sounds like an extremely 
logical way to save money—that is, to use 
programs developed by other persons. How- : 
ever, experienced programmers realize that 
in most cases computer programs written 
for one type of computer will not operate 
without extensive revision on other comput- 
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ers. However, systems analysis results 
and the documentation of programs from 
other sources is extremely valuable to li- 
brarians who are attempting to automate 
operations which have been completed else- 
where. Recognizing that the system devel- 
opment and program documentation level is 
the logical place to begin program exchange, 
the ISAD Board of Directors established a 
series of publications tentatively titled 
Computer Program Documentation Series. 
The first publications of this series will be 
available as soon as criteria are established 
which submitted program documentation 
must meet for publication purposes. It is 
also hoped that the newly established MARC 
Users discussion group will take advantage 
of this new publication medium for. dissemi- 
, nation of MARC related program documen- 
tation. 

The Information Science and Automation 
Division has sponsored or cosponsored a 
preconference institute during each year of 
its existence. On.the supposition that the 
ISAD Board would wish to have a precon- 
ference institute prior to next year's annual 
conference in Detroit, such an Institute was 
planned and budgeted for and subsequently 
approved by PEBCO. Later during the 
ISAD Board Meetings the question of the 
lack of substantive content to divisional 
meetings during the conference week, the 
extension of the conference week with the 
expansion of preconference institutes and 
tutorial sessions, and the subsequent pre- 
empting by the divisions of educational pro- 
grams which might be better handled on a 
regional. basis were discussed at great 
length. The decision was made by the ISAD 
Board that, at least during this next year, 
substantive material previously offered in 
preconference institutes and tutorial ses- 
sions would be given on a regional basis or 
adapted to the convention week program 
format and offered at that time. The ISAD 
Board also voted to go on record with the 
ALA Executive Board as being against pre- 
conference meetings of any kind. 

Tutorial Sessions. One hundred and twen- 
ty-five librarians attended the two tutorial 
sessions offered by ISAD on Elementary 
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Systems Analysis and the Basic Machine 
Functions on June 22. Response to the pre- 
sentations by seven outstanding librarians 
in the automation field was excellent. ISAD 
was pleased at the reception aecorded this 
presentation. It is hoped that similar ses- 
sions ean be offered on a regional basis in 
cooperation with regional library associa- 
tions and/or library schools. 

Information Systems for Small College 
Campuses. During the program session and 
membership meeting a presentation entitled 
“Information Systems for Small Liberal 
Arts College Campuses” highlighted presen- 
tations by Stanley McElderry who described 
a theoretical total information system de- 
signed for a-small liberal arts college and 
Herbert F. Johnson and Jack B. King of 
Hamline University discussing various as- 
pects of a library automation system which 
is-part of a total campus information de- 
velopment using a centralized computer fa- 
cility.. The small library which wishes to 
take advantage of automation techniques is 
trapped by the tremendous development 
costs and the high cost of computer equip- 
ment, Because most small libraries have 
small operating budgets the development of 
an automated system and the support of 
complex computer equipment from their al- 
located budgets is clearly impossible. Their 
choices are to become part of a larger li- 
brary system similar to that being developed 
in Colorado or to band with other depart- 
ments on their own campus to share cen- 
tralized facilities. Both the McElderry 
presentation and the Johnson-King presen- 
tation highlighted the sharing of centralized 
campus-wide facilities. Emphasis was 
made that the library must have priorities 
equal to those of any other campus user and 
an equal say in control of the centralized 
facility. With these understandings library 
automation can become a reality where it 
otherwise might be impossible. Donald 
Culbertson 


Library Administration Division 


Highlights of the Atlantic City Confer- 
ence included five programs of special li- 
brary personnel interest. The two spon- 
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Sending materials home. 


sored by the Personnel Administration 
Section of LAD were held on Wednesday, 
June 2. Approximately two hundred persons 
heard Mr. Victor Gotbaum, executive direc- 
tor of the American Federation of State, 
County, and Municipal Employees, AFL/ 
CIO, New York, present information on 
Unionization as a Form of Employee Rep- 
resentation. 

On Wednesday evening, Mr. Sam Zagoria, 
member of the National Labor Relations 
Board, spoke on Collective Bargaining in 
the Public Sector. Mr. Zagoria described 
some of the major trends in collective bar- 
gaining and the methods used for arbitra- 
tion in problem areas. 

The Library Administration Division co- 
sponsored with the AHIL, ISAD, and the 
President’s Committee on Employment of 
the Handicapped, a program on “The Handi- 
capped, a New Source of Manpower in Li- 
brary Automation." 

The Staff Organizations Round Table pre- 
sented two programs which were extremely 
well attended, with standing room only. 
One of these was on Tuesday, June 24, with 
Mr. Eldred Smith of the University of Cali- 
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Many were interested in the foreign book exhibits. 
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fornia at Berkeley, speaking on library or- 
ganizations as change agents. His address 
will be published soon in the SORT Bulletin. 

At the SORT Breakfast, Mr. T. L. Vince, 
head of the Popular Library, Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library, and Mr. Ervin Eatenson, head, 
Adult Services, Dallas Public Library, dis- 
cussed handling library problems through 
the staff association. 

A Preconference Institute was announced 
by the Personnel Administration Section 
executive committee on collective bargaining 
in libraries, to be held in Detroit, June 1970. 
Program recommendations and suggestions 
regarding this preconference institute 
should be forwarded by interested persons 
to Mrs. Audrey C. Biel, personnel director 
of the Detroit Public Library. 

The Library Organization and Manage- 
ment Section (LOMS) sponsored a standing 
room only meeting on “The Importance of 
Planning, Programming, and Budgeting for 
Libraries.” Mr. Willard Fazar, Executive 
Office of the President, Bureau of the Budg- 
et, Washington, D.C., discussed program 
budgeting as a means for entering the high- 
er level decision process. LOMS is inter- 
ested in compiling samples of library 
program budgets and budgeting guides. Li- 
brarians who have utilized this form of 
budgeting are invited to forward informa- 
tion regarding their budget format to the 
LAD executive secretary. 

LOMS presented a June 23 program re- 
viewing the summary draft of a National 
Plan for Library Statistics, guidelines for 
implementation. It is anticipated that this 
plan will be completed and published by the 
end of the calendar year, 1969. 

The highlight of the Public Relations 
Section was the annual Friends of the Li- 
brary Luncheon, with Helen Hayes as the 
speaker. Eight hundred and fifty persons 
attended and heard Miss Hayes talk about 
the role of the play in today’s literature, 
some of the problems of actors in presenting 
current plays, and the importance of the 
“word” and the sharing of experiences of 
youth from all ages. Persons who held 
tickets to the Friends Luncheon, and who 
were unable to be seated for the lunch 
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should forward tickets to the LAD office, 
ALA, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 60611, re- 
questing a refund. A few persons who held 
tickets were unable to be served lunch; the 
committee apologizes for the lack of ade- 
quate space and the inconvenience caused 
these persons. 

The Public Relations Section requested 
that the John Cotton Dana Publicity 
Awards committee review the objectives 
and procedures of the contest in order to 
make recommendations for changes to in- 
clude adequate review of the use of all 
media. 

The LAD Board of Directors forwarded 
to the ALA Executive Board a suggested 
statement on the ALA and Collective Bar- 
gaining. 

The Board received the recommendations 
of the Committee on Organization. The 
committee recommended the inclusion of 
young members on all committees, and sug- 
gested that a person serve on no more than 
two LAD committees, and that persons with- 
out previous committee appointments be ap- 
pointed whenever feasible. 

The LAD Board is exploring with the In- 
ternational City Managers Association the 
possibility of a revised edition of Local Pub- 
lic Library Administration. 

The LAD Board discussed a possible 
change in its membership to include section 
vice-chairmen as voting members. LAD 
members will be asked to vote on such a 
bylaws change. 

The LAD Board determined that its pro- 
gram at the Detroit Conference would be 
on “library consultation.” 

The Buildings Preconference Institute 
was attended by four hundred and fifty per- 
sons. The program included presentations 
about new school media centers, county and 
regional libraries, college and university 
libraries, public library buildings after five 
years of use, new building materials, and 
problem clinics. Recommendations were 
made that the Detroit conference program 
include a session on equipment for security 
and a program on equipment for audio- 
visual services. 

The Preconference Institute on Library 
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Public Relations was attended by one hun- 
dred and eighty-nine persons. The Insti- 
tute included presentations about planning 
total -public relations programs and the use 
of all media. 

Conferees asked that greater emphases be 
made by ALA on making TV and radio ma- 
terials about libraries more readily avail- 
able throughout the U.S. 

One of the recommendations of the Build- 
ings and Equipment Section was that li- 
brarians wishing building consultant assist- 
ance at the LAD Booth during the ALA 
Conference make advance arrangements and 
forward floor plans in advance. Mrs. Ruth 
Frame 


Library Education Division 

"Innovations in Library Education" was 
the theme of the LED program meeting, 
cosponsored by JMRT and AALS. Mrs. 
Pauline Atherton and Mrs. Judith Tessier 
of the School of Library Science, Syracuse 
University, described the School's Library 
Education Experimental Project (LEEP), 
designed to provide a computer laboratory 


for library science students’ use in perform- 


ing bibliographie exercises, using MARC 
tapes as a data base. Dr. Haralee Wilson, 
director of Harcourt, Brace & World's Di- 
vision of Instructional Techniques and Sys- 
tems, discussed the current as well as the 
potential eontribution of computer-assisted 
instruction to education at all levels. 

. At the LED Business meeting, members 
‘ voted to amend LED’s bylaws as recom- 
mended by the LED Bylaws Committee and 
approved by the Division's Board of Direc- 
tors at the 1969 Midwinter meeting. 

Speaking at the Teachers Section Lunch- 
eon, Vincent Aceto of the School of Library 
Science, SUNY Albany, detailed character- 
istics: of library school faculty members. 
Professor Aceto’s talk, entitled “What Does 
the Library Science Teacher Look Like,” 
was based upon data gathered in his recent 
research on the subject. 

Conference delegates attending the Li- 
brary Education Legislation Forum, spon- 
sored by the LED Legislation Committee, 
heard presentations by Ray Fry, Paul Jan- 
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aske, Frank Stevens, and Kurt Cylke of the 
U.S. Office of Education; Eileen Cooke of 
the ALA Washington Office; and Mary V. ` 
Gaver, chairman of the ALA Special Com- 
mittee on National Manpower Programs. A 
program meeting sponsored by the LED Re- 
search Committee, the AALS Research Com- 
mittee, and the Library Research Round 
Table featured reports on recently con- 
ducted research by James Kottenstette of 
the Denver Research Institute and Irving 
Klempner of the SUNY Albany School of 
Library Science. 

At its meeting on June 24, the Discussion 


Group for Librarians of Library Science _ 


Collections elected Mrs. Doris H. Asher, 
librarian of the School of Library Science 
at the University of Michigan, chairman 
for the coming year. The group is current- 
ly exploring possible means of implementing 
certain recommendations arising from the 
1968 Conference on the Bibliographie Con- 
trol of Library Science Literature. 
Deliberations of the LED Organization 
and Activities Committee are directed to- 
ward examination of the Division’s struc- 
ture and validity. The committee is devel- 
oping .recommendations regarding LED 
committees, which have been requested to 
prepare evaluations of their own objectives 
and activities. MU 
The ASL/LED Interdivisional Committee 
on Edueation for State Library Personnel 
plans to complete its final report and recom- 


‘mendations regarding continuing education 
for state library personnel in March 1970. . ` 


The committee is identifying continuing ' 
education needs in the field, exploring means 
of meeting those needs, and preparing po- 
sition papers on appropriate methodology. 

LED's Equivalencies and Reciprocity 
Committee approved the creation of addi- 
tional Country Resource Panels of experts 
on library education in Japan, Jamaica, 
Latin America, Vietnam, Italy, and India, 
and approved persons for membership on 
a number of the panels already authorized. 
These panels will eventually constitute an 
information resource for persons interested 
in library education in all countries of the 
world. The committee approved the content 


HISI 


, and format of the preconference institute 


on *Evaluation of Credentials of Librarians 


© and Library School Applicants from Over- 


seas," to be held prior to the 1970 Detroit 
. Conferencé., Questionnaires will be distrib- 


- uted in the near future to library schools 


a 


: lores K. Vaughan 


- 


,, and to public and academic libraries in order 


to determine current admission and employ- 


`- menit practices in regard to foreign appli- 


cants, and the data will provide the basis 
for two preconference papers. 

^ The LED Board of Directors: 

Approved & suggestion to schedule a 
meeting of all LED fomite CREER at 


5 . Midwinter. . | 
| Voted to submit to the ALA Executive 
~- Board a proposal for a series of workshops 


to train library evaluators with a request 


‘that funding for such a series be sought. ` 


_ Approved the request of the Teachers Sec- 
tion Executive Board that the TS Media 
Research Committee be permitted to explore 


the possibility of cosponsoring with the 


University of Illinois Graduate School of 


. Library Science an institute on the newer 
De- ` 
| represent the division at the 1969 meeting : 


media in library science instruction. 


Public Library Association l 
The members at the annual meeting of 


the Public Library Association discussed. a ` 


report from the Public Library Activities 


' Committee, Elaine S. Olson, chairman, on: 


the future plans of the Association. Ámong 


suggestions from members were: increasing 


the number of members on each committee; 


developing closer relations with state li- 


brary associations and with trustees, par- 


D ticularly ALTA’s Project Every Library 


Board; greater involvement with intellec- 


‘tual freedom and similar major ALA con- 


. Cerns; 


vice-president, president-elect; 
'7.. McClure, Summit (N.J.) Free Publie Li- 
-= brary; Orin Moyer, AF Rocket Propulsion 
., Laboratory, Edwards AFB (Calif.); and 


and workshop, sessions at Confer- 
ences rather than speakers only. 

June Bayless, Beverly Hills Public Li- 
brary, was inaugurated 1969-70 president, 
and introduced the new Board members: 
Andrew Geddes, Nassau Library System, 
1 and Jane 
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. for Service,” 


Donald E. Wright, Evanston (Ill) Publie 
Library, . councilors. The resignation of 
Eleanor A. Ferguson as executive secretary 
was announced with expressions of. thanks 
for her service to the Association. in the 
last twelve years. 


The PLA, program was the six-division e 


program on “Mobilizing Library Resources 
sponsored with. several other. 
divisions., 

The Board of Directors errr Robert | 
M. Orr, Grosse Pointe Publie Library, guest 
editor for- the October issue of Just Between. 
Ourselves, pending the appointment of a ` 
new executive secretary-editor. . The Start- . 


er List Committee was made a standing 


committee, to oversee publication of Books : 
for Public Libraries: Selected Titles for 
Small Libi ‘aries and New. Branches and 
preparation of a second edition in two years. . 

Representatives from the. division to the 


“Ad Hoc Interdivisional Committee for a 


Conference ‘on Interlibrary Communication 

and Networks were selected and referred to 

ISAD which is sponsoring the Conference. 
Willard O. Youngs, past president, will 


of the International Federation of Library 
Associations. 

Armed Forces Librarians Section install- 
ed Mrs. Barbara Loar as president, and 
welcomed. newly elected Board members : 
Ann Conlan, Department of the Army, 
Washington, D.C., vice-president, president- 
elect; Eleanor Driseoll Fort Belvoir, Va., 
secretary; Josephine Neil, 6th Naval Dist., 
Charleston, S.C., director; John L..Cook,: 


_ Randolph ‘AFB, "Tex., Air Force representa- 


tive; and Ann Deitrick, Library Informa- 
tion Systems Branch, Dept. of the Army, . 
Washington, D.C., editor of. the -AFLS 


Newsletter. 
The Awards luncheon honored Mary Car- 
ter, command librarian, Headquarters, 


PACAF, as. the Achievement Citation win- 
ner. The: luncheon speaker was Paula 
Steichen, author of My Connemara. Paul 
Howard, executive secretary, Federal Li- 
brary Conimittee, reported recent activities 
of the Committee at the business meeting. 
Eleanor A. Ferguson 
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Reference Services Division 

Mrs. Margaret Knox Goggin, president of 
RSD 1969-70, has instituted a committee 
intern program. She has appointed a per- 
son who is a new member of ALA to each 
committee for one year. This person will 
learn about RSD and the committee’s work 
and, if he proves himself, could be appointed 
to fill a vacancy in the committee. The 
program will serve to train committee mem- 
bers and enlarge the participation of RSD 
members. 

The final adoption of the Model Interli- 
brary Loan Code for Regional, State, Local, 
or Other Special Groups of Libraries was 
postponed for a mail vote. The board at- 
tendance had been seriously affected by the 
extension of the membership meeting into 
their scheduled period. | 

The research design for a proposal to 
study state and federal documents will be 
prepared by the research institute of Indi- 
ana University. | 

RSD will publish in multilith form and 
sell for $1.50 A Guide to a Selection of 
Computer-Based Science and Technology 
Reference Services in the U.S.A. prepared 
by the Science and Technology Reference 
Services Committee. It will be available on 
a pre-paid basis from the RSD office. 

History Section. The annual program was 
a meeting held on June 24 with the Chair- 
man of the Section, Florence B. Murray, 
and the Chairman of the Conference Pro- 
gram Committee, Robert H. Land, presiding, 
The, topic was one of growing importance: 
“Automation and Historical Research.” Dr. 
Frank Burke, director of the Educational 
Programs Division of the National Archives 
and Records Service, spoke on “Automation 


and Unpublished Materials for Research,” © 


and Mr. Lloyd Garrison, editor of American 
Bibliographie Center—Clio Press, spoke on 
"Automation and Published Materials for 
Research.” Both speakers stressed the pos- 
sibilities of the computer for bibliographi- 
cal control, but agreed on the serious techni- 
cal difficulties still to be overcome. Both 
emphasized the importance of determining 
precisely the research methods of histori- 
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ans, a topic on which little has been done. 
The papers will be published in the near 
future in the international periodical. Libri. 

`The Cooperative Reference Services Com- 
mittee, under the Chairmanship of George 
M. Bailey, chief librarian, York College, 
City University of N.Y., made final plans 
for the updating of the bibliography on co- 
operative reference services, being compiled 
by Phoebe Hayes, director, Bibliographic 
Center for Research, Denver. Ruth M. 
White - 


Resources and Technical Services 
Division 

“New Dimensions in Acquisitions” was 
the subject of the preconference institute 
sponsored by the American Book Publishers 
Council/Resources and Technical Services 
Division Joint Committee. A lively inter- 
change took place among publishers, deal- 
ers, and librarians on such subjects as the 
standard book numbering system. J. G. 
DeKnop described how this system has ex- 
pedited school library book ordering and 
processing for the Greater London Council 
in London, England. At the final luncheon 
of the preconference institute on July 21, 
1969, Ralph Shaw urged the further de- 
velopment and use of standard book num- 
bers in the United' States. Frances Hat- 
field, Mrs. Penny Northern and E.N. Nelsen | 
diseussed the procurement, processing, and : 
circulation of film materials at another 
session. 

À joint meeting of the four sections of 
RTSD presented Carl E. Nelseon, associ- 


ate consultant for Yerkes-Wolfe Associates, |: 


Ine, and Optical and Graphic Image Sys- 
tems, International Business 
Corp. His talk on “Crisis in Micropubli- 
eation" was followed by comments from a 
reactor panel. 


The RTSD Membership meeting was. -- 


highlighted by the presentation of three. - 
awards. The Margaret Mann Award was 
received by Katherine Ball, University of 
Toronto School of Library Science, “for 
distinguished service to librarianship 
through international activities in catalog- 
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ing, teaching, publication and participation: 


in professional associations in Canada and 


ithe United States." 
t s. The first Esther J. Piercy Award went 


to Richard Dougherty for “unusual promise 


` of leadership and productivity in research, 


` teaching and administration" in the less 


.z' than ten years he has served the profession. 


A special surprise award was presented to 
Mrs. Elizabeth Rodell for her efficient and 


. gracious service as executive secretary of 


^. the Division. 
The ‘RTSD Book Catalogs Committee 


sponsored a meeting on “The Computer 


'.' Based Book Catalog: a Candidate for Pho- 


tocomposition.” Henry D. Sedgwick of 
Printout Systems, Inc., said that computer- 
produced book catalogs are feasible for 
those who can afford to convert data for 


' display into machine-readable form and 
who need two hundred and fifty or more. 


copies. The other speaker, James L. Dolby 


- of R&D Consultants, commented that the 


cost of producing things by ‘machine is 
going down while the labor costs ere going 
up. " 

' The RSD/RTSD Interdivisional Commit- 


tee on Public Documents recommended the ` 


establishment of a subcommittee to advise 


the U.S. Census Bureau of their publication ` 
: program from the librarian’s point of view.. 
. The RTSD Bookbinding Committee de-. 
` cided that a revision of the Library Binding 
„Manual would be inadequate and that a . 


new, comprehensive handbook covering all 
aspects of Pookpinding: was needed by 
librarians. 

The Acquisitions Section Library Mate- 


rials Price Index Committee recommended, 


that the now excluded subject. categories be 
included in the Hardcover Book Price Index. 
The Bookdealer-Library Relations Commit- 
tee of the section indicated its function: 


"To serve as a'study and advisory commit- : 


'. tee on all matters of bookdealer-library re- 


lations; to obtain information and study 
these relationships; and to prepare and 


l '. make available suggested standards of ac- 
^ ceptable performance for libraries and 


bookdealers in connection with the purchas- 
ing and supplying of books and related ma- 
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terials to all types and levels of libraries.” 
This should be better known to librarians 
so that they would refer appropriate prob- . 
lems to the committee. . 
The Cataloging Poliey and Research Cóm- 
mittee has established a Subcommittee on 
Machine Implications for Cataloging Re- 


search and Organization with Joseph . . 


Rosenthal as chairman. 

The Cataloging and Classification Section 
Committee on Audiovisual Media in Li- 
braries recommended: to the Section's. Ex- 
ecutive Committee "that ALA, in order to 


promote standardization of bibliographic 


control and cataloging of audiovisual media 
in all types of libraries, work with the 
Canadian Library Association and. the 
N.E.A. Department of. Audiovisual Instruc- | 
tion to prepare a manual suggesting na- 
tional standards for the cataloging, classi- 


‘fication, and processing of nonbook Hom 


materials." 


Reproduction of Library Materials Sec- 
tion Executive Committee urged that the 


. Section be allowed to appoint a representa- 


tive to the ALA Legislation Committee, 
Subcommittee on Copyright because of the 
section's vital interest in the copyright 
problem. 


The Serials Section Policy and Kesari 


“Committee recommended that libraries be 


urged to collect and preserve all locally. pub- 
lished local underground literature because 
of its major future research value. 

The Serials Discussion. Group for . Medi- 


um-Sized Libraries devoted its meeting to’ 
a- discussion of the organization of serials 


departments in libraries; the availability of 
serials records for use by the public; 
bindery services; and the advantages: and. 


. disadvantages of “till forbid” ordering. 


Technical Services Directors of Large 
Research Libraries discussed problems of 
the acquisition and bibliographie organiza- 
tion of nonbook, or multimedia materials; 


protective measures for control and secur- 


ity of catalogs and items in research col- 
lections; and the means for counteracting 
the effects of smoke and other damage to 
books resulting from fire. Carole Raney 


September 1969 . `` 


Young Adult Services Division 
' Program M eeting.. 
lenged a.large and receptive audience at 


the YASD luncheon, speaking on “Rele- 


vance or Disservice." "on 

A panel of young adults, with Helen Y. 
Harris, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more, as moderator, gave their views: on 
the use and non-use of libraries, reading, 
non-reading. . They reacted to such ques- 
tions as: What kind of a library would 
you set up if you had unlimited resources? 
What atmosphere should an ideal library 
have? What else should a library PE 
vide besides materials? | 

Formation of a library youth council to 


recommend both materials and programs ` 


» was urged for:all libraries serving youth. 
The importance of multimedia materials 
. with abundance of material the young re- 


gard as relative and current, materials that - 


“tell it like it is," was emphasized. ` | 

| “People make things happen... if you’ re 
interested and want to do soiacthing, you 
don’t need to worry about the money... 


kids want to find the truth nowadays ... 
` a lot of books need to come into the li- 


baries and some books have to go out of me 
libraries.” Are you listening? 229^ 


Copies of a book list “Is Anybody Lis- 


tening?” prepared by the Selection of 


-Books and Other Materials Committee were. 


distributed at the Program meeting. | 
Membership Meeting. A highlight of 
this session Wás presentation of the check 
for- the Margaret C. Scoggin Scholarship 
to Mr. Thomas Galvin, School of Library 
Science, ‘Simmons College. The one-year 
scholarship (total amount $2135) will be 
awarded a student at this Library School 
with which Miss Scoggin was closely asso- 
ciated during her teaching career. The re- 


cipient will be a prospective librarian, or . 


one pursuing further study, ppetlelzité in 
work with young adults. 


Work of various committees was retog- . 


nized with mention of accomplishments and 
reports from selected committee chairmen. 
Articles and lists published during the 
year, by ongoing committees include ‘the 


Nat Hentoff chal- 


Best Books for Young Adults 1968 (Best ` 


Books Committee), reading guides for the ` 
CBS 21st Century program (Television : 
Committee), articles by the One-Minute 


` Book Talk and Audiovisual Subcommittee ~ 


in Top of the News. 
Esther Helfand, chairman, Guidebook on 


"Ay aüns ‘Adult Services in the Public Li- `. 
brary, explained to the members the deci- .:. 


sion to initiate a program of position pa- 
pers on library service in this area to be ' 
published in the ALA Bulletin instead of 
publishing a guidebook. 

The Library Services for Disadvantaged 
Youth Committee has completed work on 
the revision of “Library Services to Rural 
Youth” (to be published as soon as manu- 
script i is received by the YASD Office), and 
continues work on other guides. . 

- The chairman of the committee that 
worked out the pattern for an evaluation | 


of YASD urged the members present to- i5 


respond promptly to the evaluation sheet 


in the June 1969 issue of Top of the News. . ' 
- If YASD is to serve the needs of its mem- ' 


bership, the members need to speak. | 
Board of Directors. Election of a present 


‘member of the Board as second vice-presi- . : 
dent left a vacancy for the remainder of ^ , 
The Bylaws provide .... 


her term, one year.. 
that in case of a vacancy the Board appoints - 


_a director to fill out the term. Ray Erbés, `. 
head librarian, Reavis: ‘High School, Oak Du 


Lawn, Ill., was appointed to fill out the term 

of Blanche Janecek, second vice-president. 
The Board had requested an opinion from ` 

the Bylaws Committee on action needed to 


insure continuity of at least one member s 
on the Nominating Committee 
ceiving and considering the report.it. was 


. After re- 


voted to instruct the Bylaws Committee to 
prepare a change for Article 8, Section 1, - 
providing for continuity i in the membership 
of the division’s nominating committee. ` 

Plans for the Preconference in Detroit 
were presented. | ec 

Two young adults will be invited to - 
meet with the Activities Committee at the 
Detroit conference, to be selected from the 
Detroit area and briefed in advance on the ` 
purpose of the meeting. ` Ruth W. Tarbox 


` for Change necessary?”; 


Round Tables 


Junior Members Round Table 


Orientation program (cosponsored by 
Membership Committee). Foster Mohr- 


' hardt (immediate past president of ALA) 


pointed out that the American Library As- 
sociation is outmoded, conservative, and 
over-organized. He said its objectives and 
purposes must be determined in order to 
decide whether it is to be a union, a pro- 
fessional organization, a loosely knit asso- 
ciation of librarians, or a federation. Mr. 
Mohrhardt then invited attack from the 
floor. Questions from the audience re- 
flected concern about. library school ac- 


ereditation, protection of the individual li- . 


brarian, the organization's failure to take 
positions on issues, and non-leadership of 


ALA's governing body. Round table discus- . 


sions with resource people and with mem- 
bers of the ALA Executive Board followed. 

Dinner. Richard B. Moses (coordinator of 
regional services in Rhode Island) revealed 
himself to librarians and exhibitors with 
“Some rabble to rouse.” He started off 
with such questions as “With. a Junior 
. Members Round Table, why is a Social Re- 
sponsibilities Round Table. or a: Congress 
"Why is Dick 
Moses at an establishment meeting?"; and 
“Why do those non-boat-rockers, Junior 
: Members Round Table and the American 
Library Association; continue to take abra- 
sives to their bosoms?” He went on with 
reference to Peter's level of. incompetence, 
John Gardner’s “How to avoid organiza- 


tional dry-rot,” and The New Think to 


his listeners’ consideration and contempla- 
tion. He closed with the injunction to 
“hang ten"—i.e., to keep the surfboard of 
libraries, librarianship, and library service 
balanced but to keep yourself in that dan- 
gerous position in front. 

Membership Meeting. The major busi- 
ness of the meeting was the selection of 
six names to be submitted to incoming 


- IEZ 


ALA President Dix for his judgment as. 


to inclusion on the newly created ALA Ac- 
tivities Committee. Although the round 
table had not received a formal request, 
the membership urged the action because 
1) the ALA Activities Committee was 
charged to present ‘an interim report at 
the Midwinter conference and this was the 
round table’s- only and last membership 
meeting before that time; 2) the view- 


points of the total round table membership 


seemed represented in some form at the 
meeting; and 3) this was an excellent op- 
portunity to prove that “all deliberate 
speed" can be relatively un-time-consuming. 

Volunteers and nominees were Thomas 
Alford* (Flint, Michigan), Michael Car- 
penter (Washington, D.C.), Herman Cline 
(New York, N.Y.), Paul Donovan (Tampa, 
Florida), Cynthia Harrison (Brooklyn, 
N.Y.), Joseph Lindenfeld (Philadelphia, - 
Pa.), Glenn Miller* (Orlando, Florida), 
Shirley Olofson* (Lexington, Ky.), William 
H. Roberts* (Salem, Va.), Jean South 
(New York, N.Y.) Maurice Travillian* 
(Marshalltown, Iowa), and Vern West* 
(Ottumwa, Ia.). ` 

Other matters of business included a dis- 
cussion on the resubmission of the J. Mor- 
ris Jones-World - Book Encyclopedia-ALA 
Goals Award proposal. ` 

Executive Board M eetings. An ad hoe 
committee within Junior Members Round 
Table was established to review the Consti- 
tution, Bylaws and organization of ALA 
and to report to the round table’s executive 
board at the Midwinter conference. It was 
recommended that the committee’s report 
be transmitted to the Executive Board of 
ALA; and that the committee be granted 
expenditures not in excess of $500 in the 
performance of its charge. Richard Waters 
(Dallas, Texas) was appointed chairman. 

It was also resolved that a recom- 


* Elected : 
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mendation be made to the Junior Mem- 
bers Round Table executive. board at 
Midwinter (for transmission to the ALA 
Executive Board), that the round table 
serve as a clearinghouse for unknown ALA 
members who wish to serve on ALA com- 
mittees and that the first step be the send- 
ing of questionnaires to the ALA member- 
Ship. To continue the round table's respon- 
sibility, Richard L. Waters (Dallas, Tx.), 
Glenn Miller (Orlando, Fla.), and Shirley 
Olofson (Lexington, Ky.) will pursue to 
completion the unanswered questions from 
the president's program, with the object of 
having the answers published in the ALA 
Bulletin. J ean E. Everson 


Library Service to the Blind Round Table 


' The annual Francis Joseph Campbell 
luncheon followed the morning session on 
June 25 and featured the award of the 
Campbell medal and citation to Alexander 
J. Skrzypek. The citation: outlined Mr. 
Skrzypek’s work in serving blind persons 
in Illinois through the Chicago Publie Li- 
brary for almost forty-five years, and read: 

Working closely with local, state and na- 
tional organizations, he has brought to his read- 
ers a wealth of resources which would not have 
existed without his continuous counseling, en- 
couragement, and participation. The warmth 
of his personality, his interest in details as well 
as in major projects, and his understanding of 
human strengths ‘and weaknesses make him a 
friend of all who deal with him . ... when any- 
one tries to determine what is meant by the 
best in librarianship for blind persons, he need 


only turn to Mr. Skrzypek to find the living 
example. 


The recipient responded with a brief re- 
view of progress made over these years in 
methods and materials for serving the blind 
reader, and spoke with infectious optimism 
of the great possibilities for increased serv- 
ices being opened up by the advent of new 
technologies. and the development of new 
media, concluding with the words, “The 
future looks great!” The custom inaugu- 


ALA Divisions. 


rated at the 1968 luncheon of presenting 
a young blind musician was continued 
this year, with an enjoyable groùp of 
songs by Miss Massey, a student sponsored 
by the Braille Institute of America. A spe- 
cial guest for the occasion was .Bruce 
Moore, distinguished sculptor, and designer 
of the Francis Joseph Campbell medal. 
The annual business meeting of the 
Round Table. on Library Service to the 
Blind was held on Tuesday, June 24, with ` 
27 persons present. After the mail bal- 
lot for the slate of officers —nominating ' 
Mrs. Marion Leith as chairman; Keith 
Jennison as vice-chairman and chairman- 
elect; Mrs. Billie Jean Ouellette, secretary; 
and U. M. (Lee). Steele, treasurer—was 
ratified. Howard  Hayceraft (presiding) 
raised the question of the: need for the 
office of treasurer. He reported that since - 


the collection of round table dues is now | 
being handled by ALA headquarters in the ` | 


general process of dues collection, and au- 
thorization of expenditures is the responsi- 
bility of the chairman, the round table's 
executive board recommended that the 
office of member-at-large be substituted for 
that of treasurer. 

The members approved this recommen- 
dation and the transfer of Mr. Steele's re- 


sponsibilities to those of member-at-large . P 


on the Executive Board. Other business 


accomplished included the approval of a ' j 


manual to be prepared in loose-leaf form, 
and acceptance-of a draft outline for a. 
membership brochure on the Round Table. 
It was also agreed that future planning © 
for annual conferences should feature pro- ' 
grams presented jointly with appropriate 
Eleanor Phinney 


Social Responsibilities Round Table. 


Highlights of the activities of this vig- 
orous group will be found in the July- 
August account of Atlantic City conference: 
See p. 940 for particular reference. Ed. | 


Committees 


J Committee on Accreditation 


During its meetings in Atlantie City the 
Committee on Accreditation voted to ac- 


." credit programs offered by three graduate 


. "library schools: School of. Library and 
: ` Informational Science, University of Mis- 


>. souri, Columbia, Missouri; Ecole de biblio- 
`. théconomie, Université de Montréal, Mon- 
‘treal, Quebec; and Department of Librar- 
=. janship, San Jose State College, San Jose, 
-- California. This brings to forty-eight the 
.: number of library schools offering pro- . 
` grams accredited by the ALA. 


. Other business included approval of vis- 
its to two schools during the fall of 1969, 
and planning for a special two-day meeting 


of the Committee to be held later this year. - 
: . Members of the board of the Association of 


‘American Library Schools met with the 


. COA at an afternoon session on June 28 


. to discuss revision of the 1951 Standards 
; and other matters relating to acereditation. 
_ Agnes Reagan — 


"Audiovisual Committee 


: Mr. Walter Stone, chairman of the Au-. 
m recipient of the 1969 J. Morris J ones-World 
Book Encyclopedia-ALA Goals Award for | 


diovisual Task Force Survey, presented his 

final report to the ALA Audiovisual Com- 

mittee in Atlantic City. ‘At Midwinter 1970 

` the Committee will consider ways in which 

to implement the recommendations of the 
report. Ruth Warncke . 


Awards Coninitics | 


During its meetings in Atlantie City, the 
' Awards Committee concentrated on the me- 
chanies for implementing the ALA Scholar- 


. " ghip Program, approved by Council at the 


Washington Midwinter Meeting.. A form 
‘to be used by donors to the fund was for- 


| =” malized, an application blank approved, 
-. and two subcommittees appointed. The 


Publicity Subcommittee is charged with 
planning a campaign and determining ap- 
propriate outlets for information about the 
scholarship program. The Fund-raising 


IRR 


Subeommittee is charged with designating 


possible sources of scholarship funds and 


determining means; other than outright 


contributions, by which money can be added . 


to the fund. 


As the number of ALA Awards grows, 


the problems in administration and coor- 
dination rise proportionately. In an effort 
to make the program function more smooth- 
ly, the committee has planned a meeting of 
all awards jury chairmen for the 1970 
Midwinter Meeting in Chicago. Judith F. 
Krug. 


Chapter Relationships, Special 
Committee on 


The workshop program for Chapter coun- 
cilors, presidents, and executive secretaries 
discussed a nine-point improvement pro- 
gram and forwarded six of these proposals 
to the Committee. Miss Ruth Warncke 
spoke on “ALA—Program and Issues." 

The.Committee is planning a workshop 
at Midwinter 1970 to discuss proposals on 
possible. reorganization of ALA in relation 
to its chapters. The Committee was co- 


a study project with the Southwestern Li- 


brary Association. and its six constituent 


ALA chapters. Plans were discussed. for 
implementation of the eee study. John 


F. Anderson 


Coordinating Conie on Library 
. Service to the Disadvantaged ` 


In addition to two committee meetings, 
the ALA' Coordinating Committee on. Li- 
brary Service to the Disadvantaged held a 
series of hearings each morning,- Tuesday 
through Friday, at the Atlantic City Con- 


ference, for representatives of units to re- - 


port on. activities in the field of library 


service to the disadvantaged. The following : 
representatives participated in the hear- ` 


ings: Miss Patricia McKenzie, ALA Pub- 
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lishing Services, representing the ALA Edi- 
torial Committee; Mr. David Cohen, AASL 
Treatment of Minorities in Library Books 
and Other Instructional Materials Commit- 
tee; Miss Bernice MacDonald, ASD Read- 
ing Improvement for Adults Committee; 
Mildred T. Moody, AHIL Bibliotherapy 
Committee; Mrs. Helen Renthal, CSD Com- 
mittee on Library Services to the Disad- 
vantaged Child; Mr. Spencer Shaw, CSD 
Library Service to Exceptiorial Children 
. Committee; Miss Genevieve Casey, LED/ 
LAD Interdivisional Committee on Educa- 
tion for Library Service to the Disadvan- 
taged; Miss Helen R. Sattley, AASL Large 
Urban School Libraries Committee; Mrs. 
Dorothy Corrigan, ALTA Project “Every 
Library Board’; Mr. William DeJohn, 
ALA Social Responsibilities Round Table; 
Mr. Henry Drennan, PLA Metropolitan 
Area Library Services Committee; Mr. 
Howard Haycraft, ALA Round Table on 
Library Service to the Blind; Miss Nettie 
Taylor, ALA Legislation Committee; Miss 
Pauline Winnick, YASD Library Service: 
for Disadvantaged Youth Committee; and 
Mr. Robert Bray, President, AHIL. 

The Committee plans to meet in the fall 
to review transcriptions of the taped hear- 
ings, to identify gaps and overlappings, and 
to make suggestions for further program 
development. Ruth Warncke | 


Committee on Instruction in the 
Use of Libraries 


Chairmen of divisional committees con- 
cerned. with library instruction met with 
the Committee on Instruction in the Use 
of Libraries at its two sessions in Atlantic 
City. The Committee is planning a day- 
long work session with the. divisional com- 
‘mittee chairmen during the 1970 Midwin- 
ter Meeting. The purpose of the session 
will be to consider committee structure and 
functions and the best means to achieve a 
coordinated and effective program within 
the ALA. Agnes Reagan 


S ALA Intellectual Freedom Committee 
"The prime concern of the Intellectual 
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Freedom Committee was to revise the 
“Program of Action in Support of the Li- 
brary Bill of Rights.” Prior to Council 
action on the “Program,” it was amended 
by Mr. Ervin J. Gaines. The “Program of 
Action” and the amendment were approved 
by Council on Friday, June 27 (see ALA 
Bulletin, July-August, 1969, p. 950). Judith 
F. Krug 


Library Technology Program 
Advisory Committee 


The incoming members of the Advisory 
Committee met with the current LTP Ad- | 
visory Committee. The principal topic of 
discussion revolved around the means by 
which LTP could provide improved service 
to the library profession within its pro- 
gram reaffirmed in the spring Advisory 
Committee meeting. Considerable atten- 
tion was also given to suggestions for im- 
proving the usefulness of Library Technol- 
ogy Reports. Forrest F. Carhart, Jr. 


ALA Membership Committee | 


Members of the ALA Membership Com- 
mittee voted to use President. William 8$. 
Dix's theme, "Libraries: A Resource for 
Human Understanding," as the theme of 
the 1969 ALA Membership Day on October 
21." Promotion of new members will be 
made through the aid of heàds of publie, 
university and college (with book budgets 
exceeding $25,000), and junior college li- 
braries as well as school library supervisors 
and trustees, David W. Salan - 


Office for Library Education | 
` Special Advisory Committee 


The Special Advisory Committee to the 
Office for Library Education met on 
Wednesday, June 25, for the last time as 
a Special Committee. Its request to COO 
that it be made a permanent standing com- 
mittee was granted during the conference 
week. The group recommended names of 


' possible appointees to the new committee, 


and discussed ways in which the standing 
committee can more effectively assist in 
promoting the work of the Office. Lester 
Asheim : 
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Reference and Subscription Books 
Review Committee 


The Reference and Subscription Books 
Review Committee defined the terms “om- 
nibus review,” “consumer information arti- 
cle," “comparative review," and “omnibus 
article’ as they apply to Committee func- 
tion. It decided to prepare and publish an 
article on general encyclopedia supple- 
ments, yearbooks, and annuals and to give 
priority to omnibus reviews of atlases and 
biographical reference tools. The com- 
. mittee decided to aim for the widest possi- 
ble circulation for the “Purchasing “A 
General Encyclopedia” article which ap- 
peared first in the March 15, 1969 issue of 
The Booklist and Subscription Books Bul- 
letin and which was later published as a 
separate. | 

The eommittee discussed infringement of 
` copyright by subscription and reference 
books publishers and decided to seek advice 
from ALA’s legal counsel on the commit- 
tee's and ALA's responsibility to report 
documented evidence of copying. 

The committee reviewed its policy con- 
cerning quoting of reviews as it is stated 
at the head of each published review and 
agreed to continue the present policy be- 
cause it is a just one both to publishers 
and the public. | I 

The Reference and Subscription Books 
Review Committee also reviewed its current 
policy regarding the examination of refer- 
ence sources confined to a single subject 
field and of medical and legal handbooks in- 
tended for the layman. It decided to study 
further the needs for reviews of such medi- 
cal and legal reference books, and it agreed 
to decide at Midwinter whether the com- 
mittee should not review such works. 

The committee agreed to continue re- 
viewing for both homes and Hbraries but 
decided to change its policy regarding cita- 


tion of recommendation or nonrecommen- 
dation for home use in the final summary 
paragraph of its reviews thereby strength- - 
ening its work with a concise, unequivocal 
conclusion. | 

The committee decided its own informal 
survey of the use made by libraries of Ref- 
erence and Subscription Books Review Com- 
mittee reviews was too inconclusive and 
recommended, therefore, to the Publishing 
Board that it commission an outside 
agency to survey the purpose, work, and 
justification of the existence of the com- 
mittee and also of the use made of the 
committee’s published reviews. 

The committee heard the secretary’s re- 
port on the proposed lease-purchase article 
and accepted her recommendation that the 
project be abandoned for the time being. 

Finally, the committee received and ap- 
proved copies of the new cover format for 
The Booklist and Subscription Books Bul- 
letin which was demonstrated by Everett 
Moore, Chairman of the ALA Publishing 
Board. Beginning with the September 1, 
1969 issue the periodical will bear the 
shortened title The Booklist. Helen K. 
Prince 

Committee on Research 


The Committee on Research held its 
first meeting, and as guests the chairmen 
of the several divisional research commit- 
tees were in attendance. The chairmen re- 
viewed the background for the establish- 
ment of the committee on Research and in- 
vited the divisional representatives to tell 
the committee of divisional research pro- 
grams. The committee began the extended 
task of developing recommendations to the 
ALA Executive Board relative to ALA’s 
position in research and other matters in 
its charge, as well as the consideration of- 
means for implementing the recommenda- 
tions. Forrest F. Carhart, Jr. C] 
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There’ s just.no substitute for the TEMP 
durability and protection that Du Pont 
MYLAR* polyester’ film gives 
. your books. ` | Í | 
Transparent book covers. of 
MYLAR won't rip, tear, crack, or — 
= discolor.. they'll help boost circulation. 
because it's easy to see through the 
MYLAR to those eye-catching dust: 
jackets. And théy'll continue to look ` 
good and clean...soil and fingerprints 
wipe off with a damp cloth. Fit better, 
es Jacket covers of MYLAR mold to. 
the shape of the book. TP 


So be sure its MYLAR you're 
. buying. If you're not sure, dnd with 
us for the names of qualified suppliers. - 


*REG. U.S. PAT. Off. 
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ROOM N-7704B, WILMINGTON, DE 319898  .,. da 


I'd like to be sure I'm buying dust jackets of 
MYLAR. Please send me more information and -''. ,. 
the name of a qualified supplier nearest me. ` .- ui U 
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1970 ALA Midwinter Meeting - 


Chicago, Illinois — 


January I8- 24 


The Sherman House will serve as headquarters 
for the ALA 1970 Midwinter Meeting. Exhib- 


: its, registration, staff offices, and most of the 


meetings, including the Council sessions and 
the President's Program, will be located there. 


- 


‘Blocks of sleeping rooms in the Sherman 


` House, LaSalle Hotel, and Bismarck Hotel are 


: being held for the use of ALA delegates. The 
.rates indicated are quoted ‘for the room and 
. not per person. AH- rooms will be assigned on 
a first-come, first-served basis. The first choice 
of hotels will be honored as long as the rooms 


are available; after that, rooms will be as-' 


signed according to the second choice indicated. 
' The Sherman House will act as the ALA 


. Housing Bureau for rooms in the Sherman 


House and the LaSalle Hotel. Delegates desir- 
ing accommodations in either of those proper- 
ties should use the tear-out posteard inserted 


-. in this issue to make a reservation, An advance 


. deposit will not be required. . š 
Delegates desiring accommodations. in the 
‘Bismarck Hotel are to write directly to the 
Bismarck, attention of Miss. Hope Jandre, for 
reservations. ‘After confirmation of-a room 


"..has been received from the hotel, delegates will 


be required: to send an advance deposit of $20 
.to the Bismarck in order to hold the room. In 
‘the event of cancellation the deposit will be 


' , refunded provided the room is, cancelled not 


` later than 6:00 pm of the reservation date. 


Reservation requests will be accepted begin- 


` `" ning immediately by both the Sherman House 


and the Bismarck Hotel. The cut-off- date for 
room reservations in the Bismarck is. Decem- 


“ber 15; the Sherman House will continue to. 


Eee ‘applications for housing and make as- 
signments on the basis of what is available 
after that date. 


It is recommended that reservation be made 


"as early as possible and that delegates arrange 
- for: double occupancy when they can do so.-: 
‘Unless otherwise notified, reservations will be 


^ 
< 


"7^ held only until 6:00.pm of the day indicated 


` “for arrival. 


Reservations will be confirmed 
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directly: to delegates . by the assigned hotel. 


Cancellations or any changes in 'reservations 


‘should be made directly with the hotel that f 
: has been assigned, not with ALA \ Headquarters. M 


Housing. Specifics. 

The. Sherman House is holding & ‘total of 
1045 rooms (not including suites) which breaks 
down into 525 singles and 520 doubles/twins. 

The LaSalle Hotel is holding a total of 100 
rooms (not including suites) which breaks. 
down into 75 singles and 25 doubles/twins. 

The Bismarck Hotel is holding a total of 
200 rooms (not including suites) which breaks: 
down into 160 singles arid 40 doubles/twins. 

NOTE: After the’ supply of single rooms 
now being held in each property has been 2x- 
hausted, additional requests for single. accom- 
modations will be confirmed at the doubles; 
twins room rate. ; 


Registration: 

There will not be advance registration for 
the Midwinter Meeting. Registration of dele- 
gates will begin at the Sherman House on Sun- 
day, January 18, at 7:00 pm. 
daily or $5 for the entire week. 


Exhibits. 

. Commercial exhibits will again be a part of 
the Midwinter Meeting, and ‘this year’ S ex- 
hibits are open to all types of exhibitors—pub- 
lishers, equipment. manufacturers,’ service . 
companies, etc. Exhibit information and ap- 
plieations have been sent out to éxhibitors on 
the current mailing list. Exhibitors interested 
in taking’ part who. have not received the mate- 


. rial should write to the ALA Conference Ar- . 
rangements Office in Chicago. 


^ 


: Meetings 


Council. Open asellus of the Council will 
be held on Tuesday,. January 20, 10:00 am; 
Wednesday, January 21, 2:00-pm; and Friday, 
January:.28, 10:00 am.. An information meet- 
ing of the Council and the Executive Board 
will be held on Tuesday, January 20, 8:30 am. . 

President's Program. The evening, of Wed-. | 


pO mp (969: `. 


Fees: are $2 | 
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American Library Association—Midwinter Meeting 
January 18-24, 1970 
Chicago, Illinois 


. i APPLICATION FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 
Please reserve the following accommodations: | 
[] Single. C Double [] Twin Beds 
Arrival Date Hour 
Check Choice of Hofels C] Sherman House 


Names and addresses 
of occupants 


[] Suite Rate requested $ 
Departure Date | 


[] LaSalle Hotel 











Confirm to: Name Address 
City. —— | ——— e A 
Please Detach This Portion of Card 
Complete and Return as Soon as Possible 
Do Not Forget Postage 
Chicago Hotels 
Parlor Suites 

Name Singles Doubles Twins (| bedroom) (2 bedrooms) 

Sherman House — $12-20 $17-25 $1825 — $3570 $60-150 
*LaSalle Hotel $18 — $24 | — 
**Bismarck Hotel — $19 $24 $24 $50 & up — 





*Dormitory arrangements also available: 3 persons at $21 or 4 persons at $24. 


**For reservations at the Bismarck, write direct! 


Jandre. 


Note: Third person in room rate is $5 per day. Parking is available at an extra charge. 





nesday, January 21, has been set aside for the 
President’s Program. Details of this program 
will be announced in a later issue of the ALA 
Bulletin. 

Committee on Program Evaluation and Sup- 
port/Budget Assembly. A joint meeting of 
COPES and the Budget Assembly will be held 
on Sunday, January 18, 2:00-6:00 pm. 

Executive Board. Meetings of the Executive 
Board will be held on Monday, January 19, 
10:00 am and 2:00 pm; Tuesday, January 20, 
2:00 pm; Thursday, January 22, 10:00 am and 
2:00 pm; and Friday, January 23, 2:00 pm. 

Detroit Conference Program Committee. This 
group will hold its final meeting on Friday, 
January 28, 4:80 pm. 

Dallas Conference Program Committee. The 
first meeting of the Dallas Conference Program 


ALA BULLETIN 





Committee will be held on Sunday, January 18, 
8:30 pm. 

Other Events. The week's activities will ins 
elude the regular working meetings of com- 
mittees and boards of official ALA units. 


Placement Center 


The U.S. Employment Service, in cooperation 
with its affiliated State Employment Security 
agencies and by arrangement with the Illinois 
State Employment Service, will provide place- 
ment service during the Midwinter Meeting 
week. The service will be located in the Sher- 
man House. Details regarding days and hours 
of service, advance registration by employers. 
and applicants, and follow-up serviee will ap- 
pear in a later issue of the ALA Bulletin. 


[163 


y to the Bismarck Hotel, attention Miss Hope 


ALA Midwinter Meeting 


Sherman House 


Clark and Randolph Streets 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 


Attn: Reservation Manager / 


Midwinter Meeting Policy 


Reminder to ALA members planning to at- 
tend the Midwinter Meeting and to chairmen 
of oficial ALA units which will be meeting 
during the Midwinter week— 

By adoption of the January 1966 report of 
the Special Committee to Study the Midwinter 
Meeting, the ALA Council has determined that 
the Midwinter Meeting continues to be essen- 
tially a working meeting of the Council and 
of committees and boards of official ALA units, 
with the addition of program only when au- 
thorized by the Executive Board. 


This means that meetings of committees and 
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- boards of the ALA, including divisions, sec- 


tions, round tables, chapters, and affiliated na- 
tional associations are intended to be closed 
working sessions to be attended only by the 
offieial members of the unit, with the following 
exceptions: (1) a chairman may invite to the 
meeting specific individuals who can contribute 
to the work of the committee or who must be 
informed of the work of the committee; (2) & 
chairman is free to consider and decide on ad- 
mitting, as passive observers, ALA members 
officially attending the Midwinter Meeting who 
have written in advance to the chairman for 
permission to attend that cheirman’s ses- 
sion. D 


September. 1969 
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*Research and Microfilm Publications 








One of the most ambitious data-gathering efforts of recent years 
has been the program of the U.S. Joint Publications Research Serv- 
ice (USJPRS) to provide government agencies with significant and 
otherwise unavailable material from foreign sources. 


These sources include scholarly works, research papers and 
documents, articles from leading newspapers, magazines and jour- 
nals, economic and industrial reports, conference proceedings, and 
commercial statistics. 


The material, selected by both government and private research 
specialists, covers the full spectrum of the social and physical sci- 
ences, political affairs, economics, medicine, international relations, 
and all aspects of engineering and technology. 


All of this material is available to non-governmental educational, 
research and industrial organizations. Its current volume amounts 
to approximately 1,000 pages of translations per working day— 
more than one quarter million pages a year. 


Through RESEARCH AND MICROFILM PUBLICATIONS, CCM 
Information Corporation offers the only comprehensive indexing, 
microfilm and microfiche services to the entire output of USJPRS 
material. Issued monthly to subscribers, the RMP Bibliography- 
Indexes to Current USJPRS Translations is organized into four geo- 
graphic areas: China-Asia, Eastern Europe, the Soviet Union, and 
International Developments, which covers Africa, Latin America and 
the Near East. Each area bibliography contains a detailed listing of 
the most recent JPRS translations relevant to that area. Corre- 
sponding microform of the translated documents is available for 
each area on a monthly basis. To provide complete access to JPRS 
translations, back issues of the Bibliography-Index and companion 
microform files are available for all four geographic areas. 


RESEARCH AND MICROFILM PUBLICATIONS also publishes 
more than 750 full-length scholarly books translated by JPRS. Titles 
cover all the subjects included in the monthly translation service 
and are now available in Xerox copyflo format— either in paper- 
back or hard cover. A catalogue listing all the book titles and 
organized by subject and by country can be obtained free from 
CCM Information Corporation. Write for your copy today. 


CCM INFORMATION CORPORATION 
A subsidiary of Crowell Collier and Macmillan 
909 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10022 














pP — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — {X — — — 
| RESEARCH & MICROFILM PUBLICATIONS, INC. | 
| CCM Information Corporation Dept. M6 | 
A subsidiary of Crowell Collier and Macmillan, Inc. | 
| 909 Third Avenue, New York, New York 10022 | 
| (3 Please send me the RMP catalog and more information. | 
l NAME - 
| TITLE i 
| LIBRARY | 
| | 
| ADDRESS | 
CITY STATE ZIP 
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First Vice- Medidata riie: alii 
Lillian Moore Bradshaw 








Second Vice-president Hoyt R. Galvin 
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New ALA Officers 


by Sam G. Whitten 


On July 1, 1955, a group of young librar- 
ians reported for duty as new department 
heads at Dallas Public Library. They 
found a library (?) housed on the second 
floor of the railroad terminal. It was hell- 
ishly hot, noisy, and crowded. Their charge 
was, within three months, to beef up an 
unbelievably bad book collection, organize 
it into subject departments, and to plan 


by Frank B. Sessa 


Because Hoyt Galvin has lived in the South- 
east for so long and is so much a part of 
its library scene, it comes as a bit of a 
shock to hear him describe himself as an 
Iowa farm boy. The flavor of the South, 
not the Midwest, is in his speech. He has 
been director of the Public Library of 
Charlotte and Mecklenberg County, North 
Carolina, for more than a quarter century, 
yet one doesn’t think of him primarily as 
the head of that estimable institution. He 
is equally at home in Washington or upper 
New York State, Copenhagen or Lysekil, 
Sweden. If these are seeming contradic- 
tions, there is nothing contradictory in his 
abiding interest in all things affecting li- 
braries and the buildings that house them. 
In any list of library management and 
building consultants his name ranks at 
the top. 


September 1969 


the move into a new building being con- 
structed on the site of an old Carnegie 
mausoleum. The new staff had more en- 
ergy than experience, more potential than 
practicality, and were as stubborn as a 
pack of Texas mules. 

These bright but baffled young people 
soon realized that Lillian Bradshaw was 
the one member of the staff who had the 
stability, maturity, and personality to har- 
ness the latent talent available and organ- 
ize it into a team to accomplish the job at 
hand. Her influence was powerful long 
before the reins were placed in her hands. 

Lillian came to Dallas as the bride of a 
handsome, broadshouldered Texan who 
came home from a stint in the Coast Guard 
in 1946. Eight years out of library school 
at Drexel, she left Enoch Pratt to join the 
staff of what Bennett Cerf called the “worst 
public library in the United States.” She 
had served as readers’ advisor and head of 
circulation, and was, during the incubation 
period of 1955, the new coordinator of 


Hoyt Galvin, as a fairly new product of 
the University of Illinois Graduate School 
of Library Science, began his career in li- 
brarianship in the TVA Technical Library 
in Knoxville in 1934. After two years in 
reference and order work there, he left to 
become director of Regional Library Serv- 
ice, Huntsville, Alabama. In 1940, he 
moved to Charlotte where he has been ever 
since. In 1967 his library board encour- 
aged him to assume for a six-month period 
the additional duties of acting university 
librarian (half time) of the University of 
North Carolina, Charlotte. 

His ability to exert leadership easily and 
without pressuring his colleagues has led 
him into the presidencies of the Alabama 
Library Association, North Carolina Library 
Association, and Southeastern Library As- 
sociation. In addition he has found time 
to serve as chairman of the Alabama State 
Library Board and as president of the North 
dult. Education Association. 
al level Mr. Galvin’s library 
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Adult Services. She was assistant direc- 
tor from 1958 to 1961 and was made di- 
rector in 1962. 

Since moving into the new building in 
1955, the Dallas Public Library system has 
been totally rebuilt. Lowell Martin's prece- 
dent-setting survey of branch libraries in 
1958 resulted in a bond issue to begin car- 
rying out his recommendations. Since then, 
in 1961 and 1967, Lillian Bradshaw organ- 
ized successful campaigns to pass bond is- 
sues for new branch libraries (both passed 
by a vote of better than 4 to 1), and has 
completed Lowell Martin's program ahead 


of schedule with fourteen new branch li- E 


braries. In less than fifteen years after 
the completion of the new main building, 
land has already been purchased as the 
site of a new, greatly expanded, central 
library. 

She has served the Texas Library Asso- 
ciation in numerous capacities: as chair- 
man of important committees, as Public 


Continued on p. 1168. 


association activities have beon divers an 
impressive. Two of the most important ALA 
Committees upon which he has served are 
the Special Council Committee on Freedom 
of Access to Libraries (1965-1968) and the 
ALA/American Institute of Architects/ 
National Book Committee Library Build- 
ings Jury (1966-1967). He has served as 
a member of the ALA/Canadian Library 
Association Joint Committee (1961-1967), 


Panel on UNESCO (1962-1968), and chair- — | 


—————— 
PERIE ee 













man of the Physical Facilities Subcommit- ET i 


tee of the Public Library Association Stan- 
dards Committee (1965-1966). 
elected president of the Library Adminis- 
tration Division for the 1965-1966 term. 
And at present he is a member of the im- 


portant U.S. Office of Education Advisory E 


Committee on Library Research and Train- 
ing (1966-1970). In 1960 he was one of fif- 


He was ` 


teen librarians from American publie li- ° 


braries who were invited by the Swedish 


government to attend IFLA in Malmö, to E 


Continued on p. 1168. 
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Bradshaw continued from p. 1167. 

Libraries Division chairman, and finally, 
in 1964-65 as president. During her term 
as president, T.L.A. developed standards 
for all types of libraries and began work 
to meet them. She was honored by T.L.A. 
in 1961 as Librarian of the Year in recog- 
nition of "superior achievement, dedication 
to the profession, and contribution toward 
the improvement of library service in 
Texas." For the last two years she has 
served as head of a special Legislative Task 
Force which was successful in writing and 
guiding through the Texas Legislature a 
new Texas Library Systems Act. Her activi- 
ties in ALA have been many and varied. She 
has served on numerous ALA committees 
and held offices in the Public Library Asso- 
ciation, the Library Administration Divi- 
sion, and served as president of the Adult 
Services Division in 1967-1968. She will be 
partieularly remembered as chairman of 
the Committee to Evaluate ALA's Role in 





Galvin continued from p. 1167. 


tour Swedish public libraries, and attend 
a conference with a group of Swedish 
librarians. 

Despite his deep commitment to the pro- 
fession Hoyt has found time to serve as a 
president of the Charlotte Rotary Club and 
as chairman of two major committees of 
the Charlotte Chamber of Commerce. He 
and his wife Mary Elizabeth have two chil- 
dren: Douglas, an ex-Marine; and Jane 
Ann, a teenager about to enter college. 

With commitments on the state and na- 
tional level, a number of consulting proj- 
ects under way at any given time, and the 
responsibility of a large public library sys- 
tem one would expect Mr. Galvin to be a 
tense and harried person. Instead, he is 
relaxed, seemingly easy going, and always 
willing to pass the time of day or swap a 
story—and he knows some good ones. 


Frank Sessa is a professor in the Graduate 
School of Library and Information Sci- 
ences at the University of Pittsburgh. [DJ 
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National Library Week in 1966-1967 and 
as chairman of the Nominating Committee 
in 1966-1967. She was elected to Council 
in 1968. She was chosen by ALA as one 
of twelve representatives of American li- 
brarianship to visit Swedish libraries as 
the guest of the Swedish government in 
1960. 

Mrs. Bradshaw has been conspicuously 
active in non-library affairs in Dallas. She 
has served on the Board of Trustees of the 
Association for Graduate Education and 
Research in North Texas. She was active as 
an appointee of the Mayor on the Goals for 
Dallas Program. She has served on the 
Board of Directors and as second vice- 
president of the Zonta Club, has been 
active in the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, has served as a director of 
the Texas Municipal League, and was desig- 
nated a Woman of Awareness by the B'nai 
B'rith in 1965. 

Lilian Bradshaw is the director of the 
largest publie library system in the United 
States headed by a woman. She has a 
toughness of mind and character that 
makes men respect her, and she is aided 
by beauty, charm, and wit. She is the 
kind of city department head who can pick 
up the telephone and reach the mayor im- 
mediately, call him by his first name, and 
get more out of him for the library than 
he ever intended to give. 

When Lillian Bradshaw's name came be- 
fore the City Council for confirmation as 
library director in 1962, one Councilman 
demanded that certain books be removed 
from the library. She flatly rejected any 
attempt at censorship and was confirmed 
(after a strong endorsement by the Library 
Board) a week later by a vote of 8 to 1. 
Despite the misery that young staff dealt 
her in 1955, she has maintained her faith 
in the youth of the profession as evidenced 
by the fact that the average age of the pro- 
fessional staff of Dallas Public Library is 
twenty-nine. 


Sam Whitten is an associate professor in 
the Graduate School of Library Scienc apo 
the University of Texas, Austin. P] ps. 
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ALA Award Winners-- 1969 


Awards, citations, and scholarships were presented by the American 
Library Association at the 1969 conference in Atlantic City. 


AWARDS T 
Ethel M. Fair, director of the Library School, New Jersey Col- Beta Phi Mu š Do 
lege for Women, has received the 1969 Beta Phi Mu Award for Award: EC 


distinguished service to education for librarianship. Miss Fair's 
most notable contributions have been in the field of library educa- 
tion. “Her students and fellow librarians benefited from her will- 
ingness to experiment with new approaches to existing practices. 
Through her many contributions to professional journals, her con- 
tinuing interest in foreign students, and her active participation 
in library affairs in other lands, her influence has indeed reached 
around the world." 


Uri Schulevitz was awarded the Randolph J. Caldecott Medal as Caldecott Medal | 
illustrator for The Fool of the World and the Flying Ship, by 
Arthur Ransome (Farrar, Straus and Giroux). (See ALA Bulletin, 
March 1969, p. 333.) 





Clifton Fadiman, essayist and literary critic, was named winner Clarence Day . 3 
of the Clarence Day Award. The award is given for any distinctive Award D | 
productions which have promoted the love of books and reading. Mr. ae 
Fadiman was cited for focusing “the attention of the American 
public on the finest values in books and reading” through his work 
as book reviewer, editor, translator, compiler, lecturer, and author. 
Mr. Fadiman is known for his radio program, “Information Please,” 
and as the author of Party of One, Any Number Can Play, and 


E 
p 
other volumes of essays and criticism and children's books. ey. 


MS 


P 


William S. Dix, librarian at Princeton University and incoming Melvil Dewey | 
president of the American Library Association, has received the Award | 3 5 ; 
Melvil Dewey Medal for “his pioneering work in establishing those 5 
provisions in Title II of the Higher Education Act of 1965 which E 
now enable the Library of Congress to render greatly expanded 1 T 
bibliographic services to all libraries in America and abroad." 3 S 


Mrs. Rose H. Agree, librarian of Forest Road School and head E. P. Dutton-John - 
of the Library Department, School District 30, Valley Stream, New Macrae Award 
York; and Miss Bertha Parker, coordinator of Children's Services, 
Atlanta Public Library as of September 1969, and presently assist- 
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ant children's librarian at the Library and Museum of the Per- 
forming Arts at Lincoln Center and senior children's librarian at 
Countee Cullen Branch, have received the 1969 E. P. Dutton-John 
Macrae Award. This award is a $1000 scholarship for study of 
some phase of library service to children or young people in school, 
publie, or other libraries. 

Mrs. Agree plans “to analyze and evaluate trade books pub- 
lished from 1940-1970 dealing wholly or in part with the American 
Negro." The resulting bibliographies will help “build book collec- 
tions which will promote a better understanding of the contribu- 
tion of the American Negro to this country's heritage." 

Miss Parker plans to collect tales heard in storytelling that “still 
flourishes as a vital part of black culture . . . to pass on to all chil- 
dren for a greater appreciation of black heritage." 


Exhibits Round The $500 award will be used by the Exhibits Round Table to 

Table Award provide consulting service on the use of exhibits to any state li- 
brary association, to coordinate and improve local, state, and re- 
gional library meetings through exhibits. 


Grolier Award Anne Izard, children's services consultant, Westchester (N.Y.) 
Library System, was presented with the $1000 Grolier Award for 
outstanding achievement in guiding and stimulating reading by 
children and young people. She has headed work with children 
operations in Greenwich, Connecticut, and Mount Vernon, N.Y. 
She has served with the New York Public Library as a children's 
librarian, as administrative assistant to the chief of the Circula- 
tion Dept., and as chief branch children's librarian. 

Her citation reads in part: “Where there were no tools, she cre- 
ated them. For many years she compiled the monthly review col- 
umn for Grade Teacher, a nationally distributed periodical. As a 
librarian writing for non-librarians, she has made a unique con- 
tribution to the awareness of the best in books and their relation 
to children. Where there were no storytellers, she trained them 
.. . Where there was no training film, she produced one." 


Joseph W. Germaine Krettek, associate executive director and director of 
Lippincott Award the Washington Office of ALA, was awarded the medal and $1000 
Joseph W. Lippincott Award for distinguished service in the li- 


Ethel M. Fair Clifton Fadiman William S. Dix 
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brary profession. She has been head librarian at Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, and was president of the Iowa Library Association. She has 
been named Outstanding Alumnus from the University of Denver’s 
graduate school. In 1967, the Drexel Institute of Technology pre- 
sented her with their Distinguished Achievement Award. Her ci- 
tation reads in part: “For her perception, her energy and her lead- 
ership in guiding the legislative program of the American Library 
Association during more than a decade of unprecedented progress 
in the enactment of federal laws in support of libraries and infor- 
mation science. . . ." 


Lloyd Alexander, author of The High King (Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston) was presented the John Newbery Medal for “the most 
distinguished contribution to American literature for children" at 
the annual banquet of the Children's Services Division (see ALA 
Bulletin, March 1969, p. 333). 


Ralph E. MeCoy, director of libraries at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, received the $500 Scarecrow Press Award for Library Lit- 
erature for his book Freedom of the Press: An Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy (Southern Illinois University Press). He began his career 
as a high school librarian in 1937 and went on to become editor 
of publications at the Illinois State Library. He has served in 
his present position since 1955. His citation reads in part: “For 
scholars and laymen alike, this volume will serve as a significant 
guide to all that has been done and a reminder of what is yet to 
be done. Dr. McCoy has produced a notable and indispensable ref- 
erence book, which is and will continue to be a landmark in library 
literature." 


The Missouri Library Association Quarterly received the H. W. 
Wilson Library Periodical Award of $100. The citation said in 
part: “Under the editorship of John Gordon Burke, the Missouri 
Library Association Quarterly, in presenting important content with 
skill and artistry, has attained a high order of professional journal 
publieation." In presenting the award, comment was made on the 
exceptional quality of competition for the award in 1969, and 
the Arizona, Indiana, and Wisconsin periodicals were cited for their 
increased scope and content. 


John Gordon 
Anne Izard Germaine Krettek Ralph E. McCoy Burke 


John Newbery B 
Medal | 


Scarecrow Press 
Award 


H. W. Wilson 
Library Periodical d aë 
Award 


Dorothea H. 
Rowden 





H. W. Wilson 
Library Recruit- 
ment Award 


AHIL 
Exceptional 
Service Award 


Armed Forces 
Librarians 
Achievement 
Citation 


Mildred L. 
Batchelder Award 


| Francis J, 
J— Campbell Award 


Vera S. Flandorf 
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Mary Josephine 


The California Library Association was cited for its ability in 
"attracting qualified persons to the library profession and for de- 
veloping a sustained program for library recruitment" with the 
H. W. Wilson Award for $1000. The funds are to be used for 
further development of recruitment programs. Mrs. Dorothea H. 
Rowden, career consultant for the California Library Association, 
accepted the award for the first state association to provide such 
a program with a full-time field representative. 


CITATIONS 


Mrs. Vera S. Flandorf, head librarian, Children's Memorial Li- 
brary, Chicago, received the Exceptional Service Award of the 
Association of Hospital and Institution Libraries. The citation told 
of her “distinguished service to the hospitalized child by making 
books and reading a vital part of his recreation and therapy and 
in establishing library service as part of the health care facility's 
total rehabilitative effort." Mrs. Flandorf is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and has served as AHIL's president in 1963-64. 


Mary Josephine Carter, command librarian of the Pacific Air 
Forces, was the recipient of the Achievement Citation of the Armed 
Forces Librarians Section of the Public Library Association. *Com- 
plete dedication, high professional standards, and a strong spirit 
of inter-service cooperation have been the hallmarks of her entire 
career." Miss Carter has been a military librarian since 1943. 
Outstanding publications established by Miss Carter include AF 
Pamphlet 212-1 What To Buy When, and the PCAFF Manual 212-1 
Standards for Cataloging and Processing. 


Charles S. Scribner’s Sons received the Children's Services Divi- 
sion’s Mildred L. Batchelder Award for their book Don’t Take 
Teddy, a translation of the Friis-Baastad junior novel published 
in Norway. Mrs. Eliza Holt Somme McKinnon was the translator. 


The Library Service to the Blind Round Table presented the 1969 
Francis Joseph Campbell Award for outstanding contributions to 
the advancement of service to the blind to Alexander Skrzypek, 
regional librarian for the blind and physically handicapped, Chi- 


Alexander | 


Carter i Friis Baastad Skrzypek Katherine L. Ball 
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'ago Public Library. For nearly forty-five years he has worked 
slosely with local, state, and national organizations to bring his 
readers a wealth of resources which would not have existed without 
iis continuous counseling, encouragement, and participation. 


The award winners are as follows: John Cotton 
Public Libraries up to 25,000 pop. Dana Publicity 
Waycross, Georgia, Public Library: For conscientiously reach- Awards. 


ng out to the area's children and for involving the adult community 
n activities aimed at reawakening their interest in the library. 

Hutchinson County Library, Borger, Texas: Honorable Mention 
for its clever use of a single theme to identify library materials in 
à vigorous radio- and newspaper-publicity campaign. 

Cook County Library, Adel, Georgia: Special Award for an in- 
tensive publicity campaign, especially noteworthy for involving 
eenagers in its planning and promotion, resulting in a successful 
intidrug program which produced favorable results in the local 





community and elsewhere in the state. 1: * 
Public Libraries between 25,000 and 100,000 pop. i» b 
Newton, Massachusetts, Free Library: For a consistently high- E 

caliber multimedia publie relations program, evidencing a creative o 

ipproach toward programming, and developing displays to dramatize i 


special areas of the library's collection. 

St. Charles, Missouri, County Library: Special Award for an un- : å 
jjiased account of a censorship crisis and the steadfast adherence of E 
i beleaguered library to its basic principles. 4 

East Meadow, New York, Public Library: Special Award for suc- 
cessfully combining entertainment with information in an inge- 
nious promotion of the library’s birthday. 

Public Libraries between 100,000 and 200,000 pop. 

Vigo County Public Library, Terre Haute, Indiana: Special Award 
for its well-devised approach to broadening the base of library 
asers through many avenues while revitalizing the public’s appre- 
"ation of existing library services. | 

Public Libraries between 200,000 and 500,000 pop. 

Saint Paul, Minnesota, Public Library: Honorable Mention for 
in arresting array of special events intended to increase awareness 
of the library among a variety of age and interest groups. 


Richard M. | 
Dougherty Paul W. Biggs EvereHe B. Stanley E. C. Stimbert 
; TS AER Co p" 
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Public Libraries over 500,000 pop. 

Atlanta, Georgia, Public Library: For establishing a full-fledged 
public relations department whose coordinated efforts successfully 
focused the attention of citizens and city officials on the inade- 
quacies as well as the vitalities of the current program, resulting 
in a five-year commitment to improve library facilities in the At- 
lanta area. 

Public Library of Cincinnati and Hamilton County, Ohio: Spe- 
cial Award for its imaginative use of library programming, re- 
sources, and multimedia publicity to lessen the communications gap 
between generations of library patrons and to involve diversified 
segments of the community in meaningful library usage. 

Special Libraries 

Biblioteca Artigas-Washington, U. S. Information Center, Monte- 
video, Uruguay: For capitalizing on the library’s 25th anniversary 
as an opportunity to promote a greater understanding of inter- 
American culture through live programs and highly imaginative 
window displays. 

State Libraries 

Oklahoma Department of Libraries: For a creative program to 
acquaint the citizens of the state with the service benefits to be de- 
rived from the newly inaugurated Oklahoma Teletype Interlibrary 
System (OTIS). 

College and. University Libraries 

San Antonio College Library, Texas: For its well-conceived and 
dynamically executed in-depth interpretation of library facilities, 
both new and traditional, made possible by the completion of a 
modern building on a thriving campus. 

School Libraries 

Stow Elementary Schools Libraries, Ohio: For their lively attempt 
to reach all levels of the school community and to make the library 
program a vital part of the educational scene. 

Santa Clara Elementary School Library, Miami, Florida: Honor- 
able Mention for its use of art and creative writing to stimulate 
young people to use the library for enjoyment as well as information. 

Service Libraries (Air Force) 

Tan Son Nhut Air Base Library, Vietnam: For meeting, with 
imagination and dedication, the reading needs of its service per- 
sonnel in a combat zone. 





Alex P. Allain Betty N. Eisler Linda Gould Brass 
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Lowry Air Force Base, Colorado: Honorable Mention for excel- 
lent utilization of all publicity outlets to inform various levels ot 
personnel and dependents served by the base of the Hbrary services 
available. 

Misawa Air Force Base Library, Japan: Special Award for a com- 
prehensive, versatile program of services carried on courageously 
_ despite damage to the library caused by an earthquake. 

Taipei Air Station, Personnel Services Library, Taiwan, Republic 
of China: Special Award for efforts to revitalize library service in an 
area where the library image may have suffered from ‘lack ie pro- 
fessional leadership. 

Charleston Air Force Base Library, South Carolina: Special Award 
for using ingenuity and imagination to solve the problem of a 
limited budget and at the same time fulfill a desire to P qual- 
ity service. | e 5 


Service Libraries ( Army) 


Fort Monmouth Special Services Post Library, New Jersey: For 
its enthusiastic effort to bring library services to all levels of a 
diversified military community and for its creative use of displays 
and related reading lists to stimulate interest in segments of the 
. library's collection. 


Fort Buckner Special Services Library Dodson. Okinawa: Spe- 
cial Award for its excellent approach to promoting intercultural 
understanding and appreciation through. well-publicized programs 
- on native history, customs, dance, art, and religion and through dis- 
tributing library-related materials printed in Japanese. 


Service Libraries (Navy) 


U. S. Naval Weapons Station Library, Yorktown, Virginia: Hon- 
orable Mention for publicizing its diversified library activities which 
embrace the technical needs of base personnel as well as the recrea- 
tional reading of “off duty" patrons and their children. 


Katherine L. Ball, professor, University of Toronto Library 
` School, received the Margaret Mann Citation from the Resources 
and Technical Services Division. Her citation reads in part:. “for 
distinguished service to librarianship through international activi- 
ties in cataloging, teaching, publication, and participation in pro- 
fessional associations in Canada and the United States.” Miss Ball 
. joined the faculty of the University of Toronto in 1951. 


Richard M. Dougherty, associate director of libraries, University 
of Colorado, was the first recipient of the Esther J. Piercy Award 
in recognition of his contributions to technical services. The cita- 
. tion reads in part: “In the less than ten years he has served his 
profession he has shown unusual promise for leadership and pro- 
ductivity in research, teaching and administration. His work is 
. distinguished by imagination and skill.” He holds a PhD from 
Rutgers Graduate DIU School. 


ALA. BULLETIN 


Margaret Mann 


Citation ^ ` 


Esther J. Piercy 
Award 
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Three administrators were cited by the American Association of 
School Librarians for their contributions in furthering the role of 
the school library in elementary’ and secondary schools. Paul W. 
Biggs, PhD, superintendent, Cleveland, Ohio Public Schools; Ever- 
ette B. Stanley, PhD, division superintendent, Washington County 
(Virginia) School System; and; E. C. Stimbert, superintendent, 


Memphis, Tennessee, City Schools. | Superintendent Biggs has in 
. the past four years spearheaded a wide expansion and development 


of school..library services, staff and equipment. Superintendent 


. Stanley went into a system .that had no library serviées and has 


established a system that provides a well-equipped library and the 
services of a qualified librarian for every child in the county. Super- 
intendent Stimbert. has performed a similar feat for his system 
which had previously p on the public library for service. 


Mrs. Rachel: C. Gross trustee of the Huntingdon Valley ‘Library; 
Pennsylvania, and former president of the Pennsylvania Library 
Trustee Association; and Alex P: Allain, attorney and member of 
the ALA Intellectual Freedom Committee, of Jeanerette, Louisiana, 
have received the Citation of Merit of the American Library Trus- 
tee Association. | 
~- Mrs. Gross was cited for her vision in inspiring library trustees 
throughout her home state to assume roles of vital activity." Mr. 
Allain was cited for his "single-mindedness in promoting the ideal 
and the practice of intellectual freedom." 


SCHOLA AHIRE 
Mrs. Betty N. Eisler: of Swarthmore, Seni wana has been 
awarded the Library Binding Institute Scholarship Award of $1000 
to further her library education. ' Mrs. Eisler received her Bache- 
lor of Arts degree with high honors from Swarthmore College. She 
has since taken additional course .work, been a teacher, an editor, 
and.a writer. She has been accepted for full time study at Drexel 
Institute of Technology, Graduate School of Library Science in 
September 1969. Mrs. Eisler “shows promise of being an outstand- 
ing librarian and as one of her professors expressed. it ‘is the type 
of person which this profession desper ately needs today. " 
| 
Mrs. Linda Gould Brass of Seattle was TS, with the Fred- 
eric. G. Meleher Scholarship of $2500 for study in the field of li- 
brary work with children. Mrs. Brass was cited for “her hope to 
bring the best in children's books to a new generation of readers." 


She has done volunteer work at the Children's Book Trust in New 


Delhi and will start work on her Master's degree in September 1969. 
Following. graduation, . she plans to work in the children's depart- 
ment of a pubie library. [] | > 
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In the next 12 months, will you have time 
to screen 1723 journals (in 16 languages) and 
review 30,000 original papers? . | 





- And not only Teview them, but also. 


abstract them, concisely, accurately, 
and promptly—usually appearing in 
‘our abstract journals within two months 
of publication. 


This primary material is now offered ` 
" to you in the form of six monthly ab- . 


stract services in specific disciplines of 
the bio-medical sciences by CCM In- 
formation Corporation: 


Microbiology Abstracts: 
section A— Industrial 


Microbiology Abstracts: 
section B— General & Bacteriology 


Virology Abstracts 
Genetics Abstracts : 
Aquatic Biology Abstracts 
Calcified Tissue Abstracts 
The annual subscription rate, includ- 


ing semi-annual and annual indexes, is 
$150 for each of the first five services; 


and $65 for Calcified Tissue Abstracts. ` 


Each provides an author index and 
full bibliographical information, in- 
cluding complete author addresses, as 
well as semi-annual and annual author 
and subject indexes. 

All services are prepared by the full- 

time professional staff of 12 profes-. 


ALA BULLETIN 


sional abstractors of Information Re- 


trieval, Ltd, of London. Thus the 
abstracts are of a high technical stand-. 
ard, responsive to the information 
needs of the user. 

' The source list has been compiled to 
include all significant new work in the 
field and contains publications in 16 
languages. All abstracts are, of course, 
presented in English. In addition, ab- 
stracts of new patents from 32 coun- 
tries are included as appropriate. 

In the cumulative indexes, each ab- 
stract is listed under several subject 
headings, facilitating both search and 
selective reading. 

CCM Information Corporation: is 
one of the leading and fastest-growing 
companies applying advanced micro- 
form and computer processing to sat- 
isfy information needs, particularly in’ 
the life sciences, technology and edu- 
cation, ; 


CCM INFORMATION 
CORPORATION Dept. M10 

A Subsidiary of 

Crowell Collier and Macmillan, 

909 Third Ave., New York, N. Y. 10022 


` 


TO: CCM ee Corporatian | 
909 Third Avenu | 
New York, N.Y, 10022 i 
Please enter my subscription for the following: | 
[7] Miéreblelogy — Section A— | 
Subscription year October-September, 
12 monthly issues, with Index: $150.00, | 
[J Micrablolagy-- Section B — | 
Subscription year October-September, I 
12 monthly issues, with index: $150.00. | 
[] Virology Abstracts — | 
Subscription year July-Ju 
12 monthly Issues, with Index: $150. oo. | 
[J Genetics Abstracis- — . | 
Subserlpiion year November-October, 
12 monthly.issues, with Index: $150.00. * “| 
[J Aquatic Blology Abstracts — | 
Subscription year January-December, j 
12 monthly Issues, with index; $150.00. š | 
L] Calcitied Tissue Abstracts -- Š 
Punactionon year April-March, l 
2 monthly issues, plus semi-annual s | 
inden $35,00. | 
Name ! 
Tithe | 
Institution | 
Address | 
State Zip [ 
gee S E. 
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notable nominations | 





The Notable Books nominations included here 


`. are a selection from over one hundred and fifty 


titles submitted by Notable Books Council mem- 
bers and participating libraries for the Adult 
Services Division's 1969 selections. These are 
among the books with strong voting records, 
as of the Councils screening sessions in At- 
lantic City, June 22-23, 1969. 

N ominating and voting eligibility is limited 
to members of the twelve-man Council and to 


the ‘advisory group of participating libraries 


named by the Adult Services Division. 


Adamson, J. H. The Shepherd of the Ocean. 
Houghton-Mifflin (Gambit). A stunning bio- 
graphical treatment = the life and times of 
Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Baker, Carlos. Ernest Hemingway: A Life 
Story. Seribner’s. A distinguished work that 
will absorb the general reader while it also 
serves as an authoritative source of scholar- 
ship. 

Bettelheim, Bruno. Children of the Beem: 
Macmillan. A careful account of communal 
rearing of children as it.occurs in the kib- 
butz of Israel, with implications for the dis- 
advantaged in all countries. 

Capon, Robert Farrar. Supper of the Lamb. 


Doubleday. A. book of religious reflection and - 


inspiration; a cookbook; a book of wit and 
whimsy. 

'Cornelisen, Ann. Ja sipieck: Life, Death, 
Miracles. Little, Brown. An exquisitely touch- 
ing description of the building of a nursery 
center and the improvement of housing in a 
medieval village in Southern Italy by the 
American woman responsible for the deed, 

Deutsch, Babette. Collected. Poems of Babette 
- Deutsch. Doubleday. Ten new poems, selec- 
tions from eight earlier books, together with 
some earlier but previously unpublished 
poems and translations from twenty foreign 
poets. 

Holland, Cecilia, Until the Sky Falls. Athe- 
neum. Historical- novel based on the thir- 

‘teenth century Mongol invasion of Europe, 
Starting with Russia, crossing Hungary, and 
` approaching Vienna. War asa aiba TIE way 
of lifé. : 


. MB. 


Johnson, Josephine. Inland Island. Simon & 
Schuster. A moving tribute to nature on one 
hand and on the other, an angry indictment 
of the mechanization and the hypocrisy of 
present-day civilization. Like Walden, it is 
not merely the chronicle of a nature lover 
but the distillation of a lifetime’s thought. 
Murdock, Iris. Bruno's Dream. 
sophisticated, philosophical novel whose un- 
usual cast of characters are strikingly alive. 
Nabokov, Vladimir. Ada. McGraw-Hill. A mas- 
terful: memoir documenting the hundred ` 
years of a family’s existence by a student of 
time, | 
Pharr, Robert Deane. Book of Numbers. 
Doubleday. A  twenty-two-year-old Negro ' 
comes to a small Arkansas town in 1935 to 
set upia numbers game in a Negro commu- 
nity. Business thrives, and life becomes com- 
plex and devastating. A first novel.. 

Roth, Philip. Portnoy's Complaint. Random. A 
fascinating and introspective look at the 
Jewish-American ethos through the story of 
a young man’s inability to find sexual ful- 
fillment.in Jewish arms and his attempts to 
free himself from his Jewish family and 
background. A beautifully written novel— 
touching, -ribald, moving, and painfully hu- 
morous. : 

Salisbury, ‘Harrison. 900 Pays: The, Siege of 
Leningrad. Harper & Row. The dramatic 
horror story of the three-year siege of Lenin- 
grad by the German army in 1941, using 
hitherto ‘unavailable diaries and firsthand 
reports. 

Strong, Jonathan. Tike and Five Stories. Little, 
Brown. A first collection of short stories by 
a young writer imbued with the temper of 
his generation. These monologues are of an 
adolescent,’ drifting . “on the edges of oer 
people’s lives.” 

Toynbee, Arnold. , Experiences. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. Semiautobiographical reminis- 
cences and opinions of the eminent historian 
and his views on world changes in the last 
eighty years. 

Vonnegut, Kurt. Slaughterhouse-five: Or the 
Children’s Crusade. Delacorte. Fictional ac- 


September 1969 


Viking. À 


count of the historical event of the bombing 
of Dresden by American and British pilots 
in World War II, which resulted in the death 
of 185,000 German civilians; war as a chil- 
dren’s crusade. B. 

Williams, Thomas. Whipple's Castle. Random. 
Growing up in a small New England town 
during the 40's of the twentieth century; the 
dark side of the American way of life and 
its destruetive effect on family and young 
people. A remarkable novel. [] 


Chiang's New Model. . . Price $54.50 


CATALOG CARD DUPLICATOR 


- Important improvements achieved: from wide ex- 
.perience, assure. to produce high quality catalog ' 
- cards, with enlarged space good also for printing. 


post-card, book card, book pocket, address, ete. 
Plus new features in stencil and new ink- . 
a . „to dry in 10 minutes. AME 
Patented e Performance Guaranteed e 
Order *On Approval" Invited 
Order now directly from the Inventor:: 
Chiang Small Duplicators ` 
53100 Juniper. Road TR 
South Bend, indiana 46637 






_ Expert Service on | 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS: 
| fo 
ALL LIBRARIES 
ot 
FAXON LIBRARIANS’ GUIDE 
E 

Fast, enon centralized ser- 

vice for oyer 80 years. Library 

business is our only business! 

- Available 2 request 


F, W. FAXON 00,, INC, 


‘Westwood, Mass.: 02090 
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I Continuous Service to Libraries Since 1886 


15 Southwest Park 
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l MILL VALLEY, CALIFORNIA 
... practical beauty in Ames 
modern library shelving 
Wm 





Sited among the -California Redwoods, the award-winning 
Mill Valley Public Library has been described as "gentle 
architecture." It is a building that manages to fill its pur- 
pose at the same time becoming a part of its natural set- 
ting. Like the redwoods and the rocks, it is indigenous.. 
Ames is proud to have done the designing, planning and 
manufacturing of the shelving for books and magazines. 


Ames provides the product line adaptable to each library 
need plus experienced engineering teamwork in shelving 
rues and design. Plan with Ames for today's modern. 
ibraries. > 


MILL VALLEY 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 


LIBRARIAN: Mrs. Dorothy M. Thomas 


ARCHITECTS: Wurster, Bernardi, & Emmons, Inc. 
AMES. PRODUCTS: Plastic Laminate End Shelving 
Units used to accommodate 64,000 books. 





W. R. AMES COMPANY 


SHELVING DIVISION 
1001 Dempsey Road * Milpitas, Califarnia 95035 
SPECIALISTS IN STEEL LIBRARY SHELVING 





Since 1916 
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QU The Basics of Sex and Marriage — 


re l -By Karl Wrage, M.D. 
- “In large format and with generous margins that permit 
ae “the best possible placement of the many illustrations 


z and diagrams (the physiology’ of the human genitals, 
oto” fertilization, contraception, childbirth and nursing), . 





September 1 5, $8. 75 i 


the booki is strikingly. handsome.” 
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NEW TESTAMENT 
QUESTIONS OF TODAY 


| By Ernst Kasemann 


Translated by W. J. Montague. Here are fifteen 
thought-provoking essays by a leading scholar, 
some exegetical studies on key. New Testament 
themes, others critical reflections on the state of 


affairs in contemporary research and church life. . 


‘October 15 $6.75 





` THE FUTURE OF - 
ROMAN CATHOLIC - 


 THEOLOGY - 
By George A. Lindbeck 


“This is a-brilliant book. The author is completely 
familiar with the various trends in Catholic theol- 
ogy..His .evaluations are well-founded; full of 
sympathy, and sensitive to the total situation...” 

— Fr. Gregory Baum, O.S.A., St. Michael's College. 


October 15 $4.75 


—Publishers Weekly. : as | 


| DAG HAMMARSKJÜLD'S WHITE BOOK ` 
THE MEA NIN G OF MA RK IN GS 


š Book we By Gustaf Aulén ` 


Th 
a | For the first time a major and brilliantly successful exposure ‘of the faith on 
which one of the giants, of twentieth century history staked his existence: This is 
i the most conçentrated exploration of the meaning of Markings yet to appear. 


~ 


ara 8 DOIORSI 15 $4.75 


1 


JERUSALEM IN THE 
TIME OF JESUS 


By Joachim Jeremias 


A world- renowned authority on the Jewish back- . 
ground of. the New Testament draws on all 
available ‘sources, including his own personal 
knowledge, to explore in rich detail the economic 
circumstances and social conditions of Old 


Jerusalem. : " October 15 $9.00 


k 
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THE AGE OF THE 


PERSON /SOCIETY IN 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY - 








By. Dietrich von Oppen. 


Translated by Frank Clarke with a foreword by 


- James Luther Adams. A revolutionary study which 


debunks gloomy prophecies about modern soci- 
ety, vigorously arguing that ours is truly an age 
of personal freedom and. fulfillment. 


g " September 1 5 $5. 50 


FORTRESS PRESS ni "m 
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by Marjorie E. Weissman 


Annual coniro 
‘During the conference, LTP hosted two 


meetings organized especially for the benefit of. 


.the.business group who participated in the 
Eüropean Equipment Show. On Saturday eve- 


s ning, June 21, a group of twenty-nine business- 


men.and women from American and European 
library supply houses met informally to ex- 


change information and to make business 
. cially available book-cleaning and conditioning `` 


agreements for licensing the manufacture of 
various products, etc. 


On Sunday, June 22, UTP and the ALA Con- 


ference Arrangements Office sponsored a break- 
` fast for the European equipment exhibitors 


and European book exhibitors. Some fifty.. 


guests were welcomed by Forrest F. Carhart, 
^, Jr., on behalf of LTP and the’ Conference Ar- 
rangements Office; by Robert McClarren, ALA ` ` 


Executive Board, on behalf of the ALA mem- 


bership; and by David H. Clift for the ALA. ` 


staff. 
` At the breakfast, Patrick ` CGrasswall: rep- 


` resenting Don Gresswel, -Ltd., London, dis-: 


* 


` tributors of the LTP pamphlet box in England, ° 


presented a golden pamphlet box to ALA as a 
symbol of their appreciation of LTP's work in 
. the library supplies field. 


Jan Gumpert of the Scandinavian Library 


Center presented ALA and LTP each with a 
large “superegg.” They were given in recog- 
nition of ALA’s contribution to librarianship 


,.in the Scandinavian countries, and in recogni- 
tion of L'TP's international activities and as-. 


sistance to librarianship everywhere: 

LTP, which had officially marked its 10th 
anniversary on May 1, had a celebration at its 
booth on Monday morning, complete. with fifty 
pound birthday cake, fruit punch, a big group 
of well-wishers, and—fortunately—cake fan- 
eiers. Vernon Clapp, who was president of 


` CLR at the time LTP came into existence, and - 


` who has been a staunch supporter. ever since, ` 


and Bill Dix, incoming president of ALA, 


jointly cut the cake. 


Invited to attend the celebration were the- 


- LTP staff, the LTP. Advisory Committee, the 
ALA Executive Board, staff from CLR, ALA 
staff, and others who had contributed ‘to the 
growth and’ success SE LTP. 


S 
ANE. 
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| School. | 


' Cards.” 


to the project. 


Conservation. ‘Book e ii 
The manuscript for the second, revised. edi- UR 


P tion of Carolyn Horton’s Cleaning and Preserv- 
ing Bindings and Related Materials has been `` 


sent.to the printer. For the new edition, the ` ; e 
author has. made a number of changes in the: Pe 


text, has expanded and updated the bibliog- ' 
raphy, and made certain necessary changes in 


the recommended list of supplies and equip- -` 


"ment... Other new material ineludes a summary 


of the tests. carried out on various commer-  .';: 


products, and an alphabetieal subject index. 

The tentative publication date is late October ` 

or early November. | m 
Forrest F. Carhart, Jr., has ban asked to 

serve as ALA’s representative on the stand-  ' 

ards committee of the Educational Media ` ` 

Council — . | EU S 


~ 


.P/ D Paper Standard 


The Miscellaneous Standards Board of the - el 
United States of America Standards Institute , 
has approved and accepted the ALA proposed’ 
Standard for Permanent and Durable Library ^ ^. 
Catalog Cards as a USA Standard. It will | 
bear the USASI designation “Z85.1-—Standard . 
for Permanent and Durable Library Catalog | | 


Work on this . standard. took à. number of ` is 
years, and the time it took to obtain an ap- | 
proval of the draft of the standard by the 
committee responsible, Sectional ‘Committee | e 
Z85, was particularly lengthy, but with the ` š 
eventual resolution of various problems, and ` : .;j 
the acceptance of.the standard, a new concept | i at 
is being pioneered. LTP received a congratu-: - | 
latory letter for its work in this connection. : 
from Verner Clapp, who was, through much of. : 
the time, president of the Council on Library : 
Resources; ‘Inc., whieh gave financial support - : E | 


^y, ayy, 


Maat, 


‘Forrest F, Carhart, Jr., was a ‘discussant ~ " 
for a paper by Leonard Shatzkin, vice-presi- - (s M 
dent for Manufacturing, Research & Develop.” o 06: 
ment. of McGraw-Hill Book Co. The paper, ' /-« 
“Publishing on Permanent Papers," was pre- ^ 
sented in August at the 34th annual conference . 
of the University of ucape. Graduate Library 


- 


Carpet Wear Tester | 

At the annual meeting of the Institutional 
` Research Council, Inc., held in May, Carhart 
was elected vice-president of the Council. The 
IRC is.a nonprofit membership association of 
institutional consumers of supplies and mate- 
rials. It eonducts laboratory tests of a wide 
variety of products, serves as a clearinghouse 
for the dissemination of research findings, and 
sponsors research projects of mutual interest 
to members. 


The final validation program for the carpet 







Library Supplies z^ 
and Books 
Catalog 


Many new pages of fascinat- | 
ing items — new "non-book" 
AV files, new children's book 
browsers, new $1.95 desk 
carrels, new book trucks, 433 
new paperbacks. Write for our 
new Catalog.. THE HIGHSMITH 
GO., ING., Fort Atkinson, 
Wisconsin 53538, 


CONSIDER AND COMPARE 


Consider and compare our cataloging and in- 
dexing positions -and employee benefits as 
you explore the employment market. 
Challenging opportunities exist for beginning 
and experienced catalogers and indexers on. 
the following book and periodical indexes: ` 


APPLIED SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 
INDEX 

ART INDEX 

BIOLOGICAL & AGRICULTURAL 
INDEX ; 

BUSINESS PERIODICALS INDEX 

STANDARD CATALOGS 


On some indexes subject background is re- 
quired. l 
LOCATION —New York City 
COMPETITIVE SALARY 
ALL COMPANY PAID BENEFITS 
ADVANCEMENT POTENTIAL 
LIBERAL VACATION AND 
HOLIDAY ALLOWANCE 


Direct Resume and inquiries to: 


Personnel Office 

THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue 

Bronx, New York 10452 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 
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wear tester, a joint development of LTP and 
IRC,: and supported in part by funds from 
CLR, includes laying carpet in a heavily 
traveled area between the Hotel Roosevelt and 
the subway entrance, at which point the traffic . 
is funneled into channels for accurate counting. | 
By this method, the relationship between actual 
and artificially-induced wear can be correlated. 


Sewing Machine | 

Except for modifications which may be indi- 
cated after field trials on a production line, 
machine design has been completed and manu- 
facture is about to start on the Smyth Cleat 
Sewing. Machine, formerly called the Jones 
Sewing Machine. The machine has already 
undergone a field trial in a bindery. Develop- 
ment of the machine was taken over by the 
E. C. Fuller Co, after LTP withdrew its fi- 
nancial support. 


P.S. Libraries 

In order to assist the publie sehools in their 
choice of equipment, Miss Helen Sattley, di- 
rector of the Bureau of Libraries of the New 
York Board of Education, has ordered 32 com- 
plete back files of Library Technology Reports, - 
and 82 subscriptions to the Reports. An order 
from the Department of the Army for 18 new 
subseriptions to the Reports brought the July 
mailing to 1057 copies. | 


New Grants 

The Council on Library Resources has ap- 
proved a grant to LTP of approximately $15,- 
000 to support an evaluation of microform 


readers for libraries available on the American 


market. The testing will be done by the R. A. 
Morgan Company Inc., of Palo Alto, California, 
and the results will be published in Library 
Technology Reports. CLR has also approved 
a grant of $15,000 for the Director’s Discre- 
tionary Fund, the grant to run for a period 
of 17 months. 


Publication us 
Work Simplification in Danish Public, Li- 
braries, by Henning Gimbel, was published by 
LTP on the last day of April. Number 15 in 
the LTP Publication series, the book was trans- 


. lated by Rudolph C. Ellsworth, and has à fore- 


word by Melville J. Ruggles of the Council on 
Library Resources, Inc. Although the study 
was made of Danish libraries, it is essentially 
a study in the technique and methodology of 
time and work measurements, work sampling 
studies, work surveys, ete., which have appli- 
cation to library systems everywhere. [J 
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ind out whos where, who's what 
in American business. 


if you want to know a business, you've got to 
know its management. And if you want to know 
management, you've got to know the men behind 
it. Yet, until Dun & Bradstreet put it together, 
there wasn't one comprehensive source of infor- 
mation where you could find all the facts. . 

Now in its 3rd edition, the Dun & Bradstreet 
Reference Book of Corporate Managements pro- 
vides solid, useful information about 30,000 top 
executives in some 2,000 internationally impor- 
tant companies. It gives you information on: 
` « Name * Age * College background (includ- 
ing degrees granted) * Marital status « Complete 
chronology of business or professional experi- 
ence ° Outside business affiliations. 

For the first time, you can go beyond the stan- 
dard statistical understanding of business situa- 
tions and get right down to the human element. 
All this heretofore unavailable information is now 
compressed into one 1,800-page volume measur- 
ing just 9x11 inches. All data is arranged by 
company alphabetically, and includes the com- 
pany's DUNS identification number. 

The Reference Book of Corporate Manage- 
ments gives you the facts you need to know about 
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America’s corporate leaders. It's an invaluable 
tool for marketing people, grantors of credit, in- 
vestors, personnel officials, researchers, and any- 
one else interested in the men who make the 
decisions heard throughout the business world. 
Order yours today. 


Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., Dept. B 
P.O. Box 1770, Church St. Station, N. Y., N, Y. 10008 


Please send me copies of the Dun’s Reference 
Book of Corporate Managements at $40.00 per single 
copy and $32.00 for each additional copy. 














— Bill me — Bill my company 
NAME 
COMPANY 
STREET 
CITY_ STATE ZIP 











Dun &Bradstreet 
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publications checklist 





(The following publications of interest to the 
profession have been received in the Bulletin 
office. The materials are then forwarded to the 
headquarters library for possible inclusion in 
their collection.) — 


Red, White and Black: Minorities in America. 
The Combined Book Exhibit, Inc., Scarbor- 
ough Park, Briarcliff Manor, N.Y. 10510. 

This is a 36-page catalog of the Combined Pa- 

perback Exhibit presented at the ALA Con- 

ference in Atlantic City in July of 1969. If 
you missed this exhibit, you will want the list 

to. help in selection of materials for your li- 

brary. In addition to six broad subject areas 

there is an extensive list of bibliographies and 

a directory of publishers. Free to libraries. 


Phipps, Michael and Charles L. Frieden, Fred- 
erick Wezeman. Reference/Information Serv- 
ices in. Iowa Public Libraries. 1969. School of 

` Library Science, University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, 52240. 116 pp. $5 postpaid ($1 charge 
for billing). 

Using the results of an 84 percent return on a 


mail questionnaire, a profile of service and 
facilities in the state of Iowa has been com- 


piled. The report reflects the changing de- 


mands being made on libraries and stresses the 
urgency of inereased service, better personnel 
and fiscal support. The entire plea is for cen- 
tralization and more cooperation. Includes 
sample of questionnaire and a bibliography. 
This is of primary interest to library schools, 
state and systems headquarters. 


Sabor, Josefa E. Methods of Teaching Librar- 
ianship. 1969 Unesco. (Unesco manuals for 
libraries. No. 16) 145 pp., paper. No price. 

There is a 50-page introductory study by Ri- 

cardo Nassif on the art of teaching. The entire 

volume is designed for use in developing coun- 
tries in hopes of improving the teaching of 

library methodology. LC card 69-19. 


Seminar on the Anglo-American Cataloguing, 


Rules (1967): proceedings of the seminar 
organized by the Cataloguing & Indexing 
. Group of the Library Association at the Uni- 
versity of Nottingham, 22nd-2bth March, 
1968; edited by J. C. Downing and N. F. 


Sharp. London. Library ‘Association 1969. . 


104 pp., paper. 30s. SBN 85365 271 6. 


Contains a bibliography, index to rules, and a 
general index. Read all about the international 
argument on corporate authorship and others. 
Of interest to research libraries and library 
schools, 
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Book Catalogs: Selected References. Leasco ` 
Systems & Research Corp., 4883 Rugby Ave., 
Bethesda, MD 20014. Free. 


117 citations from recent literature (through 
June 1969). There are no annotations. 


The Censor Always Rings Twice: proceedings 
of a conference sponsored by the Missouri 
Library Association, Missouri State Library, 
and the University of Missouri Freedom of 
Information Center, Feb. 7, 1969. Price 
$2.25. 

We have not seen this volume but we are cer- 

tain there are many in the profession who will 

want this for themselves and for collections on 
censorship. Order prepaid from Freedom of 


Information Center, Box 858, Columbia, MO 
65201. i 


Consumer Education Bibliography. 1969. Presi- 
dents Committee on Consumer Inteérests. 
Washington, D.C., G.P.O. 170 pp., paper. 654. 


This was prepared under the supervision of 
Irene Rogers, coordinator of adult services, . 


"Yonkers Public Library. It lists over 2000 an- 


notated items (books, pamphlets, films, film- 
strips, etc.). It is comprehensive rather than 
selective. It is for all libraries. 


Guthman, Judith Dommu. Metropolitan Li- 
braries: The Challenge and the Promise. 
1969. Chicago, ALA (The Public Library 
Reporter No. 15). 55 pp., paper. $1.75. 


This document is based on a hearing held by 
the Metropolitan Area Library Service Com- 
mittee of the Publie Library Association. It 
is culled from tapes of the proceedings of the 
December 1967 meeting which called together 
directors of libraries which had experienced 
rioting in the summer of 1967. The challenge 
is well stated and the promise is riddled by 
present-day cuts in federal support. SBN 
8889 8095 6 and LC card 71-78896. Recom- 
mended for more than just the librarians. ` 


International Subscription Agents: An Anno- 
tated Directory. 2d ed..1969. Chicago, ALA. 
87 pp., paper. $3.50. 


This list includes agents active in January of 
1968 and was compiled by a special committee 
of the Serials and Acquisition Sections of the 
Resources and Technical Services Division. It 
is a complete revision and updating over the 


. previous edition covering a much broader area. 


Indispensable to research libraries. Large pub- 
lic libraries and information centers will want 
to refer patrons to foreign dealers. 


September 1969 | 
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Fiscal Year 1969 Funded Projects. This is an 
unbound collection of abstracts, lists, and ` 


summary sheets covering the activity of the 


Library and Information Sciences Research f 
There . 


Branch of the Office of Education. 
are 98 projects: 58 university; 25 nonprofit 


organizations; 9 profit organizations; 1 pub- ` 


lie library; 2 government agency; 3 school 


related; and 1 state related. A descriptive’ 


brochure goes with the packet. Address your 
request to Frank Kurt Cylke, acting chief of 
the branch in, Washington, D.C. 20202. 


Thesaurus of ERIC Descriptors. 2d ed. Wash- . 


ington, D.C., G.P.O. 1969. 289. pp., spiral 
bound. $3.25 SupDoc No. FS 5.212:12031-69. 


This is a complete revision and contains 6251 
entries. If you have forgotten, descriptors are 
technically meaningful terms or short phrases 
^that are used to characterize a document and 
which may also be used as index entries. , ` 


81st Biennial Report of the State Library Com- 


. mission to the State Board of Administra- 


tion: for the period July 1, 1966, to June 80, 


1968. 1969. Bismarck, N. Dakota. Free. 


. Contains public library statistics and a direc- 
tory of libraries. 


Cyril and Methodius National Library. 1969. 
Bulgaria. Approx. 50 «unnumbered 


E 

. pages, illus. Priee 0,501v. i : 
Only 300 English language pamphlets were pro- 
. duced to honor the 90th anniversary of the 
library. Considerable attention is devoted to 
the manuscript collection with following de- 
scriptions of special services provided. "Mrs. 
K. Kalajdzieva is director of the library lo- 
cated on Blvd. Tolboukhin. 11 in Sofia. 


Afro and Mesxican-Americana, 1969. The Li- 
. brary, Fresno State College, California. 109 
pp. paper. $1 prepaid. f 

A bibliography arranged by ` subject of the 

‘holdings of the library. The citations are ‘in 


short form and are not annotated. Make or- 
ders payable to the college at Fresno ( 93726). 


Children’s Books: Awards & Prizes. Children’ 8 
Book Council, Inc. 1969. 32. pp., paper. $4. 95 
.(6-25, 596 discount; 26 or more, 10% off). 

A handsome cumulative list’ through May 1969 


—almost too handsome for the price, but you 
` have to admit all of 'em are. in here. 


Library Research News. MeMaster University, 
Hamilton, Ontario. Vol. 1, No. 2. Spring 1969. 
$1 per issue, $3 annual. Exchange programs 

| are invited. 


This issue viewed is a catalog of the John Con- ` 
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nell papers from the — Ó collsction: It is 
professional and handsome. University li- 
braries will be particularly interested. Kenneth  : 
Blaekwellis the editor, Mills Memorial Library U 
at the University.. l Ae 


Design For Cataloging N onbook M ateriale : 
Adaptable . To Computer Use. 1969. Genesee 
Valley, School Development Association, 100 
‘Allens Creek Road, Rochester, NY 14618. 
28 pp., mimeo, paper. $1. 

This is the outgrowth of a need to design a` 

cataloging code for computer produced catalog 


eards, labels, pocket and book eard. Sample 
_cards are illustrated. 


Prologue: The Journal of the National Ar- 
chives. Vol. 1, No. 1. Spring 1969. Washing- 
ton, DC, General Services Administration. 
` Three times a year. 

A handsome newcomer using lots of modern’ 

layout and illustrations from the National: 


Archives (some in color). The first number 
has a profile on the Cartographic Archives, 


reproductions of the David Dale Owen map of' ; 


Southwestern Wisconsin, an article on using of 
federal records in writing local. history. There: 
is a list of accessions, publications, and book 
reviews. Price is $2.50 yr., $4.50 for two veer, 
and $6 for 3 years. 


Koestler, Frances A. Creative Annual aporis: 
A Step-by-Step Guide, National Public Rela- .' 
tions Council, 419. Park Ave. South, New E 
York 10016. 71 pp., paper. $2.50. zm d 


Too many public libraries bypass the important ` 
annual report device for getting their message 
across on services. This brief but basic manual | 
is convincing in its reasons for an annual re- 
port by publie agencies. It discusses the tim- 


ing and planning, attention-getting devices, in- . 
terpreting finances, color and typography, pro- `. 


duction methods, and distribution. Not only. 


will it help you but also many of your com-'.- 2 
munity agencies faced with similar problems. ` . 


Selective List of Government Publications ` 
About the American Negro. Prinee George's 
County Memorial Library. 1969. 26 pp., pa- ` 
per. Up to 10 copies, 256 ea.; 11 to 25 copies, 
15¢-ea.; 26 or more, 10€ ea. Prepaid. 


Prepared by Margaret Thrasher, head of the.” 


Reference Department, and staff member, Adele.. 
Jones of the Oxon Hill branch of this Mary- 
land system. It lists ninety-four separate titles- 


: with full bibliographic and order information. 


No items published prior to 1967 are included 
in this list. Well worth your attention. Order 
from Reference Department, Oxon Hill Branch, 
5450 Oxon Hill Road, Oxon Hill, MD 20021. 


Katz, William A. Introduction to Reference 
~ Work: Vol. I, Basic Information Sources. 
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| 1969. N.Y., McGraw-Hill. 376 pp. gr. 95. LC 
card 6913293. 


A highly readable introduction to information | 
‘sources and how they are used in reference 


work. There will be some diseussion in the pro- 


' fession on the merits of some of the inclusions 


and exclusions but no one can fault the author’s 


readable style and his penchant for adding’ 
. little fill-ups and tidbits that can send the 


reader off on interesting searches of his: own. 
The cut-off date is October. 1, 1968.- There is 
a nume and title index, ‘as well as a subject 
index 


P Katz, Wiliam A. Iniroduetion to Reference 
` Work, Vol. II, Reference Services. The prin- . 


ciples, practices, and methods of reference 
, Services are explored in this volume by the 
well-known Albany, N.Y. professor of li- 
brary science and editor of ALA's Reference 
Services Division's quarterly, RQ. There are 
. specially authored chapters on academic, spe- 
cial, and children's reference service. . This 
volume is recommended to practicing librar- 
ians and nonprofessionals i in reference work. 
| The footnotes are valuable as are the sug- 
gested readings. Most weleome is the twen- 
ty-seven pages devoted to network library 
"dd The indexing i: is the same as Vol. 
I( see above). 


Tell ‘Me Where To Turn: The growth of in- 


formation and referral services, by Eliza- . 


beth Ogg. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 428. 
28. pP. 25¢. 


Here is the latest mute indictment of library 
services. Nowhere in this pamphlet do they 
even intimate that a person seeking help from 
social or service agencies could possibly receive 
any help from his library. Read it and find 
out how your library can help your commu- 
nity .. . if it wants to! Order from Public 
Affairs. Committee, Inc.,-318 Park Ave. South, 
NY 10016. 


^ 


Les Owvrages de p du Québec: bibli- 
 ograüphie analytique compilée sous la direc- 


tion de Réal Bosa. Ministére des Affaires. 


culturelles du Québec. 1969. 189 pp., paper. 
$4.50. 


An annotated list of reference works held in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale covers over 600 
titles plus an additional 200 titles within foot- 
notes and annotations. Recommended to all 
research libraries. . i 


Ta Bibliographie Du Québec. April 1969. 


Published three times a year, this little maga- 
zine covers the publishing in and around Que- 
bee, including government documents. Some 
of the titles are necessarily in English but all 
are well annotated with comple ordering in- 
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formation. It is available free to libraries by . 
writing to Bibliothéque Nationale du Québec, 
"Service des publications, 1700 Rue Saint-Denis, ' 
Montreal 129, Que. . 


. Library Manual for Peace Corpe/H Iran. This is. 


a mimeo document on some basic techniques 
and. problems to be encountered by Peace . 
Corps workers in Iran: Write to Dr. Ger- 
trude Nye Dorry, TEFL Director, Peace 
Corps/Iran, C/O American PETAT Teh- 
-ran, Iran. 


Edelman, Bansal Shared — and Re- ` 
tention System ( Shares ) for the New York 
Metropolitan Area. 1969. Metropolitan Ref- 
erence and Research Library Agency, 11 
West 40th St, NY. 21 pp., paper. . - 

Al state agencies and system/network W- ` 

braries'will want to inspect this proposal from 

METRO. No price was provided so it is as- 


sumed a copy would be available to libraries 
until the supply is gone. Sr 


N ` . 

Union List of Methodist Serials. 2d ed.- Com- 
piled by John Batsel. 1969. The Commission . 
on Archives and History of the United Meth- 
odist Church. 156 pp., paper. $10 (applic- 
able tóward purchase of final edition). — — 

The format is patterned on Grégory's Union f 

List of Serials. This edition is the result of 

member libraries checking against the 1963 list 

for additions, refinements, and clarifications. Of 
interest to seminary libraries and subject re- 


search collections. Order from the title at 
2121 Sheridan Rd., Evanston, IL 60201. 


Cayless, Colin Frederick. Bibliography of Là- 
brary Automation 1964-67. 1968. London, 
British: National Bibliography. 107 PP., 
spiral. No price. . 

Contains 406 references from periodical, report, 
and monograph literature and considers itself 
comprehensive rather than exhaustive. All en- 
tries are annotated. Too bad they didn’t pro- 
vide price..(See p. 1117 of this number for an- 
other bibliography.) 


Dove, Jack. 222: A catalogue ve rare and valu- 
able books in the Hove Public Library. Hove 
Corporation Publie Library and Museum 
Comm. 1969. 45 pp., illus., paper. 10s. 

A handsome list with incunabula, facsimilies, 

and books from modern presses and fine bind- 


ings. Order from the author, Central Library, 
Church Rd., Hove BN3 2DJ England. 


A Selected Bibliography on Evaluation of Man- 
agement Training and Development Pro- 
grams. 1969. Compiled and annotated by 
Vera Kohn. American Foundation for Man- 
agement Research, Inc., NY. 24 pp. | 
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Provides summaries of fifty articles arranged 
"under four subject headings plus a list of 
books on the subject. Single copies are avail- 
able gratis to libraries while the supply lasts; 


additional copies, $1.50 prepaid. Write to the 


publisher, 185 W. 50th St., NY 10020. 


Giljarevskij, R. S. International Distribution 
of Catalogue Cards. 1969. Unesco (Manuals 
for libraries, No. 15). 84 pp., paper. No price. 

This covers the present situation and future 


prospects. Includes a bibliography and sample 
cards. Order from Unesco Publieations Cen- 


ter, 650 First Ave., NY 10016. T] 






Library NS 
Machine AK ! 


PRINTS 


Hundreds of Libraries—big and small —now print 
8 x 5 professional catalog cards and postcards iany 
quantities) with new precision geared stencil printer 
especially designed for Library requirements. Buy di- 
réct on Five Year Guarantee, FREE-— Write TO- 
DAY for description, pictures, and low direct price. 


CARDMASTER, 1920 Sunnyside, Dept. 19, Chicago 60640 





LOS ANGELES 
LIBRARIANS. 


$677 MO. 24 LIBRARY SCIENCE 
. UNITS + NO EXPERIENCE 











$715 MO. 1 YEAR EXPERIENCE © 
OR MASTER LIBRARY SCIENCE 


ADVANCE IN A GROWING SYSTEM OFFERING 
WORK IN.BRANCHES, SUBJECT DEPARTMENTS, 
TECHNICAL SERVICES AND CHILDREN’S WORK. 


Immediate. job offers without visits to Los An- 
geles. Seniors apply now for piacement before 
graduation. U.S. Citizenship required. 


Call Mr. Porter (213) 622-3088 for infor- 
mation or write to Personnel Department, 
Room 100, 111 E. First St, los Angeles, 
California 90012. 
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We make it easy 
to put periodicals 
where people are... 
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2139-C Display Stand. Portable, all-steel and 
very contemporary. Three shelf styles available 


in either 36” or 42” widths, on easy-to-move. 


caster base (as shown) or free-standing. Big 
selection to choose from. Wide choice of shelf 
combinations too. Double and single-faced 
units. I 


... and books in 
. their place. 


hold ail the books 
you can pack on; 
Sturdy dependable 


4" casters for easy 
movement (5" 
casters optional). 
Choice of walnut 
or enamel end pan- 
els, five colors. 
Dimensions: SO"L 
x 15"W x 36"H. 





Write for compiete catalog. 


56 Emerald S.E., 
Minneapolis, MN 55414 
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steel construction, . 
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ra librarian to do in 


cards. 


E e all for. as low as 4*6 a card. 
TI m Xerox, you li save your time for 





<T uke helping people. to use the ia 





| What we do have to tell you. is that E. 


Xerox we'll copy the cards for you: Whether. 


they're cards for branches of your library, for E Box 24, Dept Dis, Roches 


i "or. „but we don’ t have- to tell you, 
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by Alfreda A. Mendelsohn TIN f MER a 


(The. following listings are edited. from manu- 


American Library Line, P.O. Box 2442, At ^... 
facturer’s statements ‘about their producte. . 


lanta, GA 30818. 





. They are intended as items of information and . Pm 
are not to be considered evaluations by any ME NN - x 
agency of the American Library Association.) | ~~ ----..---~--~-- --- ^ CURVED PLY. ` g s 
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WOOD shell LBC- ^ 
300 carrel creates l 
effective study area., 


MODERNFOLD® 
' Acousti-Seal® 300 





system provides 
teaching carrels, 


portable partition ` 





Light- color desk top .. : ne 
and back. conform . ^." 
-with the finding that 


small audiovisual, ;- a light, solid color ` 1 ES 

or large lecture | should be used to re- — ' 7. 

areas, System offers ; fleet light, resulting ©. 7 7; 

the widest possible Ps '. in a reduction of the — ^v o V 

range of sound re- ' * eontrast between the ' fae 

ka — | tardance in a port- i -  . .. .W O 1| desk surface and the ` 3 ñ" e 

able wall system. Up to 43 (Sound Trans-. : | . 2 printed material, ..,. tes 
mission Class) STC with a dual installation. -also eye fatigue. . Available as an individual . — Du. 
Features include sound control, easy storing. corre] or in any single-faced carrel groupings. . i de 


(anywhere), quick installation, pass doors, 

work surfaces, plus a unique jamb system that 
\ provides positive pressure for final closure of 
the partition. Another feature is the fail-safe 
individual panel mechanism that provides sta- 
bility plus security. A brochure is available 
by writing to Modernfold Division, New Castle 
Products, Inc., Box 310, New Castle, IN 47362. 


Doubled-faced carrels or carrel ranges consist í +, V" 
of 2. single-faced carrels placed back to back. .... 
Easily wired for audio-visual components. End > 

panels available in a selection of high pressure i: + “a 
laminate wood grains and in wood with a ^. ' . 
painted solid color surface. Feet are finished TE 
in an ebony brown stain. , Special order finish . 3: 
combinations are also available. Writing sur- =: U 7) 
face measures 834%” X 24". Desk height has U `: 8 š 
been lowered from the old standard. of 29" or ' ^ RN 


s o5 | | 30” to 28". Additional information ‘available  '. 2:7. 
SPECIAL BATES Numbering Machine in. ‘70M Paul H. Alvarez, Library Bureau Rem-'. , >h = 
| i : ington Rand Office Systems ‘Division, Sperry . ~~. ” 

cludes year bands as part of’ the. accession A) 
: Rand Corporation, 801. Park Ave., Herkimer, dendi 

number (69-12345). The last accession num- NY 13350; (315) 866- 1380. l E^ 
„ber used each year automatically represents - MEN uon 
the number of volumes added during the year. " * * tC f See 
Accession numbers don’t get too long—merely ND j . i | TD Ae «e 
reset the year bands and return the accession MAGNA-STRIP, a flexible magnetic tape, has —.- E 
number to 1 at the beginning of the year. Year :many applications as a temporary holding de- . .''- 
of acquisition may. be determined by glancing  vice.: Some of these are 1) keeping rubber. | ` i ; 
at the: accession number. . The first two bands. stamps and other small office tools handy, 2). ae 
represent the year and are moved manually; movable shelf labels and inventory control, and x. 


8) visual displays. ‘Tape is 1⁄” wide. and can za, 
be cut with a scissors. Self-adhesive on one ' , 

side. Available from most office supply. stores.:  "' ..- 
For further information and a free sample ^ ° 
write to Office. Devices, Inc, 844 Kingsland . ore 
Ave., St. Louis 63130. O i doe pud 


"dash is stationary. The five numbering wheels 
respond to a choice of nine actions: consecu- 
tive, duplicate, triplicate, etc, and ‘repeat. 

Inside movements, roller bearing actions, and 
steel engraved wheels ` assure trouble-free op- 
eration. n mom plete information available from. 
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On Repbarch Libraries I T 

Statement and Recommendations of the Committee on Research Libraries of the American Council of 

Learned Societies 

“This is the formal report of the Committee on nabearen Libraries appointed and sponsored by the American 

Council of Learned Societies. The ACLS Committee was created in response to'a request from the National 

Advisory Commission on Libraries for a study of research Horarios and recommendations for their ue 

development.” 

“The ACLS undertook this study with alacrity in view of its endum commitment to the effective S ot 

. the nation's research libraries and its knowledge of the manifold prosim with which they are now veer ài 

— from the Foreword. $5.95 ` 


Systematic Analysis of Library Policies: An Application of Cost Benefit Ana to the MLT. Libraries 
by Jeffrey A. Raffel and Robert Shishko E ; ; 
foreword by Fred C. Ikló ` > | 

‘In their study, Raffel and. Shishko for-the first time apply techniques of planned program budgeting and cost 
benefit analysis, which have aroused great interest in government and industry, to a major academic library 
system. The library faces new demands with dwindling resources. Allocation of resources for expanding and ` 
improving library facilities therefore constitutes a difficult problem of analysis of alternatives. The analytical 
method employed in this book includes policy making as a choice among alternative systems and begins, reason- 
ably, with the computation of a program budget In a systematic policy analysis that combines books and personnel i 
with university expenditure for, library buildings. $6. 95 "M 


Library Effectiveness: A Systems Approach u . 

by Philip M. Morse ` - i i 

Library Effectiveness: A Systems Aprroach is an experimental attempt to "T the analytic rriethoda of operations : 
research—systems analysis—to the operating problems of the library. It is addressed to the actual problems 

` faced by the libraries of today. $10.00 ` ` 4 


Library Catalogues: Thelr Preservation and Mein 02 os by Photographic and Automated: Techniques ! 

edited by James W. Henderson and Joseph A. Rosenthal 

This study is an attempt to answer one. basic question: What does a large research library do when its catalog 
shows signs of serious deterioration? The catalog in question, consisting of some. nine million cards, is the Main 
Public Catalog of The Research Libraries of The New York Public Library. The greater part of this report is 
devoted to the technical details of preserving the present catalog and planning for the future. PARAL $7. 50 


INTREX: The Report of a Planning Conference on Information Transfer Experiments 

` edited by Carl F. J. Overhage and R. Joyce Harman ` 

“ The objective of INTREX Is to “provide a design for evolution of a large university library. Into a new information 
-' transfer system that could become operational in the decade beginning in 1970." aa paper, $3.50 


Computerized Library Catalogs: Their Growth, Cost, and Utility ES EE 

by J. L. Doiby, V. J. Forsyth, and H. L. Resnikoff NX 

This publication is a complete feasibility study. Beginning with-an anaiai of the basic Gat factors involved in 
automation—including cost to the usér, the cost of comouter programming and hardware, and the cost of con- 
version of retrospective and current catalog files—and making note of the hidden costs of the card catalog 
system, the study goes on to discuss the usefulness of computerized catalogs once installed. Data from a random 
sample of the shelf list of a medium-sized university, library are used. Numerical methods for determining useful 
ratios between the size of library files and the number of. entry fields are given and applied to the use of machine- 
readable catalog data in the production of ices aa $10. d 1 TEE | 


Science Reference Sources fifth edition 
by Francss Briggs Jenkins i 
. Science Reterence.Sources is a selected, Ús date compilation of about 1600 representativə Eibliosriphióal and : 
reference tools in the physical, biological, and applied sciences. Entries are arranged in sections by subject. ` 
. Presentation of general science reference works is followed by lists. of general aids in mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, astronomy, earth sciences, biological SPIEDUSB, medical sciences, agricultural sciences, and 
engineering sciences. $4.95 (paperbound) ; 2 
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classified advertisements 





Rates: $1.50 a printed line; ALA Members, $1. Please 
state whether you are an ALA member when placing 
your advertisement. Copy receipt and cancellation dead- 
line—six weeks preceding date of issue. If voucher 
forms are required, submit them with duplicate copy of 
our invoice to the Classified Department. Invoices issued 
after publication date; prepayment not accepted. 

Advertisers-——~please check your ads! Each ad is care- 
fully proofread, of course, but still an error can occur 
in content or classification. 

if you find an error in your ad, and if you notify us 
immediately after its initial publication, we'll be respon- 
sible for corrections. But, if error continues after first 
publication and we are not notified of the error imme- 
diately, the responsibility is yours. 


"a FOR SALE 


OUT-OF-PRINT, Colonial ‘out-of-print’ Book Service, 
Inc, specialists in supplying ‘out-of-print books as 
listed in all library indexes (Granger: Essay & General 
Literature, Shaw Standard, Fiction, Biography, Lamont, 
Speech, etc.). Want lists invited. 23 E. 4 St., New York 
10003. 


PERIODICALS bought & sold. Sets, files, back issues. 
Canner's ALA Dept. Boston 02215. 


INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor, Eastern, West- 
ern; Midwestern, London editions. Monthly—$10 yr. 
Cumulated (6 mos. & annual)—$15. Annuals 1960 
thru 1968— $10 ea. INDEX, 1725 Kings Rd., Corvailis, 
OR 97330. 


"OCCUPATIONS Filing Plan" by Wilma Bennett, new, 
revised edition now available from the Interstate 


Printers and Publishers, Inc., Danville, llinois 61832, 


at $14.95 for the book fisting the headings + the set 
of labeis for 393 fields of work and 698 see references 
for use on your own folders to organize and service 
your unbound occupational information. 


BACK Number Magazines. Established 1889. Largest 
and best selections anywhere. Please send us your 
list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Serv- 
ices, Inc., Serial Dept., 56 E. 13 St., New York 10003. 


BOOKS located for you. Any out-of-print titles: Free 

searching. Never an obligation to buy any book. We 
. will locate 1 or 1000 books for you. Write Brainard 
_ Book Co., Box 444AL, La Grange, IL 60525. 


EXCLUSIVE want lists get prompt attention, wide search, 
reasonable prices from international Bookfinders, Inc., 
Box 3003-ALT, Beverly Hills, CA 90212. 


SERIALS Services are one of our specialties. Foreign 
books and periodicals, current and out-of-print. Albert 
J. Phiebig Inc., Box 352, White Plains, NY. 


OVER 2,000,000 backdate magazines! Send want lists. 
No catalog. Est. 1932. Midtown Magazines, Inc., Box 
917-AL, Maywood, NJ 07607. 


BACK ISSUE periodicals-—A merican and Foreign-— 
bought and sold. Duplicates purchased or exchanged 
at top market value. Prompt replies to both Want & 
Sell lists, Zeitlin Periodicals Co., Inc., 817 S. LaBrea, 
Los Angeles, CA 90036. I 
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UNIVERSITY of Utah Middle East Catalogue Series: Vol. 
1 Arabic Collection is the first of 5 projected volumes 
in Arabic, Hebrew, Turkish, Persian, and Western 
languages. Arrangement of this 841-page volume is 
by subject. Strengths include history, literature, 
rhetoric, philosophy, theology, 
cyclopedic works, and much.original source material. 
Available through purchase only, at the attractive 
price of $20. Orders should be addressed to Gifts 
& Exchanges Department, University of Utah Libraries, 
Salt Lake City 84112. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


MAN, 37, MSLS, 15 years experience in a wide variety 
of library situations, is available immediately for a 
responsible assignment as 1) audiovisual/fine arts 
department head, or 2) library systems analyst/pro- 
grammer (computerized book catalog a specialty), or 
3) director of a small public or industrial library. 
Paul O'Bannon, Box 4006, San Diego 92104. 


FEMALE. 
.- 2$» years of work in a library system. Hold NY 
public librarian's professional certificate. MS in LS 
from accredited library school. Interesteo in profes- 
sional development and in improving children's serv- 
ices. Salary open. Write B-510-W. 
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CONTACT 


Mr. David Murphy, Personnel Officer 
San Francisco Public Library 

Civic Center 

San Francisco, California 94102 
Telephone: (415) 558-3331. 


politics, culture, en- 


12 years of children's work in public library ' 


7 


- 


HT z LIBRARIAN wants job coordinating, developing and/or 
E continuing outreach programs and special services. 


ip de MÀ in LS + 3 years experience, For resume, write: 


mu B-515-W. 


: E jt COLLEGE librarianship or aniversity administrative po- 

B cu. sition (director or associate director) sought by male, 
" « ' + LS and PhD degrees + substantial university readers 
mE j services, technical services experience. Midwest or 
S ` Pacific Coast preferred but will consider other. $15, 
^5, , 600 minimum. Write B-518-W. 

p .LIBRARIANS, husband and/or wife seek university or 
a bibliography, reference, technical services, interna- 

x , ^ tional and foreign government documents, especially 


. America; special knowledge of foreign publications 
. . acquisitions. Both have MSLS; husband, MA, Stan- 
2 ford; wife, graduate work, University of Chicago. Com- 

. bined language skills In Russian, German, French, 
245. ^ Spanish, Portuguese. Write ` B-519-W. ` 


quisitions, desires challenging appointment in aca- 
demic library. Master's degree from ALA-accredited 
. ^ "' ^ Hbrary school + subject master's in music. Excel- 

-> ` ' ent reterenicen, Write B-520-W. : 


. FOREIGN. language bibliographer. for big system avall- 
ey able 1970. Male. MALS. Considerable experience In 
ce some- minor languages. Prefer part time. Write 
E B-521-W. 2 ; 


.  MALS in 1968, wide experience in sciences, applied 
and theoretical; reference and bibliography. Have 
: had experience prior to MALS, including administra- 
MES -tive experience. Chicago area only. Write B-522-W. 


i 


Wo. POSITIONS OPEN 


ALA HEADQUARTERS n 


Bh US BOOKLIST Office, two reviewers. needed for a new 
t € nonprint material review section in Booklist. Re- 
quirements: library degree or audiovisual speciall- 
zation or both, experience in use of nonprint ma- 
. . terial in a library and in relation to school cur- 
E I ricula, ability to evaluate film strips, Bmm loops, and 

. other nonprint materiai, and skill in writing concise 

EA ` evaluations. Full-time, 35-hour week, month vacation, 
i good sick leave, and other benefits. Beginning salary 
DC Wu $8352-$9216, depending on qualifications. Apply to 

"E 3 B. A. Roberts, Personnel Office, ALA headquarters 
`. ' ', 60611. 

<. . BOOKLIST Office, school or children's librarian to’ re- 

» view children’s books. The full-time position consists 

Wh o of reading and evaluating children's books in all sub- 

ject areas and at all age levels from preschool through 

. teenage, and writing concise, critica! annotations of 


fications include a degree from an accredited Ilbrary 

' School, sound knowledge of children’s literature, and 

» experience in using books with children In school or 

EN CT public libraries. Beginning salary, $8352; maximum 

o >. $11,772 reached by 7 yearly increments. Liberal va- 

` a kas r ^, cation and sick leave allowances and other benefits. 

e Apply to B. A. Roberts, Personnel Office, ALA head- 
"uan 60511. 
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à oe ` special library positions; extensive in social sciences: 


of foreign area studies, developing nations, Latin ' 


MALE, 31, 5 years experience, in public services and ac- 


the books recommended for library purchase. Quali- — 


BULLETIN Office. Editor, special projects. We are look- - 
ing for a relaxed, cool evaluator of the library pro-- 


fession to Join the staff helping us to create stories, 


features and the challenge that the membership 
There will be -. 


hopes to find in their official journal. 
some editing duties, manuscript evaluation, some 


"travel, and some irritations and frustrations. We think - 


it Is a challenging, rewarding job that has reasonable 
requirements, such as the master’s degree, 3 years 
experience in the profession and/or the equivalent in 
writing, publishing, and editing. !f you have art, pho- 
tography, layout, design, and published professional 
` literature in your background, we will think of you 
as'a super paragon. Salary range is $10,200-$14,376 
in'5% annual increments, a minimum 35 hour week, 


month vacation, TIAA-CREF, and offices in an old. 
brownstone on Chicago's Rush St. Send us a resume |. 
Editor, Bulletin, ALA s 


and a couple of references. 
headquarters 60611. 


. ACADEMY LIBRARY `` 

Administration D^ 

WISCONSIN. Chief cataloger, technical services. De- 
:partmental staff of 4. Degrees from ALA-accredited 
‘school and 2 years experience. Since reclassification 


is in the future, familiarity with LC schedule desired. 
Would like intelligent, young, innovative person. Sal- 


ary: negotiable from $9500, depending on .qualifica- , ` 


tions. Excellent fringe benefits. Lawrence is a small, 
liberal arts college: with an excellent academic reputa- 


tion. Apply to W. F. Peterson, Ln., Lawrence Univer- : 


sity,’ Appleton, Wi 54911. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
brary which is planning reorganization and ' develop- 
, ment. Requires MLS and experience. Faculty status, 
social security, TIAA, major medical, group life in- 
surance, month vacation. Salary open. Send appli- 
cation. and resume to President, Rhode Island School 
of Design, 2 College St., PIROS RI 02903. 


Multiple i 


NEW YORK. ` Hofstra University, expanding staff, 
greatly needs reference and catalog librarians with 


experience. Strong, service-oriented reference depart- : 


ment, with excellent collection, requires intimate 
work with students and faculty. Expanded highly 
professional, stimulating catalog department offers 
excellent learning and future. The library building 
has won. 4 architectural awards; the university is 
dynamic. 1 hour from New York in a relaxed, cul- 
tured' area. Strong campus offerings in the lively 
arts include an excellent resident string quartet, and 


. a resident symphony orchestra, Eleazar DeCarvalho, . 


resident conductor. 20 minutes from water sports 
on the north or south shores. Salary is open; 35- 
hour week, lavish fringe benefits, faculty rank ap- 
pointment. Apply Elisworth Mason, Dir., Hempstead, 
LI, NY,11550. ` 


tions open. Usual degree requirements and fringe 


benefits, Middie management cataloger, to assist de- . 


. partment head in distribution and revision of work 
and to assume responsibility for more difficult cata- 
loging. Experience with LC classification required. 
$9800-$11,500. Hebrew catafoger, knowledge of 
Hebrew ' language and general 
s TAE Order librarian, one of severaj profes- 


September 1969 


Head of art and design college li- ` 


State University at Binghamton. 3 posi- | 


field of Judaica.. 





. Slonal librarians In order section of acquisitions de- 
. partment. Computerized acquisitions procedures, in- 

. volving both monographs and serials. $7570-$9040. 
Apply to Mrs. Patricia Battin, Asst. to Dir. of Ls., 
State University of New York, .Binghampton, NY 
13901. | 
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NEW YORK, State University at Binghamton. 2 posi- 
tions open. Usual degree requirements and fringe 
benefits. Head of readers services, to coordinate and 
supervise readers services staff, Le. circulation, ref- 
erence, bibliographers. Staff numbers approximately 
25, Salary open. Science bibliographer, to act as 
liaison between faculty and library in building re- 
search collection to support graduate program. 5th- 
year library degree + graduate degree or under- 
graduate concentration in laboratory science or 

` mathematics required. $11,500-$13,000. Apply to 
Mrs. Patricia Battin, Asst. to the Dir. of Ls., State 
University of New MN Binghamton, NY 13901. 


ILLINOIS. TETE SU Center Library, Northwestern 
University, has 2 positions open on a professional 
. Staff expanded to 5. This is a research library spe- 
. Clalizing in transportation economics and traffic safe- 
` ty serving the university and the transportation in- 
dustry. Applicants should have the MLS. 1) Cata- 
x Joger, for original cataloging of books, documents, 
and research reports (library-developed subject head- 
ing list); to work under the librarian in charge of 
technical processes. Initial salary $8500 or substan- 
tlally more for experience in cataloging transporta- 
tion or related literature, e.g., business, planning or 
- public administration. Open September 1. 2) Pro- 
: fessional assistant with duties in reference work, se- 
rials cataloging, and supervision of circulation as- 
sistant. A background in social ‘science is desirable; 
experience, is not required. Initial salary to $8500. 
Open now. Send resume to Benjamin Jacobson, Ln., 
Transportation Center Library, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, 1810 Hinman Av., Evanston, IL 60204. 


WYOMING. Field services specialist to administer and 
coordinate all public iibrary field work under the 
LSCA plan, to plan and conduct workshops and in- 

.'Stitutes, and to provide program planning affecting 
field services for the state library. Technical processes. 
specialist to be responsible for ali technical processing 
activity at the state library, to supervise the cen- 
tralized processing and cataloging center, which 


', serves public school, governmental department, public . 


and institution libraries throughout the state; must 
be able to catalog library materials (book and non- 
book) in Dewey and LC. Both positions require MLS 
from ALA-accredited school and at least 2 years ex- 
perience in these fields. Salary range for both: 
$9300-$13,416, with social security, state retirement, 
and health insurance. Positions open October 1. 
Apply to Jack M. Tyler, Ln., State Library, Cheyenne, 
WY 82001. 


' IOWA. Careers for young and ambitious /ibrary school 
* graduates in a major university library in an at- 
. tractive midwestern town. Vacancies in circulation 

(bookstacks), serials, and special collections (manu- 
scripts) departments, and in the departmental li- 
braries for business administration, educatlion-psy- 
chology, music, and pharmacy. Minimum starting 
salary $8100. Facuity status, superior fringe bene- 
fits. Apply Director, University of lowa Libraries, 
. lowa City 52240. 
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“WISCONSIN, State University, Whitewater, seeks can- 


didate for position of assistant learning materials 
center librarian (technical processes), to work under 
the supervision of the head of the learning materials 


‘ center. Salary range from $7600-$8500 for the aca- 
. demic year with opportunity for summer position at 


2/9 of academic year salary. Master's degree in the 
field required. Library experience desirable. Service 
to begin September 1, 1969. Professional librarians 
have academic rank and privileges, university retire- 


ment system, Blue Cross-Blue Shield, sick leave, so- . 


cial security, and included in state retirement. Ex- 
cellent working conditions in new, air-conditioned 
building, with cooperative faculty. Write Stith M. Cain, 
Dir; of Ls., Wisconsin State he eye 
53190. 


demic library experience required. Salary range 
$8200-$9355. Send resume to Head Librarian, Arm- 
strong State College, 11939 Abercorn St., Savannah, 
GA 31406. 


OHIO. General reference, $7600 and up, depending 


on qualifications. Miami University, founded in 1809, 
has an enrollment of 11,000 and a library of over 
500,000 volumes and offers accredited doctorates in 


` 10 subjects. Oxford is a sylvan university town near 


Hueston Woods State park and 35 miles northwest 
of Cincinnati. Apply to John Weatherford, Assoc. Dir. 
& Univ. Ln, Miami University, Oxford, OH 45056. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Public services librarian: Responsl- 


bilities in acquisition, reference, and circulation; 
oversee reserves. Knowledge of theory and practice 
in information science. Experience necessary. Library 
is planning for future expansion. MLS degree from 
ALA-accredited library school. 37%-hour week, 2 
weeks vacation, faculty status, usual fringe benefits 
inctuding tultion for family and maior medical in- 
surance paid by college. Salary range $8000-3$10, 000. 
College located in beautifu! valley in central West 


. Virginia. Apply Helen Stockert, Ln. West Virginia 


Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, WV 26201. 


VIRGINIA. Sci/tech reference librarian. Challenging 


and creative opportunity to develop reference service 
in science and engineering department of university 
library near resort area. Requirements: MLS from 
ALA-accredited library school; undergraduate back- 


ground in the sciences. Academic rank, 12-month f 


contract; 5-week vacation. Salary: $8100-$10,200, 
depending on experience. Send resume to Brewster 
E. Peabody, Old Dominion University Library, Nor- 
folk, VA 23508; (703) 627-2931, Ext. 246. 


CANADA. Applications are invited for: A Japanese lan- 
guage and literature specialist to catalog Japanese : 


books, periodicals, and government documents, and 
to provide reference and bibliographic service in a 
large (130,000-volume, of which 25,000 are Japanese) 
Asian Studies collection. Applicants must have a 
5th.year degree in librarianship and be fluent In 
English as well as Japanese. Experience in cata- 
loging Far Eastern materials according to LC rules 
desirable. Salary for this senior specialist position is 
open and will, be commensurate with background 
and experierice. Please apply to I, F. Bell, Assoc. 
Ln., University of British Columbia Library, Vancouver 
8, British Columbia, Canada. 
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GEORGIA. Acquisitions and serials librarian. MLS, aca- 
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. Technical Processing 


Technical Processing ee . ^ 


WISCONSIN. State University, Whitewater, seeks candi- 
.date for the. seríals librarian position, who will be re- 
sponsible for all procedures relating to the serials 
collection: ordering, claiming, binding, and catalog- 
‘ing. Salary for the 1969-70 academic year with op- 
portunity for summer position at 2/9 of academic 
year salary depends upon qualifications, training, and 
‘experience. Qualifications: Graduate degree from ac- 
credited library’ school and successful library experi- 
ence (preferably"^2 or more years of successful ex- 
'perience in seriais department). Service to begin 
'September 1, 1969. Professional rank depends upon 
qualifications of appointee. Professional librarians 
have academic rank and privileges, university- re- 
“tirement system, Blue Cross-Blue Shield, sick leave, 
social security, and: included in state retirement. Ex- 
`cellent working conditions in air-conditioned building 
with cooperative ‘faculty, Write Stith M, Cain, Ln., 
State University, Whitewater, Wi 23199. ' 


i ' GOVERNME NT LIBRARY 
Administration 


NEVADA. Librarian IV cataloger to direct library opera- 
tions of a cooperative statewide acquisitions, cata- 
loging, and. processing center, Salary $10,000-$12,175. 
MSLS + 5 years professional experience with 2- years 
in centralized processing. New building designed for 
purpose. Apply Nevada Center for Cooperative Li- 
brary Services, 'Mildred J. Heyer, St. En., 
brary, Carson City, NY 89701. 


` 
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Multi ple 


MISSOURI. Want. to be where the action is? Want an 
opportunity to help develop innovative programs to 
. Serve state government? Interested in libraries(ians) 
and their future in today's society? Write or call 


Charles O'Halloran, Missouri State Library, Jefferson - 


aes 65101; (314) 635-7985. 
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VIRGINIA. Head cataloger for undergraduate men’s 
college library, 
Supervise staff of 1% professionals, 3-5 Clerical. 
proved salary, range. Write B-507. 


Im- 


7 


VIRGINIA, Cataloger in rapidly expanding undergrad- 


uate library. Unusual opportunity for beginning cata- 
loger. Salary and benefits advantageous. Write B-508. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Librarian I: $7200-$9420. Cataloger. 


No experience required. Each additional 6 months 
of experience qualifies for an additional step in pay 


E grade. (Budget for 1968-69 allows up to final step.) 


Degree from ALA-accredited library school. Supervi- 

sion of a library assistant who handles routine cata- 

loging. A Civil Service agency. (No written examina- 

tion.) Usual fringe benéfits. Apply Personnel Officer, 

, West Virginia Library Commission, 2004 aot: St., 
l Charleston, WV 25311. 


VIRGINIA, Acquisitions librarian. Highly responsible 
position in undergraduate men's college library. 
Budget ` nearing $90,000 annually. Supervise staff of 


34 nonprofesslonals. Attractive salary range: ‘Write . 


SDN ' 


State Li- 


adding 10,000 volumes annually. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Administration "m : E : 


OREGON. Head librarian—AJmatilla County, in Pendle- 
ton, ‘Oregon, the Round-Up City. Degree in library 
science. Experience destrable. salary approximately ' 
$8500. Send resume to Leonard Lorensen, 110 N.E. 
Furnish Av., Pendleton, OR $7801. 


WISCONSIN. Library sominisirstor: with MSLS de- 
gree'and experience, University community of 36,000, 
part of metropolitan area, of 150,000 in heart of sum- 
mer. and winter sports and vacation country. Head 
library Siaff of 10, book .budget of $13,000, annual 
circulation 208,000. Liberal fringe benefits including 
hospitalization, insurance, . retirement, sick leave, 
month vacation. Starting salary $9000. Apply Per- 
sonnel Committee, Public ‘Library Board, 1204 Ham- 
mond Av., Superior, WI 54880. 


ILLINOIS. Wanted: Head librarian with MLS degree 


and experience 4n running library with bookmobile. 
Prospect ahead of future building program. Salary 
$12,000, mónth vacation, health insurance, and re- 
tirement plan. 30 miles from St. Louis. Send resume 
to John. E. Greenwood, 401 State St., Ajton, IL 62002. 


UTAH. Supervisor of technical services. Beginning 
salary, $6936. MLS preferred. Apply Guy Schuurman, 
Chief: Librarian, Weber County Library, 2464 Jeffer- ` 
son `Av., usa UT 844901.. ' | ; 


+ 


| 
FLORIDA. Director for 2-county regiorial library sys- 
tem. Staff of 20, 45,000 volumes, and all modern 
facilities. Sth-year degree and administrative ex- 
perience required. Salary negotiable. Send resume 
to President, St. Lucie-Okeechobee Regional Library; 
124 A indian River Dr., Fort Pierce, FL 33450... 


ARIZONA. "Library administrator—city-county ibra 
In Kingman, Arizona. Library science degree -+ ex- 
: tension and administrative experience. Beginning 
salary. $8500. Contact Mrs. Martha Cove, om N. 4 
St., Kingman, AZ voee : 


WASHINGTON. Assistant director in an expanding : 
community of 30,000. Unusual opportunity. in charge 
of reference and circulation. New library (1966) 
spanning the river near Puget Sound and mountains 
‘on beautiful Lake Washington, next to Seattle. Budget 
$222,000. Usual fringe benefits. Position operi Janu- 
ary 1, 1970, to person with MLS + experience. Ad- 
ministrative courses: and background’ beneficial. 
Range! $744-$904. Resume to J. L. Jones, Dir... 100 
Cedar River, Renton, WA 98055. 


MISSOURI. Librarian. Immediate opening. To plan, di- 
rect, and administer entire library operation and to 
participate in new facility study and.service program. 
_ Annual budget currently over $100,000, and growing. 
“Unique suburban St. Louis community, 16,000 resi-' 
dents -- 30,000 business population. Seeking: quali- 
fied person with MLS from accredited school, mini- 
mum 5 years professional experience and dedicated 
to cultural growth and community enrichment. Be- 
ginning salary $12, 000-$15, 000, depending. on quali- 
fications, creativity, and. experience. Submit. applica- 
tion and resume to R. A. Bliss, Public Library Board, 
7753 Forsyth Bi., it. MO €3105. 
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ILLINOIS. Library director, Pekin Public Library, Pekin, 
Ilinois, population: 30,000. Peoria metropolitan area, 


population 389,000. Member, Illinois Valley Library . 


System. MSLS degree and.at least 2 years adminis- 
trative experience. Salary $10,000 minimum. Month 
paid vacation, Illinois municipal retirement system, 
paid sick .leave. Challenging opportunity to plan 
new building program, including Everett M. Dirksen 
archives wing. Not a status quo library. Excellent 
tax base in middle to upper income community with 


industrial growth. Good. schools, parks, and recrea- ` 


tion. , Write Mrs. Norma Englehorn, Actg. Ln., Public 
Library, 303-S. 4 St, Pekin, IL 61554. 


MICHIGAN. Head of catalog/ order department. Skilled 


cataloger with administrative ability. MALS from ac- ` 


credited library school and professional experience 


at a supervisory level. Salary range $10,244-$12,246. 


Apply to Alberta Massingill, Assoc. Dir. Public Li- 
brary, Grand' Rapids, MI 49502. I I 


IOWA. County librarian, to administer Scott County Li- 


brary with headquarters in Eldridge, iowa, a rapidly - 
growing friendly community. 7 stations and bookmo-. 


bile serve 20,000 rural people. 56,000 volumes, over 
250,000 circulation. Qualifications: library degree from 
approved fibrary school, administrative experience. 
Salary open. Available immediately. Send resume to 
Raymond Baetke, Pres., Scott County, ray Board, 
RR 1, Long Grove, lA 52748. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Head librarian, with MLS. Wilson 
Borough (Easton, Pennsylvania) serving community 

. of 20,000. About 60 miles from Philadelphia and 70 
from New York City. ‘Immediate. Salary open, de- 
pending on experience. Good employee benefits.: Con- 
tact Richard |. Shelling, 2022 Hay Terrace, Easton, 
PA 18042. a 


MARYLAND. Area librarian. “Develop LSCA funded. 


area program of over 200,000 population . between 3 
county libraries of Allegany, Garrett, and Washington 
County, Maryland. -Objective to provide a central 
collection of- materials to augment and supplement 
‘materials: available in local units, and institute staff 
^ training and advisory services. Must have ability to 
work with trustees as well as librarians. MLS re- 
quired.’ Beginning salary $10,000. Contact Edward 
B. Hall, Dir.,, Washington County. Free Library, Hagers- 
“town, MD; (301) 7302230, 


ILLINOIS, Head of children's TOR MLS and experi- 
ence required. Salary dependent 'on qualifications. 
Customary holidays, vacation, retirerrient, and -health 
insurance. New building. Vast potential. Apply to 
Mrs.. J. S. iib Public rien: La Grange, IL 
nee I 27 I 


Multigle 


MICHIGAN. Needed immediately In medium-sized li- 


brary serving community of 9000: 1) Head librarian 
in charge of all administrative activities pertaining 
to operation of library. MLS required. Salary $8000- 
$9000, depending, on experience. Excellent fringe 
benefits. Chance to plan for future expansion. 2) 
Assistant librarian in charge. of reference and techni- 


cal services. MLS required. Salary $6000-$7000, de- - 


pending on experience. Usual fringe benefits. Apply 
. to William S. Milnes, Pres., Library Board, Public Li- 
brary, Coldwater, MI 49036. 


ALA BULLETIN 





CALIFORNIA. Progressive ‘city-county library needs 


children's librarians interested in creative work with 
children and staff, and reference librarians. Civil 
Service status, good fringe benefits. Librarian ll, 
$656-$797 a month; librarian |, $595-$723 a month. 
Apply to Director, Stockton-San Joaquin County Li- 
brary, 605 N. El Dorado St., Stockton, CA 95202. 


ARIZONA. The city of Phoenix offers 2 positions— 


science & industry, head of branch library—with an- 
nual salary $7056-$10,272 respectively; starting sal- 
ary commensurate with qualifications. Opportunity 
for advancement in a growing, dynamic city of over 
¥ million population. Liberal fringe benefits. U.S. 
citizenship required, must pass medical examination. 
Minimum qualifications: MLS for librarian |, 2 years 
professional library experience including experlence 
in a supervisory capacity for librarian H. For full 
details and brochures send inquiry and resume to 
W. R. Henderson, L: Dir., 12 E. McDowell Rd., Phoenix 
B9004: 


GEORGIA, Atlanta area: Expanding library system. 2 


positions of responsibility in public services. Progres- 
sive administration. Tell us about yourself. We are 
ready when you are. Write Walter Murphy, Dir., Flint 
River Regional Library, Griffin, GA. 30223. ' 


CANADA. Metropolitan Toronto" library board an- 


hounces the. following senior positions. Coordinator 


. of audiovisual services, to develop the fullest possible 


and most economical use of all public {brary film 
resources in metropolitan Toronto, strengthen the 
audiovisual library of the Metropolitan Central Li- 
brary, develop a metropolitani audiovisual ‘center, 
serve as liaison between the board and member H- 
braries, community groups, and other institutions. 
Salary $12,950-$14,950. Coordinator -of staff training 
and communications, to plan staff training in rela- 
tionship to wider metropalitan duties of the board's 
personnel, and to develop.a program of communica- 


tions between the board, and ‘other libraries and li- ia 


brary systems, and other. groups and institutions 
concerned with information systems and information 
science. Salary $11,800-$13,400. Allowance ' for ex- 
perlence and qualifications; usual fringe benefits. 
Apply to the Director, Metropolitan Toronto Library 
Board, 214 College St., Toronto 2B, Ontario, Canada. 


ILLINOIS, Unusual opportunities await the qualified 


librarian willing to: accept challenge of space-age 
service. Public libraries in suburban Chicagoland 
seek administrators, reference, children's and adult 
services -librarians. Library service here has acceler- 
ated dramatically through 6 metropolitan systems 
representing more than 200 illinois libraries of all, 
sizes. Salaries are inviting. We wil welcome your - 
inquiry about the positions available, and we, will. 
see that your resume is placed with each of the sys- 
tem headquarters and those member libraries with 
openings. Send your application to Career Central, 

Box L, Western mee IL 60558. 


Services 


ILLINOIS. -Librarian Il, special services librarian to 


work with deprived in ghetto area through neigh- 


` borhood and government agencies. Innovative, serv- 


ice-oriented young.man, with either social work or | 


. library background. Salary range $8400-$10,500 for 
‘master’s and 2 years experiencé, commensurately 


' ~ 


i sp Ca . 495 
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lower for BA. Must be interested in working with 
NM young aduits; public relations experience desirable. 
LU 7 4 weeks vacation, usual fringe. benefits. Mrs. Betty 
: . Kohler, Dir., Mus prey, Rock island, iL 61201. 


us MICHIGAN. Assistant librarian .for editis sad ij- 
brary serving progressive community of 9000. Will 
assist head librarian in all Hbrary procedures in- 
cluding lively public-relations program. Usuai fringe 


TT benefits. Salary open. Send resume to Mrs. Juanita ` 


dH Oas, Ln., Public Library, N. Nottawa at West 
., Sturgis, MI 49091. E 


t 


NEW JERSEY. Orange Public Library. Children’s li- 
25 brarian to work with experlenced librarian. Serving 
- heterogeneous community. Cornpetitive salary and 
benefits. Unusually cooperative staff. Easy commut- 
ing.from New York SI: 348 Main es 07050; (201) 
673-0153. I 


PENNSYLVANIA. Coordinator wanted to plan and de- 
velop library services for newly formed county H- 
: brary board. Creative approach a must. Required: 
I Accredited MLS and at least 5-6 years professional 
a experience in the public library field, 2-3 of these 
avito in a responsible administrative capacity, Salary 
$12,500; 4 weeks vacation, sick leave, insurance. 
Send resume and references to L. Gatchel, 
e; Community Library, 624 Chestnut Sk meg PA 
i 17042; (717) 273-7624. f 
| à WISCONSIN. Reference librarian. Salary open. Lib- 
5.75  ,' eral fringe benefits. Require degree from accredited 
I ^ `  Hbrary school; experience- preferred. Send resume 
MEC and references to Personnel Committee, Public, Li- . 
Eds epa brary, 1204 Hammond Av., Superior, WI. 54880. . 


NEW YORK. Reference librarian, MS, specializing in 
young adult work. Library pays retirement and hós- 
pitalization. Long Island location, 2 years MdL ae 


T - Pc Beginning salary T0 "Write 8-517. à 

EM : NEBRASKA. Children's librarian, MLS preferred, to take 
de E a charge of active department, including story hour and 
ae i summer reading program, book selection,’ planning, 
Need . etc. Salary $6420-$8820, depending on qualifications, 


(€ ‘ 3 weeks vacation, accumulative sick leave, hospitali- 
: zation plan. New $350,000 building with- separate 


C NN children's wing, carpeted, air conditioned, with back- 
E Eg ground music. A college. community of 20,000 popu- " 

Platte River Valley. Send. 

Public Library, | 


lation in the beautiful 
^" resume to Tyron D. Emerick, Dir., 
pen Platte, NB 69101. . 


ILLINOIS. Assistant to direitor: Position open Septém- 
ber 1. Qualifications:. MLS degree, no experience re- 

` quired. Salary $8000. - Assist in organizing and de- 
veloping a system's library which serves 12 coun- 

` ties With headquarters in Flora. Duties open to a 
wide range ‘of activities. Contact Glenn Dockins, Dir., 
‘Cumberland Trail Library System, 102 N. Stanford 
Rd., Flora, IL: 62839. 


s * ` NEW JERSEY. Reference librarian: A chance to exer- 
` =- cise Imagination and initiative in the reorganization 

and expansion of reference service in. the central 
T d d branch: of the Camderi city system. The library is in 
the process of becoming an integral part of a re- 
.. . Vitalizing community, and it needs a reference li- 
y ec o brarian capable of meeting the challenge. 
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benefits include 15 days accumulative sick leave, 
14 paid holidays, paid Blue Cross-Blue Shield. .State .. 
: retirement plan, and congenial, dedicated coworkers.' 
. Applicants must reside in Camden, and have an MES” 
degree, and the required New Jersey professiorial. 
certificate. Experience is desired. Submit resume” to: 
Margaret Hewitt, Dir., Public Library, Broadway & Line 
Sts., Camden, NJ 08103. 


Technical Processing: i . S 2 


‘Senior librarian: certification, catalog. ` 
ing experience; $7456-$8590. State penslon - -plan; 4 
weeks vacation, medical, surgical, ‘major- "medical. 
and disability insurances provided by employer. Mrs. 
Emilie S.. Curry, Dir., Public ` Library, la Plaza, 
Cedar: Gove, ‘NJ '07009.. ; 


CONNECTICUT. Cataloger. "isnmnedititn opening, . MLS 
required. Salary range $7579-$9646, depending on’ 
qualifications. Exceltent benefits; 35-hour week; Apply 
Dorothy Drysdale, Asst. Ln. Public Library, 500°. 
Main St." Hartford,. CT 06103. Us mM 

MICHIGAN.  Cataloger. , Librarian 1. 5th-year library- 
degree but no experience required. Starting salary 
$8592-$9648 with 6 years experience. Maximum of 
$10,608. increase is expected retroactive to July. 1, 
1969. Fringe benefits include $10,000 free .life insur- 
ance, 20 working ` days vacation, full Blue Cross,. sick 
leave, and. 800 days long-term ‘disability at 1/2 pay. 
Must be U.S. citizen.. Apply to John A. Oliver; Asst.- 
Dir, Public Library, 1026 E.. Kearsley Shi Flint, MI -` 


488027... € 
zo Í : SPECIAL LIBRARY . 

Administration E . uo 
ILLINOIS. ' Major newspaper library opportunity at the . 


Chicago | ‘Sun-Times and the Chicago Dally News.. A 
competent library executive is needed. to. develop 
our substantial library to meet the needs of tomor- . 
row's newspaper. Knowledge of publications, research, 
and staff supervision would be useful. State full qual- 
ifications and salary requirements in first letter, with 
references. ' Wiliam P. Steven, V-P, Chicago. Sun- 
Times and. Chicago Daily News, Chicago 60611. 

j 1 # r 


MICHIGAN. : Special librarian. Aggressive, young, 'in- 
ternational concern based in Birmingham, Michigan, 
seeks experienced librarian to initiate and direct an 
information center and.business finance collection. 
This Is a challenging position with a' real growth po- 
tential. Kindly- include education, professional train- 
ing, and exberience as a special librarlan, as well 
as salary,history. Reply in complete confidence to 
Employment Manager,.P.O. Box 408, Birmingham, MI 
48012. An equal opportunity employer. os I 


Services . 


MASSACHUSETTS. Medical librarian with bachelor's 
or master's degree in: library science to assist a 
highly qualified medical librariav in a teaching 
medical center. Medical library experience desirable. 
Duties include supervision’. over segments of an ac- 
tive medical-nursing library." We ‘are located in‘ the 
heart of ‘the Berkshires of western Massachusetts, 
one of. America’s well known recreational -areas. 
Please submit your résume" and salary requirements 

` to George.W. Pate, Asst. Dir., Berkshire Medical .Cen- 
ter, 725 North St., Pittsfield, MA 01201., me 
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Think about that for a moment! 

Each book which can save you money provides additional funds to buy more 
books. Since each Bound-to-Stay-Bound Book gives you full usage without 
rebinding, it is simrle to figure that you can get MORE BOOKS when you use 
Bound-to-Stay-Bound Books. 

Bound-to-Stay-Bound Books are not like other books mainly because they 
offer greater circulation per dollar. Why this is so is simply a matter of techni- 
cal excellence in their construction. Bound-to-Stay-Bound Books should 
never be confused with books called "Library Editions"; and Bound-to-Stay- 
Bound Books even exceed the standards of the Library Binding Institute. 

There are other bonuses also, costing very little, to bring your acquisition 
costs way down: 

* Pre-Processing of Books 
* Catalog Cards with your Books 
* Over 20,000 Popular Juvenile Titles 
* Low Volume Prices 
simplify your book purchasing problems. Write today for latest catalogs. 


Our 50th Year 


Bound-lo-Stay-Bound Books 


Manufactured By 


NEW METHOD BOOK BINDERY, INC. 


West Morton Road, Jacksonville, Illinois 62650 


Robert R. Barker, president of Field Enterprises Educational 
Corporation, receives the thanks of David H. Clift; executive 
director of the ALA, at the announcement of the,1969 J. Morris 
Jones—WorlIld Book Encyclopedia—ALA Goals Award. 





World Book supports the goals of ALA. 


The **Goals for Action" program of the 
American Library Association was adopted by 
the Council of the ALA in 1959. During much of 
the ensuing decade, individual ALA goals have 
been supported by specific grants from Field 
Enterprises Educational Corporation, publishers 
of The World Book Encyclopedia. 


The World Book funds have been allocated 
since 1961 for specific projects presented to the 
ALA Council by ALA members. 


The appropriation was named in 1961 to hon- 
or former World Book editor, J. Morris Jones. 


Since the first grant was awarded in 1961, 
the J. Morris Jones—World Book Encyclopedia 
—ALA Goals Award has established itself as 
:he largest continuing contribution to the 
Ai... "an Library Association since the grants 
of the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
in the 1920's and 1930's. 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation 


Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Illinois 60654 
London e Rome e Sydney e Toronto 
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progress 


In too many 
ive high schools, 


library books 








are the last things 
to become progressive. 


Nobody finds this situation more 
frustrating than a progressive high school 
librarian—who has a hard enough time 
selecting, ordering, cataloging and pro- 
cessing books published for ordinary high 
schools, much less books fit for progres- 
sive ones. 

Our High School Library Program 
is designed to eliminate this source of 
frustration. 

We offer 10,000 books specially se- 
lected for progressive secondary school li- 
braries, and available with professional 
cataloging and processing. 

The collection includes outstanding 
books recommended in the ALA’s Basic 
Book Collection for High Schools, the 
H.W. Wilson standard catalogs for school 
libraries, and 24 other review sources. 


And, on the assumption that your 
students may be ready for college books 
before they’re ready for college, the pro- 
gram also contains a number of college- 
level titles recommended by Choice. 

All 10,000 books are listed in our free 
catalog according to title, author and sub- 
ject heading. In addition, 693 of them are 
listed in special bibliographies. 

The bibliographies cover topics that 
many librarians would like to see in a 
high school book catalog, but rarely find 
there. Topics like Viet Nam, urban stud- 
ies, drugs and narcotics, environmental 
pollution, and half a dozen others. 

That way, when students ask you for 
a book on, say, civil rights, you’ll be able 
to give them something more up-to-date 
than “Uncle Tom's Cabin." 


University Microfilms 


300 North Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Mich. 48103, (313) 761-4700 
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“Access to t 


combined book r 
of our cooperative == 
library system is ===; 
made possible only by our 
0 ok C at al 0 g?’ dubious about cost. Until the de- 








That's the opinion of Mrs. Nadine Greenup, 
Reference Coordinator of the Black Gold 
Information Center headquartered in Santa 
Barbara, California. “In answering reference 
questions, we go to our 
Science Press book catalog 
first,” she says, “because in [^ 
this valuable listing we can A a 
reach all the books in our 
seven participating libraries." Nadine Greenup 


Added Robert Hart, Librarian of the 
Santa Barbara Public Library, *Another 
important feature is the fact that the small 

F. branches and bookmobiles have 
the book catalog list of holdings 
available to them in lieu of the 
card catalog usually found only 
in larger facilities. And a big 
advantage for the reader using 








Robert Hart 
the book catalog is that a code indicates 
each title's location." 


While admitting the many advantages of 


— — book catalogs, some librarians have remained 
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velopment of sophisticated data processing ` 
equipment, it is true book catalogs were — 
costly. But with the advent of computerized _ 
book catalogs, this new system became well 
within reach of most libraries. Science Press ` 
has prepared a booklet that can help you — 
compare the cost of a book catalog system with. 
card cataloging. Write today for your free ES 
copy of “The True Cost of Card Catalogs." ` A 
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INCORPORATED 
300 West Chestnut Street 
Ephrata, Pa. 17522 
Phone: 717/733-7981 

SALES OFFICES: 

4069 Chain Bridge Rd. 

Fairfax, Va. 22030 
Phone 703/273-4034 
201 East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 10017 
Phone: 212/661-0786 
14110 Marquesas Way 


Marina Del Rey, .Cal. 90219 
Phone: 213/£2223.71A& 
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This is the largest, 


easiest-to-use 
school library book catalog ever. 





Bro-Dart’s new Library Books for School and Public Libraries catalog presents 
the largest and most comprehensive book acquisition program available. Anywhere. 

Over 53,000 titles, pre-school through young adult, are listed, including 
selections from professionally recognized library book lists. 

This catalog makes it easy for you to select and order books. And provides 
optional, low-cost cataloging and processing services. Books can be ordered 
completely cataloged and processed. They can be ordered with cataloging and 
processing kits. (Of course, the books alone can be ordered, too.) If you have a 
backlog of uncataloged books in your library you may even order cataloging 
and processing kits only. 

This unique catalog offers many specialized services to make your job easier: 

ll Computer-produced detailed confirmations of your order. 

@ Detailed quotations. These serve as your list of desired books when you're 

ready to order. Eliminate typing. Save time. 

W You can buy books individually, or as complete collections. 

E Catalog pages serve as order forms. Eliminate costly, time-consuming 

typing and clerical work. 

Library Books for School and Public Libraries is an indispensable tool for 
updating your present collection or starting a new one. 

Send for your free copy today. 
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E NAME 
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ADDRESS 
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Published monthly except bimonthly July-August by the American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, 
Il. 60611. Second-class postage paid at CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 

Subscription price $1.50 a year, included in membership dues. ALA membership required. Single copies $1.50 each. 
PRINTED IN U.S.A. 

Postmaster: Please send notice of undeliverable copies on form 3579 to Membership Records Department, American 
Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 60611. 





P.O. Box 923 Williamsport, Pa. 17701 





Please send me my free copy of Library Books for School and Public Libraries. 








Sounds like a great help to me and my library. g 
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What good is the mos 

2xtensive encyclopedia ar 
on Living Things 

if its dead to a ten year o 


magine life being a bore. Any Like related articles on repro- elementary educ 
ubject can be. If it’s not written duction, aging, food, intelligence, For every elemer 
in its reader's level. locomotion, migration, hiberna- classroom. 

Yo you teach children in the tion and estivation. (Incidentally, And designed to 
td to 6th grade? If you do— we've a teaching guide on Living child enjoy life. I 
our classroom set of encyclo- Things that can make life a lot in the 7th grade. 
edias may be boring your kids easier for you. And it’s free for Ask your represe 
2 death. asking.) to Grolier. The N 
Jnless it’s the New Book of The New Book of Knowledge is Knowledge is pri 
.nowledge. Imaginative. all new. From A to Z. Writtenby with special disc, 


-opiously illustrated. Written 
recisely for your pupils. These 

re the books that can successfully 
itroduce the most complicated 
oncepts to curious bushy-tailed 
oung minds. 


ind get them back for more. 


and libraries. 








THE NEW BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 
It never talks over the heads of 3rd to 6th graders. 


Gx) GROLIER EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION, 845 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK, NE' 
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e INO. Omputer ` 
How long before it writes ` 
a better novel 3 
thanJosephConrad? 
m 
Maybe in fifty years they?ll alone publishes every year, he can E. 
have figured out a way to put his save you the time of reading all an 
formidable literary powers into of them. Or all of their reviews. E 
a machine. He can help you decide which EC 
Don’t scoff. There are already books are best for your library. ER 
computers that write press releases Which you should consider. ` 
for the government faster than you Which you shouldn't. Ln 
can press the x ona typewriter. He can do this because a P 
The question is, how do we combination of midnight oil and E 
prepare for this? seemingly endless briefings at sales E. 
What do we doina world where conferences amply prepare him 
even man'screativeambitions may toactasa kind of literary counselor. E 
be destined for technological (Some of our men have been Ec 
unemployment? librarians themselves. ) OM 
Well, we can start by finding out At this point if what we've said E 
everything there is to know about here has given you the impression c 
every new development that will that he’s a learned individual who B. 
affect our libraries. And ourauthors. understands the problems of today’s EX 
Thusensuring our own place librarian, trust your eyes. Write 2 
in the lightspeed of the coming him at Doubleday, School and E 
technological world. Library Division, Garden City, — CE 
And we have an advantage. New York 11530. E 
We're both intimately involved Then take some of the time E 
with the medium through which he?ll save you to lose yourself ina ES 
knowledge is most enduringly good Conrad novel. E 
communicated: the book. If you hurry, you may not find EL 
But the plethora of new books one better. Bp 
is already a staggering challenge E 
even for the most assiduous Doubleday oO E 3 
among us. E 
And that's where the Doubleday We work for you. Lt 
representative can be of enormous 
help to the librarian. By pre- 
screening every one of the eight 
i hundred new books Doubleday 
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nakes a smooth 
iperating library 


These Worden installations give you an 
ša of the wide choice of equipment avail- 
le to equip a modern learning resources 
nter. Use the experienced assistance of 
r Design Service to help you 
in your library. 























HE WORDEN COMPANY 
HOLLAND, MICH. 49423 
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_ Intellectual Freedom's 
. Program of Action 
A program of action in support of the Li- 
_ brary Bill of Rights has been launched by the 
Office for. Intellectual Freedom and the In- 
Š  tellectual Freedom Committee of the Ameri- 
ean Library Association, following approval 
of the program by the ALA Council at the 
. recent annual conference in Atlantic City. 
The Office for Intellectual Freedom and the 
Intellectual Freedom Committee have an- 
. nounced that they are “ready, willing and 
. able” to take action on complaints of viola- 
tions of the Library Bill of Rights. On receipt 
of a written and signed complaint, the Office 
will supply a standard form to be completed, 
signed, and returned to the Office by the com- 
plainant. Complaints may be received from 
ALA members directly, through the state In- 
 tellectual Freedom Committees, or from any- 
one else. 


Other steps in the program of action: 
_ The Intellectual Freedom Committee will 
determine its jurisdiction and responsibility to 
act on a particular complaint. 
. The Committee will decide on the most ap- 
 propriate course of action, such as whether 
to refer the matter to the ALA Library Ad- 
 ministration Division as a tenure problem, to 
the American Civil Liberties Union as in- 
volving a vital civil rights issue, and whether 
to involve the local or state Intellectual Free- 
dom Committee. 

If the Committee decides to become involved, 
it will then investigate the matter along the 
lines of the “Policy and Procedure Regarding 
Tenure Investigations," which was established 
for the LAD in 1949. 

Following the investigation, the Committee 
will recommend appropriate measures to the 
ALA Executive Board, which will implement 

. future action. 
Among the possibilities for action are these: 
-Publicizing of the facts in the case in the 
library and educational press and in other 
appropriate news media. 

Suspension from or exclusion from ALA 
membership individuals and/or institutions 
involved. 

E ie ALA's help, when appropriate to 





work under duress because of a censorship 


incident. 


Using individuals out of work because of | 
Library Bill of Rights incidents as temporary _ 
consultants to the Office, working in or out E 


of Chicago. 


Listing in an official ALA publication those 
institutions judged to be in violation of the j 


Library Bill of Rights. 


The provisions listed above were included ` 


in the original motion made by the Committee, 


and were supplemented by these amendments, | 


which were also approved by the ALA Council: 

While the Committee continues to investigate 
the feasibility of establishing a support fund, 
the Committee will solicit gifts of money from 
members and other sources, publicize its solic- 


itations, and use all such gifts at the discretion 
of the Director of the Office for Intellectual ` 


Freedom, with the counsel and advice of the 
ALA Executive Director and the ALA Legal 
Counsel, 


California Library Association 
Resolution on Sanctions against the 
California State Colleges 

Whereas, the information explosion, auto- 
matic data processing, and new teaching 
methods require librarians to increase their 
professional and subject knowledge and skills, 
and; 

Whereas, insufficient opportunities exist in 
the California State Colleges for librarians to 
increase their knowledge and skills, and; 

Whereas, faculty status and benefits for 
librarians would ‘provide them with the op- 
portunities and incentives to increase their 
knowledge and skills, and; 

Whereas, the American Library Association 
"Standards for College Libraries" state the 
professional librarians should have faculty 
status and benefits, and the California Library 
Association supports faculty status and bene- 
fits for librarians, and; 

Whereas, the Brakebill Committee on Organ- 
ization and Salaries of State College Library 
Staffs, after a nine year study, recommended 
in 1960 that all professional librarians of the 
California State Colleges be granted faculty 
status, and; 







Whereas, the Brakebill Committee recom- 
mendations were endorsed by the Deans of In. ` 
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struction, campus senates, faculty associations, 


and; 


Whereas, the State College Presidents in 


= 1960 approved the Brakebill Committee recom- 
mendations in principle and recommended 
. *, , . that the question of academic rank for 
librarians be considered by the State College 


Board of Trustees at an early date. . . .”, and; 
Whereas, the Trustees of the California State 
Colleges in 1967 approved the right of the 


faculty to determine faculty status when it 


approved the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors’ “Statement of Government of 
Colleges and Universities," and; 

Whereas, the Academic Senate of the Cali- 


 fornia State Colleges passed a resolution in 


1967 recommending faculty status and bene- 


fits for librarians and reaffirmed it in 1969, 


and; 


Whereas, the Chancellor of the California 
State Colleges has failed to transmit the Aca- 
demie Senate resolutions to the Trustees for 


action, and; 


Whereas, the Chancellor has not accepted 


the unanimously approved proposals of his 


own Librarian Personnel Study Committee for 
implementation of the Academic Senate resolu- 


tion, and; 


Whereas, the Chancellor was notified by the 


— California Library Association on December 9, 


1968 that sanctions would be applied against 
the California State Colleges if the Academic 
Senate resolution was not implemented by 
July 1, 1969, and this sanction alert was con- 
tinued until August 1, 1969 by notification 
June 17, 1969, and; 

Whereas, the patience of the California State 
College librarians is now exhausted after 
years of striving systematically and openly 
through the proper procedures for orderly 
change of their status, and; 

Whereas, any further delay in providing the 
opportunities and incentives that California 
State College librarians require will destroy 
their morale with damaging and enduring 
effects, and; 

Whereas, the results of the decline in 
morale will include the loss of the best quali- 
fed librarians to more attractive positions; 
diffieulties in recruiting qualified librarians, 
failure of the librarians who remain in the 
California State Colleges to work with the 
seriousness of purpose that has characterized 
the profession; and a deterioration in the 
quality of library service in the California State 
Colleges, and; 

Whereas, it is more honorable for librarians 
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to dramatize their grievances than to submit 
quietly to the decline of the libraries to which 
they have devoted their careers, and; 

Whereas, the California State Colleges are 
in violation of standards that the California 
Library Association is required to uphold; 

Now therefore be it resolved, that the Cali- 
fornia Library Association apply the following 
sanctions against the California State Colleges 
until the resolution of the Academic Senate 
of the California State Colleges, AS-90-67, 
“Status and Benefits for Librarians,” October 
20, 1967, is implemented: 

1. CLA censure the California State Colleges 
for denying CSC librarians full faculty status 
as required by the “Standards for College Li- 
braries" and as recommended by the CSC 
Academic Senate. 

2. CLA request that the American Library 
Association also censure the California State 
Colleges for denying CSC librarians full faculty 
status as required by the *Standards for 
College Libraries." f": 

3. CLA request the Western Association of 
Schools and Colleges to enforce the «Standards 
for College Libraries" by limiting or denying 
accreditation or reaccreditation of California 
State Colleges until full faculty status for li- 
brarians is implemented. 

4. CLA request ALA to urge the Western 
Association of Schools and Colleges to enforce 
the “Standards for College Libraries" by limit- 
ing or denying accreditation or reaccreditation 
of California State Colleges until full faculty 
status for librarians is implemented. 

5. CLA request AAUP to investigate the 
status and benefits of librarians in the Cali- 
fornia State Colleges. 

6. CLA inform the profession in general 
through notices to the library journals, li- 
brary schools, placement centers, and when 
possible to candidates for positions in the 
California State Colleges that employment is 
not recommended in the California State 
Colleges until full faculty status is imple- 
mented as required by the “Standards for 
College Libraries” and as recommended by the 
Academic Senate of the 
Colleges. 

7. CLA urge CSC librarians to seek positions 
outside the California State College Libraries 
and to resign their positions in the CSC as 
soon as a suitable position has been found. 

8. CLA urge other California libraries to 
give preference to CSC librarians seeking to 
leave the CSC libraries. 

9, CLA request all professional organizations 
to honor and support the above actions in 
order to obtain full faculty status for CSC 
librarians. 

Be it further resolved, that the California Li- 
brary Association Executive Board be in- 
structed to notify the Chancellor, the Trustees 
of the California State Colleges, the California 


State College Presidents, and all other appro- 


priate bodies of this action at such time as the ` 
Executive 


California Library Association 


California State 















Board, upon the recommendation of the State 
College Librarians Division Executive Board, 


determines that further 
futile. 

And be it further resolved, that the State 
College Librarians Division Executive Board 
report the progress of the implementation by 
the Academic Senate of the California State 
Colleges resolution to the California Library 
Association Council. 

Adopted without dissent August 1, 
1969, by the Council of the 
California Library Association 


National Call for Library Reform 

(The following is one of the resultant steps 
taken by some of the people who attended the 
“Congress for Change” in Washington, D.C., 
prior to the ALA Atlantic City Conference. We 
reprint it to assist the group to reach as many 
of the members of the profession as possible. 
Ed.) 

Our time for commitment to action is at 
hand. Our call is directed to librarians, library 
educators, library students, and library work- 
ers. We are losing our public because we are 
indifferent to their needs, and we are losing 
the dignity of our positions. Our responsibility 
is to return to the basic meaning of library 
service. 

The times are changing; we MUST change 
with them. Unless we respond to the challenge 
of our times, we will become useless. Our 
only present solution is to mobilize, organize, 
and: 

To accept our moral responsibility to com- 
mit ourselves to social and political issues 
such as war, poverty, and racism. 

To commit ourselves to the restructure of 
the American Library Association into a demo- 
cratic and vital organization. 

To commit ourselves to reform the structure 
and content of library education. 

To commit ourselves to take action in sup- 
port of librarians in cases where job security 
and professional integrity are threatened. 

To commit ourselves to the community’s par- 
ticipation in determining the services which 
are relevant to it. 

To commit ourselves to the restructure of 
library administration to insure that library 
workers have a voice in decisions that affect 
them. 

To commit ourselves to the formation of a 
national union of library workers. 

Finally, to reaffirm our total commitment to 
library service and to every individual's right 
_to free access to information. 
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Growing out of such areas of concern as E a 
those listed above, the Congress for Change, EU 
held in Washington, D.C., June 19-22, 1969, 
drew up representative statements which were Eu 
sent to the American Library Association con- 
ference for the consideration of its member- NCC 
ship. These statements have, in effect, served cam 
notice on the entire library profession that - 
this new voice intends to be heard. It is now 
up to those of us committed to change to make 
sure that this voice is not allowed to die or be 
swallowed up in the vacuum of indifference so 
often met in this profession. This is not mere- 
ly a call to those who were present at the Wash- ` E. 
ington experience, but to anyone in the pro- ES 
fession who is concerned with the purposes of 
the Congress for Change. The CFC was not - 
and is not meant to be unique to a certain ` C 
group of individuals. Bo. 

We are making these commitments and we me 
ask you to join us. The future of the library 
profession, and your place in it, are at stake. 
Are you willing to commit yourself to the goals i 
we have stated above? Contact the National Y bi. 
Call for Library Reform, P.O. Box 10150, D 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15232. Your suggestions and ; 


your name on our mailing list are necessary. ^ 3 
Connecticut State Library A 
and Questionnaires ^ 


If you send a questionnaire to the Con- E. 
necticut State Library you may well receive a — 
form letter from Walter Brahm, state librar- —— 
ian, telling you that the questionnaire requires 
too many man-hours to complete and that they : 
can not undertake the project. However, if you — 
are on a research grant or a funded project 
and are willing to pay for the man-hours re- Wo 
quired to complete the questionnaire they will A 


be open to negotiation. In justification Mr. 
Brahm says, “Project budgets usually con- ° 
tain an item for labor cost of collecting infor- = 
mation by interview when project staff travel E. 
to the point of collection. It would seem rea- — 


sonable that budgets should also cover labor 
costs of completing questionnaires." 


Library Fellowships E 
Available in Latin America E 

November 1, 1969, is the deadline for filing E 
application for the “Awards for Research 
Training and Internships in Latin America and c. 
the Caribbean for the Academic Year 1970- x 
71.” Library Science is one of the eight dis- C 





ciplines required for qualification. Applicants 
need not be area specialists but are expected 
to be able to have the language requirements E 
necessary to carry out their proposed program. E ee: 
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= jans from Sweden toured libraries, 





Interested persons are to contact the Foreign 
Area Fellowship Program, 110 E. 59th St., 
New York, 10022. Financial support for the 


. program comes from the Ford Foundation. 


Training Program Assistance 

The Library Administration office recom- 
mends *Federal Assistance to Training Pro- 
grams" by Leonard Nadler, in Training m 
Business and Industry, June 1969, pp. 33-45, 


. for librarians interested in seeking support for 


planned programs or seeking ideas on possible 
support for existing activities in training. 


First Graduate from 
a New Library School 
The School of Library Science, University 


of Alberta, Edmonton, Canada, awarded its 


first degree (an Honorary Doctor of Laws) to 
Elizabeth Homer Morton, recently retired as 
the first executive secretary of the Canadian 
Library Association. The untiring Miss Morton 
recently received her MA degree from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago that had been interrupted 
by her 22 years of service to CLA. 


Swedish Librarians on Tour 





Gas 


Photo by Lothar E. Konietzko 

Moving with whirlwind speed, 11 librar- 
library 
schools, and even dropped in for a visit at 
ALA headquarters recently. Shown above is 
Walter H. Kaiser (2nd f.l), director of the 
Wayne County (Mich.) Federated Library 
System, discussing the processing services pro- 
vided by the system to 52 member libraries 
with a population of over one and a quarter 
million. 


Publishers’ Library Promotion 

The Publishers’ Library Promotion Group 
has elected officers for 1969-70: President, 
Mrs. Alexandra Whitney (Henry Z. Walck, 
Inc.); Vice-president, Lorrie Lewis (World 
Publishing); Secretary, Mrs. Judith Nyren 
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(Scroll Press); Treasurer, Guy Brownfield 
(Abingdon Press); Advisory Board: Alda Lee 
Boyd (Seabury) ; Suzanne Glazer (Atheneum) ; 
Arthur Viders (Dodd, Mead); Harry Sim- 
mons (Viking); Joseph McLaughlin (Funk 
& Wagnalls). 


A HUG for Membership : 

The Heads of Units Group in the ALA 
Headquarters staff meet upon occasion for an 
exchange of ideas and for informal discussions 
of poliey and procedure within the structure of 
the Association. Prior to annual conference the 
Executive Board asked if the group known by 


the affectionate acronym as HUG would con- . 


sider a proposition and submit a report on 
their reactions. The results of their delibera- 
tions were submitted to the Executive Board 
which in turn included it in the docket for 
the Council meetings at Atlantic City. Several 
informal requests from Council members have 
led to our printing the report here for mem- 
bership information. 


On Friday, June 13, 1969, the Heads of 
Units Group of the ALA Headquarters staff 
met to discuss the question posed to it by the 
Executive Board: Should ALA undertake to 
give dynamic aid to individual librarians on 
the job, or groups of librarians, relative to per- 
sonnel welfare matters and enforcement of 
ALA standards? 

In response the Group presents the following: 

1. The question must be viewed as a philo- 
sophie one, related to definition of the role of 
the Association as a whole. At present ALA 
is an educational association, concerned with 
gathering, creating, organizing, and disseminat- 
ing information designed to improve the 
quality of service provided by libraries. Any 
new role adopted by the Association should 
continue to serve the ultimate goal of the de- 
velopment of effective library service, although 
the role might be characterized by different 
practices and sub-goals. 

2. In re-defining ALA's role or recommend- 
ing new activities for the Association, eco- 
nomic factors such as tax exempt status, dues 
rates, and expenditure priorities must be con- 
sidered, but should not be determining factors. 

3. The members of the Heads of Units Group 
are agreed that no definitive answer to the 
question posed to them can be made without 
further study based on such points as the 
following: 

“Dynamic aid" needs definition. ALA may 
now offer legal and professional advice and 
information to individuals concerning per- 
sonnel welfare. Is it to be inferred that other 
types of aid might include legal defense, sup- 
port funds, and sanctions against institutions? 
Providing such aid may entail drastie changes 
in ALA's organization and status, the impli- 
cations of which should be recognized. | 

“Standards” as used in the question 


clarification; as used here the term can | 
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interpreted as total standards for library ser- 
vice, or as focused on standards of personnel 
practice. 


“Enforcement” needs definition since the 


. term can be applied to actions ranging from 


accreditation of libraries and certification of 
library staff (enforced only through the will- 
ingness of individuals and institutions to ac- 
cept such accreditation and certification), to 
the publication of names of institutions violat- 
ing standards, to the publication of names of 
individuals accepting jobs in such institutions. 

The composition of the ALA membership 
must be considered in relation to enforcement. 
Will ALA be able to accept as members people 
who are not certified by ALA for work in ac- 
credited libraries? Can ALA continue to have 
organization and personal members when the 
investigation of a problem situation may in- 
volve an institution and individuals on its 
staff whose interests are not identical? 

The possibility of jeopardizing a major 
function of the present standards—to set goals 
for accomplishment— must be considered. The 
present standards are deliberately not always 
specific, limited, or quantitative, to permit 
flexibility and local adaption, and to present 
future rather than immediate goals. The ques- 
tion of two sets of standards—one mandatory 
and one desirable—may have to be considered. 

If expanded dynamic action proves to be 
desirable, the possible need for two associa- 
tions, one educative and goal setting, one en- 
forcing, may have to be considered. 

The methods and effectiveness of the enforce- 
ment procedures of other organizations should 
be studied. 

4. The members of HUG expressed the hope 
that consideration be given to making it pos- 
sible for ALA to provide more information and 
advisory service to individuals concerning per- 
sonnel welfare. Such assistance is now limited 
— members are not encouraged to request as- 
sistance, particularly before their problems 
become acute. Such assistance is limited by 
shortage of personnel and by a lack of funds 
for investigation of problems. 


Interlibrary Cooperation Group Formed 

The Association of Cooperative Library Or- 
ganizations was formed at the ALA conven- 
tion in Atlantic City. Present members of 
the Association are primarily directors of 
groups of libraries organized for the purpose 
of interlibrary cooperation. The Association 
has no present affiliation with ALA or any 
other formal library group. 

The more prominent purposes of the group 
are to provide a channel of communication on 
cooperative ventures and to disseminate de- 
velopments in cooperative programs. The offi- 





ies, Syracuse, N.Y.; and Francis Ziaukas, sec- 


retary-treasurer, Pittsburgh Regional Library 


Center. 
Membership is open to institutions and in- 
dividuals active in, or interested in promoting 


cooperative activities. Annual dues fee is $10 ` 


for institutions and $5 for individuals. A 


meeting will be planned for the ALA Midwin- 


ter Meeting. 


First State-wide Regional Book Catalog 
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The first state-wide catalog to be published 
in the United States that shows all the hold- 
ings of the regional libraries in one state was 
presented to the Governor of Tennessee re- 
cently. The contents include information 


covering nearly a million volumes located in _ 


89 counties. Inter-library cooperation between 
regional libraries make possible circulation 
throughout the state. Shown l. to r. Sam B. 
Smith, state librarian; Frances Ezell, state 
senior librarian and coordinator of the Book 
Catalog Program; Gov. Buford Ellington; 
Elizabeth Cole, director, Public Library Ser- 
vice; and Howard Warf, commissioner of 
education. 


Radical Research Center Needs You 


A non-profit organization formed in 1969 to 


undertake the all important task of indexing 
the many publications of the alternative or 
critical press has been formed under grants 
from Carleton College and the Carleton Student 
Organization. It is to be run on income derived. 
from subscriptions and donations. Students 


and faculty at the college are to provide the 


work force. 

The Radical Research Center will index a 
diversity of publications ranging from The 
New Republic and Trans-action to Leviathan 
and the Berkely Barb. The format will be 
similar to Reader's Guide series. The subscrip- 
tion covers a quarterly publication of the in- 
dex. Libraries may subscribe at $15 per year. 
Contributions as well as subscriptions are 
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welcomed at the Center, Carleton College, m 
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Northfield, Minn. 55057. The first number 
should be ready as you read this announce- 
ment. 


O'Casey Literary Estate 

New York Public Library is the happy re- 
cipient of the literary papers of Sean O'Casey 
through the acquisition by the Research Li- 
brary of the Berg Collection of English and 
American Literature. James W. Henderson, 
chief of the Research Libraries, commented 
that the newly acquired collection provides 
them with “undoubtedly the most comprehen- 
sive source anywhere for the study of the 19th 
and 20th century Irish Literary Revival." 


Calling All Beta Phi Mu 


Members of the international Library 
Science Honor Society are asked to check to 
see if they have received their latest news- 
letter. Should it be missing it may mean that 
your address has fallen into limbo, and you are 
requested to reconfirm your address to Beta 
Phi Mu, Graduate School of Library and In- 
formation Sciences, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 15213. 


If You Are Midwintering... 

Those in the Chicago area coming in to 
catch the exhibits at the Midwinter Meeting 
are reminded that the exhibits are scheduled 
only through Thursday, January 22. The hours 
of exhibit are as follows: Mon., Jan. 19, 4-7 
pm; Tues. Jan. 20, 11-5 pm; Wed., Jan. 21, 
11-5 pm; Thurs., Jan. 22, 11-2 pm. 


Social Responsibilities Round Table 

The ALA Social Responsibilities Round Table 
Clearinghouse needs reporters in all parts of 
the U.S. The collection and dissemination of 
information is essential to the coordination of 
all of our efforts and to our greater effective- 
ness as forces for change within and without 
ALA. If you would like to be a reporter, 
and/or know someone who would, please write 
to the Regional Clearinghouse closest to you. 
Please spread the word—collect reporters for 
the newsletter. 


Joan Goddard, 121 McBaine, Columbia, Mo. 
65201 

George Hathaway, Brooklyn College Library, 
Bedford Ave. & Ave. H., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
11210 

Diana Vesceluis, Akron Public Library, Akron, 
Ohio 

Bettie Wilson, 227 Garfield Place, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 11215 

Ruby O. Woods, 1106C Lansdale Court, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 
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School Manpower Report 

“The activities and progress of the first 
six months of the School Library Manpower 
Project have provided a sound foundation from 
which the project can continue to build." 

With these words, the first quarter report 
to the Knapp Foundation of North Carolina, 
Inc., sums up the achievements of the project 
to date. The goals of the project are to help 
provide adequate numbers of well qualified per- 
sonnel to supply quality library service in all 
schools and for all children in America. The 
Foundation awarded a grant of $1,163,718 for 
the project to the American Library Asso- 
ciation. 

The project is focused on three parts of 
the problem of the development and effective 
use of school library manpower: task and job 
analysis, education for school librarianship, and 
recruitment. The American Association of 
School Librarians, a division of the American 
Library Association and an associated organi- 
zation of the National Education Association, 
is administering the five-year study. 

Highlights of the report, prepared by Robert 
N. Case, director of the School Library Man- 
power Project, are: 

1. A Task Analysis Survey in Phase I (two 
years) of the project was developed by the 
Research Division of the National Education 
Association to obtain “base data to identify 
and describe the tasks performed by all levels 
of school library personnel serving in unified 
service programs at the school building level.” 

2. In conferences with Dr. Glen Robinson, 
assistant executive secretary of the NEA Re- 
search Division, and his staff, criteria of 
excellence guideline were developed. The cri- 
teria emphasize the performance of a variety 
of service activities as related to total staff 
function through utilization of a wide variety 
of types of library personnel. Using these eri- 
teria, the project succeeded in finding the best 
unified service programs known to be operating. 

3. State agencies, with the aid of state school 
library supervisors, identified 294 public and 
private school systems which met the criteria 
of excellence. 

4. Using the criteria of excellence statements, 
local administrators, with the aid of district 
school library supervisors, designated the spe- 
cific building level programs which would par- 
ticipate in the actual Task Analysis Survey. 
The survey sample was adjusted down to 265 
school systems, in which 947 building level pro- 
grams will participate in the study. 
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righted by ALA, has three parts: Definitions 
of Terms, Status Profile Sheet, and the Check- 
list of Duties. The Status Profile Sheet permits 
the Research Division to relate the findings 
from the Checklist of Duties to specific levels 
of training, size of staff, and level of school 
in an identification and comparison of library 
duties performed. The Checklist of Duties will 
help identify the multiplicity of tasks per- 
formed by all school library personnel in build- 
ing level unified library service programs. 

The Research Division has received a 91 per 
cent response to the instrument from the sur- 
vey schools. Responses are now being edited 
and coded by the Division staff. The Division 
will publish the final report of the Task Analy- 
sis Survey in October 1969. This one hundred- 
page report will be written in a popular style 
to provide as much impact as possible at all 
levels of education. Copies of the final report 
will be distributed widely. In addition, sum- 
maries highlighting specific interest areas will 
be written to reach specialized audiences: school 
administrators, school library supervisors, li- 
brary educators, building librarians, and state 
departments of publie instruction. Copies of 
the Task Analysis Survey Instrument will be 
made available to school districts nationally 
and will be distributed, along with related ma- 
terials, to more than four hundred higher edu- 
cation programs now offering library training 
in the nation's colleges and universities. 

Plans are being made and time tables being 
established for stage II of Phase I to begin 
operation. In-depth analysis of tasks and rec- 
ommendation for the curricular content of 
future training programs will prepare the pro- 
fession for new concepts in training and utili- 
zation of school library personnel. 

The Task Analysis Committee will be made 
up of eight members from these fields and 
disciplines: two personnel consultants repre- 
senting the general and library personnel fields, 
one library educator, one building librarian, 
one school library supervisor, one technical 
person, one building principal, and one high- 
level clerical person. This committee will be 
re-structured into two committees, one to be 
concerned with task analysis and the other to 
relate new job definitions to the content of 
curriculum in library training programs. The 
Project Director will begin to implement the 
work of the Task Analysis Committee in the 
fall of 1969. This committee's report will be 
submitted in December 1969 and will serve as 
a working paper for the Curriculum Content 


. Committee, which will have responsibility for 
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developing guidelines for the proposed curricu- 
lum of the experimental training program in 
Phase II. 

The results of the Task Analysis Committee 
and the Curriculum Committee work will be 
formally presented at five regional conferences. 
These conferences will be held in April and 
May 1970 in New York City, Dallas, Atlanta, 
Chicago, and San Francisco. The final report 
of Phase I will be published in August 1970 
and will cover the activities and findings of 
the first two years of the School Library Man- 
power Project. 


School Manpower Appointment 


Mrs. Anna Mary 
Lowrey, library pro- 
gram 





ifornia, City Schools, 
has been named associate director of the School 
Library Manpower Project. 


Mrs. Lowrey has been an ad hoc consultant ` 


to the California State Department of Educa- 
tion, instructor in library science at Sacra- 
mento State College, and lecturer in library 
science at the University of San Francisco. 
She has also served as program specialist in 
the San Leandro, California, School district and 
librarian at the Needham School, Lodi, Cali- 
fornia. 


Members Ask... 

(The following are adapted from questions 
that came from the floor at the President's 
Program on Thursday, June 26, in Atlantic 
City. Time ran out on the program and many 
questions were unanswered. Some questions 
overlapped in subject area, and we are answer- 
ing composite forms of the actual questions 
presented. If you have questions about the 
Association, we will be glad to add them to 
our collection and provide answers as soon as 
they can be processed. Ed.) 


About Membership Meetings . . . 

Could they be held at the beginning of the 
week when more people might be able to attend 
and vote? 


omn o 





specialist at . 
the Sacramento, Cal- - 
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The Membership Meeting has to follow the 
deliberations and actions of Council in order 
that it may ratify constitutional and bylaws 
changes recommended by that body. It must 
precede a session of Council in order that rec- 
ommendations of the Membership Meeting can 
be considered by Council before another six 
months elapse. As for the availability of mem- 
bership at the first part of the week, it de- 
pends on the scheduling of programs by divi- 
sions. The type-of-library divisions and the 
type-of-activity divisions meet at the beginning 
of the week on alternate years. An early-in- 
the-week Membership Meeting would be more 
convenient for some people and less convenient 
for others. The Wednesday afternoon, 2-4 pm 
session is set for the convenience of the greatest 
number and to expedite the business of the 
Association. 

Why has five hours been scheduled (at 
Atlantic City) for Council sessions and only 
two hours for Membership Meeting? 

The primary reason is one of demand. Regu- 
lar conference-goers will tell you that just a 
few years ago Membership did not use all of 
the two hours allotted for their meetings. The 
call for new business would bring silence over 
the assembly that would make the rocks scream. 
The sudden interest in the Association by the 
membership indicates the need for more time 
and that expansion has been requested for the 
1970 conference in Detroit. 

Why can’t Membership Meetings be scheduled 
so that there are no conflicts? 

They are. Nothing else is scheduled when 
Council or the Membership meets. At Atlantic 
City, the Membership Meeting ran beyond its 
scheduled time causing conflicts with previously 
scheduled meetings. Nothing had been sched- 
uled from 2 to 4 on Wednesday afternoon but 
the Membership Meeting. 

It should be remembered that if more no- 
conflict time is to be allotted to Council and 


— Membership Meetings, less time will be avail- 


able for other meetings, unless the Conference 
is extended from six days to seven. There are 
limits to the number of rooms available to ser- 
vice personnel available to provide these rooms 
with light, water, chairs, tables, maybe some 
air, and other amenities. The Association 


- scheduled 1007 meetings at Atlantic City. One 
possible solution to the problem is to reduce 


the number of programs presented to very spe- 
cialized interest groups in order to open more 
time slots for the business of the Association, 
but, such interest groups will not give up their 
time willingly if the reaction to past attempts 
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is any indication of their attitude determined 
from actual visits to the site. When it is im- 
possible to fill a request, we frequently confer 
with the appropriate staff liaison person in 
order to find the next best possible space and 
time. 


About Intellectual Freedom . . . 

Would someone please define intellectual free- 
dom as it pertains to librarians? 

The *Freedom to Read" statement and the 
“Library Bill of Rights" best state those prin- 
ciples accepted by many librarians as their 
claim to professionalism. Copies of these docu- 
ments may be obtained from the Office for 
Intellectual Freedom at Chicago Headquarters, 
or may be read in the ALA Bulletin, Vol. 47, 
pp. 481-85. Nov. 1953. 


In view of the statement that intellectual 
freedom is the overriding issue facing the As- 
sociation (attributed Roger H. McDonough at 
that meeting), how can you defend the refusal 
of the Association to set wp machinery for 
censuring libraries and boards which violate 
this freedom? 

This question would seem to be based on a 
misinterpretation of what happened to the re- 
quest for this action. It was not rejected as 
an idea or possible method of action. It was 
the suggestion of Martha Boaz, dean of the 
library school at the University of California 
in Los Angeles and one-time chairman of the 
Intellectual Freedom Committee, that the re- 
quest for this action be turned over to the 
Intellectual Freedom Committee for study and 
subsequent report to Council on the feasibility 
and procedural steps required for such action 
(see ALA Bulletin, July-August 1969, p. 951). 
Bear in mind that to date no evidence has 
been presented showing that censuring a li- 
brary or its board will be effective. Nor have 
alternative programs of action been considered 
that might better accomplish the aims of the 
membership in cases of violation of intellectual 
freedom. Rest assured that the issue is far 
from dead. 

About Regional Meetings . . . 

Has any thought been given to eliminating 
the Annual Conference and holding six or 
eight conferences? 

Eli Oboler, director of the library at the 
University of Idaho, presented just such a case 
to the Executive Board at its Fall Meeting of 
1968. It was rejected at the time because it 
was felt that Regional Meeting would pose — 
financial burdens on the Association beyond its ` 
means to meet. ALA does not have enough ` 

AEN 
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- lowing. policy: 


. Some of -the duplication is necessary: 
. member of a parent committee may legitimately 


. staff to make arrangements for six or eight 


meetings, or three or four, nor to serve the 
needs of the members attending such meetings. 
The questions of how to conduct six to eight. 
Council and Membership Meetings has not been 
resolved in any of the suggestions made. At 


^. the same time, the,Board reminded itself that ` 


Phyllis: Maggeroli, , special program consultant, 


` is engaged in a study of the Association An- 
“nual and Midwinter Meetings, and will report | 
on the extent of participation, the frequency | 
of conflicts, ete., in Chicago. Mr. Oboler’s case 


for regional: conferences was printed in the | 


- September 1969 ALA Bulletin. 


About Committee Appointments .. . 


What positive action is the Association tak- 
ing ‘to prevent any member from serving on 


. more than one ALA committee? 


` The -following was approved by Council at 


.Atlantie City upon the recommendation of the 
. Committee on Organization. (COO): 
member of the Association may serve simul-. 
. taneously on not more than three committees; 


er one governing board/committee, excluding 


' Council, and two committees. Governing Board/ 


committee responsibilities which entail ex of- 
ficio membership on other governing boards or 


committees are not in conflict with this policy." 


- You will remember, that it was at the Kansas 
City conference that Council adopted the fol- 
“That. no -person shall accept 
nominations or appointments which could re- 
sult in simultaneous service to any two of the 


‘following categories of office: 1) President of 


a division, 2) President-elect of a division, 


.8) Chairman of a Section of a division, 4) . 


Chairman-elect of a Section of a division, 5) 


‘Chairman of an ALA committee." 


At the present time. these are the limitations 


. placed upon office and committee. positions in 


‘the Association. For the past several years 


- the President has been eareful in his appoint- 


ments to avoid duplication on ALA Commit- 
tees (those created by Council or the Executive 


- Board). However, there has been duplication 


in appointments to division, section, and sub-. 
‘section committees; as well.as in elections to 
positions on the boards governing those units. : 
le, a 


serve on a subcommittee, or represent the com- 
-mittee to another body. If there are recom- 
mendations you would like to make on the above 


policies, send your statement to the chairman. - 


of' 'the Committee on Organization. 
Why not allow a- committee to appoint c or 


» ta^ 
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- o£ appointments. With a committee appointing 


“Any. - 


. mittee although we have indicated our willing- © ` 


- =. - <“: 


nominate new members? .Isn’t.it archaic .to 
_ have one person, the ua appointing com- 
mittee people? ` 

Let us clarify a aiit or two first. The 
` president of ALA appoints the committee mem- ` 
bers on the thirty-nine established by Couneil 
or the Executive Board. The presidents of 
divisions appoint their committee members and 
the chairmen of sections and subsections ap- . 
point theirs. In all cases a limited number of 
appointments is available to each appointing | 
officer because of a system of staggered terms . 
of appointment to ‘provide committee continui- 
ty. Most terms are for two years, and no one’ 
can remain a member of a committee for more: | 
tham six years.. As the president changes each 
year, it does allow for a fresh interpretation 


or nominating its own members there might 


be a very human tendency to select only those - 


who would be compatible with the members 


of the committee. It would be interesting to J 


r 


vat 
EES 


hear if there has been any recent research on V... 


the committee as a group function in human 


exchange. E T 


Would it be feasible for every ALA member. 
to be on at least one committee? There are.. 
some of us who have never .been on one com- 


ness to serve. 


it 


b 


In case you.meant it that way we will for d E 


a moment take the question literally. 
are about thirty thousand personal members 


There 


* 


in ALA. This would mean that each committee . . 


would. have to have over one hundred members 


if you concede that there are about three ` 


hundred committees of some kind- in the As- d 


sociation. It's awe inspiring to think of the, 
length of time that would be required for 


- 


committee meetings at annual conferences and. 


-midwinter meetings. 

Certainly the desire for recognition and par- 
ticipation by the membership has been one of 
the most pronounced concerns of the Associ- 
ation and all of the appointing officers of. the 
divisions and sections, How it is to be met, at . 


the same time reducing the number. of activi- . 
ties and their attendant committees i 


by the membership, is like deciding whether it 
would be easier to be pulled apart by two 
elephants or two tractors. And yet, we have: 
heard:from state association people that it is 
dificult for them to find committee help. 


Why can’t committee members -be chosen 


from among those who volunteer for particular 
committees? . à ; 
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Periodicals 
. For Sale 


Definitive selection of Technical, 
Scientific, Medical, and General 
Publications in all languages, 
available in sets, runs, volumes, 
and individual issues. Please list 
your wants. Catalogue sent on 
request. 


Periodicals 


Wanted 


Highest prices paid for sets, runs, 
and volumes of Technical, 
Scientific, Medical, and General 

Publications in all languages. 
Please submit your lists of items 
available, for our prompt attention. 


Established 1889 


ABRAHAMS 
MAGAZINE SERVICE, INC. 


Dept. F, 56 E. 13th Street. New York, N.Y. 10003 





Call me Ishmael... 





the December issue. Ed.) [] . 


There have, in recent years, been too many 
volunteers. Only a certain number of appoint- 
ments become available each year. One of the 
problems in the past has been the lack of com- 
munication between the president-elect and 
those making division appointments. This year 
files of names of volunteers are being kept and 
plans are under way to share these files with 
all.officers making appointments. The files will 
also be ‘available to the appointing officers of 
the following year. At best this is a slight im- 
provement because after an eighteen-month 
period the list may prove both unwieldy and 
outdated. 

At this point it should be mentioned that 
too often it has been the case that volunteers 
have wanted the appointment, but not.the re- 
sponsibility. The . Committee on Organization 
(COO) clearly recognized this problem when 
if recommended and Council approved a policy 
that failure to attend two sessions of a com- 
mittee meeting without just cause was grounds 
for removal from the appointment. This pro- 
cedure will certainly move some of the dead- 
wood and make room.for psople willing to 


- Work. 


(More questions and answers will appear in 


. Call me Ishmael... | 


For people who can’t see easily, Xerox makes great books 
215 times easier to read. 

Now, partially sighted people can have the opportunity to read 
the classics, or any other book on your library shelf. — 

Xerox will negotiate for copyright permission and enlarge the 
book more than twice its original size. 

The cost ranges from 10€ per page for a 3" x 5" original, to 
17€ per page for an 8" x 11" original, including royalty to the 
publisher. 

In many states cost is defrayed by government funds. 

Most books can be made easy reading. 

Even a classic like "Moby Dick." 

For information, write to: Xerox Corporation, Box 24 Dept. D12, 
Rochester, New York 14603. 





XEROX IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF XEROX CORPORATION. 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
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"We wanted to encourage 
' Source materials study 
-in our new library. 


hats \ why we chose DeLuxe 


 bookstacks with carrels. 


v 


` 


Hunter College, New York. . ` 


Convenient study carrels in DeLuxe® 
bookstacks provide quist reading areas 
the library of Hunter Ccllege’s new Sch 
of Social Work. The stacks feature hanc 
some wood-grained end panels, adjuste 
matte black shelves. Rcyalmetal makes 
complete lines of wood or metal stacks, 
tables, seating, desks and filing equipm 
for libraries and offices. See them at yo 
dealer. Or write Royalmetal Corporatior 
Library Division, One Park Avenue, 
New York, 10016. . 


oyalm 
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. Platform Proposal : 


` Because we believe that democratic proce- 


dures are essential to the healthy functioning 


of any association, and as we hold that change 
should be possible when the members of the 


association desire it, and because represerita- 
tive democracy in the association is subverted 
when responsibility for Council actions ean- 
not be ascertained, and when stated objectives 
are not followed by appropriate fiscal action, 
and when action against members who do not 


‘support the Bill of Rights of the organization 


is not fortheoming, and, further, when the 


.'' elected officers of the association ignore the 


elear mandate of its members, we have banded 


- together to urge all candidates for Council and 


President to support the following minimum 
platform: 


Whereas Article TII, Section 3e, of the by- 


laws of the American Library Association in- 
dieates only that the professional address of 
each nominee shall be given on the official 
ballot; and that in practice biographical notes . 
on nominees have been supplied with the bal- 


lot; and that this publication is not provided 


for within the bylaws; we believe this publi- 
cation of information about nominees should 


be expanded immediately to include personal 
. Statements by the nominees on professional 


‘sibly. Such action does not require Council . 
approval. 


` l x 
.' ation are to be made, the membership must be * 
, aware of the voting records of individual Coun- 


issues and concerns. ` 

. Knowledge of nominees’ beliefs and attitudes 
gained from such a statement would enable 
members to vote more intelligently and respon- 


We further believe that if intelligent deci- 
sions eoncerning the leadership of the Associ- 


eil members on all matters of policy concerning 


- 


the Association. We, therefore, ask that a roll 


‘call vote of Council members be taken at the 


request of any Council member so desiring, and 
that the results of these votes be published in 
the Bulletin of the American Library Asso- 


-ciation. 


Whereas President Dix has said that intel- 
lectual freedom is the first priority of the 
American Library Association, we believe that 


this concern.should be reflected in the. budget 


Li 
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of.the Association. 

We therefore propose: ! 

1. That the staff of the Intelleetual Freedom : D 
Office be enlarged by at least four full-time ` ae 
staff members. : 2g 

2. That the Intellectual Freedom Office ba 7 TN 
provided with funds sufficient to engage in an » 
active, nationwide informational program and - | 
campaign in opposition to all forms of censor- >’, 
ship and in full support of intellectual free- ° 
dom, through the press, television, radio, and , | 
any other appropriate media. 

3. That an adequate supporting fund a j 
created to help librarians and libraries in their i 
effort to maintain intellectual freedom. 7 i 
. 4. And further, that those libraries and li-... 
brarians, including trustees and other Ameri- ,“:' 


‘can Library Association members, who by their - 


actions. do not support the Library. Bill of  .; 
Rights, be suspended from the Association as `" ' 
provided in Article III of the Constitution. Wide .-: 
publicity of such action should be taken through `“ 
the Bulletin of the Association and through - 

. paid advertisements in the regular library ` 
press. _ coe 

Also, as the membership of the Association. En 
has endorsed the resolution of the California ' ° 
Library Association. and the Association of. 
College and Research Librarians urging aca- ' 
deric status for librarians in the California ` | 
State Colleges, we specifically urge that'this `'' 
resolution be immediately adopted i the 
Council. 

The failure of the Council to act upon this' 
resolution at their annual meeting in ‘Atlantic -- x 
City drastically points to the need for a ^ 
change in the membership of that Council in. ~ 
order to make it more responsive to the ex- 
pressed desires of ALA members. 

We feel that it is necessary that in this . 
time: of change, both in the profession and in\ - 
the society it serves, that both Council and: 
Membership of the American Library. Associ- 
ation be brought more fully into the policy - ^ 
deliberations on issues affecting our profession. ` ` 
To this end, it is necessary that the Member- 
ship and Council meetings be allotted sufficient _ 
time for deliberation on important issues. and 
that discussion not be constrained by considera- 
tions of available time or conflict with other 
meetings. | 
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We believe that this minimum program is 


^ a necessary first step for any change in the. 
' <, American Library Association. We so strongly 


believe this that we ask all nominees for Coun- 
cil positions, and the Presidency of the Asso- 
ciation to let us know publicly that Pid sup- 


. ; port this platform. 


. Furthermore, we expect to have a least 
one candidate for every Council position and 
the Presidency. running on this platform. We 
plan to inform the membership which nominees 
have not taken a public stand in favor of these 
important proposed changes. 

In order to succeed in electing at least 
twenty-four Council members and a President 
in favor of change, we will need the immediate 
support of all concerned American Library 
Association members.. If you agree with us 
that these modest changes, at least, are neces- 
sary, if you were as shocked as we were by 
' the do-nothing actions of our Council last June, 
. and if you would like to have a Council that 
cares about the desires of the members, then 


write to us now letting us know that you will 


. be one of the one hundred necessary. to sign 


--. our petition to give the members a chance to 


- 


1e a 


express themselves in the spring election. Write 
to the Library Journal, the Wilson Library ` 


* . Bulletin and the ALA Bulletin and let them 


. know that we do want a democratie library 
association. 
. Librarians for 321.8 


JOHN FORSMAN, Chairman— 
Federal City College 
TRISH RALEY, Secretary— 
Library of Congress 
519-A Independence Avenue, S.E. 
"Washington, D.C. 20008 
(202) 647-9166 
( "Petition Procedures" appears on pp. 1260-61 
. of the ALA Bulletin, November 1968. All 
petitioning groups will save time and insure 
. validity by referring to this section with its 
^ sample forms. Ed.) 


- 


` Questionable Hiring Practices 


I submit that a job applicant's intellectual 
freedom is violated and that the standards 
implied by questions on job applications are 
arbitrary and illegitimate. T urge that ALA 
branch out and into the field of the librarian 
as employer. 

In “Hning up" jobs, I am compelled to eon- 
- sult an attorney on how to answer questions. 
It is almost true that to “qualify,” PIL have 

to lie. Some of the questions to which I object 


are iie from an applieation for a job I might 
otherwise want. They follow: 

Submitted under penalties of perjury, 4 
hereby certify that I am not a member of any 
subversive organization and do not advocate 
the overthrow of our constitutional form of 
government by force or violence.” “The under- 
signed consents that the physician . . . con- 
ducting any physical or mental examination 
. required... . as a condition of employ- 
ment may convey his . . . findings . . . and 
the undersigned hereby waives the physician- 
patient privilege for such purpose." 

“List below your entire experience record." 

*Have you had any mental, emotional or 
nervous ailments? (If so, explain fully. . . .)" 

In the city of San Jose, getting on a Civil 
Service. eligibility list is a necessary, but not 
a sufficient condition of employment. Nor is 
getting on the eligibility list a guarantee that 
applicant will ever hear from employing agency. 

Some libraries will not hire one who is above 
g certain age, a procedure which I would think 
to be unconstitutional discrimination, though 
the procedure has a practical justification hav- 
ing to do with retirement provisions. . 

If members of ALA agree with me that some 
employment procedures are wrong, could not 
ALA set itself up to investigate and evaluate, 
and issue a list of libraries which practice 
peas which the ALA opposes? 


Name Withheld 


Political Intervention? 


It was with some astonishment that I saw 
in “Commentary” the letter from Mr. Imre T. 
Jarmy addressed to me (ALA Bulletin, June 
1969, p. 708). It seems to me nighly unprofes- 
sional to print.a reply to a letter which has 
itself, quite properly, not been published— 
“quite properly" as it was addressed to the 
President of ALA (with copies to student or- 
ganizations of accredited library schools). 

Were it possible for those interested to dis- 
cover for themselves the obliquity of Mr. Jar- 
my's reply to the line of argument in the 
original, no comment would be in order. Under 
the circumstances one comment is imperative: 
The letter. signed by me disclaimed explicitly 
any intent to comment, even by implication, on 
the events which occurred on the floor of the 
National Nominating Convention of.the Demo- 
cratic Party in Chicago in 1968. The objection 
was to “deplorable actions of those accountable 
to Mayor Daley,” more precisely. to the unwar- 
ranted brutality of Chicago’s police. To- con- 


` #w a I . "^ m 


strue objection to ‘brutality and violence as 
“political intervention" requires a logie with 
which I, fortunately, am unacquainted. 

Finally, my views now are only my own, as 
I am no longer a member ‘of the student body 
at UC ABerkerey 


D. F. ABELL 
Reference-Bibliographer 
Booth Library, EIU 
Charleston, Ili. 


(Mr. Jarmy er his reply to us for the “Com- 
mentary” section. We were unaware that a 
copy had not been supplied to Mr. Abell. Ed.) 


In Due Time 


The -dues raise will continue to generate a 
lot of heat. I; for one, went to Atlantic City 
prepared to protest a raise in my dues to àn 
organization which has been slow and .often 
reluctant to respond to much of anything. But 
I voted for the raise because ALA seemed to 
be waking up and readying itself to respond, 
and it was apparent that any response would 
be dependent, at least in part, on increased in- 
come. . 

The "takeover" of ALA x its "younger" 
members was fascinating. I consider it a major 
turning point in the development of ALA. Our 
historically passive organization is assuming 
an active role in librarianship. What was most 
encouraging was that “older” members sup- 
ported the “takeover.” In reporting these events 
of Atlantic City to librarians who did not at- 
tend, I have met a uniform response— "Good, 
it’s about: time!" 

I left Atlantic City Friday morning believing 
that good things had been begun, but since 
then I have learned of Counéil’s failure to fol- 
low through. Apparently Council didn’t get the 
message (or at least refused to accept it). At 
this point I am ready to cast my vote of “no 
` confidence.” Other members who are similarly 
dismayed with Council should do likewise. 
Council needs to act today—before 1970 dues 
renewal notices go out. 


LAWRENCE AULD. 
Head, Technical Services 
Library 


`~ 


Oregon State University | 


Loujon Press 
`. Have a gnawing fear I have not thanked you 


"for the great piece you did on Outsider 4/5. in 


the June issue of ALA Bulletin., We. were 


æ ú ww.a mmm hn 


seven harrowing weeks on the road out of 
Tucson trying to relocate in Ohio, then Ten- 
nessee, and then New Orleans. 
mate knocked Mrs. Webb out (she has emphy- 
sema), and so back to Tucson—but only. 
temporarily. Got a lot of orders from your. 
write-up—many, many thanks. 

We are anxious to get into Outsider 6—and 
ean get a $1000 grant to get us started on it 
from the Coordinating Council of Literary 
Magazines (part of government National En- 
dowment for the Arts), providing we get 
someone to match the grant ($1000). But 
don’t know where to turn on this. 

Again our deepest thanks for the review. 


JON WEBB 

Loujon Press 

125 W. Veterans Blvd. ` 
Tucson, Arizona 857138 ^" 


About Timidity | 


I wish to comment on the May editorial, 
particularly the last three paragraphs. | 
As librarians we have had the tendency to 
“run for cover.” .I can understand and sym- 
pathize with the unnamed children's consultant ` 
as I have felt the lash of public feeling at 
times in my library career, but like this con- ` 
sultant I. preferred resignation to sacrificing 

the principles I believed in. © 

The young people need our understanding - 
and compassion in these trying times, and I'm 
happy in the knowledge that being myself and 
standing up for my beliefs I have enjoyed 
their respect. I have been most fortunate 
though in always having, except once, a very 
sympathetic and understanding Board. 

“The current social revolution" is also a 
mental revolution, and librarians as teachers 
and associates for promotion of inowisnge j 
should become involved. 

Good editorial! We librarians feed to be 
jogged now and again about timidity. 


KATHERINE H. LAIBLIN 
Consultant, Institutions 

and Physically Handicapped 
Department of Education 
Juneau, Alaska 


“No” Action 
I was not in Chicago during the Democratic 


Convention, but I was and still am deeply in- 


But the cli- ` ` 


-6 - ne r 
~ 


i 


' 
4 


a volved in what has ‘been termed the New Poli- 


tics.. This doesn’t mean that I am or should be 


more ‘concérned about ALA’s meeting in Chi- 
‘cago than any other member. We all have the 
` responsibility, both as individuals and as mem- 
> bers of this organization, to fight for social, 
. ' economic, and political justice. We. must fight 
against our country’s trend toward a police 


‘+. State in which the Chicago courts have recently 


to oal! 
Mo s 


. - Chicago. 


. noble. 
with Social aetion groups that are doing good 


<n: ruled that brutal physical assault is an appro- 
- 4," priate red-blooded policeman's response to in- 


sults, in. which, as in the Algiers Motel case, 


` a-policeman can do no wrong despite witnesses 
: to his committing murder, and in which police- 

. men have the authority to value property more 
. highly than human lives. ' 


‘A decision not to^meet in Chicago . and the 


nee arguments for this decision do not imply that 


Chicago is evil and other cities are pure and 
Chicago is a good city in many ways, 


things. The carefully created lily white city 


©. of Dearborn, Michigan, is much more con- 


temptible than Chicago. But it's.in Chicago 


' that the series of brutal attacks occurred, and - 


it’s in Chicago, unlike New York City although 


like many other cities, that there is an admin- 
" ‘istration that condones and even encourages 
+. police brutality. 


Therefore it’s by boycotting 
Chicago and only by- boycotting Chicago for. 


I ` starters that we can dramatically demonstrate 
` . our desire to keep what freedom we now. have 
. before we work for the greater freedoms guar- 


anteed by the Constitution but ignored by too 


many Americans. , 


After the mass police brutality amad. in 


I Chicago, professional societies, throughout the 


eountry in various disciplines immediately 
started canceling conferences scheduled for 
Now ALA has that decision to make. 
At the ALA meeting in Atlantic City a vote 
was taken at a general membership meeting 
urging the move of the Midwinter Meeting 
from Chicago to another city. At that meeting 
a majority, a small percentage of ALA’s total 


l i -membership, voted “no” because they didn’t 


think it mattered. Well, it does matter. It 


matters a lot. It matters because I refuse to. 
- go to Chicago for the ALA meeting. I refuse 
-to financially support that city, and more im- 
portant, in light of the cancellation of other 


conferences, I refuse to show Mayor Daley 


., that the librarians of this country. are behind 
* "him. I would hope that many other members 
;. of ALA ean remember as clearly as I ean the 
`.. total grief and despair we felt while watching 
` the street scenes on television, knowing. in 


1, 


T that the worst brutality was’ "occurring 
on side streets and wasnt ‘reaching our 
screens. . "These scenes are becoming a'part of 
the American way of life instead of American 
history. Pl. boycott the Midwinter Meeting 


if it is in Chicago, and I hope that other con- 


science-stricken members will do the same. I 
would like to. see the social action groups (So- 
cial: Responsibilities Round Table, Intellectual. 
Freedom. Committee) meet at the time of the 
Midwinter Meeting in a different city. 

More positively, however, I hope that Coun- 
cil‘ reconsiders its decision to meet in Chicago. 
Council members talk most heartily about at- 
tracting young people to ALA; yet, this 
blatant disregard for our concerns, as well. as 
the concerns of many of the older members, 
indicates that there is no action where all the 
talk is. If Council members want us to stay in 
ALA instead of '(or, more likely, in addition 
to) the Congress for Change, I would suggest 
that they respond to our needs. There ‘is 
nothing sacred about: Chicago. 


MARCIA B. GOODMAN 

^. Library | 

- . State University. of N ew York 
VEZ .at Binghamton 

Binghamton, New York 13901 . 
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A cure for ALA's membership and dues 
headache is simple. Let the advertisers pay the 
dues ‘and let the members pay the advertising 
fees. | 

The'June issue of ALA Bulletin : T 127 
pages of advertising and 69 pages of so-called 
text, including the front cover, the table of 
contents, letters from cranks like me, a ten- 
page play which will never see the boards (and 
be probably read through by fewer than a 
hundred members), and an editorial which con- 
fuses “decal” with “deckle.” 

If advertisers control almost eyo thinde of 
the space in ALA’s official journal,-let them 
take over the responsibility of paying the costs. 
They, unlike the panjandrums of ALA head- 
quarters, may know their decal from ere 
rough edges. 

‘Anyway, here is one sheep who will not ‘be. 
shorn next January. . 

- . HENRY MADDEN 
Librarian ` | 
| Fresno State College 
` eoo 7 Bene California ge 
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WHAT KIND 
OF A HOUSE 


s THIS? 


“yt 






This T aged Stictuis. afféctionately 
" known as Lucy, served as a-house, hotel and 
real estate office, The architecture? Ameri- 
"can Eccentric. Lucy is reproduced in beau- 


What Kind Of A House Is That?,.a fascinating 
sequel tq his To Grandfather's House We Go 
_ of a few seasons back. In this book America's 
most exuberant houses are reproduced from 
full-color oil paintings with: careful attention 
; — — 7 a to accurate architectural detail and the his- 
= I i ae: tory of each is explained in an entertaining 


text: Here children: 10-up can see a oe ihat was once a raliway depot, a lighthouse, an Icehouse, . 


a firehouse, even one that was once an outhouse designed by. Thomas Jefferson! It is an unusual and 
unusually exciting Beek and pupils, a as well as adults, will find it fascinating, informative reading. 


E 3 SE  Hére are a few of the other unusual: "je 2 
new books for Fall from. Parents' Magazine Press 


Danger--Men Talking! A Background Book for Young People. 12-up on semantics and Communication 
by: the distinguished semanticist and economist Stuart Chase; 7 


Russian Tales Of Fabulous Beasts And Marvels by Lee Wyndham, Illustrated by Charles Mikolaycak. 
This is a collection of five tales, beloved for many: generations In the Oid Russia and the New. For 
children 9-up. i : 


- 


Ronnie by Eileen Kanban. photographs by Gloria Kitt and Carmel Roth. True-to-life photographs 
tell a story about a littie. black boy, his family, his friends, his life in the city and some of his secrets. 


Teen Culsine, A Beginner’ 8 Guide to French Cooking by Abby Gail Kirsch and Sandra Klein, illustrated 
by Peter Max. This is an appetizing introduction to French cooking for teenagers and young adults. 


Easy Does It! Things To Make And Do written and Illustrated by James Razzi. A collection of simple 
constructions, optical puzzies, magic tricks and games for children 4-8, ; 


tiful-full-color in Harry Deviin’s new book ` 


Twist And Twine: The Story of Cordage by: Sotveig Paulson Russell, in this fascinating book, the .. 


development of knots and ties, legerids, superstitions surrounding knots, skill with rope and cord, and 
possibile new uses of cordage are thoroughly described and illustrated. For ages 7-11. 


Y 


Our’ new Catalog for Fall describes these and many other new books tor children of all ages. A iiid 
will.be gladly sent to you on request. 


.PARENTS' MAGAZINE PRESS 


x 


A Division of Parents’ Magazine Enterprises, Inc. 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10017 
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Modular construction allows side-by-side or back- 
to-back grouping and simplifies future expansion. 


automatic locks. 


Buy any number of these handsome, sturdy steel 
microfilm files, to meet your present needs. Add to 
them later, as new storage capacity becomes necessary. 
Each nine-drawer unit occupies only four square feet 
of floor space, yet holds up to 900 16mm or 216 35mm 
microfilms, or any combination of the two. Practical? 
Of course! But attractive, too. In 16 tasteful colors, 

to match or blend with just about any decor. 

Ask your Gaylord Man about prices and delivery. 

Or write direct. 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. LIBRARY SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT * SYRACUSE, N.Y. 13201 * STOCKTON, CALIF. 95201 
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A little used policy of the Library Administra- 
tion -Division is being printed here in the be- 


lief that many of the membership are either ` 


- unaware of its existence or the procedures nec- 
essary for its implementation. The policy and 
procedure have been in emistence since July 
1949. In January 1957 responsibility for imple- 
mentation was assigned to the Library Admin- 
istration. Ed. 

/ 


Policy and Procedure Regarding 
Tenure Investigations by the Board 
of Directors of the Library 
Administration Division of the 
American Library Association 


Authority for conducting temure investiga- 
tions. The Board of Directors of the Library 
Administration Division of the American Li- 
brary Association is eharged by the Council of 
the American Library Association with the re- 
sponsibility of undertaking tenure investiga- 
tions when, in the Board's opinion, a situation 

merits such action in order to further the appli- 
-~ cation of fair principles of tenure in libraries. 


The following paragraphs have been prepared ` 


to elarify for library employers and employees 
the policies and procedures governing the 
Board in handling such investigations. By way 
of introduction it should: be clearly under- 
stood that it is not the purpose of the Board 
to prevent the elimination of the unfit from 
libraries, provided they have due notice and 
fair treatment as outlined under the ALA state- 
ment of tenure principles in libraries. 
Selection of cases. 'The Board of Directors of 
the Library Administration Division ordinarily 
undertakes tenure investigations only in situ- 
ations involving members of the American Li- 
brary Association. The Board does not consider 
itself under obligation to conduct an investiga- 
tion of all such cases brought to its notice, but 
in each instance is guided by the merits of the 
case and the importance of the issues involved. 
It acts only when requested to do so by: 1) the 
person or persons claiming unfair treatment; 
` or 2) the chief librarian or authorized spokes- 
man for the governing body of the library in- 


volved; or 3) other individuals directly affected 
by the tenure practices of the library in ques- 
tion. A decision to investigate any given situ- 
ation implies no presupposition that the ad- 
ministration is at.fault. 

Conduct of investigation. In many instances 
it may be sufficient, as soon as a ease is brought 
to the attention of the Board, for the executive 
secretary of the Division to suggest a con- 
ference between the complainant and .some 
member of the Board or another designated 
member of the Association. It is desirable that 
impending trouble be anticipated and adjusted 
by mediation or other informal methods. Only 
when attempts to settle a situation by these 
means have failed is a formal investigation 
undertaken. 

As the first step in initiating an investiga- 
tion, the executive secretary of the- Division 
brings the substance of the complaint to the 
attention of the president or chairman of the 
governing body or the chief librarian, making 
clear to him the general principles and policies 
of the association with regard to tenure in li- 
braries and inviting information on the case 
in question. 

If the officers of the institution or the com- 
plainant refuse to supply information on the 
case, or decline to cooperate with the Board 
in its efforts to effect a fair and impartial set- 
tlement, a statement of that fact may be pub- 
lished in the ALA Bulletin for the information 
of members of the Association. 

Every attempt is made to assemble adequate 
information by correspondence, rather than by 


committee investigation. In case an investiga- .. 


tion on the ground becomes necessary, a com- 
mittee of not less than two investigators is. 
selected by the Board, one of whom is desig- 
nated to act as chairman. Local area persons 
are not asked to serve as investigators. No 
honorarium is paid, but the necessary expenses 
of the investigation are met with funds allo- 
cated to the Board by the Association. 

Circumstances vary so widely that investi- 
gating committees, having no power of compul- 
sion, cannot follow identical procedure in all 
cases. The following points, however, may serve 
for guidance: 


' side. 
(8) The burden of proof of charges against 


t 


i (1) The investigators are supplied with : 
. copies of all pertinent correspondence and doc- 
` uments received by the Board and arrange with 


‘all interested parties to visit the. institution 
at a time which is mutually convenient. ' 
(2) On the ground, every effort is made to 


. have personal conferences with individuals hav- ` 


ing first-hand information, including members 


zs of the governing body and the library staff. If 
. 5 possible, statements from individuals supply- 
` ng information in the case should be submitted 
. .Àn writing. A stenographic report of all con- 
-ferences must be obtained, and written reports 


of conferences must be submitted to the persons 
involved for verification of statements. Each 
side of the controversy is made acquainted with 
the substance of the evidence given by the other 


an institution in general rests upon the com- 
plainant, who is responsible for organizing and 
presenting his side of the case. The governing 


_ body is obligated to support its charges, if any, 


ds definite specifications and proof. 

' (4) Vague charges such as “inefficiency” or 
“lack of cooperation” in the case of individuals 
on presumptively permanent tenure are inade- 


. quate to warrant dismissal unless supported.by 
definite specifications and proof. When an in- 


dividual holding a permanent or indefinite ap- 
pointment is dismissed, refusal of the adminis- 
tration to assign reasons for such action or 
to grant the complainant a formal hearing may 


_“be regarded as an admission that the action 
` was taken on improper or inadequate grounds. 


(b) The members of the investigating com- 


` mittee maintain strict impartiality during the 


period of the investigation, accept no hospi- 
tality or other favors from interested parties, 


. and avoid all publicity on the case. Usually it 


is not found possible to carry on an investiga- 
tion with advantage in which either the com- 
plainant or the administration or governing 


body have sought publicity, or if the complain- 


ant has already instituted action to obtain legal 
redress. 
(6) Jt is made clear to the complainant, the 


^" administration, and all others directly involved , 


that all evidence must be presented to the in- 


- vestigating committee in advance of the pub- 


lication of the final report. It is therefore de- 
sirable to obtain from each side a definite 


- statement that there is nothing further to 


submit as evidence, or to fix a reasonable time 


_ (when used alone) : 


limit for presentation of additional material. 
(7) The final decision in each tenure in- 


vestigation is made by the Board of Directors 


. of the Library Administration Division, not by 


the investigating committee. After a report 
summing up the considered opinions of the 
investigators has been submitted in writing to 


' each Board member, the final decision is based 


on a majority vote of the Board. members. 
Copies óf a Board statement, signed by all 
members of the Board, are to be transmitted 


-to the complainant, the responsible adminis- 


trator of the library, and each member of the 
library's governing body. 
(8) The responsibility of publication of the 


findings and decision rests with the Board of 


Directors of the Library Administration Di- 
vision. A decision for or against publication 


takes due account of the interests of the gen- - 


eral membership of the association. 

Sanctions. The Board claims no legal right 
to elicit information from any participant in 
a eontroversy involving tenure. It is under a 
clear obligation to ascertain as thoroughly as 
possible, for the guidance of American Library 
Association members, the conditions of service 
in any library. es 

In general the Board can impose no penalty 
other than a frank disclosure of the facts and 
a statement of conclusions, whether or not 
these are favorable to the complainant or to 
the administration. When improper conditions 
are found to exist they are given publicity 
primarily for the purpose of enabling individu- 
al members cf the library profession to judge 
whether the jurisdiction is one in which it is 
desirable to accept appointments and .for the 
purpose of exerting a positive force for im- 
provement. 


| Definitions of terms used. Administration 
administration and gov- 
erning body. Association: American Library 
Association. Board: Board of Directors of 
the Library Administration Division of the 
American Library Association. Complainant: 
person or persons alleged to have received un- 


fair treatment. Governing body: board of trus- 


tees or board of directors of the library, or of 
the institution, or of the organization; or 


board of education of school. system. Investi-. 


gating committee: committee selected by. the 
Board of Directors of the Library Administra- 
tion Division of the American Library Associ- 
ation to make the investigation locally. [] ` 
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BRUEGHEL (Breughel or Bruegel), PIETER, THE 
YOUNGER (Hell Brueghel). Flemish painter of rustic 
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The most comprehensive reference of its kind ever published! 


McGraw-Hill 


DICTIONARY OF ART 


Edited by Bernard S. Myers; Assistant Editor, Shirley D. Myers; 5 volumes, 
2900 pages; 2300 illustrations; $115. 


THIS HANDSOME, five-volume set is the most com- 
plete and factual art dictionary available today. It con- 
tains approximately 15,000 entries and 1,700,000 
words, encompassing all areas of architecture, paint- 
ing, sculpture, and the decorative and graphic arts. 
Itis written by 125 highly qualified contributors and 
edited by the well known art historian, Dr. Bernard S. 
Myers, with the cooperation of a distinguished Board 
of Advisors drawn from the highest levels of the uni- 
versity and museum worlds. 
` Arranged alphabetically, the articles generally vary 
in length from definitions of 25 words or less to 2,000 
words, although severa] major survey articles run: 
longer. The range of entries includes biographies, defi- 
nitions, concepts, cities and countries, sites, individual 
‚works of art, museums, movements, styles, and peri- 
ods. Bibliographies are given wherever useful. 


. Fully illustrated 
The McGraw-Hill Dictionary of Art is richly illus- 
trated, adding both to its visual appeal and to its value 
as a reference tool. In all, there are more than 2300 
illustrations—2100 halftones (400 in full color) and 200 


line drawings. 

While extremely beautiful in themselves, the illus- 
trations have been carefully selected to illuminate and 
amplify the entries. All are located on the same page 
or the facing page of the article to which they relate. 


World-wide coverage 

Broad treatment is given to the art of the Far East— 
China, India, Japan, and Korea; the Near East; and the 
primitive world —Africa, Oceania, American Indian, 
and related cultures. 

Extensive cross references enable the reader to 
gather as much information as possible on a given 
subject. For example, biographies are cross referenced 
to stylistic articles, and general period articles are 
cross referenced to individual artists, monuments, and 
definitions of terms. 

The McGraw-Hill Dictionary of Art will prove a 
unique and invaluable reference source for students, 
teachers, artists, researchers, and the art-loving public. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company 
330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 10036 
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Maybe. | 
Let's look at the facts. 


Like most Encyclopedia Iconoclasts, 

. this one would rather do a thing than 
read about it. How it works, that's what 
she wants to know. Much more 
than why it works. 


That's why she lumps all reference sets 
into one category. And states 
categorically that none of them are for her. 


She's wrong. 


There’s one encyclopedia that was 
created expressly for her. 


The one encyclopedia that gets down 

to practical how-to-do-it information. 
every time. Like how to make-up, 

prune a tree, or print your own newspaper. 


The one encyclopedia that talks turkey 
instead of talking theory. 


The one encyclopedia that gives her 
good, honest, useable career guides. 
That guide. 





The one encyclopedia with study guides 
that get less studious students 
- to study more. 


This one. 
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Encyclopedia International. It turns on turned- off kids. 
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: GROLIER EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION, 845 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10022 
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5; memo to members 





- President William S. Dix has invited thirteen members of the Association to 
serve on the Activities Committee on New Directions for ALA. To date he ` 
has received affirmative replies from the following: Frederick H. Wagman, 
Director of Libraries, University of Michigan, chairman; George Alfred, 
Waden Branch Library, San Francisco (California) Public Library, Arthur 
V. Curley, Director, Montclair (New Jersey) Public Library, and William 
Hinchliff, Media Services, Federal City College, Washington, D. C., nom- 
inated by the Social Responsibilities of Libraries Round Table; Glenn F. 

. . Miller, Assistant Director, Orlando (Florida) Public Library, Mrs. Shirley 

' i Qlofson, Information Center, University of Kentucky, and J. Maurice 
Travillian, Director, Marshalltown (Iowa) Public Library, nominated by ` 

in S the Junior Members Round Table; and Keith Doms, Director; Free Library of 

- °° Philadelphia (Pennsylvania), Katherine Laich, Assistant City Librarian, 

' .;, Los Angeles (California) Public Library, and Albert P. Marshall, Eastern 

^ Michigan University, Ypsilanti, nominated by the Executive Board of ALA. 

vc © The Committee will hold its first meeting at ALA Headquarters on cent ener 

26, 27, and 28. 


z me ALA Executive Board will meet at ALA Headquarters on Nevenez 12, 13, 
and 14. Committees of the Board will hold meetings on Monday and Tuesday 
| ` preceding the Board sessions. Among the items on the agenda will be con- 
sideration of adjusting the schedules of the 1970 Midwinter Meeting to 
allow more time for Council and of the 1970,Annual Conference át Detroit 
to allow more time for Council and the Membership Meeting. 


er dues schedule: was approved by Council and ratified at the Meübership 
eeting at the Atlantic City Annual Conference. Renewal notices including 
. the new dues schedule will be mailed beginning in mid-October. The ALA 
Membership Records.unit requests that members either wait until a renewal 
notice. is received to send in dues payments, or consult the dues schedule ` 
in the ALA Bulletin for. es 1969, p. 620- 21, to determine the correct 
amount to send. 


pe Day will be Bosse on moi. October 21, 1969; Emphasis 
“this year Is based on the theme for the year selected by President Dix, 
"Libraries: a Resource for Human Understanding," to which is added, 
"Make your resources more effective - join ALA." Membership Day posters 
and bookmarks, division membership brochures (10 of them new), reprints, 
and new membership application forms are available free from the Member- 
BP Promotion Office, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago, IL 60611; 






j ALA has filed 
a statement with the House. ays and Means: Committee: and the Senate Finance 
Committee concerning Congress! s consideration of tax sefom derislat lon, 


ñ I . ° zoe 1 : ` 5 aa FN ^ 
1998 ~ no : AA roro 


ALA's response to the legislation, which.has been passed by the House and 
is before the Senate, is a strenuous effort to preserve intact the tax- 
exempt status of the Association, to oppose the imposition of a general 

tax on foundations, to preclude the imposition of unreasonable limitations . 
on foundation relations with instrumentalities of government, and to pre- . 
serve tax incentives for contributions of literary and art treasures to 
libraries and other educational institutions... | 


The Eighth Annual.Encyclopedia Britannica School Library Awards, given with | 
the advisory assistance of the American Association of School Librarians, `. 
have been announced for 1970. Application forms are available from most 

state school library supervisors and must be submitted no later than . 
November 17, 1969. The awards, including $5,000 in cash gifts, will go 

. to school systems showing significant development of library media serv- 
ices at the elementary school level. 





The Organization Issue of the ALA Bulletin will be published in November, as 
usual. An indispensable tool for anyone attempting to understand the _ 
Association, it will contain organization charts, a brief resume of ALA 
purposes and some of its accomplishments through the years, a guide to 
members on taking action within the Association, and information on the. 
functions and personnel of Council, the Executive Board, ALA committees, 
round tables, and divisions, including committees, sections, sub-sections, 
discussion groups and affiliates. Chapters and affiliated organizations 
will be listed with their presidents' names, and the names of ALA repre- 
sentatives to other organizations will be included. The Constitution and - 
Bylaws are contained in the issue, as are the lists of 1970 awards, cita-. 
tions, and scholarships, and of accredited. library schools, and the report . 
of the ALA Nominating Committee. : E 


The manuscript for Library Response to Urban Change, the survey of the Chicago 
Public Library, as been received by ishing Services from Dr. d 
Lowell Martin. A crash program of editing and production enables ALA to `.. 
Schedule thís major publication for early December. k 


Ruth Warncke 
Deputy Executive Director 





. ALA Conferences: Detroit, June 28-July 4, 1970; Dallas, June 20-26, 1971. Midwinter 
| Meetings: Chicago, J anuary 19-24, 1970; Los Angeles, January 18-28, 1971. 
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v fp Identifies the Genuine 
. | Treasure Trove 
Illustrated, Covers 
| | ound And Prebound 
a Children’s Books 


Available only through 


- Oreaswre O'ove authorized Library 


| Binders. A list of these 
I 2134 East Grand Avenue will be sent on request. 


FL Des Moines, lowa 


LE X og at 


- 


3€ LEE G. BURCHINAL 


Director, Division of Information 
Technology and Dissemination 
Bureau of Research 

U.S, Office of Education 


Chances are very good that right now, 
somewhere, someone is completing 
work that wil! cast useful new light on 
your particular field of interest. Or that 
of one of your colleagues. 

Chances are, too, that the results of 
this work wili be published in one of the 


more than 250 leading educational jour- ` 


nals. But which one, and when? 

You could of course read them all. Or 
you could consult the new CURRENT IN. 
DEX TO JOURNALS IN EDUCATION, (CIJE) 

CIJE is a unique collaborative enter- 
prise combining the resources of the 
Educational Resources information 
Center (ERIC) of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
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‘Anew 
and unique 


publishing . 
| venture" * 





cation, and the information handling ex- 
pertise of CCM Information Corporation, 
one of the fastest-growing companies in 
its field. 


CIJE provides a comprehensive, com- 


puter-generated monthly index to the 
published educational literature — full 
contents of over 250 major journals as 
well as relevant material from peripheral 
publications. 

Asaresearch and reference tool, CIJE 
assures the most complete coverage of 
the field ever offered, including a main 
entry section, a subject index, an author 
index, and an index to source journals. 

The main entry section is arranged by 
broad subject categories derived from 
analysis of the Thesaurus of ERIC De- 
scriptors, the standard vocabulary de- 
veloped by subject experts in education. 
Each entry also carries a unique accas- 
sion number compatible with the central 
ERIC information retrieval system. Se- 


Mo 


‘lection and indexing is being done by 


the 19 ERIC Clearinghouses and the 
ERIC Facility. Each individual article is 
indexed under an average of five sub- 
ject headings. . 

As an additional convenience, the 
Source Journal Index gives ready infor- 
mation on the availability of the full text 
of the article. 

For further reference utility, the sub- 
ject and author indexes will also be 
published semi-annually and annually 
in cumulative form. 

Subscription rate for the CURRENT 
INDEX TO JOURNALS IN EDUCATION 
(monthiy) is $34 a year. The index plus 
semi-annual and annual cumulations 
are $64 a year. To place your order, or 
request additional information, write to: 

Dept. M7 
CCM INFORMATION CORPORATION 


a subsidiary of Crowell Collier and Macmillan 
909 Third Ave., New York, N.Y. 10022 
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The Library Catalogs of 
The Hoover Institution 
on WAR, REVOLUTION, and PEACE 
Stanford University 


International in scope, the Institution's outstanding collections contain ap- 
proximately one million books and pamphlets on pones social and 
economic change in the 20th century. 


Catalog of The Western Language Collections 


63 volumes 
Prepublication price: $3850.00; after April 30, 1970: $4800.00 


Catalogs of The Western Language Serials and 
Newspaper Collections 


3 volumes 
Prepublication price: " 70.00; after April 30, 1970: $215.00 


Catalog of The Chinese Collection 


13 volumes 
Prepublication price: $720.00; after April 30, 1970: Eos 00 


Catalog of The Japanese Collection 


7 volumes 
Prepublication price: $440.00; after April 30, 1970: $550.00 


Catalog of The Arabic Collection 
; 1 volume 
Prepublication price: $65.00; After April 30, 1970: $80.00 


Catalogs of The Turkish and Persian Collections ; 
| ] volume 
Prepublication price: $55.00; pie April 30, 1970: $70.00 


1096 additional charge on orders outside the U.S. 


Descriptive material on tbese titles and a complete catalog of publications 
are available on request. 





G. K. HALL ea CO. 70 Lincoln Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02111 
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Reprint now complete! 


Nouvelle Biographie Generale 


depuis les temps les plus recules jusqu’a nos jours, avec les renseignements biblio- 
graphiques et l'indieation des sources.a consulter. 


Publiee sous la Direction de 
M. le Dr. Hoefer. 
_ 46 vols. bound in 23. 1853- 66 (reprint) $552.00 


Send your order to: 


~ ‘Slechert- Wafer x 


THE WORLD'S LEADING EE. 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKSELLERS offices in 


ENGLAND/FRANCE/ GERMANY/ Tm 
COLOMBIA/BRAZIL S 


31 East 10 Street/New York, N. Y. 10003 ` 





. are the most — made 
“ éplicas of sculptures and artifacts . .. 
from every period and culture. They . 
l can take the place of primary 
- materials in social studies, art 

education and special projects. 


Write on school letterhead for 
literature including multi-media: 


ALVA-CLASS- 
.. RESEARCH-KITS 
- on origins of writing and Africa, 


—* 


folder explaining Federal Aid. 


Liberal discounts to schools: 


ALVA MUSEUM REPLICAS, INC. 


30-30 NORTHFRN RülllFVARD , [ONG ISLAND PITVY N V 11101 m1i19% :43092.-.878n ^ 





"I 
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EBSCO SUBSCRIPTION SERVICES 


Quality, decentralized subscription service. A superior listing of foreign and domestic 
publications—~including the most esoteric titles. EBSCO offers automatic renewal ser- 


' vice, common expiration . . . and free snap-out adjustment forms for you. If you 
want real service . . . call EBSCO. 


.Call EBSCO for magazine binders, too . . . such as our 1210CFSB—~clear front, solld 
back (in Red/Green/Brown/Blue) and snap-in metal for only $3.25 each. : 


- . 


EBSCO Buliding 540 Granite Street P. O. Box 88 1366 Sutter Street 
Red Bank, N. J. 07701 Braintree, Mass. 02184 Benjamin Franklin Station San Francisco, Calif. 94109 
(201) 741-4300 . (617) 843-2383/843-2384 Washington, D. C. 20044 (415) 775-8338 


03) 321-9630 . 
415 Douglas Plaza Bldg. 826 S. Northwest Highway dard ° P, O. Box 90901 


Dallas, Texas 75225 ` Barrington, iil. 60010 P. O. Box 2070 Los Angeles, Calif: 90009 


(214) 369-7591/369-7592 (312) 381-2190/381-2191 Birmingham, Ala. 35201 (213) 772-2381 


20 
512 Nicollet Bldg. P. O, Box 5826 oe eer 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55402 Denver, Colo. 80217 
(612) 333-5081 (303) 433-3235 
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With one hand holding the Weyll Magnetic Book Support comfortably, you 
: tilt it, push books into place...and walk away! No tongue under books to 

damage bindings ...no pages torn on the wide, sturdy vertical flange... and 

it can't get ost between books. 


` 


Now used in new libraries at Grand Rapids, University o£ Missouri in Rolla, 
Suffolk County Community College and more than 300 others. For informa- 


tion, writeto WEYLL CORPORATION, Box 62, Glen Cove, N.Y. 11542. 
1234 | October 1969 
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Pflaum Books 
for Fall 


The Church and the Black Man 
by John Howard Griffin, Author of Black Like Me 


A powerful plea to the Church for racial justice 


e Dramatic Book-and-Record Combination 
e Illustrated with Griffin’s own photographs 


Griffin's penetrating insights into the real nature of white racism 
based on his own experience and interviews with leading civil rights 
figures. A recording of the voices of Father James Groppi, . 

Mathew Ahmann and Reverend Cleage pleading for justice and 
change adds impact. 'The Church's response to the Black Man's 

cause may well be triggered by this potent book-and-record combination. 


Cloth $4,95+ Paper $2,95 





. Morals, Law and Authority 


J. P. Mackey, Editor 

Contemporary Catholic thinking on 
morality and authority. Helps to lift 
the cloud of debate around the recent 
encyclical Humanae Vitae. $4.95 


Prayers for Pagans 


. Roger Bush 
orary photographs combine : 


Contem 
with radiant prose-poems as meaning- 

ful prayers addressed to God by a od 
ern "pagan.' Paper $7.50 


The Saints 
Who Never Were 


Lancelot Sheppard 


Exploding cherished myths along the 
way, the author explains how recently 
"desanctified saints" had become so 
much a part of worship. I 
A. Giniger Book $5,95 
Faith for Tomorrow 

Daniel O. Dugan 


Based on the vision of Teilhard de 
Chardin and other theologians, as well 
as on modern thinking in psychology 
and sociology, the author explains the 
meaning of faith in contemporary 
terms. Cloth $5,95 * Paper $2.95 


The Transformations 
of Childhood 


- Georges Cruchon 


Translated by Firmin O'Sullivan 
Father Cruchon studies childhood from 
uberty with an overview of 
the best t dE in child psychology. 

November - 


-7 


for modern needs. 


$70.75 ` 


Psalms "70 

A New Approach to Old Prayers 

Mary Perkins Ryan 

Designed by William Schickel 
Illustrated gift book of Psalms perti- 
nent in today's world plus an inspiring 
introduction on the appropriate prayer 
Paper:$9. 75 


The Religious Man 

A Psychological Study of Religious Attitudes 
Antoine Vergote 

Translated by Sister 

Marie-Barnard Said 

Contemporary thinking in religious 
psychology is interpreted for the non- 
professional reader. $6.95 


No Cowards 
in the Kingdom 
E. J. Cuskelly 


A book for all who wondered what hap- 
pened to the promise of Vatican II— . 
with guidance to being an effective 

Christian in today’s Church. $4.95 


The Spirit 


‘and the Human Person 


J. Massingberd Ford 

The role of the Haly Spirit in the Old 
Testament and Christian era. A plea 
for Church recognition of the spiritual 
resource of women and the sick. $5, 95 
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DAYTON, OHIO 45402 


38. WEST FIFTH STREET 
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M ede us “ « ..  Thenew Recordak Starfile micro- 
filmer, model RV-1, may be small, 
but it's large on performance. 
Though it measures only 12" high, 
16" wide and 17" deep—and : 
weighs but 22 pounds—the RV-1 
can help you charge out books 
three times faster than you can do 
it by hand. ` i 
Merely by pressing a button, you 
simultaneously record the book 
card, borrower's card, and date-due 
. card. Exposure control is auto- 
ve š matic, and in just a fraction of a 
"EA. second you have made a low- 
cost photo-accu rate microfilm rec- 


l CERECUFDPK Microfilm Systems by Kodak © 


` 
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ord that helps spot overdues 


fast. Look-up is easy, too, with a 
Recordak film reader. 

The trim, low silhouette of the 
Recordak Starfile RV-1 microfilmer 
makes it easy to look over... but 
you won't want to overlook it if. 
you're out to improve your 
library's circulation. 

For complete details, book 
an appointment with | 
Eastman Kodak Company, 
Business Systems 
Markets Division, 
Dept. G10, Rochester, 
New York 14650. 
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intellectual freedom 





When Birches Last inthe ` 
Dooryard’ Swung 

. Written by Orrin B. Dow, director of the 

 Farmingdále, : Long Island, Public Library, the 
following article is adapted from a-speech pre- 
`. sented at the Intellectual Freedom program, 
“The Censor Knocks,” on Wednesday, June 25, 
during the Atlantic City Conference. 


` It. was March 1963. A lady borrower com- 


plained that the novel, Last Temptation of 
- Christ, was blasphemous and should not be in 
the public library. I told her about the literary 
stature of the author, Nikos Kazantzakis, and 
explained the three factors which governed the 
purchase of ten copies of the book in Septem- 
ber 1960: 1) the excellent reviews, 2) the 
world-wide reputation of the author, and 3) 
. the distinctiveness of the community as seen 
-through the eyes of the professional librarians. 
In addition, I showed her the citation in the 
1961 Fiction Catalog, the double star meaning 
"most highly recommended." As far as the li- 
brary was concerned, the matter seemed closed. 

Prior to the complaint, the library's board 
of trustees had arranged for a hearing on the 


` 1963-64. budget during its April meeting. . The 


hearing was well publieized, but since little in- 
terest had been exhibited in library budgets in 
previous years, a large sr Was not ex- 
pected. 

Surprisingly, over 100 persons Janae into 

the small meeting room. As it soon developed, 
their purpose was not to question the budget, 
but, rather, to protest the inclusion of the 
Kazantzakis book in,the library collection. The 
trustees were requested to remove this novel 
on the grounds that it was “indecent, obscene, 
and blasphemous.” A promise was given to 
‘study the complaint and take such action as 
. deemed. nécessary. 
. During ¿the same spring weeks, candidates 
for the school board; as well as for the library’s 
board of trustees, vere announcing their plat- 
forms and campaigning vigorously for office. 
An avowed member of the John Birch Society, 
Edward Werner, chose to run against an in- 
eumbent of the library board on a platform 
of removing the Last Temptation of Christ and 
other indecent books from the public library. 

In the May election, the incumbent defeated 


the insurgent candidate by a vote of 2564 to. ` 


922. In the same election, however, the library 
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' budget was defeated by about. 500 votes and 


‘tthe school budget by 1000. 

The largest turnout to date, was recorded at 
the June trustees meeting, during which the 
decision on the Kazantzakis novel was rendered: 


No complaints were received on this novel 
in the more than 2% years it has been in 
Farmingdale until these past few weeks. Some 
people have now asked for the removal of this 
book from the shelves on grounds that it is 


- indecent, obscene, and blasphemous. The trus- 


tees have considered carefully these complaints 
received both in writing and verbally. We find 
these charges to be without basis in fact. 

Furthermore, and this is the prime consider- 
ation, we find no grounds whatsoever for re- 
moval of this book from the collection. The 
issue is not a religious one nor a question of 
whether or not you like the book. The issue 
is whether in the United States of America a 
group may demand and achieve the removal of 
a book because they object to it. 

We feel that the best interests of all can 
only be served by the availability in our public 


library collection of the widest possible diver- .. 


sity of responsible views and expressions. This 
book, Last Temptation of Christ, will remain 
available for general use in the Farmingdale 
Publie Library. 


For the most part, the audience was incensed. 
The crowd threatened to vote down the budget 
and to continue attending trustees meetings 


‘until they got their way. Part of the meeting 


had been set aside for a budget hearing, and 
this degenerated into an extended attack upon 
the library’s staff and trustees, with individuals 
calling out to the trustees: “You sold us down 
the river,” “Not one of you can read,” “How 
can we impeach the trustees?” 

At the September 1963 board of trustees 
meeting and at every monthly meeting through 
the following April, an audience was in attend- 
ance. It could be characterized as unfriendly. 
In the time the trustees set aside for audience 
participation, residents, led by the John. Birch 
Society member who had been defeated for a 
position on the board, posed questions and made 
statements. These generally followed the tack 
that their minds were being subverted because 
the library’s book collection contained more and. 
more left wing publications and authors, while 


‘very few “good American books” were avail- 


able. Typical comments include: 


i 
I have noted a definite subversive and leftist 
leaning to authors in a current display in the 


* 
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T libertarian’ writers. 


branch library, such as Ruth Benedict, James 
Baldwin, American Civil Liberties Union, Gor- 
don Allport and Ralph McGill. 
-I wish to bring to the board’s attention that 
` Nassau Library System Film Catalog carries 
listings by organizations infiltrated with sub- 
versives, like the American Friends Service 
Committee and the World Council of Churches. 
Someone in the library has an affinity for 
.Communist books and an aversion to American 
‘Must. I resort to legal 
means to have American books purchased? 
How much do you depend on the Library 
Journal for book selection? This publication is 
pro-socialist and biased in book selection. 


Th May 1964 a “elean up the library and 
reduce wasteful expenditures of taxpayers’ 
money” candidate was defeated by a trustee 
incumbent and the school and library budgets 
passed. : 


There continued to be contested races for 
positions on the Board of Trustees. In 1965, 
Mr. Werner ran again and was defeated. In 
1966 another Birch Society member, Carl Gor- 
ton, came forth to announce his candidacy. and 
went down in defeat. 


What kind of a public official would an ar- 
dent John Birch Society member make? This 
is the question to which residents of Farming- 
dale, Long Island, New York, are. receiving 
part of the answer after a little more than two 
years’ experience. On May 3, 1967, Carl E. 
Gorton, avowed Birch Society member, was 
elected by the voters to a five-year term as a 
trustee of the Farmingdale Publie Library. 


Gorton began his open activity for the trus- 
teeship post a month before. He removed the 
eopy of the Paris Heview from the magazine 
display shelves in the branch library. Prior to 
acting, he announced his intentions to the staff, 
based on his belief that the magazine was ob- 
scene. Furthermore, he said that it would be 
necessary to use physieal force to stop him. 
Gorton left with the magazine after once more 
_asserting that he was confiscating it and that 
any legal action the library might take would 
be' most welcome. 


Six weeks elapsed after Gorton's removal of 
. the magazine before the district attorney's of- 
fice was approached with a complaint. From 
May 24 through June 5 meetings were held 
with assistant district attorneys and judges 
while attempting to decide whether to file the 
complaint under the New York State Educa- 
tion Law covering removal from a library or 
the New York State Larceny Statute. On June 
6, an information and eomplaint was accepted 
under Section 1290 Larceny. 


` 1930 


Gorton was convicted of the charges and re- 
ceived a 30 day suspended sentence in October 
1967, 

This, then, is the framework within which 
the new trustee took office. He appeared to be 
an unreasonable fellow based upon the Paris 
Review incident. The past two years have 
shown that “unreasonable” is. à mild term by 
which, to deseribe trustee Gorton's statements 
and actions. 

He continually attacks the library staff as 
purveyors of smut, promoters of subversive 
literature, and wasters of taxpayers! money. He 
has only been specific, however, when exposing - 
the growing threat of socialistic, communistic 
doctrine to the American way of life. At board 
meetings, he attacks Tom Brandon of Brandon 
Films, the Council on Foreign Relations, the 
Ameriean Foreign Poliey Association and par- 
ticularly its Great Decisions Program, the 
Ameriean Civil Liberties Union, the United 
Nations and its Unicef program, and Martin 
Luther King, Jr. He also accuses the staff of 
lying and questions their loyalty and compe- 
tence because of membership in religious and 
minority groups. 

Outside of board meetings, his library ac- 
tivities, among others, have included: 


* An action in the New York Supreme Court 
to grant him direct access to the library office 
files at any time of the day or night. This was 
denied by the courts. 

* À midnight foray into the library's garbage 
cans. When questioned by newsmen about this, 
he replied “I’m just doing my duty, I want to 
learn as much as I ean about the library." 

* Àn assault on the assistant library direc- 
tor. Gorton twisted her arm and threw her 
against a table when she reached for the micro- 
phone of his tape recorder. The assault case - 
was thrown out of court when the judge ruled 
that Gorton had not meant to hurt her. 

e Distribution of various flyers and bumper 
stiekers attacking the library's budget and staff, 
as well as other trustees. One bumper sticker 
read “Support your local degenerate, vote YES 
on the library budget." 

* Financing, at considerable dnb ful page 
ads in local weekly papers attacking the library 
operations and other trustees. One such ad in- 
ferred that nude models were Hood in the li- 
brary's art class. 


These are illustrative of the incidents which 
have kept Mr. Gorton and the Farmingdale 
Publie Library in the newspapers during the 
past two years. 
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In May 1968 a sympathizer of Gorton was 
elected to the library board. As a result, most 
action of the trustees was passed by a vote of 
three to two. In June 1969, however, a trustee, 
pledged to support the majority, was elected 
in a five-way race. There is some debate as to 
whether the community is responding to the 
(crisis situation or whether the five-way split 
assured his victory. 

In June, also, Carl Gorton ran for a position 
on the school board and was defeated. As part 
of his platform he wanted the textbook Frem 
Left to Right removed from the school system- 
on the grounds that it contains “predominantly 
leftist propaganda.” This is similar to his cam- 
paign for library trustee and with his demand 
for removal of the Paris Review. 

What has all this meant in terms of library 
service to the community? There is no question 
but that certain books and magazines are not 
purchased because of the problems that may 
arise. A more significant factor, however, is 
the emasculated library budget. The many re- 
ductions have resulted in sizable cutbacks in 
book purchases, in laying off personnel, and in 
shortened hours of service. These are successful 
attacks, of the first magnitude, upon the Farm- 
ingdale community’s intellectual freedom. 

A. side-effect of the library's problem is the 
encouragement given other cranks to surface. 
Minutemen death threats were received by four 


library supporters and me in July 1968. Last . 


week, again, a Minutemen mailing contained 
“execution orders” for seven local people in- 
cluding the Library Director. The Nassau 
County police and the FBI have not as yet 
turned up anything that would be the basis 
of prosecution. 


Epilogue 

Mr. Dow presented this speech with full 
knowledge of possible repercussions. Immedi- 
ately following the presentation, I asked if it 
would be possible to print his remarks, A slight 
hesitation suggested an awareness of possible 
after-effects. His consent was based on the 
premise that censorship is defeated by bringing 
the facts to light 

What have the “after-effects” been? In the 
July 4 issue of the Farmingdale Observer, it 
was reported that at the meeting of the Public 
Library Board of Trustees on July 1, “Trustee 
Carl E. Gorton vigorously objected to a talk 
delivered by Library Director Orrin B. Dow 
at the American Library Association Confer- 
ence held last week in Atlantic City. ... Gorton 
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made a motion that a public hearing should be 
held so that he could answer these charges 
(contained in Mr. Dow’s speech). The motion 
was passed by a 3 to 2 vote. . . . No date was 
set." 

Gorton's objection to the Atlantic City speech 
had been preceded by decisions regarding cur- 
tailing of service. As has happened so many 
times in the last two years, the library budget 
was defeated in June. 

To quote from “Editor's Choice," April 1969 
ALA Bulletin: *. . . and it will happen all 
across the country unless librarians and li- 
brary trustees do their homework. . . . I am 
talking about the professional librarians em- 
ployed within these systems. Their tenure, 
their equity, and their career and profession is 
at stake. ... It will be interesting to see how 
the publie librarians face the gauntlet. ... My 
cynical guess is that too many of them will look 
the other way in hopes it will all go away." 

Dow is standing up to his problem. Will you? 


* * * 


Are you prepared to defend intelleetual free- 
dom? Are you prepared to fight censorship? 
Are you informed about what groups are at- 
taeking library materials, what materials are 
being attaeked and how? 

Do you subseribe to the Newsletter on Intel- 
lectual Freedom? The Newsletter provides 
facts. Facts are necessary to defend intellectual 
freedom. Facts are necessary to fight censor- 
ship. 

The Newsletter on Intellectual Freedom is- 
sued bi-monthly by the Intellectual Freedom 
Committee of the American Library Associa- 
tion. Edited by LeRoy Charles Merritt, dean, 
School of Librarianship, University of Oregon. 
Subscriptions available from the ALA Sub- 
scription Department. $5 per year. [] 


\ 





NEW. YORK CITY 
Book-Importer 


Has openings for CATALOGERS. 


EO gt of French or German necessary, also 
good typing. : 


Salary according to experience, 










Interesting job with a future. 


MARY S. ROSENBERG INC. 
100 W. 72nd St. (Dept. 2!) 
New York, N. Y. 10023 
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y meinen reports 





ET Germaine Krettek and Eileen D. Cooke 


, 
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ax Reform ` 


"HR 18270, the 263-page, conioréhiedsive tax 
.feform bill passed by the House August 8, 394 


(io 30, is now in the hearings stage in me Sen- 


Long (D-La.). In announcing that they would 
begin consideration of the. bill September. 4, 
with the Secretary of the Treasury as the first 


` witness, Sen. Long stated that nearly 700 wit- 


nesses had requested time to testify on the 
many complieated provisions of the House bill. 


; 1f all these individuals are given an oppor- 
 tunity to appear, 
-bill ean pass in this first session of the 91st - 


it seems doubtful.that the 


Congress, even though Sen. Long announced 
earlier that he expected to complete hearings 


no p^ October 8 and begin “marking up" the bill. 
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| ' the omnibus tax reform bill. 
'.., are growing. Depending on political pressures, 


In faet, after only the Treasury officials had 
“appeared, questions were being: raised as. to 
the feasibility of Senate passage this year of 
Odds against it 


some of the more urgent issues, like repeal of 
the 7 per cent investment tax credit, may be 
eonsidered and passed this year as ER 
_ Proposals. 

In any event, repeating the E taken 


- with the House Ways ànd Means Committee, 


-ALA has prepared a statement for the Senate 
-Finance Committee, urging support forthe 
' House-passed provision re foundations which 
. defines associations of libraries under the new 
~ term “operating foundation," rather than as a 
“private foundation" as originally ‘proposed. 
‘Designation as a “private foundation” would 
‘have a seriously damaging effect on ALA’s 
legislative activities, its various projects, and 
its opportunities to receive foundation grants. 

: Anticipating the great number of individuals 
"and organizations interested in the tax measure 
and the proportionately large number of re- 
quests that would be made for time to present 
.testimony, ALA has confined its statement to 
four specific proposals of concern: 1) the defi- 
nition of a “Private Foundation"; 2) the 
imposition of a tax equal to 7% per, cent of 
. the' net investment income of every Private 
"Foundation; ; 3) the limitation of the right of 


^5" sPrivate Foundations to communicate with 
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menberi, and employees of a legislative body 


or others participating in the formulation of 


legislation: ; and. 4) the revision of the tax ` 


treatment of contributions of appreciated 
property. In addition, ALA has been working 
since last spring in conjunction with other 


similar associations, foundation representatives, - 
and through such organizations as the Urban: 


Coalition and the National Civil Liberties 
Clearing House to see to it that all points of 


mutual concern are being covered, Subse- . 
quently, it was particularly gratifying to learn : 


that this cooperative: procedure is precisely. 


what the Senate Finance Committee is urging 


1 š 
` upon witnesses who have a common interest 


and a, common position on certain tax provi- 
sions.. They are requesting that testimony be 


consolidated and that a single spokesman be: 


designated to present the common viewpoint. 


In addition, the Association has offered to 
work ‘closely with the Internal Revenue’ Ser- 
vice to develop meaningful criteria for the ap- 
praisal of literary property in connection with 


the provision in the bill relating to the tax. 


treatment afforded charitable contributions of 


appreciated art, literature, and other. tangible 


property of similar character. ` 

A fuller explanation of ALA’s position on 
HR 13270 in respect to the four. issues men- 
tioned above might be summarized by the fol- 


lowing excerpts: from the statement prepared 


for the Senate Finance Committee: 


1. The Association strongly supports the ex- 
clusion of those membership organizations, like 
itself, carrying on’ extensive educational, 


scholarly, Scientific, and charitable activities f 


from the definition of a “Private Foundation” 
where such members contribute significantly to 
the support of such activities . . . There is, in 


our view, no rational basis for distinguishing 5 
between a 501 (c) (3) organization receiving... 


its support from direct or indirect public con- 


tributions described in Sertion 170 (b) (A). 


(vi) of the Internal Revenue Code and an or- 
ganization, such as the American Library 
Association, receiving its support from its 


members, particularly when the public interest ' 
is more certain to be served and protected ifo 


it not merely pays the bills for a 501 (e) (3). 
organization but affirmatively and democrati- . 
cally. - participates in its management and 
activities. 
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2. The American Library Association has for 
many years conducted programs of great na- 


tional and international significance to educa- 


tion and scholarly research. Many of the 
most significant of these programs have been 
supported by organizations, such as the Council 
on Library Resources, the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, the Knapp Foundation, the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and the Ford Foundation, to name 
but a few, which HR 18270 would appear to 
classify as “Private Foundations” . . . Obvi- 
ously, the primary -objective of the tax is not 
to produce revenue . . . the tax cannot be to 
.defray the costs to the government of auditing 
and supervising the foundations and adminis- 
tering the laws applicable to them . . . the tax 
must represent a marked departure from the 
long-accepted Congressional policy of encour- 
aging private eleemosynary endeavors. The 
Association affirms its support of this policy 
and strenuously opposes any departure from 
it... We submit that, in lieu of the proposed 
tax, the Committee consider the imposition of 
an audit fee to cover the cost to the govern- 
ment of administering Private Foundations. 


9. The Association is concerned ... that Sub- 
section (c) of Section 4945 as proposed in 
Section 101 (b) of the Act is broader than the 
Congressional policy and.introduces uncertain- 


< 





ties which would discourage foundations from 
supporting many legitimate and worthwhile 
activities. [Accordingly, the Association rec- 
ommends modifying language to reflect less 
stringent restrictions which would permit 
foundations to make available to legislative . 
bodies the results of non-partisan analysis, 
study or research, or non-partisan technical 
assistance. | 


4. The present tax treatment afforded contri- 
butions of appreciated property has greatly 
encouraged owners of irreplaceable books, doc- 
uments, pictures, and other personal property 
to eontribute such treasures to exempt insti- 
tutions. In turn, these institutions have made 
these treasures available to the public and have 
provided for their preservation. The resuit 
has been a vast aecretion of the art and litera- 
ture available to the publie and future genera- 
tions . . . In opposing a change in the tax 
treatment afforded charitable contributions of' 
appreciated art, literature, and other tangible 
personal property of similar character, the 
Association does not ignore the abuses which 
have oecurred involving inflated and specious 
appraisals. However, the Association believes 
that these abuses are better cured by Internal 
Revenue Service review of appraisals rather 
than by a change in tax treatment. [] | 
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by John A. McCrossan, assistant professor, 
Department of Library. Science, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor 48104. 

This department will announce and comment 
on a variety of topics—new programs, demon- 
stration amd research projects, and experi- 
ments. Both successful and unsuccessful 
aspects of projects will be mentioned. Some of 
the subjects which are considered particularly 
appropriate are experiments in library services 
for the disadvantaged, automation of techni- 
cal processes, and innovative teaching methods 
used in library schools. We are also interested 
in notes on preliminary or final results of ex- 
periments or research projects. 

‘If you have a project to report, please for- 
ward a description of it. Just a few paragraphs 
will usually be sufficient. Indicate both the 
successes and problems which were encoun- 
tered and discuss how you dealt with the 
problems. If you are describing a service pro- 
gram, some details about user reaction to it are 
important. In some cases a few statistics will 
be helpful, such as costs, number of users, and 
amount of use. If the program failed com- 
pletely, send information about it anyway. 
Other librarians may benefit by the misfire. 
If you request anonymity, this will be granted. 


Public Library Services for 
Canadian Indians 


If you had to organize library services for In- 
dians—adults and children—living in small and 
often remote communities, what kinds of prob- 
lems would you encounter? What types of ma- 
terials and services would be most suitable for 
such communities, and how would you deter- 
mine their suitability? What would be the best 
organizational patterns for service? 

Mrs. Edith Adamson, library consultant in 
the Canadian Department of Indian Affairs 
and Northern Development, sent me a letter 
in which she described the experiences of Can- 
adian librarians in just such a situation. The 
Canadian federal government now provides 
money to assist Indian Bands to secure library 
services from existing regional or provincial 
libraries. Since the Bands are quite small, the 
largest having 5000 population, the only effec- 
tive form of library service is that which can 
be provided through large library systems. 
The government will give $1.50 per capita for 
library services to any Band which has agreed 
to contribute 10¢ per capita from its own funds. 

According to Mrs. Adamson, this is the first 
program of its kind. No such service is offered 
to Indian tribes on reservations by the United 
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States Bureau of Indian Affairs. Several Ameri- 
can state libraries are considering such ser- 
vice, but apparently none has yet initiated it. 
Once the Band receives its grant from the 
Canadian government, it applies for service 
from a regional or provincial library system. 
If no such system is conveniently located, ap- 
plication may be made to a municipal public 
library. The Band usually has two options as 
to type of service from the library system. It 
may establish a library on its own territory, 
or it may make arrangements to use a library 
in a non-Indian community. Professional li- 
brarians in the library system supervise se- 
lection, ordering, and processing of materials. 
At present, forty-six Bands, located in every 
province except Prince. Edward Island, which 
has only one Band, receive library grants and 
have pledged Band funds for library services. 
After the libraries are organized, problems 
arise about the types of library materials to 
be supplied. Mrs. Adamson notes that the 
regional librarians who select the materials 
assumed that they could choose a good, bal- 
anced collection, put it in the Band libraries, 
and it would circulate. They found, however, 
that many of the materials selected were not 
of interest to Band members. She writes: 
Some of the more forward-looking librarians 
are now taking steps to ascertain the real needs 
and interests of the Indian community, so that 
they may then supply more appropriate books 
and other library materials. 
Librarians have found that the Indian com- 
munities vary considerably in their character- 
istics, and there is no “magie formula" for 
selecting materials for all of them. Naturally, 
many of the books about Indians are popular. 
However, some of the readers are quite criti- 
cal of those books written by non-Indians which 
depict Indians as museum objects or as savage 
or inferior people. They also dislike books 
which treat Indians in a condescending way. 
Also, books which purport to deal with the 
Indians of North America but actually include 
only the Indians of the United States are not 
very popular with Canadian Indians. (I am 
sure all this reminds librarians who work in 
the inner city of the problems of finding suit- 
able materials for black readers.) Perhaps the 
only satisfactory answer to this problem is to 
encourage writing by Indians which has a dis- 
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tinctive Indian point of view. Some such books 


^ have been written, but many more are needed. 


. Another problem is related to library staff. 
Mrs. Adamson states that professional librari- 
ans who administer the service need to develop 
^ insight into other cultures and become oriented 
to people “rather than as they are at present, 
-to books and other media." She argues that li- 


_. +: "brarians need to take refresher courses in com- 
',. munity survey work and in other out-reach 


-techniques if they are really going to meet 


. the needs of Indians and of PINO who are 


"library poor." 

The Band libraries are staffed by a member 
. of the Band who is appointed by the Band li- 
. brary board or committee. This person is given 
in-service training by the regional library, and, 
in time, should be able to act as a liaison be- 
tween that library and the Band. It will take 
_ considerable time to work out adequate train- 
ing methods, but the Band librarians seem to 


| be making excellent beginnings. 


Other problems are related to the poverty 
of rural areas. As in much of the United States, 
rural Canada is poor and has diffieulty financ- 
` ing library services. Moreover, it is very diffi- 
cult tò persuade library school graduates to 
` take positions in rural areas. 

Library service must be geared to the needs 
and interests of the community being ‘served, 
or the people will not use the service, whether 
the community is middle-class white, poor black, 
or rural Indian. Canadian librarians who work 
with Indians have found this out, and they are 
taking steps to ascertain what the: Indians 
really need and want. 

In the Publie Library Inquiry, it was found 
that few poor people used libraries. The in- 
vestigators concluded that the poor were not 
interested in library materials, and they ad- 
vised librarians to concentrate on services for 
the middlé-class people who did use libraries. 
However, many librarians now believe that the 
real reason the poor did not patronize libraries 
was that libraries did not have materials of 
interest to them or materials which they were 
able to understand easily, since many of. them 


` have rather low reading skill. Some American 


librarians who work in the inner city are find- 
ing that poor blacks and Spanish-speaking peo- 
ple will use libraries if libraries stock the kinds 
of materials these people need. 


Noon-hour Talks for Adults 
. One of the most successful library adult edu- 


` eation programs of all time is the Enoch Pratt 


Free Library's series of Wednesday Noon-hour 
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Book Talks. The series was initiated in 1948 
and has been flourishing ever since. Richard 
Hart, chairman of Pratt’s Humanities Depart- 
ment, has been moderator of the series since ' 
its inception. 

The Noon-hour Talks have-always been close- 
ly related to pressing issues of the time—social, ` 
politieal, ete. Within the past several years, 
there have been a number of lectures devoted 
to problems of the inner city, crime, drugs, 
sex, and the war in Vietnam-—all topies of 
consuming interest in the late 1960's. | 

The first Noon-hour Talk was given on Sep- 
tember 15, 1943, and was concerned with a 
subject which was then cf great interest to 
thinking Americans. Dr. W. M. Gewehr, history 
professor at the University of Maryland, spoke 
on “American Isolation—Ideal of Reality.” 

After World War II, many of the lecturers. 
spoke about the hopes and problems of the 
peace. In the fifties, a number of the speakers 
dealt with Korea, relations with the Communist 
world, civil rights, and the developing coun- 
tries. In the early sixties, there were frequent 
talks on Vietnam, race relations, nuclear dis- 
armament, and crime and delinquency. 

Since the beginning of the series, there has. 
been an emphasis on other parts of the world, 
partly because Hart believes that Americans 
have been living in a kine of isolation. Many 
of the speakers have been people who have 
lived in other. countries and have the knowledge 
and skill to make discerning observations about 
them. 

When selecting. speakers, Hart attempts to 
get people who-are extremely well informed 
and very competent to pass on ideas and infor- 
mation to the audience. He wants those who 
are interested in helping people understand, 
rather than those who will try to persuade 


listeners to accept a particular point of view. 


He always avoids the “fanatical or special 
pleader." j 
How does a librarian secure good speakers 


for programs of this type? The Noon-hour | 
Talks require thirty-five speakers per year, 


and the only compensation they receive is a: 
free lunch. Hart has been able to persuade 
many eminent people who are excellent speak- 
ers to appear in the series—scientists, scholars, 
diplomats, novelists, poets, and news analysts. 
He attributes his success to two circumstances: 
First, the prestige of the Pratt Library and 
the regard, one might almost say affection," 
which many Baltimore authors, scholars, jour- 
nalists, and community leaders feel for this . 


library. Second, as I was born and educated in 
Baltimore and have spent forty years on the 
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library staff, I have, not surprisingly, developed 
close and cordial relations with some hundreds 
of able and intelligent people. It is always 
easier to get a friend to do a job for noth- 
ing than to solicit a similar kindness from a 
stranger. f 


The -size of the audience is generally ditis: 


- good, ranging from thirty-five to over three 
‘hundred, and “each talk brings out a special 
audience.” Hart feels the ‘groups should. be 
larger, however. He wrote: 

As you are well’ aware, it is a eae, to 
secure adequate attendance at any adult activ- 


ity these days; I. might say that. attendance is 
_ seldom what it should be in terms of reputa- 


tion of the speaker and quality of the discus- 


sion. In a word, as in all large eastern cities, 
educated middle-class readers, especially women, 


are more reluctant to come to activities in the . 


downtown district than they used to be. 

Most of. the audience are intelligent, well- 
read people; therefore, the talks stimulate seri- 
ous and animated discussion. In some cases, 


the discussion is prolonged well beyond the al- © 


'lotted time. "The talks also arouse. considerable 
interest in library materials and result in many 
requests for specific Qs or for materials on 
. a subject. 

The titles of the talks given during the past 
year give an idea of how timely ang interesting 
the series is: 


- 


“Who Controls Our Schools?” Mr. Kenneth | 


J. Rabben, education ‘editor, ukasa News 


: American. E 
.*A New. Look at ‘Baltimore’s Ghetto Prob- 


lems," Mr. Frank Ellis, executive director, Bal- 
timore Community Action Agency. - 

' “Changing Patterns in Soviet Leadership,” 
Dr. Jerome M. Gilison, assistant professor of 
po ical science, The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity 

“Regional Rapid Transit for Baltimore: Who 
. Needs It?” . Mr. Garrison Ellis, director. of 
Bian Relations Regional Planning Coun- 
ei 


“The New Negro in American: Film, ‘i Dr 


` Thomas R. Cripps, professor of history, Mor- 

gan State College. ' 

; *Medical Ethics. and the Living Dead," Dr. 
. Louis C. Lasagna, associate professor of "inedi- 

cine and pharmacology, The Johns pop 

University. 


Lecture series and other adult educational 


activities have been important parts of library 


services for many years. It is always discon- 
certing to me when à librarian states that such 
programs are a current fad and that the li- 
brary's only. proper function is the provision 


of materials and information. Libraries have - 


sponsored educational activities, or assisted 
existing educational groups to sponsor activi- 
ties, for many years. In fact, in a number of 


states, the enabling laws for public libraries, 
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which were written many years ago, stated ` 


that local libraries could use tax money for.lëéc- ` 
tures and other educational programs. If. any- 
one doesn't believe this, drop me a line and, 
Pll provide chapter and verse. . 

Activities. do stimulate the use of librazy: 
materials, as Hart points out in the case of 


‘the Noon-hour Talks. Any library which is ' 


experiencing a drop in circulation should initi- 
ate a variety of educational programs, and ` 
perhaps its circulation will rise. 


I know that many libraries—-public, academic, l 


and school—have excellent lectures and other 
programs, and I would be very pleased if the 
librarians would. write me about them. 


Library: Services and Collections Course `... 
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A major revision of the master's curriculum P 


based on a two-year study by the faculty ' of ` 
Indiana University’s Graduate Library Sehool.. 


has resulted in. many changes. One is the cre- 


ation of a new course. It is entitled, "Library 


Services and Collections." The purpose of the ` 
course is to help students focus on people rather © 


than on the library institution per se. 


The class is taught in the traditional team-. . 


teaching format by Margaret R. Sheviak, the. 
School's expert in materials and services for' 
children and young adults, and Dr. Peter Hiatt, 


` whose major interest is services in all types of 


libraries. 


The course has a four-part structure: Li An °. 


exploration of the “community” of each type 


of library. That is, what are the needs and in-- 
' terests of the library's clientele and potential ': 
clientele? This is nothing more than the tradi-: | 
. tional, if still too often overlooked, ORUM 


survey approach. 


2. A brief examination of the commonly ac-. M 


cepted objectives of each of the major types 
of libraries. (college, public, school, special, . 
state, university, and information. conter). 


3. A study of how the librarian selects -— 


propriate services and develops a coherent pro- 


- gram of services based on Commu needs ane 


library objectives. 
4. A study of materials appropriate for ful... 
filling services. At the close of the course, the 


class explores means of evaluating services, 
bringing it full circle to the community served. ~ - 

In examining other courses, at Indiana and `` 
elsewhere, Miss Sheviak and Dr. Hiatt identi-. 


fied a tendency to focus on materials and how 


. they can be used through services rather than 
focusing on people and developing services and - 
eollections from that base. They believe that . 
the former method is impractical and unsound. 
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Although some time is spent surveying cur- 
rent examples of services (in fact, a list of 
about two hundred traditional library services 
is handed out), the team spend a good deal 
more time discussing with the students how to 
develop new, appropriate services to meet spe- 
cific community needs or problems. . 

The eourse bears down as much as possible 
on the user and his evaluation of materials. 
For example, Bernice MacDonald spoke to the 
class about the New York Publice Library’s de- 
mand selection policy. The class has also ex- 
amined the University of Wisconsin's Literacy 
Materials Reading Project, a study of materi- 
als for the disadvantaged being conducted by 
Helen Lyman. Students also examined and eval- 
uated the ALA Adult Services Division’s “Books 
for Adults Beginning to Read." 

Both teachers have noticed that whenever 
. particularly difficult, even unresolvable prob- 
lems are discussed, there is a very strong 
sense of excitement within the class, Perhaps 
this is one of the clearest indications of the 
promise of change in the library field. 


Handicapped Readers 

It’s one thing to read about or hear a talk 
about the problems of the severely handicapped, 
and quite another thing to see them and hear 
them speak for themselves. 

‘Librarians who attended a federally-financed 
Institute on Library Services for the Non-In- 
stitutionalized Handicapped at the University 
of Michigan Library School had the opportunity 
to hear a panel of four handicapped readers 
frankly discuss their joys and problems in use 
of library materials and services. 

One of the handicapped readers was a middle- 
aged blind lawyer. He made a strong point of 
the fact that the handicapped are just like 
everyone else, except that they have severe 
physical impairments. “A blind man is just a 
normal man who has bad eyesight,” he said. 
He criticized librarians who always try to re- 
form the blind by giving them only “nice” 
books. .There are moral blind people and im- 
moral blind people, he argued, just like the 
non-blind, and if a blind man wants a dirty 
book, the librarian should give it to him. 

A young man who had just recently gradu- 
ated from high school was another panel mem- 
ber. He has cerebral palsy. He is mobile but 
has difficulty coordinating his limbs and has 
problems in focusing his eyes. In spite of his 
physical limitations, he graduated with honors, 
having a 3.7 average. The librarians were very 
impressed by his creativity in discussing solu- 
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tions to problems associated with the use of spe- 
eial library materials and equipment designed 
for the blind and physically handicapped. 
The other two panel members had been 
served by a Visiting Librarian Service initiated . 
about two years ago by their local public li- 
brary and then discontinued about a year later 
due to lack of funds. One was a young man 
with a severe birth defect who has never been . 
able to use his arms or legs. Some of the li- 
brarians were quite surprised by his intelli- 
gence, his friendliness, his pleasant manner, and 
his ability to speak so well. He told how he 
spends most of his time on the floor, and that’s 
where he does his reading. He had never been a 
reader until one day, just after he had finished 
high school, the visiting librarian came to his 
house and introduced him to the excitement of 


. reading. He said he would be forever grateful 


for this introduction to a world he did not 
know, but he was extremely disappointed that 
the service had been discontinued. 

The fourth panel member had also been 
served by the same librarian until the service 
had been discontinued. She was a middle-aged 
woman permanently confined to a wheelchair 
because of cerebral palsy. She gave a very 
moving presentation. She told how happy she 
had:been when the local library initiated its 
delivery service. She read a book a day, and 
she read on a wide variety of topies. Since the 
Visiting Librarian Service had stopped, she 
has had great difficulty getting the books she 
wants. With some emotion she asked, “Why 
can’t libraries deliver books to the home- 
bound?" No one had an answer. 

Probably the most important thing about this. 
panel was that they convinced the librarians 
present that the handicapved are extraordinary, 
yet normal people, not different from anyone 
else. The only difference is that they have se- 
vere impairments which make special types of 
social and health services necessary, including 
speeial kinds of library raaterials and services. 


Student Participation at Illinois 

In the June issue, I diseussed the new trend 
toward student participation in decision mak- 
ing in library schools. Since then, I have re- 
ceived communications from several other li- 
brary schools about what they are doing to in- 
volve students in the decision-making process. 
The following came from Dr. Herbert Goldhor, 
director of the Graduzte School of Library 
Science, University of Illinois: 

In 1968/69, for the first time, this School 
added students to a faculty committee. Three 
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students, chosen by the five-man Student Coun- 
cil elected by all students in the School, were 
added to the Curriculum Committee of three 
instructors. The faculty members agree that 
the students made a real contribution to the. 
Committee’s work. We'll continue this arrange- 
ment in the future. In addition the faculty 
have agreed that, beginning in the fall of 1969, 
the Student Council will be invited to designate 
two students to attend faculty. meetings with 
the right to vote. This compares to fifteen 


persons who now attend and vote. C] ZaM r) Please send me copies of 


your new CHICOREL INDEX TO PLAYS 
IN ANTHOLOGIES @ $14.40 plus 75? 
each for postage and handling. (In 
New York, please add sales tax.) 


[] Please place my standing order 
for the series, bill me as issued. 


i CHICOREL LIBRARY PUBLISHING CO. 
330 W. 58 Street, New York 10019 
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Chiang's Now Model .. . Price $54.50 


CATALOG CARD DUPLICATOR 


Important improvements achieved from wide ex- 
perience, assure to produce high quality ca 
cards, with enlarged space good also for printing 
post-card, book card, book pocket, address, etc. 
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Plus new features in stencil and new ink 
to dry in 10 minutes. 





VOLUME 1 
i : ... indexes plays of all types, in English 
ATTENTION LIBRARIANS ` and in translation, Broadway to Off-Off- 
=. Broadway, plays for children, texts, 
Arte / H Istoria | radio and TV, etc. 


"Unique, quick, comprehensive, 
uncomplicated...", Celeste Ashley, 


Educacion/Teatro — ated. ey, 
. ` x u x Theatre Librarian, Stanford University. 
Biografias / Ficcion “Fills the void in play anthology index- 


If you cannot read the above six ing since 1962," Marvin Scilkin, Orange 
words but your patrons can—you Public Library. 

need international Book Reprints, In one alphabetical arrangement full 

Inc. 1969 Catalog. l bibliographic information: entry by - 
This large and comprehensive cata- anthology title, editor, play title, play- 
log of Spanish books (U.S.L.S. in wright; entries give publisher, place, 
paper, binding, etc.) has selected year, pages, LC number, price. 

titles and brief summaries-of con- Descriptive note and contents. 


tents in both Spanish and English. No double-look- 

Send for your catalog today to insure VES B eese ERU ur eR 

MEI M ud — public, high ^| librarian who knows problems of the 
ge or university — has rofession | Richard Samuelso 

books that all- your patrons can read : PL. n College, NT duc 


. ho matter what the language. 
For further details and free catalog, Special pre-publication offer ... good 
write today to: until December 31, 1969. The price of 
INTERNATIONAL admission only $14 40 (Reg. Pelé 00) in 
BOOK REPRINTS, INC. . i the U.S.A. & Canada 

P. O. Box 3363 * Norland Station CHICOREL LIBRARY PUBLISHING CO. 
Miami, Florida 33169 330 West 58 St. New York, N.Y. 10019 

Telephone (212) 246-1743 
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AND NATIONAL 


-UN ION CATALOG AUTHOR LISTS, 1942-1962: 


«ro. A twenty-one year supplement to 
A Catalog of Books Represented 
Cw]. by Library of Congress Printed ` 
eee " Cards, bringing together in one 
Wut alphabet material from the . 

a ;following Library of Congress 

D x * quinquennial printed catalogs: ` 


vo E Catalog of Books Represented 
HAT. ' by Library of Congress Printed 
Vll: Cards—Supplement (1942 ) 
ust 2. 1947) 

Hie | 
cO m The Library of Congress Author 
zi -. . Catalog, 1948-1952 


' E The National Union Catalog: 
C4 A Cumulative Author List, 


cus. 7953-1957 

. AA 3 [LJ 

UE ' ; 
we ^ Eu The National Union Catalog: 
PA A Cumulative Author List, 
"t 1958-1962 

Du 

` ^ 
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A Master Cumulation . 


Bl with about twenty-five percent of Gale's 152-volume Library 
of Congress and National Union Catalog Author Lists, 1942-1 962: 


A Master Cumulation completed, user response to the first 


volumes is unanimously enthusiastic. The consensus is that 
Gale’s cumulation of the four supplements to A Catalog of Books 
| Represented by Library of Congress Printed Cards (published 


1942) will be one of the most conveniently useful bibliographical 
and cataloging tools i in the library. 


LIBRARY 
OF CONGRESS: 


The set will cumulate the Library of Congress cataloging 


represented by printed cards issued during the twenty-one years, 
1942-1962, and cataloging for the National Union Catalog by 
other North American libraries from 1956 through 1962, a total 
of about 2,600,000 entries. ^ ` 


The standard. of excellence established with the first volume - 


of LC-NUC Author Lists, 1942-1962, and sustained through 
subsequent volumes, reflects the experience and professionalism 


technicians, Their proficiency in making logical, consistent, and 
practical editoria! judgments, based on modern rules, has per- 


mitted them to plan the organization of entries to most effectively 
meet the needs of the library. The savings in search time alone 
for anyone who uses LC printed catalogs frequently is an eco- 
nomic factor of major consequence. 


a ~ 


- of Gale's skilled staff of librarians, linguists, specialists, and, i 


LC-NUC Author Lists, 1942-1962, merits your serious con- 


sideration. Order and use the published volumes free for thirty 


‘days. Let us know when you have decided to keep them and 
: we'll bill you as volumes are delivered at $19.00 each. The total '. 


cost is $2,888.00. If, for any reason, they don't work for you, 


return the volumes to us and you will be under no furthér l 


obligation. | 


l 


BOOK TOWER 


x` 


GALE RESEARCH COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 48226 ^ 
Kod 
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Automated Circulation System E 


at Midwestern University E 


Charles D. Heineke and Calvin J. Boyer 


It is probable that Midwestern University's 
Moffett Library is presently the only aca- 
demic library in the United States which 
. has a second generation, shared-time, online 
. automated circulation system in operation. 
Installed in November 1967, the system, 
employing an IBM 1401 computer coupled 
with an IBM 1030 Data Collection System 
(a 1031 Input Station and a 1033 Printer), 
accurately and rapidly charges, discharges, 
and lists all materials in circulation, as 
well as detects overdue materials, prepares 
notices, and computes fines. It is unique in 
college and university library applications, 
as well as in computer applications general- 
(1) in its use of a second generation 
computer (2) in an online capacity (3) with 
interrupt capability. 
Though few libraries have already in- 


i ‘Stalled - online automated circulation sys- 
Val E Fy ; 















tems, fewer, if any, have done so without E 
employing either a third generation com- , Eo 
puter or a computer dedicated solely to y e 
library operations—solutions which have x 
prevented most libraries from going online, EU. 
This installation has demonstrated that a m 
second generation computer can be used - és 
successfully in an online capacity without am E 
dominating expensive computer time, by | »u 
using an interrupt feature which allows — 
the library to interrupt a program already. j n 
in progress in the computer, complete the ` 
library’s transaction, and resume the orig- __ 
inal program, all in a fraction of a second. 
Thus, the library has the advantage of on- 2 
line operation without the expensive dis- ` D 
advantages of a dedicated computer. 

In view of the already widespread avail- RE 
ability of the IBM 1400 series computer to- 5 y 
campuses and libraries, it is particularia i 
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noteworthy that such a system could be 
designed to provide online capacity for 
nearly-simultaneous data processing for 
many university departments. The proven 
reliability of this series and the likelihood 
that even more of this generation will be- 
come available as they are replaced in the 
commercial world by the IBM 360 series, 
makes this new application one that admin- 
istrators and librarians will want to con- 
sider before selecting an automated system. 


Background of the project 


The idea for the system developed as a 
result of the orientation which Dr. Nicho- 
las W. Quick, then vice-president and dean 
of Instruction, received at a one-week IBM 
customer executive training school in San 
Jose, California. Aware of what computers 
could do for the university, Dr. Quick 
determined to obtain such services for Mid- 
western, with particular emphasis on ad- 
ministrative functions. Also aware of the 
good publicity value inherent in an auto- 
mation project, he sought to do something 
unique, but sound, with automation. 

Since the university did not have sufficient 
funds to underwrite the project, aid from 
private sources was sought. The J. J. Per- 
kins and Charles N. Prothro families of 
Wichita Falls agreed to provide $200,000, 
with the stipulations that half of that 
amount would be used to buy library 
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Mr. Boyer is director of libraries, and Mr. 
Heineke is assistant director for public ser- 
vices, Moffett Library, Midwestern Univ., 
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materials and that half would be combined 
with university funds to provide automa- 
tion for the university, including an auto- 
mated circulation system for the library. 


It was agreed that the system must be 
online, but it must also be able to serve 
other university departments while provid- 
ing continuous cireulation service during 
the library's many hours of operation. The 
system must, therefore, be capable of online 
multiprogramming, or similar ability. 


Though an IBM System 360/Model 40 
was originally desired, it became obvious 
that it could not be purchased with the 
funds available. What could be purchased 
was an IBM 1401 system. The question 
then was, could the 1401 system provide 
online quasi-multiprogramming? IBM of- 
ficials knew of no record of its having been 
done, but Mr. Farrald G. Belote, a local 
IBM representative, said it was theoreti- 
cally possible. With his insistence, Mr. Bob 
Bounds, then a local IBM systems engineer, 
and Mr. Jack Frost, the university's direc- 
tor of data processing, set out to do the 
job, assisted by Mr. Pete Long, an IBM 
field engineer. 

The equipment was ordered in February 
1967, and by early June, the 1401 and its 
components had arrived. In the meantime, 
the programming for the Registrar's Office's 
student records project had been completed, 
and some reports for the first summer 
session were run the day the computer 
"was installed. Since the remote terminals 
and the transmission control unit did not 
arrive until near the end of September, the 
circulation program was not written until 
October. The program and equipment were 
tested during October and November, and 
on November 20, 1967, the online circula- 
tion system became a reality when Mrs. J. J. 
Perkins of Wichita Falls officially checked 
out the first book. 

While all that was happening, the library 
was busy converting the book collection to 
the automated system. Master book cards 
were keypunched from the shelflist, re- 
produced,! and matched with the appro- 
priate books. Since the old book pockets 
were too small for the punched cards, they 
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had to be torn out and new ones were 
typed and glued in. 

During this time, the library was also 
(and still is) in the process of converting 
the book collection to the Library of Con- 
gress (LC) classification system. All new 
books were automatically classified accord- 
ing to LC and prepared for the automated 
circulation system, and work continued on 
the existing collection as time permitted. 

The Student Services Office, which is re- 
sponsible for the issuance of official univer- 
sity identification cards, cooperated with 
the automation project by issuing a lami- 
nated, machine-readable badge to all stu- 
dents, faculty, and staff during the Fall 
registration (and as needed during other 
registration periods). The badge, made for 
an estimated cost of fifteen cents each 
(including labor), is used for an entire 
university year. 


Description of the system 


As already indicated, this system is 
based on an IBM 1401 central processing 
unit (with a 16,000 position capacity) and 
its related equipment. That equipment in- 
cludes a 1406 storage unit, a 1311 Model 4 
disk storage drive, two 1311 Model 2 disk 
storage drives, a 1409 console auxiliary, a 
1402 card read/punch, and a 1403 printer. 

Since the Library’s 1030 Data Collection 
System (1031 input station and 1033 
printer) is located across campus from the 
Data Processing Center, a teleprocessing 
(remote control) function is handled by a 
1026 transmission control unit which con- 
nects the input/output (I/O) devices in the 
library with the computer installation, via 
an underground cable. The 1026 acts as a 
switchboard operator between the computer 
and the library’s I/O devices. 

The system’s documents includes the mas- 
ter book card (one for each book); the 
patron identification badge: daily reports 
of library activity, cumulative circulation, 
and delinquent borrowers and materials ; 
and postcards to be mailed to delinquents 
(all discussed below in greater detail). The 
program is written in autocoder computer 
language. 

The nearly-simultaneous data processing 
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feature, which is the key to this online ‘ye ag p 
tem, results from a monitor program which ` 
causes the computer to continually poll the E. 
1026 transmission control unit while run- ` 
ning the main processing job (e.g., payroll, 
grade reports, inventory, etc.). When the ` 
1026 indicates that a transaction is being ` 
made in the library, the electronic buffer a 3 
in the 1026 is filled, there is a slight inter- = 
ruption in the main processing job ( scarce- E 
ly noticeable) while the transaction is being ` 
transferred into the system, where it is 4 E 
processed, and then the main processing job | » p. 
and the polling are resumed while a mes- . d 
sage is sent back to the 1026, which sends ` s » 
it to the 1033 printer in the library. The ` 

time required (in the library) for one trans- _ 
action is about ten seconds, but the com- 3 : 
puter time used is less than half a second. 


Operation of the system D 
Meanwhile, in the library, the process of ` 3 
charging a book is carried out with prob- © 
ably greater ease than ever before— both M 
for the patron and for the circulation per- E 
sonnel. Since there are no charge slips to 3 | 
fill out, the patron, who has selected his A 
book from approximately 115,000 volumes 
in the open stack library, merely brings his 
book to the Circulation Desk, and presents E 
it and his university identification badge E. 
(punched with his social security number ` 
and a status code) to the circulation assist- ` E 1 
ant. The assistant inserts the master book ` 
card (taken from the book's pocket) and the 4 
patron’s I.D. badge into the 1031 input | 
terminal. If the patron is not delinquent, | 
the computer issues the book to him and 
prints out a date due slip on the 1033 ` 3 
printer. The slip, which provides a visual 
check of the accuracy of the transaction, E 
contains the book's accession number (for sg 
security clearance at the exit), the patron's EÉE- 
social security number, and the due date. NEM 
If the patron is delinquent, the printer P 
will print out his delinquencies, instead of ; 
issuing the book, and the patron may not E 
borrow any items until he has cleared his i 
delinquency. This feature applies only to E 
students, and it may be overridden, if de- E 
sired, by a special badge, though this is | 
seldom done. 
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If there is no address for the patron on 
file in the computer’s memory, the printer 
will print out a no address message (which 
signals the assistant to have the patron fill 
out an address card), but will then issue 
the book. Thus, it is essential to update the 
address file. 

Though every charging transaction, in 
effect, is an inquiry about the status of a 
patron’s account, a special inquiry feature 
is also available. Whereas the automatic 
inquiry reports only delinquencies, the 
special inquiry (made by inserting a spe- 
cial punched card with the patron’s I.D. 
badge into the 1031) lists on the printer all 
items on the patron’s account—books out 
but not yet due, books overdue, and fines. 
This feature allows the patron to determine 
the status of his account at any time, and 
is essential when a student seeks library 
clearance before terminating his enroll- 
ment in the university. 

The system permits the loan period coded 
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into each book card to be overridden by the 
status code in the patron's I.D.—either by 
lengthening (for faculty) or by shortening 
(for area users not affiliated with the uni- 
versity). 

To return a book, the circulation assist- 
ant merely inserts the book card and a 
special return badge into the 1031 input 
station in an action similar to the charging 
procedure. The computer immediately re- 
moves the record from the patron's account, 
and the printer types a message indicating 
that the book has been returned. Any book 
currently charged to one patron, which is 
presented for charging to another patron's 
account, is automatically cleared from the 
first patron's account, thereby eliminating 
the possibility of charging the same book 
to two or more patrons. Though a book 
might be issued (and returned) to several 
persons during the course of a day (as in 
reserve books), it remains only on the ac- 
count of the last person to whom it was 
charged, if he fails to return it. 

Because the loan period is coded into 
the book card, even reserve books may be 
shelved with the main collection, if de- 
sired (though books still might be labeled 
as reserve books), since the computer will 
automatically recognize the reserve status 
of the book when it is issued. Reserve books 
are charged to “reserve,” except when is- 
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sued to a patron, and when returned, are 
automatically reissued to reserve status, 
and thus appear on the daily circulation 
printout. 

Every day the Data Processing Center 
supplies the library with a printout which 
gives three reports for the previous day’s 
work: (1) the activity report, which lists 
all transactions performed, and includes 
circulation statistics by status of patron 
as well as by loan period; (2) the cumu- 
lated circulation list,2 which shows, in call 
number sequence, all books in circulation as 
of the previous day, as well as cumulated 
circulation statistics; and (3) the pastdue 
list, which gives, in alphabetical sequence, 
a list of all delinquents and an itemization 
of their delinquencies. In addition, the 
computer supplies pastdue notices on per- 
forated, pin-feed, postcard stock (the size of 
a legal envelope), complete with all delin- 
quency information and the patron’s ad- 
dress. The circulation assistant merely 
separates the postcards and puts them in 
the mail. The computer automatically pre- 
pares another postcard for the delinquent 
every five days. 

To clear the delinquent’s record, the cir- 
culation assistant first checks the pastdue 
list to be sure that the delinquent is at- 
tempting to clear all items (no partial fine 
payments are permitted). He then returns 
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the pastdue books and/or takes the fine 
payment. After writing a receipt for the 
fine payment, the assistant enters the pa- 
tron’s I.D. badge and a special fine payment 
card into the 1031 input station in order 
to clear the patron’s account. Should the 
patron return the books but wish to post- 
pone the fine payment, the computer will 
do so, but will retain the fine on the pa- 
tron’s account. 


Evaluation of the system 


After more than a year of using the sys- 
tem, all concerned are still very pleased with 
its services. Midwestern University and 
Moffett Library have been visited by inter- 
ested persons from all parts of the nation, 
and numerous other inquiries have been re- 
ceived. In every case, response to the sys- 
tem has been favorable. It is a clean, 
simple system which does the work which 
needs to be done.? 

In further evaluation of this particular 
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installation, it seems appropriate to reiter- 
ate some of the unique and important fea- 
tures of the system. This system is now 
providing online data processing for a rela- 
tively small university (Fall 1968, enroll- 
ment of 3802), by means of a second gen- 
eration computer, through the use of a 
special interrupt feature. 

Added to this is the fact that this second 
generation computer is providing data 
processing for many campus departments 
while also providing continuous circulation 
service to the library. Whereas it has been 
generally supposed that a second genera- 
tion machine could do only one job at a 
time (a dedicated computer), this system 
has shown how an entire university can 
have the benefits of automation even though 
it cannot afford the more expensive third 
generation equipment. It also shows that 
one need not delay going online until he 
has access to third generation equipment, 
for it is better to go online with second 
generation equipment than to be offline. 

Also, this system is providing the library 
with rapid, accurate, and efficient circulation 
control not possible with manual systems, 
as well as features not practical with man- 
ual systems (e.g. automatic and special 
inquiries). This automation project has re- 
lieved our circulation personnel of many 
repetitive routines so they might, instead, 
better serve the patrons through more per- 
sonal and faster service. 

In addition, the library's monthly new 
book list (which previously took hours to 
type) and a book collection inventory (avail- 
able on demand in author, title, or subject 
sequence) are by-products of the circulation 
system which greatly increase its useful- 
ness. Other applications include the serial 
holdings lists (in title or subject sequence), 
the standing order list, the list of genealog- 
ical holdings, and the list of phonodises. 


Conclusion 

Little mention of cost has been made in 
this paper because of the rather unusual 
circumstances of the funding of this par- 
ticular installation. Had funds not been 
expressly provided for automation, including 
the automation of library circulation rou- 
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tines, this library would possibly have de- 
layed its automation plans. 

Automation, whether it employs second 
or third generation equipment, is probably 
more expensive than a manual system, but 
what is expensive to one will be inexpensive 


to another. Likewise, increased services 
generally mean increased overhead. Never- 
theless, it is important to remember that, 
in an automated system, once data have been 
captured in machine-readable form, it can 
be manipulated and worked upon with speed 
and ease unknown in manual systems. So 
cost, then, is the balance between how 
much service one desires to give and how 
much one is willing to pay for it. 

However, the cost of second generation 
equipment is steadily decreasing, and it 
looks like it will continue to decrease as 
the demand for third generation equipment 
increases. Therefore, in view of the ac- 
complishments of this installation, we 
would recommend that any librarian, or 
other administrator, planning or consider- 
ing automation, carefully evaluate the 
potential of a second generation system in 
relation to the cost of a third generation 
system, for it appears that second genera- 
tion data processing can open the door of 
automation to users who, before now, had 
been almost hopelessly shut out because of 
eost. 


References 


1Since the Library's input terminal will not 
accept blank columns in a punched card, com- 
mas are inserted in any unused columns. The 
book cards, after being keypunched, are then 
sent to the Data Processing Center for dupli- 
cation and the addition of commas. The dupli- 
cate cards are returned to the library for in- 
sertion into their respective books; the original 
cards are stored in the Center as an inventory 
of the automated book collection. This inven- 
tory is used to provide subject listings of the 
book collection, as needed. 

?Patrons may wish to check this listing, be- 
fore they go to the stacks, to see if the books 
they need are already checked out. 

3Though much had to be left unsaid in this 
paper, due to limitations of length, interested 
persons are invited to write the authors for 
additional details. Readers may also request, 
from their local IBM representatives, a copy 
of IBM’s application brief on this system, en- 
titled “Online Library Circulation Control 
System, Moffett Library, Midwestern Univer- 
sity, Wichita Falls, Texas,” which is their 
document number K20-0271-0. Q 
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Easy! When you put a BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND Book on your shelf in- 
stead of an ordinary book. BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND Books give at least five 
times the circulation of ordinary books. Therefore, they cost only one-fifth as 
much — as little as 3¢ per reader. 

Show us any other binding that can claim such a low cost. 

BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND Books are not like other books mainly because 
they offer greater circulation per dollar. Why this is so is simply a matter of 
technical excellence in their construction. BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND Books 
should never be confused with books called “Library Editions”; and BOUND- 
TO-STAY-BOUND Books even exceed the standards of the Library Binding 
Institute. 

There are other bonuses also, costing very little, to bring your acquisition 
costs way down: 

e Pre-Processing of Books 
e Catalog Cards with your Books 
e Over 20,000 Popular Juvenile Titles 
e Low Volume Prices 
Simplify your book purchasing problems. Write today for latest catalogs. 


Our 50th Year 


Bound-lo-Stay-Bound Books 


Manufactured By 


NEW METHOD BOOK BINDERY, INC. 
West Morton Road, Jacksonville, Illinois 62650 
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The Quiet Revolution o 


R. Dean Galloway 


California State College (CSC) librarians 
are being forced by circumstances into the 
vanguard of the movement to improve the 
quality and status of the entire library 
profession. They didn't plan it that way, 
but each step that is taken to win faculty 
status and benefits opens new possibilities, 
new solutions, and new hopes. Where this 
movement will lead is uncertain; it is in 
uncharted territory. And it is a little 
frightening. As a result, the timid li- 
brarians would like to run back to the 
familiar and secure; the rash ones want to 
charge off in all directions. The majority 
are moderate who will follow their adopted 
plan until it is shown to be wrong. Imag- 
ined fears will not deter them, and lack of 
immediate success will not frustrate them. 

In May of 1965, the Faculty Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Academic Senate of the Cali- 
fornia State Colleges refused to consider a 
proposal for faculty status and benefits for 
librarians. The librarian leaders of the 
movement at the time were despondent 
over the possibility of ever getting the 
Senate to approve such an idea. Hopes for 
improved status were shattered because, 
without the Senate approval, CSC librarians 
would have to wait the success of the move- 
ment in the rest of the country. That was 
the nadir of a movement that had proceed- 
ed with occasional near-successes for at 
least fifteen years. 

The reconvening of the Academic Senate 
in October 1965, with some new members 
and a new Faculty Affairs Committee, of- 
fered an opportunity to try once more. The 
Chancellor’s Office of the California State 
Colleges was presenting a plan for re- 
classification of academic-related classes, 
which included librarians, and a group of 
librarians asked to be present at the hear- 
ing before the committee. Through the help 
II MA TA S SN a S hg 
R. Dean Galloway, college librarian, Stanis- 
laus State College Library, Turlock, Calif. 
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of some friendly senators an invitation was E 1 
received, and at that hearing fortunes - á 
changed for the better. The criticism of the D 
plan of the Chancellor's Office was followed — E 
by a challenge from some hostile members  . 
of the committee. The librarians were pu 
to bring in specific recommendations in- 
stead of just criticizing. Within four days 
specific recommendations were prepared. 
Two sets of alternatives were worked out 3 
in the language of Title 5 of the California ` 
Administrative Code, plus a lot of supporte 
ing data for the proposed changes. 4 E 
Committees of correspondence had been | 
established in each CSC library during the ` 
previous summer, and within two weeks ` ` 
responses to the proposals were received 4 p 
from each library in the system. In carta 
December 1965 a representative group of |. 
CSC librarians met at the CLA Confers 
ence where a strategy was planned. That . 
strategy was based on the assumption that ` 
the librarians would organize, define their ` <s 
goals, and then attempt to have those goals - 
endorsed by campus senates, faculty or- ` D 
ganizations, the statewide Academic Senate, ` 3 
the Presidents, the Chancellor, the Trustees, ` A 
Coordinating Council, Department of | 
Finance, Legislative Analyst, the Legisla- b. 
ture, and the Governor. The plan called for m 
librarians to attend meetings of all of those - A 


` Ir 


E 


on 


groups when library matters were con- OA 
sidered, and, finally, it called for continuous ` ` 
communication through the leaders of the ` 
proposed State College Librarians Round  . 
Table (SCLRT) and the campus representa- — 
tives. It was conceived as a massive pro- 
gram of persuasion for a single goal of b 
equal opportunity and equal responsibility. J 

In January 1966 the Executive Commit- E 
tee of the CSC College Librarians, i.e., the 
head librarians, presented a survey of li- CU 
brarians’ status on a number of other - 
campuses. It gave support to most of the ` 
claims for faculty status and benefits. The ` 
Academic Senate was too busy with other 
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matters during the remainder of the ` 


academic year to get seriously down to 
the concerns of librarians, but this gave 
the librarians time to organize and begin 
work on a position statement that could 


.be accepted by all of the CSC librarians. 


The first meeting of the State College 
Librarians Round Table at the CLA Con- 
ference in October 1966 was wild but ex- 


. eiting. The details of a proposed position 


statement were hotly debated. The result, 
however, was a “Position Statement on 
Academic Recognition” and a feeling of 
working together for a common goal. The 


College, University, and Research Librar- 
. les Division of the California Library As- 
sociation was stimulated to prepare a sim- 


ilar position paper which was approved 
eight months later. The CSC librarians 
went out and convinced Academic Sena- 
tors that librarians had to .have equal 
status and benefits. By the May 1967 meet- 
ing of the Academic Senate victory was 
assured in the Academic Senate though it 
had to be delayed until the first meeting 


_ of the Senate in October 1967. Five days 
later at the CLA ‘Conference in Fresno 


the SCLRT established a committee to 
work on implementation of the Academic 
Senate resolution. 

In May 1968 the Implementation Com- 
mittee of SCLRT completed its work with 
a report on how implementation should be 
accomplished, and it set the date for im- 
plementation not later than July 1, 1969. 


The Chancellor established an implementa- 
^e. tion committee which did not meet until 


August 1968. Though it was supposed to 
meet again in September, the next meeting 
was never called. The August.meeting of 
the Chancellor’s committee was singularly 


‘inconclusive because of the insistence of 
. the Chancellor's representative on promot- 


ing a plan that is not acceptable to the 


. librarians and not consistent with the reso- 
lution of the Academic Senate.* By October’ 


when the CLA Conference was held, it 
was obvious that the Chancellor’s Office 
was reluctant to call another meeting of 
its Implementation Committee. The CSC 


librarians came to the CLA Conference 
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prepared to take some action to force the 
Office to implement faculty. 
status and benefits by July 1969. . 

Two resolutions were passed at the CLA ` 
Conference that have profound implica- 
tions for the library profession: 1) a reso- 
lution to apply sanctions against the CSC,. 
and 2) a resolution on professional growth ` 
and development. l 

The professional growth and develop- 


.ment resolution was conceived as a tem- 


porary measure until faculty status with 
the nine-month year. was implemented. It 
stated in effect that CSC librarians would 
meet their professional obligations by re- 
ducing their assigned workloads by as 
much as ten hours per week in order to ` 
use the released time for professional . 
growth and development activities. Review 


committees would be established to insure 


that the released time was actually used 


-for those purposes. 


The beauty of this concept is its gener- 
ality. It can be applied in any library: pub- 
lie, special, school, or college. If the su- 


. pervisors, who are also members of the . 


library profession, approve the reduction 
in assigned hours there are no difficulties | 


in implementation except that all of the 


work does not get done. The answer to 
this problem is that if the work doesn’t 
get done then there must be too much 
work, and more librarians should be hired. : 
Thus, less work should be attempted or 
the work should be allowed to stack up | 
until more librarians are hired. In truth, . 
librarians have been accepting a workload ^ 
that is excessive, and it restricts their pro- 
fessional development. For the good of the 
individuals, the staff, and the profession, 
it is time to stop the speed-up tiat has ` 


- occurred in most libraries. 


* A meeting of the Chancellor’ S T O was 
held in June 1969 which showed only slight 
progress toward developing a proposal for the 
Trustees of the CSC. At the July 10 meeting 
the Chancellor’s Office decided to have the Chan- 
ellor’s Committee make a presentation to the 
Faculty and Staff Affairs Committee of the 


‘Trustees in September 1969. In view of this ` 


action, sanctions have been postponed until 
such time as further deliberations are con- 
sidered to be futile. 
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New ‘responsibilities und. new services 


Es háve been accepted in CSC libraries with- 
out. additional 
. California documents, and curriculum: de- 
;«. positories have been accepted without addi- 
‘: tional staff to handle them. More and more 
x teaching loads have been accepted without 
oa proportional increase in staff. Many gifts 
v „that must be searched, cataloged, -and 
: processed have been accepted without ad- 
-ditional staff. An even greater increase in 


staff. U.S. documents, 


the workload of CSC librarians resulted 


^5" when the new budget formula increased the 
., ,. budget for materials and decreased. the 
|. Staffing. 


The increase in workload for jibri iani 
has occurred over a long period.of time, 


^. and it has occurred in all types of libraries. 
::. The librarians have accepted these increased. 
“workloads | because they feel a professional 
obligation to provide more and better ser- 


vices. Their willingness to work harder and 


‘faster, however, has. only. resulted in more. 
| production being expected, of them. 


CSC librarians responded to. the in- 
creased workload by becoming more effi- | 


x cient, ridding themselves of clerical work, 
‘and working harder. Some of these re- 
"Sponses were important and long-delayed 
improvements in their. professional lives, 


NU but, the speed-up and improved management 


was accomplished without any recognition 


of their achievements and at the cost of: 
their professional development. Status was: 
not improved and benefits were even less 
‘than had been promised, e.g., sabbatical. 
š leaves were denied to librarians after a 


few. had been granted. Worst of all, there 


; was no free time for reading, study, and 
^: research. 


Academic librarians have: been . denied | 


a ‘equal status and benefits because many of: 


j ‘them do not have adequate educational’ 
.- “qualifications and scholarly accomplish- 
` <- ments. Yet it is the speed-up system that : 
“prevents them from keeping, up with their 
professional reading, study, writing, etc. 


In order to break out of these factory-like 


 eonditions and obtain the needed educa- 


tional and scholarly achievements, librari- 


, ans must set standards of performance 
".'which permit released time for professional 
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PROMO. and development. It can be done 
merely by deciding to do it. 

The: collective. power of any group with 
a monopoly on a Specialized and vital body 
of. knowledge is awesome whether it is: 
held. by doctors, lawyers, or bricklayers. 
They can assert any' reasonable right and 


Obtain any reasonable request merely by 


the implied threat of withholding their 
servicés. Librarians have been slow to rec- 
ognize' this fundamental fact of economic 
life, but there is a stirring now among 
the librarians everywhere. They. are dis- 
covering what the profession of librarian- 


` ship demands of them as scholars, and 


most. librarians’ want to meet those de- 
mands. ` ; 

The use of collective sanctions is a pro- 
fessional way to exercise that power. Doc-: 
tors use sanctions against hospitals that 
don't meet the standards of the profession. 
The National Edueation Association uses 
sanctions to improve schools and teaching 
conditions.. CSC librarians can learn about 


l sanctions from these other professionals, 


test the idea, and then teach. the whole 
library; ; profession: 

The threat to the CSC libraries. when 
sanctions are applied is the acceleration 
of the decline in quality of professional 
staff. The decline in quality is already in 
progress as a result of present conditions 
of employmerit. The effect óf sanctions will 
be to dramatize that decline so that correc- 
tive. measures will be taken. These sanctions 
could include official censure by the library 
associations; discouraging recruiting in 
censured ‘libraries through publicity in li- 
brary ‘journals and at ALA Conference; 
encouraging librarians in censured libraries; 
to move to other libraries by giving pref- 
erence to those librarians; and even termi- 
nating library association memberships of 
librarians who accept positions in censured- 
libraries. 

The librarians who remain in the CSC 
after sanctions are applied will, of course, 
be affected because no one wants to be 
part of an institution that is declining in 
quality. They must realize, however, that. 
their librariés were already moribund; 
that is the reason for applying sanctions. 
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Hopefully the threat would be sufficient to 
bring about corrective action, but, if nec- 
essary, 
years as AAUP has done with censured 
colleges and universities. Librarians should 
be willing to apply sanctions against one 
of the largest library systems in order to 
shake off the inferior status and benefits 
that have characterized the library pro- 
fession. _ | 


The decision that the CSC librarians are 
making now is crucial for the profession as 
-well as their personal lives. If the CSC 
librarians are successful in gaining faculty 
status by the threat of sanetions they will 
forge a tool for librarians everywhere. 


Their act will be emulated on every cam- - 


pus where librarians now submit. to in- 
ferior status, and each victory will make 
the next one easier. Sanctions could be- 
come a tool of the profession to liberate 
even the public libraries. ü 


There .is nothing spectacular about the 
effect of sanctions; it is a war of attrition, 
but the personal risk is not great either. 
Sanctions threaten the institution without 
incurring the risks that are implicit in a 
strike, such as loss of pay, loss of jobs, 
bitterness, and violence. The institution is 
the only casualty when it cannot retain 
and recruit qualified librarians. The li- 
 brarians have the least to lose. 


_ Some of the CSC librarians have acted 
as if they thought that their obligations 
to seek other positions under sanctions 
would require them to resign. Many li- 
brarians cannot leave the censured institu- 
tions for good reasons, and no bitterness 
will be felt toward those- who stay. The 
sanctions only urge that those who are 
free to move should look for other posi- 
tions, better ones if possible, and feel free 


to accept them on a moment's notice with- . 


out any responsibility to the CSC. In effect, 
the sanctions declare to libraries all over 
the country that in the CSC libraries is a 
huge pool of qualified librarians waiting 
to be recruited. Any preference shown to 
these librarians would not be given out 
of pity, as someone' has stated, but, out of 
recognition. that these librarians are will- 
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sanctions could be applied for — 









ing.to move in order to uphold a principle 


that is important for the whole profession. 


Even if the librarians move to positions 
that have no better. status and benefits 
than the CSC they will still be making the 
desired impact because CSC is being sin- 
gled out for censure. Once the victory is 
gained in the CSC, the other libraries may 
have sanctions applied against them until 
the whole profession has achieved the 
Status and benefits that are needed for. 
proper professional development. | 

Leadership is a fearful and dangerous 
role, but it is the one that has come to 
the CSC librarians in 1969. They must 
either accept that leadership or surrender 
the movement. 

Does this sound like a revolution? Well, ` 
maybe it doés in its own quiet way. Sonie- 
one described it as a mouse nibbling at 
the foot of an elephant, but even the mouse 
can frighten the elephant if it attacks the 
trunk instead of the foot. The application 
of collective sanctions is a professional way 
of achieving the goals of the profession. [| 
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FOREIGN Controversy over the scope of 
. COMMIT- U.S. foreign military commit- 
MENTS ments and the roles of Con- 






gress and the Executive Branch 

‘In their making is explored 
through factual background articles which 
include “The U.S, Constitution & Foreign 
Policy," “Use of U.S. Forces Abroad Since 
1798," "Major U.S. Foreign Defense Commit- 
ments,” and “Review of Recent Senate Ac- 
tion." Pro & Con arguments focus on the 
question of curtalling the Executive's com- 
mitment-making role. August-September 1969. 














FEDERAL Proposed Federal tax-sharing 
REVENUE- With the States is examined 
SHARING - through background articles 






and Pro & Con arguments over 
the soundness of the revenue- 
sharing concept. October 1969. I 


Rates: [ year, $12.50. Single copy, $1.50. 


Write: The Congressional Digest, 3231 P 
Street N.W., Washington, DC 20007. 
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Pamphlets into volumes 
. in less than 5 minutes 


The new Bro-Dart 800-Binding System is: 
simple, professional, inexpensive. Non-skilled 
help can quickly.learn to use it. It aligns a stack 
of periodicals (up to 4” thick) instantly; drills 
the desired number of holes accurately; and- 
secures the publications permanently with flex- 
ible plastic tacks or "rivets"—all in less than five 
minutes, and for just pennies per binding. No 
more long, frustrating weeks of waiting while 
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the publications are at the bindery, unavailable! 

The equipment easily accommodates hinged 
or flexible covers, and a spine can be added for 
reinforcement, shelf identification, and appear- 
ance. All four components (Holder, Aligner, 
Drill and Binder) fit without special installation 
on an ordinary table or desktop. Cost is $495 
FOB Newark, N. J. For more information, write: 
Dept. ALA-10 
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56 Earl St. Newark, N. J. 07114 
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German Exile Literature 
in America 1933-1950 


A History. of the Free German Press 
and Book Trade 
Robert E. Cazden 


Bibliographic history describes the in- 
ternational rise of a dynamic German 
exile press and book trade accompa- 
nying and: following the anti-Hitler 
emigration. This German-American 
cultural interchange resulted in the 
publication of thousands of German 
language books and journals outside 
the Third Reich .. . books and journals 
imported and distributed in the U.S. 
Who were the authors, printers and 
publishers? More than 350 imprints 
from 76 publishers, and 82 news- 
papers are identified, many for the 
first time, in the appendix. 

Cloth $7.50 


_ American 


Library Laws 


3d ed., 3d Supplement 1967-1968 
Alex Ladenson, Editor 


Designed for use in conjunction with 
previous volumes, this supplement 
contains laws added; amended, or re- 
pealed between January 1, 1967, and 
December 31, 1968. Arrangement is 
by type of library or subject with sepa- 
rate listings for each state and terri- 
tory. Detailed index. Cloth $6.50 
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A Bridge of 
Children’s Books 


Jella Lepman 
Translated from the German 
by Edith McCormick 


The founder of the international Board 
on Books for Young People and the In- 
ternational Youth Library in Munich 
tells her own fascinating story of the 


` contribution made by children’s books 


in the education of a new generation 
in post-war Germany. The moral in- 
fluence of children’s books and the 
efforts of a creative librarian provide 
an inspiring social history of the re- 
construction of Germany. Cloth $5.00 


Task Analysis 
Survey Instrument 


Definitions of Terms, Checklist of 
Duties, Status Profile Sheet—Phase 1 
School Library Manpower Project, 
ALA and Research Division, NEA 


This checklist of 300 duties identifies 
the tasks’ performed by key school 
library personnel in unified service 
programs at the building level. The 
tasks not performed at the building 


level and those duties which are per- ` 


formed at the district level or con- 
tracted to other agencies are also 
identified. 


‘20 pages Paper $1.00. 10—$7.50 
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^  HereshowBaker&Taylor — 
.. can put new books on your shelves 
-as soon as they're published. 


D `: 


Through its new service publication, New Books Preview 
BULLETIN, Baker & Taylor now brings you advance anno- 
tated listings of outstanding new adult and children’s books 

. at least a month prior to publication. 


It enables you to order new books in time for delivery and 
shelving as soon as the books are published. | 


And, if you choose, books are sent to you fully cataloged 
and processed. 


Each issue of New Booxs Preview BuLLETIN includes 
from 300 to 800 important new titles, of which approxi- 
matelv one-fifth will be books for children. 


To prepare these annotated listings for you, Baker & 
Taylors own professional library staff screens and selects 
titles from all publishers' new book announcements, as well 
as from advance copies of books. 


We believe that through New Booxs PREVIEW BULLETIN, E 
Baker & Taylor now provides the most reliable and the 
fastest new book service available anywhere. 


In addition to those titles listed in New 
Books Preview Bu.Letin, Baker & Taylor 
will supply any book in print distributed 
through Shokal channels, including trade, 
University Press, text, reference and tech- 
nical titles. 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


OLDEST & LARGEST BOOK WHOLESALER IN THE UNITED STATES 
Eastérn Division: Somerville, N. J. 08876, 50 Kirby Ave. 
Midwest & Southern Division: Momence, HI, 60954 
Western Divison; Reno, Nev. 89502, 380 Edison Way 
Interstate Library Service Co. (A Subsidiary): 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 73118, 4600 N. Cooper 
New Books Inspection Centers: 
Los Angeles Calif. 90036, 5820 Wilshire Blvd, . 
Houston, Tex. 77019, 1701 W. Gray St. 
Boston Vicinity: 372 Main St., Watertown, Mass. 02172 
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If you would like to use New Booxs Preview BULLETIN 
mail this coupon to your nearest Baker & Taylor division. 


The Baker & Taylor Co. i 
ATTN: NEW BOOKS PREVIEW BULLETIN I 


Yes, I would like to receive New Books Preview BULLETIN on 
a regular basis. - 
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Old and New Design Philosophies 
Used in Library Automation 


Thomas K. Burgess 


During the past several years there have 
been increasing numbers of papers given 
and articles published on library automa- 
tion and methods of development. More 
recently these papers and articles are using 
terminology which on the surface appears 
to represent new philosophies and methods 
of thinking about library systems. Because 
of their apparent newness, many librarians 
and library administrators are reluctant to 
move toward automation until these phi- 
losophies have been proven as valid con- 
cepts. I should like to show that two of 
these new terms which have appeared re- 
cently represent old operating philosophies 
which are in use daily in all library opera- 
tions and have been proven to be valid 
concepts. In addition I would like to ex- 
plain how one of these two terms has just 
recently taken on a new meaning which 
does indeed represent a new design philoso- 
phy. This philosophy is being shown to be 
valid and does provide a great many new 
benefits for libraries. Let's look at the old 
philosophy of the terms. 

The first term I would like to discuss 
is the term "online." To explain this term 
best I would like to contrast it with the 
term “offline.” Until recent years comput. 
ers have been used primarily in the offline 
mode of operation. What this means is that 
a computer program and the data to be pro- 
cessed is taken to the computer center and 
is submitted to the center personnel to be 
run on the computer. The center person- 
nel put the program and the data into the 
computer based upon a schedule which 
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they establish. The program is run, the 
information is printed out on the printer, 
and a print-out is returned to the customer 
usually on the following day. This is called 


offline operations. The user does not ` 


directly and immediately interact with the 
computer. ' 

With the advent of typewriter terminals 
which can be directly connected to a com- 
puter, you can press the keys on the type- 
writer and the computer immediately will 
record the keys you press. If you have 
previously stored in the computer a pro- 
gram which operates against the kinds of 
messages you send, you can in fact get an 
almost immediate response from the com- 
puter back to the terminal. This type of 
operation is called online. 

What this operation means to libraries 
is easy and quick accessibility to informa- 
tion. If the library has its records stored 
in the computer and has terminals avail- 
able to the librarians, they can access these 
records as quickly and get information back 
probably faster than they could by looking 
through their manual record system. This 
then provides a library with immediate 
access to all the information stored in the 
computer. The advantage of this online 
operation to an offline operation is faster 
access to information; in an offline sys- 
tem the library would have to wait twenty- 
four hours or more to get an answer to the 
question posed. Or else a printed record 
would have to be provided periodically 
which could be used in lieu of a manual 
file. A printed record obviously does not 
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. contain the most immediate information. 
- +. The most immediate information is in the 


computer store and is not readily avail- 
able. For years, libraries have been operat- 


` ing with immediate access to their informa- 


tion in their manual files. For example, the 


circulation librarian would go to her file 
'* , of cards of books in circulation to make . 


immediate determination whether a book 


` is out or not. And, in fact, all the manual 
.. -files maintained throughout the library 


are immediate access type files. So if we 
are to use automation, to improve li- 


 braries' activities, then we must provide 


immediate access filing systems to libraries, 
and this means developing online systems. 
The point being that immediate access to 


' files is not a new concept and this is what 


online systems provide. 
The second term I want to discuss is 


Lj tin- 


tegrated systems.” The computer experts 


are beginning to talk more and more about 


. integrated systems. What do they mean by 
. integrated systems? Here we have to be 
careful because computer people have two 


distinct meanings for the term. In the first 
case, they are referring to compatibility 
between systems, that is, if you have two 


. independent sub-systems doing different 
` tasks. Integration means the assurance `: 


that the inputs and the outputs to each sys- 


tem are compatible. This is true whether 


the systems be computer programs or 
whether they be manual operations. Gen- 


^: » erally this kind of integration is what 
: `. currently takes place in libraries today. The 


outputs for the acquisition system whether 
it be manual or automated is compatible 
with the inputs to the cataloging system 


` 
-m 






Thomas Burgess is 
manager of System 
Development. for 
Washington State 
University. | 
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whether it be manual or automated. Com- 
puter people say that this is a new con- 
cept but we know better because manual: 
library systems have been integrated for 
years. Until very recently, library auto- 
mation has been going on piecemeal. This 
is because of lack of administrative sup- 
port. Administrators have had a lack of 


` confidence in automation to solve the prob- 


lems So they tend only to fund minor or ex- 
perimental efforts. Therefore, most initial 
efforts at automation in libraries have been 
done as an experiment on a small task or 
on only a portion of the library operations. 
If the experiment was successful then an- 
other portion of the library was attacked. 
It was not until several systems were oper- 
ating simultaneously in libraries that it 


was realized that there were incompati- 


bilities: between the systems which could 
make them all essentially unusable. There- 
fore, the eomputer people were forced to 
reprogram ihe systems to make them com- : 
patible.’ | 

This! reprogramming of existing sys- 
tems has and can be a costly venture and 


‘again adds fuel to the administrators’ 


arguments that automation does not solve 
the libraries’ problems. This is fallacious 
reasoning because if the systems people 
had been allowed to approach the library 
from its entirety, they would have been 
able to prevent this kind of reprogramming. 
They would have also discovered that in- 
tegration of systems can take on a third 
dimension when looking at the entire prob- 
lem. This is the other meaning of in- 
tegrated systems that I would like to dis- 
cuss. This is the new design philosophy. It 
is an immediate integration at the data 
and activity level. This kind of integration 
can take ‘place now because of the advances 
in computer technology, which allows the 
placement of terminals at the librarian’s 
fingertips and allows him to inter-react 
with the,data base on a demand basis. | 
This kind of integration demands a much 
more sophisticated approach than does just 
integration of sub-systems. To accomplish 
this kind'of integration, the entire library 
must be analyzed; all common data ele- 
ments, pieces of common recorded informa- 
| October 1969 ` 
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tion which is performed in the library 
must also be identified. The basic biblio- 
graphie record is a good example of com- 
mon data elements. It is used in many ac- 
tivities from ordering and cataloging to 
referencing. An example of common ac- 
tivities: is the file look activity performed 
in searching, cataloging, and reader ser- 
vices. This is not to say that all search- 
ing, cataloging, and reader services func- 
tions are the same. These commonalities 
must be identified regardless of where the 
file is located or where the activity is per- 
formed. Once this is done the programming 
Staff can develop small pieces of computer 
programs (known as sub-routines) for each 
of these common activities. These sub- 
routines are given names and are stored 
in the ‘computer in a sub-routine file. In 
the development of a sub-system, say for 
acquisitions, the programmer can “call the 
sub-routines” for the activities in acquisi- 
tions which are common to activities in 
other areas of the library. That is, the 
programmer does not have to recode these 
activities but calls from the computer files 
the sub-routines which do these tasks. For 
example, the program which allows ac- 


quisitions to add information to the file. 


is the same the éataloger uses to correct 
and augment the bibliographie data and it 
is the same one the serial staff uses to up- 
date the serial record. 

The advantages of this approach is (1) 
these activities have to be programmed 
_ only once, (2) the entire system takes up 
less computer storage space since these 
sub-routines are stored only once in the 
computer. Recognizing the common data 
elements throughout the library allows 
the building of a common data record which 
ean be used by multiple users. This reduces 
the total number of different files that must 
be stored, and reduces the redundancy of 


data being stored. For example, the “on: 


order file” in acquisitions can now be used 
by the reference librarian, and she does 
not. have to have a duplicate copy, thus 
providing for increased efficiency of com- 
puter storage, and (3) the advantage of 
having library programs in sub-routine 
modular form allows for faster familiarity 
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of new: programmers to existing library 
programs. The library, like every other or- 
ganization, is a dynamic activity and as 
such changes occur. These changes also 
reflect changes in the computer program, 
so that the programs or library systems 
must be'continually modified. In computer 
jargon, this activity is called program 
maintenance. Because programmers are in 


short supply around the country, they tend ` 
to move from job to job. This mobility de-: 


mands the constant training of new pro- 
grammers for program maintenance. It 
takes a long time for programmers to learn 
complex programs they did not write. With 
programs in modular form it will be easier 
for. them to learn because the amount of 
coding is small and the activity is simpler 
in a sub-routiné than in an entire sub-sys- 
tem. However, it does mean that changing 
one sub-routine can effect’ more than one 
operating sub-system. Sub-systems are not 
independent of each other, and therefore 
it is necessary to ensure that, before the 
sub-routines are changed all the programs 
that call it are checked so that changes 
wil not affect them adversely. This tends 
to make the program maintenance problem 
somewhat more difficult but is overridden 
by the advantages of short programs. ` 


Integrated systems do indeed represent. a` 


new design philosophy and they are próvid- 


ing many benefits which were not available 


before. Many libraries throughout: the 
country are adopting this philosophy of 
design and are extremely pleased with its 
performance: 

If libraries are to take advantage of and 
effectively utilize the new technology that 
is available to them today, they must build 
online systems which are integrated at the 
activities and data element levels. Because 
this is a more sophisticated approach. it re- 
quires more complex development and there- 
fore a greater development cost. But its 
pay-offs far exceed its initial costs. Admin- 
istrators must be made to realize that a 
much greater effort must be made to de- 
velop these systems than they have been 
willing to provide in the past. Librarians 
must understand the new technology and 
demand that it be put to use tor them. [C] 
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DOOR-TO-DOOR SERVICE 


ON MAGAZINE AND BOOK RE-BINDING! 


WE GUARANTEE IT! 


. In our large, modern plant in Jacksonville, 
Ilinois, our tremendous staff handles mil- 
lions of magazines and books for rebinding 
every year. Our rebinding process has been 
used on magazines, books and paperbacks in 
high school and university libraries through- 
out the United States. 

The cost is extremely modest . . . about 


backs and about $4.15 per volume for peri- 
odicals and hard cover books. We have our 


. own trucks with experienced drivers who 


pick up your cartons of books and deliver 
them back to you. In just 28 days.. 

If you are not already a Hertzberg-New 
Method customer, wouldn't this be a good 


. time to get started on your own "Save-À- 


$1.00 per book for Perma-Bound paper- Book Program?" 


v 





PERMA-BOUND Dept. AL-14 
i! Hertzberg-New Method, Inc. 
Vandalia Road «Jacksonville, illinois 62650 


t 
i 

i 

I 

I Please have your driver pick up 
i some bundles of our periodicals 
i for Perma-Bound binding. 

I Please send a FREE SAMPLE ofa 
I Perma-Bound Paperback without 
i obligation. - 

1 [J Please send Catalog of 4,000 
I 

I 

i 

1 

i 

I 

f 

i 

I 

I 

' 
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SEHD FOR OUR PAPERBACK CATALOG 
Mall coupon for FREE copy of our 
Catalog of Educational Paper- 
backs (not rebound) with over 
4,000 titles, 


HERTZBERG -NEW METHOD, INC. 


Vandalia Road » Jacksonville, Illinois 62650 


Perma-Bound Paperback titles. 
[] Please send information on how 

we can have paperbacks, now in 

our possession, Perma-Bound. 
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A Thousand Voices . . . 


." Phyllis Maggeroli . 


^. The strident. siren sounds generated in 
.. Atlantic City have subsided and in the 
^. comparatively quiet aftermath there re- 
. mains the record of a thousand voices 
` which spoke through the “20. Questions" 
`: questionnaire distributed in the conference 
..,kit. Their voluble articulate comments re- 
. fleet the same vibrant, restless, eager, .sad, 
' , depressed, exhilarated atmosphere of the 


Atlantie City boardwalk, July 22-26. The 
indifferent and dispassionaté do not pre- 


. dominate among these thousand respond- 
"ers. 
.,. inserted into the questionnaires, thoughts 
v. crowding all available space and continuing 
-like fretwork around the printed question- 


Hurried scrawls, closely typed pages 


naire page characterize the returns. 
There was almost unanimous agreement 


-on two big points—down forever with 
. Atlantic City as a conference site, but very 


much up with the general mood, tone, and 
content of the conference. Honky-tonk, 


. Sleazy, tawdry, ghastly, appalling, gross, ` 


ugly, tourist-trap, profiled Atlantic City. 


`. The adjectives were underscored by many 
. complaints about decrepit hotels, overpriced 
. meals, indifferent service, and a stage-set- 


Phyllis Maggeroli is special programs co- 


ordinator, Executive Office of ALA. 
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ting wholly negative culturally and intellec- 
tually. Surely ALA. members are entitled 
to amuse themselves with something better 
than bingo or auctions,” said one indignant 
conference-goer. | 

Paradoxically, response to the confer- 
ence. as a whole evoked WOW! Groovy! 
TERRIFIC, Exciting, EXCELLENT CON- 
FERENCE, FANTABULOUS EXHIB- 
ITS!! Marvelous planning! WILD! Loved 
almost every minute! Great! Bravo! among 
the more extravagant and pithy quotes: But 
even among the more soberly-worded re- 
sponses, the overall reaction was satis- 
faction .with the conference week. “My 
first, but really top-drawer all the way!” 
“It was one of the, if not the, most in- 
triguing ones in my memory, due to the 
personal involvement of so many discussing 
who and what ALA is or should be.” “This 
is the most refreshing, exciting, rewarding 
meeting of the six conferences I have at- 
tended, due primarily to the nature and 
quality of the dialogue as to. Association 


goals, activities, and membership involve- . 


ment.” “I like our looking beyond our 
walls and caring.” “This was the most ex- 
citing ALA Conference I have attended in 
forty years as an ALA member . ....due 


mainly to the interest in the Membership 


——— Ay A hs 
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Meeting.” “There is a healthy revolution 
among the young members and if ‘the Es- 
tablishment’ continues to demonstrate the 
patience, tolerance, capacity to listen and 
to allow member participation, ALA can 
only be the stronger for it.” “This is the 
most exciting conference I’ve ever attended 
and rather than being disturbed by the un- 
rest, I was inspired by the idealism made 
practical by those of all ages.” “The As- 
sociation does function!!” 

These few quotations and many much 
lengthier ones resolve the seeming paradox 
of basic satisfaction with the conference 
despite what seemed at best an unfortunate 
location. The majority felt buoyed up by 
the promise in the stretching and straining 
to grow as an Association that was evident; 
the candid fresh conversations between new 
and older members of the profession; the 
willingness, as one respondent put it, “to 
look at ourselves and where we are going!" 
Most felt gratified that the ofttimes heated 
discussions at the Council and Membership 
meetings had taken place. Numerous ques- 
tionnaires comment specifically about these 
sessions, many of them citing the Member- 
ship and Council meetings as the outstand- 
ing program meetings of the conference 
week. Factually, the Membership and Coun- 
cil meetings are business, not program, 
meetings but this became semantic to the 
responders who found these sessions the 
most rewarding. 

It may be a matter of far-ranging con- 
sequence that this usually much neglected 
— by conference attendees—segment of con- 
ference activity captured the imagination 
of so many and became to them the “stellar 
programs" of the week. It would be difficult, 
as well as premature, to measure the sig- 
nificance of reaching a stage in Association 
growth in which the heart of its work— 
its business meetings-—project the vitality, 
timeliness; and participation that wins it 
this accolade. 

Though the dramatic impact of the busi- 
ness meetings, as well as the tolerant 
patience, good-will and good humor of 
ALA officers and staff was praised, the 
conduct of the meetings elicited recommen- 
dations: a precise understanding of parlia- 
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mentary procedure on the part of presiding 
officers and membership; a time limitation 
on debate; different badges for members 
and non-members in attendance at the 
meetings; adherence to the established 
agenda; and, more time: for Council and 
Membership meetings. 

All but 50 persons who returned ques- 
tionnaires are ALA members and had been 
for periods ranging from 2 months to 46 
years. Of these, 20 per cent were attending 
their first conference. Among the others 
the preponderance had attended either up 
to 5 or up to 10 conferences, with a fairly 
even spread among the remainder having 


‘attended up to 15, 20, or more than 20 


conferences. The profile of the respondents 
shows public librarians to be in the major- 
ity, with about 100 fewer academic li- 
brarians and far fewer school] and special 
librarians. The questionnaire provided no 
space for librarians working in other agen- 
cies, i.e., state libraries, library schools, to 


identify themselves and 122 people could 


only indicate that they were neither public, 
academic, school nor special librarians. Al- 


most an equal number of people reporting _ 


paid their way to conference or shared ex- 
penses with their libraries. About 15. per 
cent of the persons filling in the question- 
naire paid all their own expenses. 

Of special interest to all units of ALA 
which sponsor conference programs should 
be the fact that 85 per cent of the persons 
answering select the program meetings 
they will attend by the topics offered re- 
gardless of the unit which sponsors them, 
with 15 per cent confining themselves to 
meetings of the divisions or units to which 


they belong. This suggests that the day of ` 


the captive audience is past, that programs 
will be chosen for their potential value to 


the participant rather than on a loyalty to . 
“old school ties,” and will be judged on 


their merits when the show is over. 

The answers given to the question “Which 
one program meeting you attended during 
your stay at Conference seemed: to you 
most effective, and why?” convey a sophisti- 
cated approach in the matter of program 
meetings, a rejection of trivia in favor of 
substantive content, meetings that com- 
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municate “1969 not 1980.” Cited were pro- 


| gram meetings reflecting broad vital con- 


' cerns. In answer to the “why?” respond- 


-ents offer “urgent subject matter"; 
... the realities of today"; “had something. to 
` ` say arid said it"; “provided insights on im- 
y. portant concerns” 


„advice... 


“met 


“told it. ‘like it is"; 
“described where the action is” “practical 
. realistic approach. d 

. Coupled with positive acceptance of the 


^ -tone and purpose of the meetings, praise 


went to: opportunities for participation and 
reaction; evidences of good organization, 


planning, and conduct of. the meetings; 
thorough preparation of speakers ; the use 
. of- non-librarians in program roles; the in- 


volvement. of young people; and, skillful 


to 


_ + hashes,” 
.. “reworking of platitudes,” 

. reactions. — ! 
- _ poorly organized meetings; the depreciation 


a 
-= 


‘`, ration on the part of speakers (leveled 


J use of a variety of formats, a 


and media. 
: Questionnaire respondents were not asked 


^, for their choice of the least effective pro- 


gram meeting but much was volunteered 


: in answer to the request for general com- 
"ments: "pedestrian," “deadly dull,” ‘“ele- 


mentary,” “talked at the audience,” “re- 
“substance was so meager,” 
typify the 
There was condemnation for 


of audiences displayed by the lack of prepa- 


more often at librarians than non-librar- 
ians) ; meetings that started late and ran 


overtime; programs that: digressed from the. 


announced topic; and inept chairmen and 


inoderators. The critical eye of the member 
..-. was truly fastened on every unit presenting 


a program. 
. The bigness and the complexity of annual 
conference disturb many. There is frustra- 


"tion in the breathless pace of too many 


'à.wider choice of programs"; 


. meetings with audiences too large to be 
. comfortably contained in the rooms avail- 


able and the subsequent limitation to par- 
ticipation and involvement. Proving, how- 
ever, that one conferee’s-meat is.another's 
poison, one respondent offered: “We need 
another, 
“NOT ENOUGH OPEN MEETINGS!!" A 


few. others felt that their special inter- 
ests were not touched upon in any of the 
multiplicity of offerings. 


The overriding 
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opinion, however, would favor having few- 


er choices to make with the possibility of a. ` 
greater number of quality programs. 

The frustration of too many choices is 
complicated by having program information 
which iis felt to be scanty and is available 
much too late. 

Many of the problems identified in the 
questionnaires, ie. an unsatisfactory lo-. 
cation because it is one of the few cities 
left which can accommodate an ALA Con- 
ference; too many meetings because so 
many diverse interests need to be repre- 
sented; too late program information be- 
cause programs are planned and carried 
out by multiple groups scattered throughout 
the country and subject to the democratic 


` process, are symptomatic of the problems of 


the Association. ALA represents fourteen 
large separate library interests, ‘embraces 
sections, subsections, committees, round- 
tables; chapters, and thirty-six thousand 


‘members. Maybe this is not how it ought 


to be but, at the moment, how it is, and it 
is what the annual conference tries to ac- 
commodate. I 

In a ten-day marathon aie Association 
provides. preconferences; workshops, semi- 
nars,. lectures, group discussions for six to 
ten thousand people—the population of a 
small town-—~schedules seven hundred to 
one thousand separate meeting facilities, 
and mounts up to 775 multimedia exhibits. 
The program planning groups plan for 
virtually! unknown audiences, diversified as 
the Association. 

. At timies it bears resemblance to Chau- ` 
aqua carnival, Hydra-headed monster, cir- 
cus big top. It is, in fact, the most mas- 
sive and expensive single effort, in terms of 
time; talent, and energies, the Association 
makes annually to provide a platform for 
communication with each other and with 


‘the country. 


The study of annual T begun 
in 1968 (and of which the questionnaires , 
are a part) is an effort to find out how ef- 
fective the present conference pattern is 
and what changes are needed. Is it archaic? 
Has it become too big? too complex? too 
scattered? too multi-purposed to retain as 
it is? The questionnaires offer suggestions, 


+ - 
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comments, ideas Spout the conference for- 


mat and these are welcome. It will take 


creative, innovative thinking to’ streamline 
the conference if this is needed. Probably 
all decisions on a change in the traditional 
character of conference must be based on: 
more fundamental questions: What can a 


national conference do uniquély and: do I 


better than any other library meeting? 
What are the separate levels of responsibil- 
ity for state, regional, and national con- 
ferences? What is the place of the precon- 
ferences in relationship to the conference? 
What are legitimate allocations of time due. 
to the varied groups within the. Association 
at a single conference? What can an annual 
conference be expected to accomplish in 
forwarding the long-range goals of ALA? ? 
In effect, perhaps, what is needed is a 
sound statement of purpose and scope for 
‘the ALA Annual Conference and a set of 
guidelines for participation. e 
The -questionnaires confirm (if. anyone 


was still iu doubt) that ALA Shares with. 


other associations, agencies, and institutions 
the trials of coping with bigness, mixed and 
changing objectives, the multi-faceted needs 
of its membership. The need for changes is 
recognized in the questionnaires but confi. 
dence is expressed that the Association is 
` well worth reordering. There would bé no 
Association to reshape to meet new nbeds 
but for the vision, endurance, intelligence, 
responsibility, discipline, courage. of many 
dedicated individuals over the almost: oné 
hundred years of ALA's history, and im- 
possible to reshape without the vitality, 
originality, and fervor of its newest and 


youngest members. Not one questionnaire’ 
suggests dissolution of the Association, 


Rather, ‘more often than not a sense of 
accomplishment | that, aS a weary crowd 
staggered out of Convention Hall late’ Fri- 
day afternoon, the young and the old (and 
the almost forgotten thirty- to forty-five: 


year-old in-betweens) had grappled pain; 


fully and with a measure of success to 
establish honest communication, had be- 


. gun a dialogue in which each discovered 


strengths they had to offer the other. “The 
beginning of good things," said one re; 
spondent. 
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It is therefore tempting, but too easy, M 


to label this dynamie conference a rousing 
success. The proof is all in the future.- To 


illustrate the subtle, unsimple nature of `. 


what happened in the discussions at Atlan- 
tic City two quotations are given in full: 


I felt the general programming was good and 
I attended some excellent’ meetings. I feel 
it was unfortunate that the agitation evident 
in the membership meetings and other places, 
which involved a rather small group numeri- 
cally, overshadowed everything else. But the 
program planners could not have prevented 
this, nor would they have wanted to arbitrar- 
ily. It will be a remembered conference—but 
I question whether it will be remembered’ for 


‘the best possible reasons. 


Only one. year out of library school, I Nene to 
my first ALA Conference expecting to con- 
firm my notion of the ALA as a Hydra, fed 
by- complacent, elderly administrators. I also 
expected to be somewhat bored and certainly 
to be ignored. Some of my preconceptions 
were indeed confirmed, but I have returned 
from Atlantic City with the conviction that 
ALA can evolve into the kind of institution 
the members want it to be and that even as 


‘a neophyte I can contribute toward this goal. 


I was impressed by the fact that the "estab- | 
lishment" did listen to the membership, and 
I was heartened by the number of librarians . 


willing to commit themselves not only in word... 
but in deed. Future conferences must allow. © - 


more time for membership meetings, and ways 
must be found to -give the thousands of H- 
brarians not at the conference a voice in such 
crucial matters as the dues schedule and par- 
ticularly in the reshapmg of ALA piece 
mg nature as an organization. - i 


Two honest thoughtful voices. Hf the 
second voice is prophetic and personal com- 
mitment and constructive deeds match the . 
fervor of discussion, it will, indeed, become, 


a conference remembered for the best pos- uH 


sible reasons. | 
These are some highlights from' those 


who spoke. What of, the eight thousand: E 
silent voices? What was this large number `: . 


of silent confereés thinking, feeling, ex- f 
periencing during tkeir stay in Atlantic 


. City? Did Atlantic City leave them too un- . - 


touched, indifferent, angry, narcotized; 
fatigued, numbed, or just too motivated by 
their experience to have time to respond? . 
If yours is one of the silent voices, we'd 
like to know. [] - 
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Discover the 
Magic of ` 
Attractive, 
Colorful 

` SIGNS ` 


made the 


SHOWCARD 
WAY 


Here is the “open sesame” to a new world of brillian 
Clear, Crisp posters, signs, markers, cards, visual! ai 
material, original copy for offset printing—~as only the 


SHOWCARD MACHINE can do it. 


d 


It's amazing what you can do with the economical 
SHOWCARD MACHINE. Its versatility has made it. the 








` 


Alabama Public Library, Montgomery, Ala. 
Springdale Public Library, Springdale, Ark. 
Pomona Library, Pomona, Calif. 

Edmonton Public Library, Edmonton, Alberta,Canada 
Greenwich Library, Greenwich, Conn. 

Wilmington Free Library, Wilmington, Del. 
Jacksonville Free Public Library, Jacksonvllle, Fla. 
Augusta Library, Augusta, Ga. 

Pine Mountain Regional Library, Manchester, Ga. 
State Library, Honolulu, Hawaii - 

Rockford Public Library, Rockford, Itl. 

East Chicago Public Library, East Chicago, Ind. 
Monroe County Public Library, Bloomington, Ind. 
Public Library of South Bend, South Bend, ind. 
Eisenhower Library, Baltimore, Md. 


Prince Georges Co. Memorial Library, Bladensburg, Md. 


Radcliffe College Library, Cambridge, Mass. 

Lynn Public Library, Lynn, Mass. 

Winchester Library, Winchester, Mass. 

Dearborn Public Library, Dearborn, Mich. ; 
Flint Pubtic Library, Flint, Mich. 
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first choice of hundreds of libraries throughout the land. 


Anybody can operate it. It is simple, fast and offers 
vir ually unlimited possibilities. There is a SHOWCARD 


MACHINE exactly suited to your needs. 


Want to know more? Just write, phone or wire today. 


H 
+ 


MS. SHOWCARD MACHINE COMPANY 


320 W. Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois 60610 


E 


Just a Few of the Many Libraries Profiting from SHOWCARD MACHINES 


Michigan State Library, Lansing, Mich. 

Wayne County Library, Wayne, Mich. 

Dakota Scott Regional Library, West St. Paul, Minn. 
Free Public Library of East Orange, East Orange, N. J. 
Maywood Public Library, Maywood, N. J. 
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Norman D. Stevens 


Since 1956 there has existed in various 


locations in the United States a little-known, 
privately-supported, non-profit research or- 
ganization known as The Molesworth In- 
stitute. Some of its earlier activities were 
reported on in the ALA Bulletin) Since 
that time work on many of the important 
projects described there has continued un- 
abated by our small staff of dedicated 
volunteer research workers. Some signifi- 


eant, albeit minor, contributions have been | 


made by the Institute in recent years.? 
Progress in general, however, has been 
somewhat slow and, in some areas, dis- 


Norman D. Stevens is director of The 
Molesworth Institute and associate univer- 
sity librarian at the University of Con- 
necticut. ` 
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tressingly unspectacular, but we now: -ex- 
„pect at almost any time the kind of bréak- 
through in our project to microfilm all 


Braille books that will bring the Institute ` 


the recognition it so richly deserves. | 


As sponsored research elsewhere has ` 


turned increasingly to automation and in- 
formation retrieval, as well as to. other 


more significant areas, the Board of Di- | 


rectors of The Molesworth Institute has 
felt that the non-sponsorable research of 


its workers has fallen somewhat too close 


to reality and that a fundamental reassess- 
ment of the Institute’s goals was long over- 
due. Consequently they recently decided to 


move the headquarters of the Institute to a ` 


more bucolic atmosphere; and, in conjunc- 
tion with that move, they sponsored the 
Spring Hill Conference on the state of the 
art. As a result, the basic goals of The 
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| Molesworth Institute were reaffirmed. 
These goals are: “To foster the growth 
and. development of Molesworth Studies in 


', the United States, to combat the subversive ` 


"and anti-human activities of the treens, to 


- ^' encourage the spread of general knowledge 


and raise the general standard of intelli- 
-gence throughout the world, and to destroy 


: | . the basic fabric of bibliography.”3 The goals 


were also broadened to include “the investi- 
“gation and application of techniques being 


a . developed in other scientific disciplines: to 


the world of books and libraries."5 | 

In the few short weeks since this confer- 
ence was held a number of significant new 
projects are already under consideration, 


' and the work at The Molesworth Institute 


has developed a new atmosphere of inten- 
sive application, dedication, and rededica- 
tion. As always one of the major problems 
is finding enough capable, dedicated research 
workers with a fundamental commitment to 
` the basic goals of The Molesworth Institute. 


. . The Board of Directors has, therefore, con- 


trary to its usual policy, agreed to announce 
the basic details of some of the new areas 
currently being investigated in the hopes 
that this will stimulate a number of people 
. to become Fellows of The Molesworth In- 
stitute. We earnestly solicit applications 
from interested parties who feel that they 
possess the necessary qualifications. 
. One of our most significant new studies 
will be carried out in academic institutions 
as soon as enough volunteers can be found. 
It has often been said that “The library is 
the heart of the institution." To test this 
statement we now have a team of research 
workers investigating the possibility of 
heart transplants. We propose, for example, 
to move intact the library from a large 
ARL institution to a small college to see 
if the latter is suddenly rejuvenated and if 
the former can survive the shock. The 
prospects for transplants are numerous 
and only a few such exchanges should fur- 


. . nish much valuable information on the 


size of a "heart" which is needed to main- 
tain institutions of varying ages, sizes, and 


'- natural conditions. 


Another study involves the development 
of a non-citation index in which it is pro- 
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posed to list regularly all scientific papers 
which have not been cited by another. 
author.® This work may then be used either 
in identifying work that may be completely 
ignored since if has never been cited, or, by 
the more imaginative, in identifying impor- 
tant work that ought to.be pursued further. 


. Along somewhat the same lines we.are con- ` 


sidering the establishment of a number of: 
NIGEL centers in parallel to the ERIC cen- 
ters. The NIGEL centers (Negative Infor- 
mation on Godawful Educational Litera- 
ture) will be concerned with the collection 
and destruetion of educational reports and 
literature in a number of different areas. ` 


These. centers will publish weekly biblio- - 


graphic listings. Some consideration is be- 
ing given to the possibility of the preserva- 
tion for historical purposes only of the 
reports selected for destruction probably by 
publication in microfiche form at a reduc: 


‘tion ratio far beyond the capacity of any 


reader now available. 

Still another line of investigation con- 
cerns itself with the collection of picture 
postcards of libraries to assist in two proj- 
ects. The first involves the use of a Hinman 
collator to identify the common features of 
library- buildings in an effort to design the 
perfect library building. The second in- 
volves a consideration of the use of laser 
beams, and other advanced techniques in 
the field of microminiaturization, to develop 
programs for the solid state transmission 
of books and readers from one library to 
another. 

Finally one of our most important new 
studies is CRAM III (Clear and Readable 
Automation Manuals). Because of the ur- 
gent and difficult nature of the problem, 
the initial stages of Project CRAM and 
CRAM II were by-passed since our pre- 
liminary. studies revealed that CRAM III 
is the first level at which any significant 
improvements are capable of being shown. 


Many. of the details of CRAM III are, at .- 


the moment, either confidential or not fully 
worked out, but we can indicate that one 
line of research involves the mechanical 
translation of a number of automation | 
manuals into treen. 

Let me conclude simply by stating that ` 
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The Molesworth Institute is now earnestly 
seeking research workers who wish to 
devote their energies to these, or similar 
research projects of their own making, 
vital tasks. 
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In response to numerous requests from read- 
ers who have not seen Ibid. and whose libraries 
may not have complete files, I thought I might 
report here on one of the most significant ac- 
complishments of The Molesworth Institute 
which has previously only appeared in Ibid. 
That is, of course, the famous Molesworth- 
Peason Universal Statistical Table. 


Figure 1. 


The Molesworth-Peason Universal Statistical 
Table* 


1 2 3 4 6 6 7 8 9 10 
11.12 13 14 15 16.17 18 19 20 
21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 
31 32 33 84 85 86 37 38 39 40 
Al 42 48 44 45 46 47 48 49 50 
51 52 53 54 55 56 57 68 59 60 
61 62 63 64 65 66 67 68 69 70 


91 92 93 94 95 96 97 98 99 100 
E E ee Qu Gp SSS ua 
* Figures not available 
# Latest figures —— (e.g., 1938) 
% (e.g. 





& Sea based on sample of 
3.7 


— Users may provide their own symbols and 
notes for the remaining spaces 


Special note: Through the use of these tables 
the researcher can immediately provide himself 
with any statisties he desires, and by properly 


quoting Ibid. can attribute them to any author- - 


ity he desires. (e.g., The researcher first quotes 
a legitimate statement from Archer’s book 
Matableland Today; he then states that the 
consumption of peanut butter in Matableland 
in 1965 amounted to 250 ins per person which 
statement he footnotes to Ibid.) 


*Abbreviated version; for complete table and 


further explanation see Ibid. 

9Spring Hill Conference on the Future o 
The Molesworth Institute, December 9-18, 1968. 
Proceedings, p. 13. I 

6Our initial proposal was to list in the NCI 
works that had not been cited in another paper; 
our preliminary sample indicated that 97.3 per- 
cent of all authors cite their own works in 
later papers. [] 
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be obtained in Armor quality because pa- ` í 
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Are We Bandwagoneers? 


~N 


E Merle E. Lamson | 


- Brigham Young University Library has 


now some 800,000 volumes and consequently 


has had a committee examining the possi- . 


bility of converting to LC. The committee 


-has searched the literature to attempt to 


find why the jump to thé bandwagon | la- 
beled “USE LC.” The usual answers found 
in the literature are those listed by Mr. 
Gaines in the July C & RL, to wit: “... (1) 
the possibilities for national cataloging, CO- 
operation, and automation ; (2) economy; 
(8) greater suitability of LC; (4) speed; 
(5) inefficiency of Dewey; and (6) oppor- 
tunity to reevaluate the collection. . . 1. 
Examination. of ‘these reasons leads to 
the following: automation: Mr. W. J. 
Welsh, associate director of the Processing 


: Department of the Library of Congress 


tells us that even with automation, the 
usual records such as the printed card ser- 
vice; DDC numbers supplied on the printed 
cards, ete., will still be available.? Economy: 
economy. in what way? If we consider 
Daniel Gore’s idea that all we need are 


clerks to write the LC numbers onto the 


cards and books, then undoubtedly much 
economy will result,- particularly since a 
professional 'eataloger. would not be in- 
volved.3 

Again consider, does any library have the 


At the time of writing this article, Merle 
Lamson was an instructor in the dept. of li- 


brary science at Brigham Young University. 
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purpose, goals, aims, ete, that LC does? 
Of course not. How then is it possible to 
accept, LC in full? Mr. Gore goes on to 
point out that unless LC is accepted almost 
blindly as it stands, the so-called economy 
is a myth.* . 

What about point three: greater suitabil- 
ity of LC. Greater in what way? Suitable 
to whom and under what circumstances? 
I’m not sure the full implications of this 
point are fully understood. If suitability 
means shorter. numbers, then it can be 


easily shown that there are some fairly 


long nümbers in LC.5 

Point 4, speed, seems to be a part of 
point 2, economy-——and again, if any de- 
viation from full and complete acceptance 
of LC is done, then the factor of speed is 
lost, thereby diminishing economy. Insofar 
as speed might mean quicker service from 
LC, it takes anywhere from two to four 
months to get LC cards at the BYU Library 
on the average; but it has been known to 
take up to a year! That would seem to be 
anything but speedy. ` 

Point 5—inefficiency in DC—what does 
that term imply? Long numbers hard to 
write on spines of books? OK, that can be 
easily demonstrated, but, is it truly neces- 
sary to. have numbers with fifteen or 
twenty digits after the decimal? It can be 
shown that such is not necessary and that 
the books still can be placed into a meaning- 
ful collection. It is true, unfortunately, that 
as new editions of DDC are published, re- 


locations inevitably result, with all their — I 


£ 
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horribly concomitant problems. But is this 
necessarily any worse than LC’s policy of 
canceling numbers and then immediately 
using those numbers for some other new 
meaning? As far as relocations are con- 
cerned, look at LC’s own statistics: in the 
year 1963-64, there were 259 cancellations; 
1964-65, 442; and 1965-66, 218 cancella- 
tions." 

Point 6—re-evaluation of the collection. 
Can't this be done without reclassification 
or a shift to the use of LC? It is granted 
that such an evaluation is perhaps more 
easily considered at this point, but if there 
are problems, it would also seem that they 
could be solved without the necessity of 
shifting to another scheme. 

I wonder if most haven't forgotten that 
“This system was not [Italics mine] intend- 
ed for use by any library other than the 
Library of Congress.’’8 

LC’s point of view is usually not that of 
any other library; therefore to classify 
strictly by its decision would not always be 
the best possible number for any particular 
library. What of duplication of Cutter 
numbers? In terms of large collections, 
something between 40 and 50 percent of the 
collection is original cataloging. If blanket 
use of LC is accepted—and remember, any- 
thing less than full, automatic use cuts 
away seriously at that precious economy-— 
how is duplication to be avoided? 

If the library converts to LC, can the 
entire collection be reclassified? I believe 
that it can easily be shown that such is 
mot the case, particularly for large collec- 
tions. One fairly large library in an inter- 
mountain university recently began using 
LC classification for its new books. At the 
. time of investigation prior to conversion, 
letters were written to libraries all over the 
nation. Without exception, these libraries 
said do not reclassify. This means, then, 
two systems in the collection: the old, no 
longer used DC, and the new expanding LC 
to be used for the new materials, plus some 
selected titles reclassified into LC. Patrons 
complained previously, “Why aren’t all my 
books together?” Now that the conversion 
is done, the cry is going to be even louder. 
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Theoretically, the idea of the two collec- 
tions should work, since as the DC num- 
bered books wear out and are discarded, the 


. DC collection becomes smaller and smaller, 


until it no longer exists. The question that 
comes immediately to mind is, just how 
long is it going to take for that DC collec- 
tion to disappear? I doubt that there are 
any studies on this point. 

The point of all this is, what is the jui 
fication for conversion to LC? I hope that 
it has been demonstrated that the reasons 
given thus far just simply do not exist ex- 
cept in the wishful thinking of those who 
want to convert or need to use something 
different from what is being used. I do not 
question that there are times when some- 
thing needs to be done. The example of the 
intermountain university is a case in point: 
the collection had been cataloged by a 
series of home-made schemes based on DC 
which consequently were not adequate to 
satisfactorily classify a multi-million vol- 
ume collection. Something had to be done 
and I suppose that conversion to LC made 
as much sense as attempting to convert 
entirely to DC. 

To summarize, the point of this paper ' 
has been to seriously ask, why use LC? So 
far, none of the reasons advanced in the 
literature seems to really be adequate for 
urging a conversion to a library housing 
two separate, non-integrated collections. 
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Therapeutic Society 
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Services i in Hospital and 


mn ` Institution Libraries 


-Margaret E. Monroe 
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` Part of a series edited for the ALA Bulle- 


tin by Genevieve Casey, associate profes-: 


sor, Library. Science, Wayne State Univer- 
sity. 
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os The walls between society and the hos- 


|, institutions are seeking to place their pa- 


pital and correctional institutions are be- 
ing lowered. On the one hand, hospitals and 


` tients or inmates—soon we must have a 


new term here, perhaps clients—back into 


Society for the therapy process. Milieu 
_ therapy and reality therapy are approaches 


based on the insight of professional thera- 


pists that there is an essential healing 
. quality in normaley and in the integration 


„of the individual into his community. 


On the. other hand, many groups in so- 


. ciety are now seeking to design various ` 


i : facets of the community to maintain physi-: 
eal, mental, and: emotional health, and to 


` 
» - 
` 
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offer specific programs of` activity and 
guidance to those under special stress so 
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that they may never lose contact with nor- 
malcy and their proper integration within 
the community. The concept of the welfare 
State’ may become more exactly expressed 
as the therapeutic society. The Economic 
Opportunity Act, Medicare, and the Ker- 
ner- Commission Report offer three stun- 


. hing’ illustrations of the concept of the 


therapeutic society; and an important in- 
gredient in the national introspection fol- 
lowing the tragic assassination ‘of Robert 
Kennedy ` was the assumption that we have 
an obligation to maintain a minimum level 
of good mental health in our nation. The 
therapeutic society has become as funda- 
mental a commitment as is our commit- 
ment to the scientific method in research; — 
‘and it is in the process of creating as great 
á revolution. 

. This provides an important context in 
Which to view the services of hospital and 


institution libraries. I am assuming the . 


continuing need for. institutions; no matter 


How .effective the ` 'shetapeutue society, the. ` 


f^ 
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_availability of intensive treatment and con- 
trolled environment can be assumed essen-. 


tial this side of Utopia. But as the walls 
between the institution and society are 
lowered, the special services of hospital 
and institution libraries take on a uni- 
versal meaning in librarianship. What is 
pioneered in the institutional context will 
have broader. application in public and 
school libraries; the educational and guid- 
ance services of school and public libraries 
wil strengthen the approaches of institu- 
tion and hospital librarianship. For this 
reason the opportunities for intensive de- 
velopment of the services program to cli- 
ents in hospitals and institutions holds out 


Significant hope for growth in services to 
. readers generally. 


We are fortunate, then, that hospital and 
institution libraries are so thoroughly ori- 


. ented toward service to the user. The medi- 


eal libraries, which are integral parts of 
the hospital and institution library com- 
plex, have developed highly sophisticated 
services to the professional staff. MED- 


 LARS, as pace-setting as it is, is only 


an instance of one aspect of this service. 
Current awareness services demand the li- 
brarian's sensitivity to the concerns and 


activities of the professional staff; refer- 
ence services, including MEDLARS, re- - 


quire the librarian's adaptation to crisis 
need for information; the more comprehen- 
sive literature searches and bibliographic 
services demand both thorough scholarly 
aetivity and evaluative skill in the vari- 


. ous aspects of the medical field. This very 


competence in service to the professional 
staff becomes a major resource in the de- 
velopment of services to the patients and 
inmates, that “other half” of the clientele: 


In the therapeutic environment of the 


hospital or institution, .all services must. 


lead to the goal of therapy. The more ex- 
act the understanding of the librarian, the 


` more focused and effective his services 


can become. Patients and inmates are peó- 
ple in crisis, people in need; and the pro- 
fessional librarian must provide service 
from a background of knowledge and un- 
derstanding. The skill of the librarian is 
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to bring a flawless knowledge of library 


resources together with a quick and pre- 
cise understanding of the client's need, to 


create — efficiently and  graciously — the 
Service required. All that the librarian 
must know to serve the professional staff 
is mere background to the task of serving 
the patient. 

Perhaps the best Silusiration of this 
point lies in the function of the librarian 


on the interdiseiplinary team. When the 


librarian is privileged to- serve on the 


interdisciplinary team, he has access to a . 


depth understanding of his client in terms 


of the client's problems as understood by 


a variety of medical, psychiatric, and social 
work specialists, and he learns the kinds 
of experiences which his client is under- 
going in the process of therapy. The li- 


brarian justifies his presence on the team . 


by @ readiness to use this knowledge wise- 


ly, bringing his knowledge of health and ' . ` 


ill-health together with his particular art 
of librarianship into use for the client. 


The librarian becomes a full team member, - 


however, as he contributes his observa- 
tions from contact with the client, to in- 
crease the team understanding. To be sure, 
from his participation on- the therapy 


team, the librarian increases his readiness : 
to serve the professional staff, through in- 


creased understanding of the concerns guo 
needs of their various fields. 

The funetions of the librarian on the 
interdisciplinary team offer a prototype 


Monroe, director, 
Library School, 





paper was presented by the n as ihe 
keynote address to the Workshop on Areas 
of Library Services of Concern to Hospital 
and Institutional Libraries in Kansas City, 
June 23, 1968.  . 
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for professional library service to readers 
in.all types of libraries. The school librarian 
who functions with administrators, faculty, 
guidance officers, and other specialists has 
the same opportunities. The publie librari- 
an who functions in a great variety of 
milieus—the business community, govern- 
ment, education, social welfare—finds his 
‘interdisciplinary team for each separate 
function (typically a council or a coordinat- 
ing agency), and he makes his contributions 
effectively both through them and with in- 
dividuals, enriched by information gleaned 
in the team sessions. Rarely, however, does 
a librarian outside the hospital or institu- 
tion setting have the opportunity for the 
team approach to individual service so 
beautifully available. The experience in 
this setting should contribute much to 
our professional understanding of services. 


It takes a tough-minded librarian to sur- 
vive the interdisciplinary team experience 
in any type of library. and remain a li- 
brarian. As his sense of the total situation 
develops, he may be beguiled into "meeting 
imperative needs" rather than seeing the 
unique contributions which he as a librar- 
ian can make. Public librarians, exhilarated 
by the significance of problems revealed 
in the.community council, have been so 
beguiled in the past; I surmise that we 
are becoming more sophisticated in this re- 
spect at this time. The hospital or insti- 
tution librarian must grasp the essence of 
other forms of therapy being practiced and 
differentiate them from the library's thera- 
py. A clear view of the contributions of 
the various library services and the con- 
ditions under which these contributions 
' ean be successfully made is essential to the 
librarian working on the team. 

Is there an approved list of such activi- 
ties? I know of none, and shudder at the 
thought. that there might be one. Innova- 
tive services devised to meet individual 
circumstances is the essence of good li- 
brary service. But the librarian must be 
able to recognize when a book service is 
or is not a library sérvice. Book discus- 


' gions for diagnostic purposes and dramatic 


play-reading for therapy may require the 
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assistance of the librarian.in the selection 
of materials, but the initiative and respon- 
sibility typically lie in other hands. Only 
when librarians are also physicians, psy- 
chiatrists, and social workers as well as 
professional librarians will prescription 
and analysis be the prerogative of the li- 
brarian. 


I say these things to this group. not be- 
cause you do not know this both intellectu- 
ally and instinctively, but because it is very 
important that this point be clear. If the 
concepts of hospital and institution library 
Service are to have transfer value for li- 
brarians in the therapeutic society, all 
librarians must grasp the distinction. 


The door is just beginning to open to 
the potential of bibliotherapy. The climate 
is right to undertake an elaboration of the 
field. Some fine insights and challenging 
concepts have come from psychiatrists and 
librarians. The Menningers’ use of books 
for respite, for client insight, for under- 
standing and information have been part 
of the pioneering effort. A number of li- 
brarians have begun to identify the types 
of reading materials and types of reading 
experience useful for patients with particu- 
lar types of problems, As we move further 
and further away from the primitive gen- 
eralization that “reading is good” into a 
careful analysis of “for what” and “under 
what circumstances,” we begin to make— 
if not a science—at least a practical art. 


Once we have a skillfully evaluated sum- 
mary of our pragmatic experience, we 
need to move into carefully controlled ex- 
periment and analysis. Leonard Berkowitz, 
professor of Psychology at the University 
of Wisconsin, has—in the process of study- 
ing aggression—been exploring the effect 
on viewers of film materials with varying 
degrees of aggression displayed.2 These 
studies contain enough useful methodology 
and sound findings to encourage an ex- 
panded range of inquiry. And it is clear 
that this must be conducted as interdisci- 
plinary research. š 

The excellent proposals of the Associa- 
tion of Hospital and Institution Libraries 
for such research should not gather dust. 
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The St. Louis conference on bibliotherapy 
was a first small step to clearing the way 
to such serious inquiry. The National In- 
stitutes of Health seem the obvious source 
of support for such inquiry in our thera- 
peutic society. The great potential of biblio- 
therapy will not be realized by heuristic 
experimentation alone; it requires careful- 
ly designed research that lays the founda- 
tion for a solid body of knowledge. We 
must begin to move in this direction, not 
only for the sake of hospital and institution 
library service but for the sake of our 
therapeutic society, its librarians, and its 
readers. 

The Medical Library Assistance Act, with 
its provisions for education of health sci- 
ences librarians, and Title IV of the Li- 
brary Services and Construction Act that 
enables state libraries to at last come to 
some realistic grip with the problems of 
hospital and institution libraries—both re- 
flect the support which our society is giv- 
ing this area of library service. This sup- 
port has not been an unsolicited gift, but 
has been won by the health professions and 
the library profession. Grateful for this 
support, let us now move to justify it by 
increasing the sophistication of our ser- 
vice and the base of knowledge upon which 
it is founded. 
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The building is a remodeled post office, building and serves 
two counties, operating two libraries and a bookmobile. 
The remodeled library has already increased library usage 
in the few months that it has been open. The architect and 
consultant worked together for the best space utilizations. 
The flexibility or Ames shelving was very important. Amés 
is proud to have done the designing, planning and manufac- 
turing of the shelving for books and magazines. Ames pro- 


vides the product line adaptable to each library need plus ' 


experienced: engineering teamwork in shelving layout and 
design. Plan with Ames for today’s modern libraries, ' 
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accommodate 30,000 books. 
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y n ' School Libraries and 
,", International Development 


School Libraries in Iran and 


the Near East. = 


` Part of a series edited for the ALA Bulletin 


x 


this area today. 


by Jean E. Lowrie, chairman of the AASL 
International Relations Committee and head 
of the Department of Librarianship at 
Western Michigan’s School of Graduate 


Studies. | 


- Although it is to the Middle East that one 


turns for the earliest records of great li- 


: braries of the ancient world, modern, well 


organized libraries providing services to 
readers of all ages are singularly lacking in 
Illiteracy, . inadequate 
schools, shortage of teachers, limited pub- 


lished materials in the native languages, 


lack of publishing houses, the low prestige 
of authors, and limited professional library 


. personnel all contribute to the meager status 


of libraries and librarians. There are great 
collections of books and manuscripts to be 
found but not in the form of libraries as we 
know them in the western world. There are 
many bookstores in the major cities but 
costs of books are high, native literature is 


. limited, and books are soon out of print. 


Standard reference materials pertinent to 


| each country are just beginning to be pro- 


duced. Bibliographie tools are singularly 


Alice Lohrer is a professor in the. Gradu- 
. ate School of Library Science at the Um- 


versity of Illinois, Urbana. 
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lacking. Library literature in the native 


language is either nonexistent, poorly trans- _ 
lated, or not well written. Few professional 
librarians who have the ability to write ` 
well have the time to do so. Library litera- 
ture available in French, German, or Eng- 
lish is either out-of-date, totally lacking, or 
inadequate to meet modern library needs. 
Countries such as. Egypt, Turkey, Lebanon, . 
Israel, and Iran that have established degree 
programs of library education fare some-: 
what better but have a long way to go. 

In reading the library literature of the 
past fifteen years that discuss social changes 
that have been taking place in the Near East 


and that describe the status of different 


types of libraries and book production in 

this part of the world, one is aware that 
many of the observations of 1953 and 1954 
made -by Mary Gaver! and Lawrence 8. 
Thompson? and those of Francis L. Kent? 
in 1960 are still relevant in 1968. Also 
many of the problems being faced by the 
pioneer librarians in these countries today 
are similar to the problems librarians faced 
in the nineteenth century. One advantage 
today, however; is that the solutions to many - 
library problems have been found in other 
countries of the world. Many need only 
slight modification to be applicable. The 
important role of a foreign librarian is to 
help the' local librarian find these solutions. 
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' of these blank pages. 


~ 


. Before discussing schools and libraries it 
might be well to look for some of the straws 
in the wind that are pointing to economic, 
social, and cultural changes that are taking 
place in Iran,. Turkey, Israel, Egypt, and 
Lebanon. 
these. are developing nations. There is an 
awareness of higher living standards; ; peo- 
ple are anticipating better things ahead; 
‘there are ambitious plans for industrial, 
agricultural, and, educational growth; there 
is secularizing of education; there is eman- 
cipation of women; and there are impressive 
dams with their hydroelectric power that are 
turning deserts into rich productive areas. 
If progress continues at the present rate, 
and if wars and political hatred and fears 
can be controlled, there should be tremen- 
dous new developments in the next ten years 
that will transform some of these countries. 
These are forces that develop needs for 
schools and libraries. This is part of the 


world where literacy has been very low., 


People who are starving have little interest 
in education. Much of this part of the 
world is desert dotted with city and village 
oases.: Before there:can be an eradication 
of illiteracy there must be major economic 
development projects. Before there can be 
libraries there must be schools that teach 


- people to read. 


I will deal here primarily with Iran since 


. that is the country the writer observed in 


1966-67 while on a Fulbright assignment, to 
establish a two year graduate library school 
at the University of Tehran. Except for a 
brief visit to Turkey, I have not been in the 
‘other countries of the Middle East. since 
1956. My readings and observations of the 
past lead me to suggest that with the ex- 
ception of Israel, which is the most highly 
developed of these countries, the basic story 
is the same, especially in regard to school 
libraries. It was Thompson‘ in 1954 who 
stated: 


The most eloquent pages in any study of 
Middle Eastern librarianship are those on 
which nothing i8 written. Unfortunately, the 
caption “school libraries" comes at the head 
While nearly all secon- 
dary schools organized along western Euro- 
pean lines have some sort of book collection, 
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In traveling one can see that 


DER LL 
he veg A . 


these collections bear only. a, remote resem-. 


blanee to what we know as a school library. . 


The average Turkish lycée contains a mis- 
cellaneous- collection of books sent by the 
Ministry of Education with no regard for’ the 
special needs of the individual school.. There 
are translations of western European classics, 
old textbooks, government documents; and 
some professional literature in the. field of 


‘education that will hardly have any readers 


among the pupils. The books are shelved by 
nwmerus currens, indexed.crudely by author, 
and placed in charge of an employee of cus- 
todial status. Quite naturally, the use of the 
books is negligible. Outside Turkey, Egypt, 
and Israel, even these rudimentary school li- 
braries are nearly nonexistent in the Middle 
East. 


I would now add Iran to. his list of Middle 


- Eastern.countries that have some concern 


for school libraries and improved educa- 
tional standards, but my observations of 
school libraries in Tehran, Awaz, and 
Abbadam in Iran are similar to: what 
Thompson found in Turkey. 

Iran is a large country about the size ` of 
Western Europe including Germany, France, 
Spain, and. Great Britain. It has a popula- 
tion of twenty-seven million and Tehran, its 


capital and largest city, has a population of 


two and a half million and covers forty-one 
square miles. It has some of the hottest 
parts in the world and some of the coldest. 
It is primarily desert with impressive 
mountain ranges running across the coun- 
try from northwest to southeast. Tehran it- 
self is about the height of Denver and has 
the somewhat milder climate of Salt Lake 
City. The coastal plain has abundant rain- 


fall that results in lush semi-tropical forests 


and rieh agricultural erops of rice, cotton, 
oranges, tea, as well as caviar—the finest 
in the world. With the aid of irrigation 
and improved dry farming techniques, [ran 
produces grain, fruit, dates, vegetables for 
domestic use, wool, and sugar. 
pal export is oil—sixth in the world. Other 
important exports are carpets, grain, fruit, 
and textiles. It is oil money that explains 
the present progress and high hopes for the 
future. But there is a darker side to the 
picture. l 

The annual production per person is $250 
a year—the output per person in the U.S. 
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is $3750 a year. The. life expectancy is 


^ forty-five years and the literacy rate is, 
.. optimistically, from 20 per cent to 30 per. 


cent of the population. The practice of 


s absentee landlords who control most of the 
. land and the nomadie character of the vil- 


` lage tribal people prevent needed agricul- 
tural reforms. The tribal migrations from 
Central Iran to the Persian gulf area occur 
annual with months consumed in the pro- 
cess of taking their shéep, camels, and goats 
to the villages in the spring, and returning 


“+; >to the south for winter grazing. 


‘The Janguages of the people are Persian 
and Kurdish and a variation of Turkish so 


.. that the effort to provide mass education is 
` ` hampered by the language problem since the 


schools teach only Persian or Farsi, which 
may not be used in the home and village at 
all. The religion of the country is Islam 

but of a Shiite sect. which makes it quite 


— distinct from the Sunni of the Arab world, 


The name Iran is derived from the word, 
' Aryan, and the Iranians are the first to let 
one know that they are not a semitic people 
like the Arabs and Jews. The present day 
lranian identifies himself with the history 
of ancient Persia, the Persia of Cyrus the 
Great and Darius. They are extremely 
. proud of their cultural heritage, of the 
great scientists, philosophers, and poets. of 
their past. For a long while Iran was rela- 
tively isolated from the rest of the world 
until the modern emphasis on oil and the 


E airplane restored Iran to its central location 


as a crossroads of the world. 


Today educational workshops and semi- 
nars under the auspices of the Ministry of 
Education and conducted by Iranian and 
foreign experts are being held to bring 
` about improved methods of teaching, But 
before there can be improved methods of 
teaching there must be schools and teachers. 
Spectacular efforts are being made with 
- the use of the now famous Education Corp 
. established by a decree of the Shah in 1962 
to raise the literacy rate of the country as 
a whole. To help solve this staggering 
problem, high school graduates recruited 
` into the army are given four months of in- 
tensive teacher training, psychology, and 
manual training and then-are sent to serve 
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in a village as an elementary teacher for 
fourteen months. This education corp of 
young soldiers help parents and children in 
rural villages and hamlets not only to read 
and write Persian, but to improve their . 
sanitary and living conditions as well It 
was found that to educate people in the 
villages to read and write had little mean-. 
ing when people lacked food, water, or 
medicine. 5 

When it was recognized that literacy by 
itself. would not solve Iran's problems, 
plans were made to make fertile the lands 
that: seven thousand years ago were rich 
and flourishing but that have for centuries 
been parched and arid. Part of this desert 
land is saline and difficult to yeclaim but 
much of it has potentially rich soil that 
lacks only water. Across the Dez River in 
Khuzistan Province in western Iran a 650 
foot high dam has been built to service 
an extensive system for irrigation as a 
part of a major economic development proj- 
ect, a: project which also incorporates a 
literacy program for the local people. One 
of the first projects completed was the 
building of a village school to offer com- 
munity, education. The nomadie people 
are being shown the value of bringing food 
to sheep, goats, and camels rather than 
taking ‘them across hundreds of miles of | 
desert and mountains twice a year to find. 
food. Learning to. read, write, and handle 
figures is necessary not only for children 
but for adults if they are to share in the . 
new economic developments of the area. 
Books and children's libraries are part of 
this planning. - 

Vocational training, emphasis on the 
functional side of education, along “with 
general education 1s being reflected in the 
revision,of textbooks for children and sup- ` 
plementary reading booklets for illiterate 
adults. The agricultural experimental pro- - 
gram in.Khuzistan province for the eradica- 
tion of illiteracy is being worked out with 
financial aid from the U.N. special fund, 
the cooperation of UNESCO, the budgets 
of the Ministry of Education, the National 
Oil Company, private donations, and the ` 
Ministry of Development. Priority. has 
been given to the production of science 
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textbooks and handbooks for teachers.’ 
These set down in detail the methods of 
teaching to be used, the way in which the 
subject is to be presented to the class, and 
the questions to. be asked. Revised text- 
books also include arithmetic, geometry, and 
Persian (mother tongue) textbooks. These 
are being distributed either free of charge 
or with a moderate charge to pupils in the 
first four years of primary school. With 
hydroelectric power bringing electricity to 
rural areas, possibilities of evening classes 
for workers are also considered. Women, 
particularly in rural areas, have not been 
emancipated for very long. Mixed schools, 
especially if the teacher is a man, are often 
disapproved of in villages. This may mean 
the establishment of three school programs 
-—one class for boys, one for girls, and one 
for adults. 

In the past there has been little incentive 
for ambitious young people to remain in 
this hot, arid section of Iran. They have 
sought education and employment in the 
larger cities of the north. Now with the 
rich agricultural resources being developed, 
the finding of mineral deposits of value for 
industrial development in the central part, 


- and the already rich oil industrial complex 


in the Persian gulf area, it is hoped that 
modern educational and library develop- 
ment plans can be implemented in the near 
future to provide vocational, technical, 
scientific, teacher, professional, and general 
education for this large section of Iran. It 
should be easier to establish quality pro- 
grams in elementary and secondary schools, 
junior colleges, and universities along 
modern lines where little now exists than it 
is to change traditional patterns of educa- 


tion and library collections of established: 


institutions. 


When visits were made to this area it 
was found that there were collections of 
books in the vocational and technical schools. 
The catalogs consisted of. sheets of paper 
with the authors and titles listed in numeri- 
eal order. Collections are not large so 
searching through the pages of titles is not 
very time-consuming. Clerks or students 
search the closed stacks for wanted titles. 
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An accession number and a symbol for the 
size of the book is used for shelf arrange- 
ment. Purchasing is haphazard, weeding 
nonexistent. There are still the accounta- 
bility regulations that hold the librarian or 


custodian responsible for library materials, |: 


so extensive use is not encouraged. Some 
books do circulate but not the few maga- 
zines available. 


In the academic high schools visited, if. 


there was a library room, it was small, was 
kept locked, and the books did not circulate. 
What books were available were sent from 
the Ministry of Education, were unorgan- 
ized, and were little used. The books did 
not seem to be well selected to serve either 


the use of the teachers or the students. . 


The statistics for the year 1966-67 from 
the Ministry of Education indicated that 
more than 67 new libraries were opened in 
Iran and 18,044 books and 39,168 publica- 
tions were added to the existing libraries." 
Where these libraries were located was not 
indicated. These might have been public 
libraries, children's libraries, or school li- 
braries. Not having seen one good public 


high school or elementary school library in. 


Iran, the figures make one wonder. 


There were two good libraries in the 
Khuzistan province. One was in the agri- 
cultural college library at MoliSani under 
the direction of American faculty and de- 
veloped by a Peace Corp librarian. The 
other library was in the technical school 
library in Abbadan for the use of students 
and faculty of an oil company. Both li- 
braries had reading rooms, library stacks, 
circulation areas, good card catalogs with 
descriptive catalog cards, books classified 
Dewey Decimal scheme, and pamphlet 
files well organized for use. Books and 
periodicals were up-to-date, well organized, 
and heavily used by students and faculty. 

“An agricultural high school near Awaz 
had a reading room with a counter at the 
end to separate the reader from the books. 
The books were arranged by accession, not 


by subject. The collection was for general 


recreational reading including fiction, short 


stories, biographies, and a few paperback- 


supplementary texts. . Students were in 
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4 of the collection and the books had 


little class value but were popular with the 
‘boys. A normal school for girls had a 


e ^ shall library of textbooks and story: books 


for children. Most of these were transla- 


".tions of children's books from other éoun- 


back home. 
. read and tell stories to children. 
. seemed -so like children themselves: 


"tries. It was not a library of informational 
: books for general reading or for class en- 
. . richment. 
-who were from the villages were being 
trained as teachers for primary schools 
They were being taught to 
They 

The 
Public library in this same town of Awaz 
` had closed stacks, the books were arranged 


5 * by accession number, and there was no card 
cas The books were for use by teach- 


ers but the hours of opening were not con- 
.venient for them, and the staff was non- 
oe 


Two bright spots, especially in the vil- 


lages and remote towns, has been the work 


. of the United States Peace Corp English 


- teachers, and the establishment of children's 


- libraries in sixteen towns in Iran through 


. the efforts of Her Majesty, the Empress of 
. Iran and of Mrs. Lily Jahanara Arjomand, 


. the director of the Institute for the Intel. - 


. lectual Development of. Children and Young 


. Adults. 
^ From their personal Peace Corp Book 


. Lockers, American teachers started circu- 
dating easy-to-read books to the students. 
. Some of the Peace Corp teachers were very 


3h . active in promoting library programs in 


. their vilages. Organizing books, if there 
. Were any, setting up library routines, and 
^ encouraging reading among their students 
have led, in some cases, to the establishment 
` of provincial libraries. "These teachers have 
worked with Mrs. Arjomand to bring public 


library service to children in the provinces. 


‘+ Detailed description of these programs has 
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been reported in the June 1967 issue of the 


. Wilson Library Bulletin. Visits were made 


to several of the schools and centers in 


‘Tehran serviced by the Institute and several 


of the library school students ‘gave story 
“hour programs to the children. These are 
do programs, but are tangible ef- 
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forts to do more than to teach reading and 
to enroll children and adults in school. 
is recognized that unless there are books | 
for the new literates and for children to 

read, and unless there are, library programs | 
to encourage and develop the habit of read- . 


ing, literacy will not be firmly established ` 


and self education will not long continue. 
Ways must be found to prolong and con- 


Solidate the work of education if the ef- 


fort, time, and money spent in establish- 
ing schools is not to'be wasted. The type 
of books to be produced and provided, and 
their. relevancy for the reader and his en- : 
vironment must be considered seriously. 
These ` are not easy problems to solve, but 
awareness of these problems is seen in the 
report of the Third Development Plan for 
Education.? 


There are also CARE Farsi Book Lockers ` 


which contain 196 books for the members `. 
Mrs. Omid,. - 


of the Iranian Literacy Corps. 
librarian of the College of Educational Li-. 
brary of the University of Tehran has pre- 
pared, a library procedures manual for a , 
small. village library. This is written in 
Farsi, the written language of Iran, and is 
included with these CARE books and book - 
cards; a stamp and stamp pad are also 
provided. | I 


Over the years eer the efforts of.. 


UNESCO and the Ministry of Education 
there have been efforts made to provide li- 


brary training for secondary school teacher- 


librarians through workshops and summer 
institute programs. There are reportedly 
649 existing school libraries. No evidence, 
has yet been provided to indicate that these 
are actually school libraries. There are 
collections of books of varying quality, 
there may be some organization to the col-: 
lections, but the use of books to enrich the 
teaching program in any subject field seems 
to belacking. "Teachers are not taught how 


to use books and libraries in their teacher 


training programs. Books are for recrea- 
tional reading purposes and not sources of 
information. There may be some geogra- 
phies, atlases, and dictionaries, and English. 
language books. 
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Students who graduate ya 
from the government schools at the pri- . 
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. mary, secondary, and university levels are 
. not taught or encouraged to use books for 


reports or papers. They do not know how 


to use a card catalog, how to compile.a | 


bibliography, or how to use footnote ref- 
erences. They use textbooks and memorize 
` their- assignments. 


The school libraries that are to be found 
are in private schools, in church schools, 
and in schools established by the foreign 
embassies for foreign children. Good school 
libraries are found in the French, English, 
American, ‘and Russian schools. Many 
Iranian children attend these schools and 
go abroad for their university education. 
These libraries could serve as excellent ex- 
amples of well-balanced collections that meet 
modern curricular needs and that are used 
extensively by students and teachers. One 
or two elementary school libraries are being 
developed in these private schools but most 
of them are secondary school libraries. 

In 1966 when the graduate program of 
library science was started in the new Col- 
lege of ‘Education of the University of 
Tehran, it was recommended that an under- 
graduate program also be established when 
` the first junior class curriculum was. put 
into ‘operation. That recommendation is 
being implemented this year. The basic 
core courses, the audiovisual course, and the 


school library courses would provide back- ` 


ground for future teachers to see the value 


of books and audiovisual materials to en-. 


rich their teaching and to take care of in- 


dividual:needs and interests of their pupils. l 


An undergraduate program. has been recom- 
mended for Pahlavi University in Shiraz 
and could prove to be a valuable program 
for all universities offering teacher training 
programs. This could be implemented in 
the future when there are more graduates 
from the.graduate library school or when 
librarians return from programs abroad. 


One serious problem that is begiünihg to 
emerge in Iran as it has in other countries 
such as Japan is the partially trained staff 
person who has attended short workshops 
and institutes, who has been self-taught, 
` but. who has the title of librarian. Clarifica- 
tion of titles, the development of standards; 
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and the establishment-of job classification | : 
, and pay plans is vitally needed if the library 
profession is to be a profession in a country. 

such as Iran. Much pioneering work.hàs. ' 
been. done by these dedicated people but the .. 
work performed has been of a clerical and : 

semitechnical nature rather than of a Serv- ` 
Leadership = 


ice and professional stature. 
comes from the professionally educated. 


The economic and social changes that are 


rapidly taking place in Near East countries . : 


such as Iran are now developing a need. for 
libraries of different types. 


about books, libraries, and other media of 


The time is" 
ripe for the expansion of library education, : 
for the. preparation of teachers to know `. 


communication, and for the development 'of. |. 


school. libraries at all levels. 
must come the production of good books 


for children and youth and the recognition ` ` 
that quality must take precedence over - 
quantity. Expediency has little to récom- . 
The youth of Iran are intelligent `: - 
and if given quality education they ‘can: `: 
bring to Iran a productive and enriched . 


culture of the future. 
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(The following publications of interest to 
the profession have been received in the Bul- 
letin office. The materials are then forwarded 
to the headquarters’ library for possible inclu- 
sion in-their collection.) EE 


. Norris, Dorothy M. A History of Cataloging 
and Cataloging Methods, 1100-1850: With an 
Introductory Survey of Ancient Times. Lon- 
don. Grafton & Co., 1939. 246 pp. $13.50. 
Republished by Gale Research Company 
1969. LC 68-26596. | 


This volume is a survey of catalogs in library 
methodology divided into four historical peri- 
ods: 1) ancient, 2) medieval monastic, 1100- 
1400, 3) collegiate, 1400-1700, 4) 1700 onward. 
ts volume will be of interest to subject col- 
` lections. | i | 


American Drama Bibliography: A Checklist 
` of Publications in English. Compiled by Pat 
- M, Ryan: Fort Wayne Public Library, Fort 
. Wayne, Indiana. 1969.. 240 pp., paper. Avail- 
: able to libraries with 25e for cost of handling. 


This checklist attempts. to account for signifi- 
cant American plays and playwrights from 
colonial times to the present period. No attempt 
has been made to collect journalistic reviews 
of either individual plays or historie perform- 
ances. A wide spectrum of general critical 
writing has been assembled; and much relevant 
biographical material on American play- 
wrights -has been gathered. Several basic 
` bibliographical . reference works have been 
mined for this list and missing or incorrect 
titles, dates, and volume and page numbers 
have been tracked down and corrected. Only 
500 copies of this bibliography were printed so 
it is on a first come first served basis. You 
must admit the price is ridiculous. 


Foster, Donald L. A Checklist of U.S. Govern- 
ment Publication in the Arts. Urbana, IL. 
University of Illinois, Graduate School of 
Library Science. 1969. (Occasional papers 
no. 9648 p.) Paper, $1. 


This list is intended to help students, educators, 
librarians, and researchers by providing a 
broad sampling of the more important fine arts 
publications issued by the various government 
agencies. It will be of particular interest to 
selective depository libraries and reference de- 
partments. 661 items are listed, and a subject 
and name index is provided. Order from the 
Publications Office, 485 Main Library, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, IL 61801. 
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Conference on Censorship. Freedom of Infor- 
mation Center, Box 858. Columbia, MO 
65201. 1969. Paper. $2.25 postpaid. 


In view of the many interesting things that 
have gone on in the state of Missouri relative 
to censorship problems, this small but articulate 
document should be of interest to professional 
literature collections and would prove useful to 
those outside the profession. Papers are pre- 
sented by such noted people as Milton Meltzer; 
Enid. Olson; Margaret Twyman of the Motion 
Pieture Association of America; Irving Levi- 
tas; Morris Ernst, lawyer and author; Anson 
Mount, Píayboy; and Joan Bodger, recently 
fired as Children's Services Consultant at the 
Missouri State Library. À small book with a 
large wallop. I 


Mary C. Richardson Lectures; 1958-1967. 
School of Library Science, State University 
College, Geneseo, New York. 1969 (Geneseo 
studies in- library and Information Science 
no. 1). 126 pp., paper. No price provided. 


This festshrift includes such notable names as 
Louis Shores, Rutherford Rogers, Harriet G. 
Long, Samuel B. Gould, Dan Lacy, and Harold 
Laneourt. ° 


Safari Strategy for Children’s | Librarians. 
- Compiled by Mary Jane Anderson. Florida 
State Library, Tallahassee. 1969. 


A manual for use by the state-wide summer 
reading program as a cooperative operation 
between the state of Florida and the state of 
Oklahoma. Includes examples of materials 
used, ground rules for the program, and sug- 
gested activities and publicity events for li- 
braries. It is available via interlibrary loan. 


Special Collections and Subject Area Strengths 
- in. New Hampshire Libraries. 38 pp., paper. 
$1. f 


This pamphlet covers various types of ‘library 
in the state and includes information on 
the directors, hours, and the various strong 
collections of materials in each institution. A 
broad subject area index is included. Order 
from Joseph Green, New Hampshire Library 
Association, Fiske Free Library, Claremont, 
NH 03743. 


On Research Libraries. Published by M.LT. 
Press. $5.95. LC 37-83404. 


Statement and recommendations of the Com- 


mittee on Research Libraries of the American 


Council of Learned Societies (ACLS). 


October 1989 i 
en iene " I 


` 


Central European History. Edited by Douglas 
A. Unfug. Price: U.S. possessions, and Can- 
ada: Individuals $8, institutions, $10 (3 
years $27). All other countries: Individuals, 
$9, institutions, $11 (3 years $30). Volume 
I (1968) is still available at the same rates. 


A new scholarly journal devoted to the history 
of German-speaking Central Europe, is now in 
its second year of publication. It prints articles, 
reviews, and bibliographical articles dealing 
with all periods of the history of this area. All 
correspondence should be directed to Central 
European History, Emory University, Atlanta, 
GA 30322. 


The American Art Journal. Vol. 1, no. 1, 
Spring 1969. Kennedy Galleries/Da Capo 
Press (twice a year) $10. 


This new journal is dedicated to examining 
American Art history and is aimed at histor- 
ians, museum directors, curators, and collec- 
tors. It is a handsome journal T 


FEDERAL FUNDS... 
STATE FUNDS... 
ENDOWMENT FUNDS... 
LOCAL FUNDS... 


Whatever funds you're using to buy 
books, for goodness’ sake don’t settle 
for less than the best in service. Send 
your regular orders, your NDEA or- 
ders, your special fund orders, to 
Campbell and Hall. Your books will 
be on their way to you promptly. Your 
special shipping and billing instruc- 
tions will be followed to the letter. 
You'll be happy. 


Campbell and Hall, Inc. 
1047 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 02117 
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We make it easy 
to put periodicals | 


where people are... 





2139-C Display Stand. Portable, all-steel and 


very contemporary. Three shelf styles available 


in either 36" or 42" widths, on easy-to-move 
caster base (as shown) or free-standing. Big 
selection to choose from. Wide choice of shelf 
combinations too. Double and ‘single-faced 
units. 


...and books in. 
their place. 
2108 Book Truck.. They'll hold all the books 
e m you can pack on. 


fs. 


W Sturdy dependable 
1 Sd steel construction, 
4" casters for easy 
movement (5" 
casters optional). 
Choice of walnut 
or enamel end pan- 
els, five colors. 
Dimensions: 30"L 
x 15"W x 36"H. 





Write for complete catalog. 


56 Emerald S.E., 
Minneapolis, MN 55414 
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Library Collection 


. “The Elementary 


...remains the most useful 
single volume I have ever 


Larrick. | 
‘Now you can immedi- 
ately order the 4th edition 


^: of THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


LIBRARY COLLECTION. It lists 
the basic titles which should be pro- 


vided in any school library serving. 
' grades kindergarten through six. It. 
has been updated by the addition 
_ of recently published books and the 
deletion of books which are out of 
print. ~> | 
| ‘This edition is the resul of con- ` 


tinuing work by two committees, 
an Advisory Committee and a 


. ` Selection Committee. The Chair- 


man of the Selection: Committee 
and general editor òf the Collection 





is Professor Mary V. Gaver 
of Rutgers University’s 


Services. 

THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL LIBRARY COL- 
LECTION is divided into 
three phases keyed to school 

size; i Phase 1 presents the minimum 


" “sized. effective collection for the 
` smaller school. Phases 2 and 3 pro- ` 
| gressively i increase the total number 


of titles; including professional and 
audio-visual materials, to over 6,400. 


The Collection is a continuing pro- 
gram which makes possible the - 
.evaluation and reevaluation of 
_ titles listed. | 


Subscription price, EET a 


titles, is $20.00. . 


“Order yours now from Dept: 
ALA-10b 


Graduate School of vey | 





- Available Immediately: $a T 
the 4th Editionof 
The Elementary Scho ob. 


Supplement of recently published. k 


a 
E s 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY COLLECT ION 
' C/O THE BRO-DART FOUNDATION 


"us 113 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark, N.J. 07114. 


` r 
PON. v. ‘ ; 
' T . 
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notable nominations 





The following titles have been selected from 
nominations currently under consideration as 
Notable Books for 1969. Nominating and voting 
eligibility is limited to members of the twelve- 


man Council and to the advisory group of 


twenty-four participating libraries named by 
the Adult Services Division, 


Arlen, Michael. Living Room War. Viking. 
Television reporting by The New Yorker's 
discerning and illuminating critic, not only 

: of television but of the social scene in which 
the medium is developing. 

Catton, Bruce. Grant Takes Covibiand, Little, 
' Brown. General Grant's campaigns in the 


Civil War from the summer of 1863 through. 


the surrender of the Confederates at Appo- 


.mattox, engrossingly and authoritatively re- | 


counted. | 

Donleavy, J. P. Beastly Beatitudes of Baikase 
B. Delacorte. An innocent’s progress through 
adoléscence detailed in witty, splendid Irish 
prose. 


Dubos, Rene. So Human an Animal. Scribner' 8. 


À scientist’s concern for. man as a human 

_ being despite the horrors which man, the 

` technologist, has wrought. 

Harris, Richard. America and East Asia: A 

` New Thirty Years? War? Braziller. A 
. thoughtful analysis of Asian-American re- 

` lations, of the magnitude of Chinese civiliza- 
tion as the forerunner of all East Asian cul- 
tures, and of the pertinence of the latter in 
diplomatic negotiations: 

Mavor, James W. Voyage to Atlantis. Putnam. 
The newest archaeological evidence concern- 


ing one of civilization's most aaa! 


and interesting mysteries. 

Moynihan, Daniel. Maximum Feasible Mis- 
understanding. Macmillan (Free Press). A 
well considered statement on urban America 
where economics, population, and.race com- 
bine to: defy the most well TRES DOOR plan- 
ners. .. 

Novick, Sheldon. Careless Aion .Houghton- 
` Mifflin: A reconsideration of the possible uses 
of atomic energy for peaceful purposes and 
a call for reviewing the potential dangers. 


Sackler, Howard O. The Great White Hope. | 


Dial: The tragedy of a man, betrayed. ‘by Fate 
under the guise or colon. A play. 
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Talese, Gay. The Kingdom and the Power. 
World (New American Library). The New 
York Times observed. 


Witeover, Jules. 85 Days: T he Last Campaign 


of Robert Kennedy.. Putnam. Án account 


of the last days of the late Senator's cam- 


` paign, a veritable Greek tragedy, in a society 
searred by violence, misunderstanding, and 
injustice. 

-Wechsberg, Joseph. The Voces: Doubleday. 
The Russian invasion of Prague in August 


. 1968 from the voices of citizens and demon- 


-strators heard on Czech radio while com- 
munication was possible. [] ` ! 


Expert Service on 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
r f 
ALL LIBRARIES ` 
"g 
FAXON. LIBRARIANS’ GUIDE 
T 2 B 
Fast, efficient, centralized ser- . 
. vice for over 80 years. Library 
business is our only business! 


Available on request 
I Yx 
F. W, FAXON GO., ING 
15 Southwest Park ' Westwood, Mass. 02090 
i "E 


'Continuous Service to Libraries Since 1886 ` 











- children's 
literature 


. A European studytour 
` July 4 - August 12, 1970. 


5 HOURS OF LIBRARY 

SCIENCE CREDIT FROM 

| OKLAHOMA STATE 
. |. . UNIVERSITY 


Travel to the birth places of fables, 
myths and legends, the locales of 
children's classics; visit research 

centers, school and public libraries; 
meet authors, illustrators, editors and 


enjoy intelligent sightseeing, 
theater, opera, ballet. 


MADRID — EL ESCORIAL — TOLEDO 
— ATHENS and a 3-day drive through 
Mainland Greece, a 3-day cruise to 
the Aegean Islands of Delos, 

` Mykonos, Rhodes, Patmos, Crete 
and Santorini (lost Atlantis?) — 
DALMATIA — ZAGREB and the 
Plitvice Lakes — VIENNA — 
COPENHAGEN and the fairytale 
pee A country — STOCKHOLM — OSLO — 
| l THE FJORDS — BERGEN 
| $1,272 tor 39 days in Europe, from 
Madrid to Bergen 

$1,749 with TWA/SAS flights New 
York back to New York 


. Limited enrollment 
i . Complete information from 


STUDY ABROAD 


INCORPORATED 
INTERNATIONAL ua | EASTERN OFFICE 


,O. -150 250 WEST 57TH STREET 
ESCONDIDO, CAL. 92025 |. NEW YORK, N.Y, 10018 
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‘translators of books for children; : 
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.LOW COST PERIODICAL 
AND PAMPHLET FILES 





, ALL SIZES SAME PRICE 


FREE SAMPLE MAGAFILE sent upon re- 
quest. You will receive it by return mail along 
with handy size-chart and additional detalls. 
No obligation or salesman follow-up. 






THE MAGAFILE CO. 
2800 MARKET ST. e ST. LOUIS, MO. 63103 






HAWAII CALLS YOU 
ʻa for demanding work in a state- 
wide public library system while you 
enjoy vacation living the year around. 








In Hawaii waves are wavier, the sun 
sunnier and patrons friendlier! Choose 
cosmopolitan Honolulu or rural neigh- 


bor islands. . —— T 


‘State Civil Service, 21 days’ vacation 
` after one year, many other fringe bene- 
fits. Librarian IV starts at $8928, Li- 
brarian III at $7716, and Librarian II 
at $6660. Step increases, with 10% 
overall boost July 1, 1970. - | 
















Address inquiries to 
STATE OF HAWAII 
Department of Personnel Services 


825 Mililani Street 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 
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ltp news 





by Marjorie E. Weissman 


The new advisory committee for 1969-1970 
for the Library Technology Program took office 
after the ALA conference in Atlantie City. 
Ralph H. Hopp, university librarian, Walter 
Library of the University of Minnesota, re- 
mains as the chairman. New members appoint- 
ed were James E. Skipper, librarian, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley; and Edward C. 
Mapp, chief librarian, New York City Com- 
munity College, Brooklyn. However, for health 
reasons, Mr. Mapp has since resigned. William 
Dix, president of ALA, will appoint a succes- 
sor. 

Other members of the ponies who will 
serve for another year are Dr. Susan Artandi, 
associate professor, Graduate School of Li- 
brary Service, Rutgers University; Don T. Ho, 
librarian, Bell Telephone Laboratories; and 
Richard de Gennaro, associate university li- 
brarian for Systems Development, Harvard 
University. 


£ 


Circulation Control 

Two circulation control systems involving 
the Recordak Starfile Microfilmer, Model RV-1, 
and the Standard Register Source Record 
Punch, Model 1730, are now being evaluated 
for LTP. The work is being done by the con- 
traetors, under a grant from Council on Li- 


brary Resources. The program is expected to. 


take six months. 


Binding Standards 

Forrest F. Carhart, Jr., director of LTP, 
has attended several meetings concerned with 
library binding during the past few months. 
Both librarians and representatives from in- 
terested groups have been invited to the meet- 
ings at which Carhart spoke, or was a partici- 
pant, and which were usually followed by 
lively discussion. 

The two most recent such — were in 
San Francisco and St. Louis. At the latter 
meeting, fourteen librarians, several repre- 
sentatives from binderies, and others had a 
useful diseussion on binding standards. 

In San Francisco, Carhart was invited to a 
day-long meeting of the Advisory Commission 
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on Textbook Specifications. Taking part in the 
diseussions on binding specifieations for use 
by manufacturers of textbooks were members 
of the American Educational Publishers In- 
stitute, the Book Manufacturers’ Institute, and 
the National Association of State Textbook 
Administrators. 


Steel Shelving 

"Work is going ahead on the revision of the 
first draft of standards for bracket type steel 
library shelving. Staff work on the standard 
is being carried on by LTP for Subcommittee 
No. 1 (Steel Bookstacks) of USASI Sectional 
Committee Z85, Standardization of Library 
Supplies and Equipment. 


New Staff 

LTP welcomed its first project monitor in 
the person of Shannon Troy in September. Miss 
Troy will design, implement, and monitor test- 
ing programs, systems studies, and other re- 
search for LTP. 

Miss Troy comes to LTP from Westchester 
State College where she was acquisitions H- 
brarian. She had also worked part time as a 
eataloger at Rutgers Preparatory School while 
earning an MLS degree at Rutgers University. 
Her undergraduate work was done at Nazareth 
College of Rochester where she earned an AB. 
in English in 1962. She received an AM in 
English from the University of Rochester in 
1964. J 


Wayne AE eI. UNITED. STATES DIREC- 
TORY. $4.2 


2. YS yaaa IN HANDBOOK (global), 


Both books are bound with paper covers 
(black), and are offered in minimum orders of 
50 books at a price of (book 1.) $2.00 ana (book 
2.) $1.50. Orders may be mixed (25 of each 
book), and postage Is pald by seller. Send check 
or money order and instructions to McCAIN 
COMPANY, 7203% FINCH STREET, HOUSTON,: 
TEXAS 77028. . 








THE WORLD'S LARGEST RECORD & AUDIO DEALER 


En G6 n 


TIME HAS BEEN RECORDED FROM THE VOYAGES OF COLUMBUS. 
| TO MAN S CONQUEST OF OUTER SPACE | 





"Recordings on History, 

Social Sciences, Foreign 

Languages and 

Instructional Records 

are available to you at 

our special discount | 
prices. —— | CD: / 





-Our Discount Ranges from 


| over 380 DIFFERENT | - 
LABELS of ALL CATEGORIES | - 
SUCH AS Í 
CLASSICAL © SEMI-GLASSICAL e M * (i 
OPERA e POPULAR © JAZZ e | | | off 





P FOLK MUSIC e SHOWS © PLAYS e E 
: m yai ROCK n ROLL. Š READINGS à ACCORDING to size of ONE ORDER: 

| POETRY e° COMEDY etc, etc, ot. | UP 70 90 OO RECORDS 33173 2 N 
; . up to 100 RECORDS...... 33 1/3% OFF 


up to 250 RECORDS...........35% OFF 
300 RECORDS or MORE 40% OFF 





MN . Records delivered on open account - 


ET to your school or library. —————— 

"UE E Our PRE-RECORDED TAPE - 
Ae | -DISCOUNTS range from 25% to 30% 
p D. LIBRARY PERSONNEL are asked to pre-pay their orders including 50¢’ to cover all 


ME postage charges. Above prices to all staff personnel, no open accounts to staff per- 
E sonnel, please. 
| E 


Please send for our free basic libraries 
and Schwann catalog. 


PLEASE REFER to THIS AD 
For further information write: Mr. Schaffner 


SAM GOODY * 46-35 54th Road * Maspeth, New York 1 1378 
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Books-for-Publication- 
Date-Shelving has added 


important new elements. 


The program is now called 
Dew and uneni Books, 





You've given us an sihist re-. 
sponse to the Books-for-Publica- 


tion-Date-Shelving Program. 


Now we have expanded the pro- 
gram to include both titles to be 
published during the coming 
month, as well as all titles covered 
by the program during the previ- 
ous five months. This gives you 
the option of ordering either pre- 
publication or. as. book reviews 
become available. Either way, 
maximum speed in delivery is 
assured. 


Every month, you'll receive a bro- 
chure containing an annotated list- 
ing of new titles to be published 
the following month. (There will 
be approximately. 250 new titles 
per month.) ` 


P.O. Box 923 * Williamsport, Pa. 17701 
The Complete Library Source 


ALA BULLETIN ` ` 


In addition to the current monks 


titles, each monthly brochure will 


. contain an index, by author, to the 


annotated titles covered during the 


. previous five months. 


This way, you'll ins a specin 
of 6 months of new and current 
title listings, and you can order 
titles which you did not select prior 
to publication. 


The monthly cumulative index is 
arranged alphabetically by author 
and will give review references, 
publication date changes, title 
changes, and cancellations. 


Cataloging and processing services 
are optional. 


Isn't it nice when a good thing be- 
comes even better? 


For more information write Dept. ALA-10c 


- 
- 
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Devoted to American art history, the Journal features articles 
by prominent art historians, scholars and critics on painting, 
sculpture, graphics, architecture and the decorative arts. Con- 
tributors include: E. P. Richardson, James Flexner, Lloyd 
Goodrich, Alfred Frankenstein, Helmut von Erffa, James 
Biddle, William I. Homer, Wayne Craven, Graham Hood, 
Norman Geske, Barbara O'Doherty, David Shirey, Harold 
Dickson, Sheldon Reich, Mahonri Sharp Young, Gordon Hen- 
dricks, Howard Merritt, Francis O’Connor, Irma Jaffe and 
John Mahey. 


Acclaimed as an outstanding contribution to American art 
scholarship, The AMERICAN ART JOURNAL is dedicated to 
the presentation of significant scholarship and the encourage- 
ment of serious research on the, visual arts in the United 
States, Published twice a year by Kennedy Galleries in associ- 
ation with Da Capo Press. 


Annual subscription: $10.00 


"a pleasure to the eye and mind..." 


JOHN L. H. BAUR, Director, The Whitney Museum of American Art 


the american art journal 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME 1, NO. 2: 


* ALLEN SMITH, COLLECTOR AND BENEFACTOR 

* TUCKERMAN'S BOOK OF THE ARTIST 

* THOMAS COLE'S LOST “HAGAR” 

* THE STUDIO OF REMBRANDT PEALE 

* THE NEW DEAL ART PROJECTS IN NEW YORK 

* FERDINAND HOWALD AND HIS ARTISTS 

* THE OTHER ORPHAN 

* JOSEPH STELLA AND HART CRANE: “BROOKLYN BRIDGE” 


THE AMERICAN ART JOURNAL 
Dept. ALA, 20 East 56th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 


U] Please 'enter my subscription for one year beginning with Volume 1, 





No. 1. 
PI would like to receive each issue until further notice. 


Name — . 
Affiliation 
Address 
City/State/Zip 

O Payment enclosed for one year O Bill me later 


Make check payable to the American Art Journal, Add $1.00 Cure the 
U.S.A. and Canada. 





— 





ANDREW YAYA E oe | N COMPANY 


LAWRENCE, 








. For more information send for catalog 
_ No. 62 or call us direct-617 683-2403 
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How You Can Solve Any Library Bookstack Problem 


Use Wilson' S 
PROFESSIONAL Line 
Functional 


BOOKSTACKS 


They are... 


MASSACHUSETTS 01842 









strong, sturdy 

welded frame, unit construction 
flexible to architectural layouts 
designed to withstand 40 Ibs. per 
sq. ft. 

simple to install | 

offered in a variety of decorator's 
colors 





, October 1959 ' 
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find relief with a copy of ç —< t ipo th 3 


| rm mm Library 
Materials in Public | 2 


and School 
[Ess 


Libraries 













By Evelyn Hensel and 
Peter D. Veillette 
Purchasing procedures 
and the relationships of 
libraries to purchasing | 
agencies and dealers. a 

. Guidelines for 
evaluating book dealers, 
bidding, contracts 
and invoices. 


' paper $300 


Library Automation 

A State of the Art Review 
Stephen R. Salmon, Editor 

A non-technical report on the pro- 
ceedings of the first Institute on 
Documents and Evaluation Library Automation sponsored by 
Frazer G. Poole and. the Information Science and 
Alphonse F. Trezza, Editors i Automation Division of ALA. 
Details progress in information 
networks, systems analysis and 
design, building planning, catalog- 





Specifications, Bid ` 


Architects, library representa- 
tives, designers and library 
equipment manufacturers treat 


the problems of library fur- ing ang idu aper $750 
nishings procurement, Topics : did I 
covered include contracts and International 

purchase orders, preparation of | Subscription Agents 


bid documents and specifica- 
tions. Highly informative; 
sponsored by ALA’s Library 
Administration Division. Help- 
ful to libraries of all types and 
sizes. 


An Annotated Directory, 2d ed. 
Comprehensive directory of more 
than 200 dealers who handle or- i 
ders. for foreign periodicals. In- 
cludes agents’ addresses, names of 
75 i l countries, materials and services 
$ 'available, business data. Prepared 
paper 3 by a joint committee of the ALA. . 


` paper $3 50 





AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION | Chicago, HL 0641 
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-7 “by Alfreda A. Mendelsohn `. n ATE . "a EE 
por j x ' | - d 3 ' I I 
p. us : (The following listings are edited from manu- MODEL 106 high speed M loader from, 
1 .facturer's statements about their products. Information Design, Ine. (3247- Middlefield 
They are intended as items óf information and . Road, Menlo Park, California 94025) is de- ' 
l care not to be consideréd evaluations by any signed for 3M or Recordak 16mm cartridges | 
A " K of the American. Library Association. ) and new ID Standard 35mm cartridge. Loader 
PE - [UE pa will: meet typical production requirements and 
: "WOLLENSA K wil accept 1000' spools of duplicated film in | 
Teaching Tapes li- addition to 100’ reels. Film is transported at o 
- brary is now avail. the rate: of 10' per second. Speed is regulated: 
able’ in -cassette “by either a foot or knee control. Automatic  '' 
^ form, and ‘also’ is tension: is maintained to prevent film from - ` ` 
: being expanded by spilling. . as speed is decreased. Available for 


f 





TE 7 150 titles, ` Availa- immediate shipment. > * 
As y by bility introduces 3M wo zd : IMEEM. 
c : Company's heavy- EU E. | i 
P. Á. i o D^ duty, cassette re- a c IE ME 

Me >e Model. 9520. AV Wollensak. Designed ^ . ' - . 
$0 7 with full-sized. cassette tape transport and elec- i 


KAISER CHARG- .: 
ING System places . ` 
the book pocket on - 

the outside. Made of . 


. m ` tronics to assure reliable operation. 'Other' 
: -^v features include an’ automatic ‘record -level 

y circuit, rear-mounted speaker, `> rigid, light- 
en, 7 weight; sturdy case and cover, modular con- 


" e» j^ “as 
mln U aw 
m 


- struction for" ease of servicing, and inter- 
. locked and coordinated controls for ‘simple op- 
eration and instantaneous change of operating 
‘modes, ` Net price is approximately $169.95. — 
"Thé cassette includes many of the conve-: 
nience features of. reel tapes, ineluding bi-direc- 
tional recording. The same materials will be 
` recorded ‘on both sides of the tape, but in 
E `` Opposite directions, eliminating the necessity 
` to rewind. The price for both the reel and 
"Massekten is $7.95 a package. Each package, 
which is a book-like box, contains the prere- 
corded tape, a set of 72 worksheets, and a 


See-Thru: ‘plastic. : 
about 1" deep X 4" 
wide space is re-. 
quired—more if an- 
notated card is used 
or a.card with de-. 
scriptive notes. Ad- 
vantages include - 
immediate recogni- 
tion of nonlibrary 
books, and. due date, more book information, 
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ete. ‘Available in various sizes. Quantity price 


prevails; ; minimum. order, 100. Book identi- 
fication can be photographed at the top or bot- 


1 teacher's guide. New titles will include tapes 
|. * on library ‘and resource center use, audio- 
X guided reading, and creative writing in the 

, language arts series.. New science tapes’ in- 

` ede an introduction to the computer, and . 
. additions to the existing series on the human 
body. "Tapes on signal math and clock arith- 


, metic will be added to the mathematics section. 


tom and. inside or outside the pocket. Glare. i is 
not 2 problem. Plastic pocket provides some 
protection, ‘for the. book jacket in libraries | 
where jackets are used but not plasticized. 
Removability of the ‘pocket possible only by a 
force beyond that encountered by a book in its- 
usual handling. The adhesive’ is permanent 
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': Tapes on map reading skills and American 
freedoms will be included in the social study 
` series., - From 3M Company, 3M Center, St. 
SUM 55101; (612) 7788-2198. 


but cam be replaced easily if need be without 
damaging. the plastic material of the ‘pocket. 
For sizes’ and prices, write. manufacturer at- ; | 
14110 Faust ‘Av., Detroit Hes NTC 
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AUTOMATIC. “ul- 
trafilm” and comput- 
er 
developed by Micro- 
form Data Systems, 
‘Inc.  Desk-top  eon- 
sole, - called Mindex, 





` keyboard ` retrieval atol. 
of 400 standard 8%” X 11” pages may 
be contained in one square inch of film. At 
this reduction ratio, 100,000- pages may be 
faithfully reproduced. and stored in a space no 
larger than -a pocket checkbook. Computer 


Reproduction 


and ultrafilm systems: may be operated either ` 


independently, or in coordination with one 
another. -When a document js projected. on 
‘the reader side, feal time revisions may be 
displayed simultaneously on the CRT (cathode 
. ray “television” tube). Company offers the 
; capability of converting magnetic tape from 
a computer into ultrafilm through a photo- 
graphic processing system and on one's own 
premises. Additional information on request 
from Robert E. Gee, Microform Data Systems, 


. Ine., Suite 1507, Palo Alto Office Center, Palo | 


q ao, CA 94301; (415) 327-6495. 
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zine" simplifies .use 
of rol microfilm. 
Any user can easily 


or 85mm rolls to 
_ the new, plastic 
ns magazine format. A 
conventional d Peel ‘of microfilm is merely 
slipped into the new plastic annular ring of, 
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appropriate width: and pressed into place. 


Thread-easy® magazine film threads itself 


. automatically through an open-close glass flat. 


onto a universal take-up reel. A, plastic trail 
holder keeps the film secured to its reel to 
permit automatic rewinding.  Splieing elinii- 
nated because magazine needs no leader or 
irailer. 
and identification, Requests for additional in- 
. formation should be forwarded to Business 
` Systems Markets Division, Eastman Kodak: 


` Co., 348 State St., Rochester, NY 14650. — . ~ 
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| BOOK-LON, a new type of clear plastic. film | 
which ‘is self adhesive ` ane gives. permanent 
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i protection to book covers and other flat sur- 
faces, is now being distributed by Evans 


reader-terminal. Specialty Company Inc. of Richmond, Virginia. - 


f eatures automatic ` 


28224; (7083) 232-8946. 
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"INSTANT Maga: 


convert either 16mm- 


Magazine surfaced for ready indexing. 


An unusual feature is. its “delayed action” 
adhesive. After: application film may be re- 


_ adjusted until user is satisfied. Permanency. || 
Film may be ` 


oceurs from 6 to 24 hours later. 
shaped with scissors: to the size desired. Pro- 


tection against all types of soiling, easily. . 

„washable, and will not crack, or turn yellow. . 

., Stocked in sizes from 934"—3734" wide; 3. 
convenient lengths-—40", 200", 400". Inquiries `“ 


to 14 E. 15 St, P.O. Box 4220 Richmond, VA 
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of table tops. Base 
and end panels are 
| made 





Metal jack panels 
‘are slanted 45° so 


that phone plugs can be inserted easily from 
Ridges 
at the top of the panels protect volume con- . : 
Monophonic jack boxes are available `` 
with jacks for either 8 or 10 headphone sets. - 
and are offered with or- without- individual 


either a seated or standing position. . 


trols. 


volume controls for each set. The stereophonic 
jack box -provides four standard 
phone jacks and eight © volume 

two for each phone set, one for each ear. 


another listening center. jack' box. . 
equipped with a 10' cord and standard phone 
plug. 
12881 Bradley Av., Sylmar, CA 91342. 
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NEW SOUND isolation rooms recently an- : 
 7nounced by Wenger Corporation, Owatonna, 


Minnesota. The sound module is a completely 
enclosed cubicle. 
dividual and group study, committee meetings, 
_listening (radio, TV, records, tapes) and prac- 
tice (music, ‘speech, discussion). Specified 


` sound isolation values are warranted for the 
rooms. 


-User knows before installation exactly: 
how much sound isolation he is getting. 


different locations without loss of ` acoustical 


P - 1301 


CU O 0. HEADPHONE lis“ 
: Nc tening center jack 


eliminate scratching: 


of plywood ` 
covered with vinyl ~- 


stereo. . 
controls, ` 
: All.’ 
have an additional output jack for connecting 
Each is. 


By Newcomb Audio Products Co., 


It provides: an area ‘for in- ` 


, 


Each . 
module is demountable and may be removed to`- 





performance. Presently available in 8 sizes: 
31, 54, or 87 square feet. Modules are de- 
livered complete with lighting and ventilating 
. systems. Safety glass in doors and windows. 
Complete information may be secured by writ- 
ing or calling directly to the manufacturer, 


IP Wenger Building, Owatonna, MN 55060; . 


(507) 451-8010. 

f * ^ x 
KALART'S Tele-Beam® large screen TV pro- 
jector receives and projects closed circuit tele- 
vision inputs from TV cameras, video tape re- 
corders, or “off-the-air” broadcasts. It pro- 


STONE - 
BRIDGE 
PRESS 
INC. 


Gilsum. New US 


03448 


Library and Instructional Media Services 


THIS YEAR 


Receive Your Book Order 
Completely Pre-processad 
To Your Individual Specifications 
For, la Most Instances, 
No More Than 60€ Per Book 


Books May Also Be Purchased With Kits 
Or With Catalogue Cards Alone 


fabam a 


Write For Details 


INDIVIDUALIZED PRE-PROCESSING 
OF ANY BOOK IN PRINT 


PRE-PROCESSING OF AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 
CATALOGUE CARD DIVISION 
SPECIAL SERVICE DIVISION 


Competitive Discounts — Modest Charges ~~ Prompt Service 










Highsmith | E Pn 
Library Supplies P pu. “a 
and Books L F : 


Catalog 


Mariy new pages of fascinat- 
ing items — new "non-book" 
AV files, new children's book 
browsers, new $1.95 desk 
carrels, new book trucks, 433 
new paperbacks. Write for our 
new Catalog. THE HIGHSMITH 
.. €0., INC., Fort Atkinson, 

Wisconsin 53538. 


1302 





jects: an image up to 9' X 12’ on a large 
Screen. Priced from $2875. Complete specifi- 
cations and dimensions available from Tele- 
Beam dealers, or write for Bulletin TB2C, Kal- 
art Company, Inc., Plainville, CT 06062. 


* * * 


SUPER-TOUGH, laminated Golden Guides® ' 
make it possible to prepare a card catalog 
just once.. Won't tear, fray, or dog-ear; soil | 
marks wipe right off. Guides are only !4. the 
thickness of ordinary  pressboard guides. ` 
Available in 6 different styles, including a 
new .tab-size guide for data processing card 
files. Orders processed for either printed or 
blank tabs. Choice of 4 different cuts, center, 
right- or left-hand positions. Immediate ship- 
ment, and guaranteed to perform as promised. 
Ful credit or refund given if. not found 
exactly as expected. Demco, Box 1488, Madi- 
son, WI 53701. 


* * * 


NORTH American Philips Company, Inc. 
(Noreleo), has developed a cassette synchro- 
nizing unit that makes it easy and convenient 
to add sound to any film projected on the new 
Kodak Ektagraphic MFS-8 (Super-8 Motion, 
Film Strip Projector). The Motion Film Strip 
Integrater unites the MFS-8 with the Norelco 
LCH 1000 cassette unit. The recording head 
of the LCH 1000 plays back two separate tape 
tracks. simultaneously, maintaining complete 
separation between the two tracks. One track 
carries the sound and the other carries in- 
audible cue signals to synchronize the narra- 
tion with the projection. A special safety track 
isolates the two tracks. There is no distracting 
audible bleeding of signals or crosstalk to mis- 
eue the projector. It is possible to edit and , 
update either track at any time. A still frame 
can be held for study for as long as necessary 
without using up film footage. However, a 
film sound track requires the film to be in 
constant motion. Cassettes are mailable at 
low cost. The unit is also compatible with 
most .autornatic, remote control slide, or film 
strip projectors, including the Kodak Carousel: 
and -Ektagraphic series. An .LCH 1000PR - 
Pulse Recorder unit is available for tailor- 


. making programs. This unit puts the cues and 


the aecompanying narration on their proper 
tracks. Cassette duplicating equipment and 
professional duplicating services are also avail- 
able. Orders and inquiries should be sent to 
the manufacturer, attention George J. Morri- 
son, 100 E. 42 St., New York 10017. [] 


October 1969. 
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LOS ANGELES 
LIBRARIANS 


$677 MO. 24 LIBRARY SCIENCE 
UNITS + NO EXPERIENCE 


$715 MO. 1 YEAR EXPERIENCE 
"OR MASTER LIBRARY SCIENCE 


ADVANCE IN A GROWING SYSTEM OFFERING 
WORK IN: BRANCHES, SUBJECT DEPARTMENTS, 
TECHNICAL. SERVICES AND CHILDREN’S WORK. 


immediate job offers without visits to Los An- 
géles. Seniors apply now for placement before 
graduation. U.S. Citizenship required. 


Call Mr. Porter (213) 622-3088 for infor- 
mation or write to Personnel Department, 
Room 100, 111 E. First St, Los Angeles, 
California 90012. 








UNIVERSITY OF 
HONG KONG 


Deputy Librarian 


Applications are invited for the post of Deputy 
Librarian. In addition to possessing a university 
degree and a recognized professional qualifica- 
tion in librarianship, candidates will-be expected 
to have had long experience in an academic or 
special library, of which at least five years 
Should have, been in a position cf responsibility, 
with control of subordinate staff. Knowledge of 
one or more oriental languages, or of the litera- 
ture of a field of oriental studies would be an 
advantage. 


The successful candidate will be expected to 
take up his duties on January 1, 1970, or as 
soon as possible thereafter. 


Annual salary (superannuable) — approximate 
EH equivalents at current rate of exchange 
IS: Í 


HK$47,360 x 1,840 — 58,400 x 2,000 — 
62,400 [£3,255 to £4,289] (man or woman) 


Further particulars and application forms ma 
be obtained from the a ; T 


SECRETARY-GENERAL, ASSOCIATION OF 
COMMONWEALTH UNIVERSITIES (APPTS), 
36 GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, W.CLl, or 
Cie UNIVERSITY OF HONG 


Closing date for applications: 31 October 1969. 


CONSIDER AND COMPARE 


Consider and compare our cataloging and in- 
dexing positions and employee benefits as 
you explore thé employment market. 
Challenging opportunities exist for beginning 
and experiericed catalogers and indexers on 
the following book and periodical indexes: 


ART INDEX 

APPLIED SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 
INDEX. 

BIOLOGICAL & AGRICULTURAL 
INDEX 

BOOK REVIEW DIGEST 

BUSINESS PERIODICALS INDEX 

EDUCATION INDEX 

STANDARD CATALOGS 


On some indexes subject background is re- 
quired. 
LOCATION—New York City 
COMPETITIVE SALARY 
ALL COMPANY PAID BENEFITS 
ADVANCEMENT POTENTIAL 
LIBERAL VACATION AND 
HOLIDAY ALLOWANCE . 


Direct Resume and inquiries to: 


Personnel Office 

' THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue 
Bronx, New York 10452 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 


ACQUISITIONS 
LIBRARIAN — 
THE FREE LIBRARY OF PHILADELPHIA 


Announces an opening for Acquisitions Librarian 
with responsibility for contacting book publish- 
ers, suppliers, and jobbers; ordering books and 
other library materials; controlling book budget 
of $1,200,000 and reporting on use of funds; 
and providing information to agency heads con- 
cerning the acquisition of library materials. Sal- 


ary range $11,371-$12,825 {$600 increase Janu- 
ary 1, 1970). Liberal fringe benefits with excel- 
lent pension plan. 


Requirements: fifth-year degree from accredited 
library school; five years of experience In tech- 
nical or reader service work including three 
years in acquisitions work and one year in a 
supervisory capacity; U.S. citizenship. 


For further information, contact: 


Herman Greenberg © 
Personnel Officer 
The Free Library of Philadelphia 
Logan Square, Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania 19103 
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. immediately after its Initial publication, 
- „Sible for corrections. But, if error continues after first 
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. Rates: $1.50 a printed line; ALA Mernbers, $1. Please 
' state whether you are an ALA ‘member when placing. 
. your advertisement. Copy receipt and cancellation dead- 

lf voucher ` 


line——six weeks preceding date of issue. 
forms are required, submit them with duplicate copy of 
our invoice to the Classifled Department. invoices issued 


3. ! after publication date; prepayment not- accepted. 


Advertisers—please check your ads! Each ad is care- 


E fully proofread, of course, but' still an error can, occur 


"in content or classification. ` 
lf you find an error in your ad, and i you notify us 
we'll be respon- 


. publication and we are not notifled of the error imme- 
'diately, the responsibility is yours. 


* 
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“FOR SALE 


- 


* 


OUT-OF-PRINT, Colonial Sabot print Book Service, 
Inc. Specialists in supplying out-of-print books as 


listed in al! library indexes (Granger: Essay & General . 


Literature, Shaw Standard, Fiction, Biography, Lamont, 
Speech, etc.). Want lists invited. 23 E. 4 ME New York 
10003. : n 


uw 


PERIODICALS bought & sold. Sets, files, back aier 
- Canner’s ALA Dept., Boston 02215. ' 


_ INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor, Eastern, West- 
: » ern, Midwestern, London editions. Monthly—$10 yr. ` 


` Cumulated (6 mos. & annual)—$15. Annuals 1960 
thru 1968—$10 ea. INDEX, 1725 Kings Ho eee 
“OR. 97330. 


"OCCUPATIONS Filing Plan" by Wilma Bünneit new, 
revised edition now available from the Interstate 
Printers and Publishers, Inc, Danville, Hincis 61832, 

. at $14. 95 for the book listing the headings + the set 


.: Of labels for 393 fields of work and 698 see references f 


for use on your own folders to organize and service 
- your unbound’ occupational information. ~ 


‘BACK Number Magazines. Established 1889. “Largest 
Please send us your ' 


and best selections’ anywhere. 
list of Duplicates for Sale. Abraharns Magazine Serv- 
ices, Inc., Serial Dept., 56 E. 13 St. New York 10003. 


located for you. Any out-of-print titles. Free 
searching. Never an obligation to buy any book. We 


` 


will locate 1 or 1000 books for you. Write Brainard 


Book Co., Box 444AL, La Grange, IL 60525. 


' -EXCLUSIVE want lists get prompt attention, wide search, 


reasonable prices from international Bookfinders, inc., 
Box 3003-ALT, Beverly Hills, CA:90212. - 


INTERNATIONAL Congresses are one of our special- ` 


ties. Foreign books: and periodicals, current and 


s out-of-print. Albert 1 Peg inc, Box 352, White 
Plains, NY. 
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OVER 2,000,000 backdate magazines! Send want lists. x = 


No catalog. Est. 1932. ‘Midtown Magazines, Inc., Box ` 
917-AL, Maywood, NJ 07607; oe 993-6579. I 
f 


BACK ISSUE - | periodicals-:-American. and : Forelgn— aaa 


bought and sold. Duplicates purchased or exchanged ° ae 


at top market- value. Prompt replies to: both Want &. 

Sell lists. Zeitlin Periodicals Co., 

Los Angeles, CA 90036. .. 
COMPLETE collection of Life maes. and a gee ‘oF. 
` National Geographic from 1915 onward. Best offer. . 

` Janet Grant, -402 N. Peon Sadar Falls, IA 50613. ` 

+ 2E 


od 


MAN, 37, “MSLS, 15 years spenen in a wide variety ` 
of.. "library situations, is available’ immediately for.a- 


"responsible assignment as 1) audiovisual /fine arts ; F 


. department head, or 2) library systems analyst/pro- 
` grammer (computerized book catalog, a specialty), or; 
3) director of a small public or ‘industrial’ library.” 
Pau O'Bannon, Box 4006, SaN piego 92104. 

| COLLEGE librarianship or anieri administrative. po- 
sition. (director or associate director) sought by male, ‘ 
LS and PhD degrees +- substantial university readers 
services, technical services experience. Midwesi or 
Pacific Coast preferred but will consider other. $157, 
000 minimum. 


T ” 


POSITIONS OPEN ` 


j > ALA HEADQUARTERS "EX 


BOOKLIST Office, two reviewers needed for a (new | 
nonprint material review section in Booklist. `: Re- 
quirements: library degree or audióvisuakl speciali- 
zation or both, experience in use ‘of -nonprint ma- 
terial in a library and in relation to ,school cur- 
ricula, ability to evaluate film strips, 8mm loops, and 
other nonprint material, and skill in writing. concise, 
evaluations. Full-time, 35-hour week, month vacation, 
good sick leave, and other benefits. Beginning salary 
:$8352-$9216, depending on qualifications. Apply to 
B. A, Roberts, Personnel Office, ALA headquarters | 
i 60611. - 


- 


` 
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BOOKLÍST Office, schoo! or children's librarian io re- 
view ‘children’s. books. The full-time positiori consists' 
of reading and evaluating children’s books in. all sub-, 
ject areas and at all age levels from preschool through 
teenage, and writing concise, critical. annotatlons. of 
the books recommended for: library purchase.. Quali- 
fications include a degree from an, accredited library 
school, sound knowledge of children’s literature, and 
experience in using books with children in school ‘or 
public. libraries, Beginning salary, $8352; maximum: 
$11,772 reached by 7 yearly increments. ‘Liberal va 
cation'and sick leave allowances and other benefits.’ 
Apply to B. A. Roberts, Personnel Res ALA head- 
quarters 60611. sn. e Nm H 
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Administration 
RHODE ISLAND. 


ACADEMIC ‘LIBRARY 


brary which is planning reorganization’ and develop- 
ment, Requires MLS and experience. Faculty status, 
social security, TIAA, major medical, group life in- 
` surance, month vacation, Salary open. Send appli- 
cation and resume to President, Rhode Island. School 
of Design, 2 College St., Providence, RI 02903. 


CALIFORNIA. Head of catalog department of a major 


research library. Supervision of department with 6 
professionals. Requires strong language background 


and at feast 5 years experience. Position open in. 


January 1970. Salary negotiable. Apply to Hoover 
Institution, Stanford University, Stanford, CA 94305. 


: Multiple 


` NEW YORK. 


'merit, with excellent collection, 


Hofstra "University, expanding staff, 
greatly needs reference and catalog librarians with 
experience. Strong, service-oriented reference depart- 
requires intimate 
' work with students and faculty. Expanded highly 
professional, stimulating catalog department offers 
excellent learning and future. The library building 
has won 4 architectural awards; the' university is 


I .dynamic. 1 hour from New York in a relaxed, cul- 


tured area. Strong campus offerings in the lively 
arts include an excellent resident string quartet, and 


' a resident symphony orchestra, Eleazar DeCarvalho, 


resident conductor. 20 minutes from water sports 
on:the north or south shores. Salary is open; 35- 
hour. week, lavish fringe benefits, faculty rank ap- 
pointment. Apply ERSWOPUI Mason, Dir, z Hempstead, 
*LI, NY 11550. 


IOWA. Careers for young and ambitious library schoo! 


+ . 
- ` 
eee 


"graduates. in a major university library:in an at- 
tractive. midwestern town. 
(bookstacks), serials, and special collections (manu- 
scripts) departments, and in the departmental li- 
braries for. business administration, 
chology, music, and pharmacy. Minimum starting 


salary $8100. Faculty status, superior fringe bene- 


fits. Apply Director, University of lowa Libraries, 


.., towa City 52240. 


3AICHIGAN. Head and assistant catalogers and assistant 


, acquisitions librarian needed. MLS required. Salary 


` 


Ke dependent on qualifications, 20-day vacation, sick 
leave, health and life insurance, TIAA or public school 
retirement. Apply Helvi Walkonen, Hd. Ln., Northern 


. Michigan University, Marquette, MI 49855. 


VIRGINIA, University -of, Charlottesville. Due to an ex- 


-college acquisitions, to assume responsibilities for ` 


panding brary ‘system opportunities now exist. In- 
structor rank, salary range $9120-$11,520: Head, 
‘documents section, MLS +: previous professional: doc- 
„uments experience; assistant ‘acquisitions librarian, 
MLS - 2 or more years professional experience in 


major orders. Jr. Instructor rank, salary range $7680- 
- $9480: S/avic language cataloger, MLS and knowledge 
„of Slavic languages, to catalog Russian and Fast Euro- 
pean serials; reserve books librarian, MLS, college 
level experience preferred, supervise’ reserve books 


ánd develop: undergraduaté collection; music librarian ` 


and lcu MLS, fellege evel duces wir. 


A t 


ALA BULLETIN- C. 


Head of art and design college li-. 


Vacancies in circulation GEORGIA. 


educatlon-psy- . 


i 


to provide half-time public service in musical library 
and catalog music and other general materials; sci- 
ence information specialist, MLS or MS (physical sci- 
ence or math).to help develop S.D.. program and 
automated systems for science library. Apply to Ken- 


neth Peterson, Assoc. Ln., Alderman Library. An egual i 


opportunity employer. ` 


Services 


GEORGIA. Acquisitions and serials librarian. MLS, aca- 
library experience required. Salary range: 


demic 
$8200-$9355. Send resume to Head Librarian, Arm- 
Strong State College, 11935 Abercorn St., Savannah, 
GA 31406. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Pub/ic services librarian: Responsl- 


bilities In acquisition, reference, and circulation; 
oversee reserves. Knowledge of theory and practice 
in information science. Experience necessary. Library 
is planning for- future expansion. MLS degree from 
ALA-accredited library school: 37%-hour week, 2 
weeks vacation, faculty status, usual ‘fringe benefits 
including tuition for family and major medical in- 


L 
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surance paid by college. Salary range $8000-$10,000. `; 


College located in beautiful valley in central West 
Virginia. Apply Helen Stockert, Ln. West Virginia 
Wesleyan College, Buċktiannon, WV 26201. 


VIRGINIA. Sci/tech ‘reference librarian. Challenging 


and’ creative opportunity to develop reference service 


in science and engineering department of university: . 


library near resort area. ` Requirements: MLS' from 
ALA-accredited library school; undergraduate back- 
ground. in the sciences. Academic: rank, 12-month 
contract; 5-week vacation. Salary: $8100-$10,200, 


E. Peabody, Old’ Dominion University. Library, ` Nor- 
folk, VA 23508; (703) 627-2931, Ext. 246. 


Community college needs amlable genius 


with capabilities of “Renaissance Man,” but will settle | 


- for all-around librarian with master’s from ALA-school. 
Strength 


loved, and a combination of the two would blow the 
mind of the head librarian. in any case, salary be- 
‘gins at $8500 for 12 months; faculty status and rank. 


New:building to be completed in 1970 at. college with > . 


1300 students in thriving city of 100,000. Collection’ 
meets ALA standards and growing rapidly; LC classi- 
fication. Resume to Marvin Harm, Hd. Ln., Albany 


: umor Coliege, Albany, GA 31705. 


Technical Processing | 


date for the serials librarian position, who will be re- 
sponsible for all procedures relating to the serials 


`. collection: ordering, claiming, binding, and catalog- 


in cataloging would make you adored,. 
' strength in. "new media" services would make you 


‘depending on experience. Send resume to Brewster- `- 


WISCONSIN. State University, Whitewater, seeks candi- , 


ing. Salary for the 1969-70 academic year with op- , 


portunity for summer "position at 2/9 of academic 


-year salary depends upon qualifications, training, and 


experience, Qualifications: Graduate degree from ac- 
credited library school and successful library experi- 


. ence (preférably 2 or moré years of successful ex- 
-perience in serials -department). 


Service to begin . 


September 1, 1969. Professional rank ‘depends: upon ; 


quallfications of appointee. Professional 


librarians , 
have .academic rank and privileges, ; university re- - 
4 =: > x $ 2 D . mE 
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. NEW YORK. 


tirement system, Blue Cross-Blue Shield, sick leave, 
social security, and included in state retirement. Ex- 
cellent working conditions in air-conditioned bullding 
with cooperative faculty. Write Stith M. Cain, Ln., 
State University, Whitewater, WI 53190. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Medical center library cataloger. Re- - 


quires professional degree, experience, and/or sci- 
ence subject background. Beginning salary of $7500 
and up, commensurate with experience. Send resume 
to Medical Center Library, West Virginia University, 
Morgantown 26506. 


PENNSYLVANIA. ae librarian, Graduate degree in 
library science with working kncwledge of systems 
analysis and programming. Salary $8000 and up, de- 
pending on qualifications and experience. Ful! faculty 
status. Library of 195,000 volumes. New buliding 
1968. Apply to Alma Winton, Hd. Ln., State College, 
Shippensburg, PA 17257. 


Rensselaer 'Polytechnic Institute seeks 
cataloger for library automating technical processes. 
Position includes participation in planning, some su- 
pervision of clerks, reclassification from Dewey to LC. 
MLS from accredited school. $7750, adjustable for 
experience. 11-month year, usual benefits, Edward 
A. Chapman, Dir. of Ls., Rensselaer Polytechnic in- 
stitute - Libraries, Troy, NY, 12181. 


VIRGINIA. .Cataloger in law school library. Faculty 


. status, Salary range $9120-$11,520. Apply Frances 
Farmer, Law Ln., University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville, VA 22901. 


ILLINOIS. Transportation Center Library, Northwestern 

University, has an opening for a catafoger on'a pro- 
fessional staff of 5. Duties include original cataloging 
of books, documents, and research reports (library- 
deveioped subject heading list). The cataloger works 
under the librarian in charge of technical processes. 
This is a research library specializing iri transporta- 
_tion economics and traffic safety serving the univer- 
sity and the transportation industry. Applicants should. 
have the MLS. initial salary $8500 or substantially 
more for experience.in cataloging transportation or 
related literature, eg, business, planning, or public 
àdministration. Send' resume to Benjamin Jacobson, 
Ln., Transportation Center Library, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, 1810 Hinman Av., Evanston, iL 60204. 


GOVERNMENT LIBRARY 
Administration 


. NEVADA. Librarian IV cataloger to direct library oper- 


ations of a cooperative statewide acquisitions, cata- 
loging, and processing center. Salary $10,000-$12,175. 
MSLS + 5 years professional experience with 2 years 
in centralized processing. New building designed for 
purpose. Apply Nevada Center. for Cooperative Li- 
brary Services, Mildred J. Heyer, St. Ln., State Li- 
brary, Carson me NV 89701. 


Multiple 


, MISSOURI. Want to be where the action.Is? Want an 


opportunity to heip develop innovative programs to 


serve state government? Interested ín libraries(ians)' 


and their future in today's society? Write or cali 
: Charles O'Halloran, Missourl State Library, Jefferson 
City 65101; (314) 635-7985 


Technical Processing 


VIRGINIA. Head cataloger for undergraduate men's 
college library, adding 10,000 volumes annually. 
Supervise staff of 14 professionals, 3-5 clerical. Im-. 
proved salary range. Write B-507. 


VIRGINIA. Cataloger in rapidly expanding undergrad- . 


uate library. Unusual opportunity for beginning cata- . l 


loger. Salary and benefits advantageous. Write B-508. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Librarlan |: $7200-$9420. Cataloger. 


No experience required. Each additional 6 months 
of experience qualifies for an additional step in pay. 
grade. (Budget for 1968-69 allows up to final step.) 
"Degree from ALA-accredited library school. Supervi- 
sion of a library assistant who handles routine cata- 
loging. A Civil Service agency. (No written examina- 
tion.) Usual fringe. benefits. Apply Personne! Officer, 
West Virginia Library Commission, 2004 Quarriér ‘St., 

Charleston, WV 25311. 


VIRGINIA. Acquisitions librarian. Highly responsible 
position in undergraduate men’s college library. 
Budget nearing $90,000 annually. Supervise staff of | 
3-4 nonprofessionals. Attractive salary range. Write 

B-509. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Administration 


OREGON. Head librarian —Umatilla County, in Pendle- : 
ton, Oregon, the Round-Up City. Degree In library 
science. Experience desirable. Salary approximately 
$8500. Send. resume to Leonard Lorensen, 110 N.E. 
Furnish Av., Pendleton, OR 97801. 


WISCONSIN. Library administrator, with MSLS de- 
gree and experience. University community of 36,000, 
part of metropolitan area of 150,000 in heart of sum- 
mer and winter sporis and vacation country, Head . 
library staff of 10, book budget of $13,000, annual’ 
circulation 208,000. Liberal fringe benefits including 
hospitalization, insurance, retirement, sick leave, 
month vacation. Starting salary $9000. Apply Per- 
sonnel Committee, Public Library Board, 1204 Ham- 
' mond Av., Superior, WI 54880. 


WASHINGTON. Assistant director in an expanding- 
community of 30,000. Unusual opportunity. In charge 
of reference and circulation. New library (1966) 
spanning the river near Puget Sound and mountains . 
on beautiful Lake Washington, next to Seattle. Budget ` 

, $222,000. Usual fringe benefits. Position open Janu- 
„ary 1, 1970, to person with MLS + experience. Ad- 
ministrative courses and background beneficial. 
Range $744—$904. Resume to J. L. Jones, Dir., 100 
Cedar River, Renton, WA 98055. 


MISSOURI. Librarian. Immediate opening. To plan, di- 
; rect, and administer entire library operation and to 
participate in new facility study and service program. 
Annual budget currently over $100,000, and growing. 
Unique suburban St. Louis community, 16,000 resi- 
' dents + 30,000 business population. Seeking. quali 
fied person with MLS from accredited school, mini- 
. mum 5 years professional experience and dedicated 
to cultural growth and community enrichment, Be- 
. ginning salary $12,000-$15,000, depending on quall- 
fications, creativity, and experience. Submit applica- 
: tion and resume to R, A. Bliss, Public Library. Board, 
7753 Eph BL, Clayton, MO 63105. 
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-MARYLAND. Area librarian.. Develop LSCA funded 
area program of over 200,000 population between 3 
county libraries of Allegany, Garrett, and Washington 
County, Maryland. -Objective to provide a central 
collection of materials to augment and supplement 
materials available In Jocal ‘units, and institute staff 


. training and advisory services., Must have ability to. 


work with trustees as well as librarians. 'MLS re- 
quired. Beginning salary $10,000. Contact Edward 
B. Hall, Dir., Washington County Free Library, Hagers- 
town, MD; (301) 739-3250. 


WISCONSIN. West Bend Community Memorial Library. 
Director of library services. Position now open in new, 
air-conditioned building, completed in eariy 1969. West 
Bend Is known as the. “biggest little city in Wiscon- 
sin" with.18,000 population, is located on the fringe 
of the Milwaukee metropolitan area. West Bend and 
Washington County are included in the Southeastern 
Wisconsin Regional Center. Applicants must have a 
degree in library science with some experience. This 
is an opportunity for an energetic person to exercise 
initiative and zest in the administration and develop- 
ment of this library. Salary is open to discussion. 
Usual municipal benefits. Send resume to Mrs, Arthur 
Schmid, Route 5, West Bend, WI 53095. 


MARYLAND. Head of children's department in large 
branch. MLS degree from an accredited library 
School, -- 3 years experience. Liberal fringe bene- 
fits include 24 days of annual leave, 12 days of sick 
leave each year, paid holidays, retirement. Salary 
open. Send resume to the Personnel Director, Prince 
George's County Memorial Library, 6532 Adelphi Rd., 
Hyattsville, MD 20782. 


CALIFORNIA. Senior librarian, Torrance, California. 
(Population 139,000.) $833-$918. Requirements: Bach- 
elor's degree from an accredited’ college and 1 year 
of training in an accredited library school + 2 years 
of professional library experience. A MLS may be 
substituted for 1 year of the required experience. 
This position entails complete supervision of a branch 


' . library. Applications will be accepted until the posi- 


tion is filled. For filing information, contact ,Per- 
sonnel Department, City of Torrance, 3031 Torrance 
Bl. 90503; (213) 328-5310. 


MICHIGAN, Reference librarian (librarian H). To be 
in charge of reference services at main library In a 
well-developed, medium-sized city library system. 
Beautiful, recent building (1960), excellent working 
conditions, and fringe benefits. «Requirements: BA 
degree, preferably in a Liberal Arts subject, 5th-year 
library degree from an accredited library school, and 
2 years successful professional experience in ‘refer- 
ence or closely related work. Salary $8760, increasing 
to $10,070 in steps at 6 months, then annually to 
top in 3 years. Apply by letter and resume to 
Phyllis Pope, City Ln., 60 E. Pike St, Pontiac, MI 
48058. 


x Multiple 


~ 


MICHIGAN. Needed immediately in medium-sized li- . 


brary serving community of 9000: 1) Head librarian 
in charge of all administrative activities pertaining 
to operation of library. MLS required. Salary $8000- 
$9000, depending on experience. Excellent fringe 
benefits. Chance to ‘plan for future expansion. 2) 
Assistant™ librarian in charge of reference and techni- 


ALA. BULLETIN 





cal services. MLS required. Salary $6000-$7000, de- 
pending on experience. Usual fringe benefits. Apply 
to William S. Milnes, Pres., Library Board, Public Li- 
brary, Coldwater, MI 49036. 


CALIFORNIA. Children's and reference librarians. tm- 
mediate and future opportunities if-you have an MLS 
from an ALA-accredited school. Annual salary to $852, 
depending on qualifications. Use of reference check- 
ing allows job offer by phone. For detalls write Su- 
sann Williams, Pers. Dept., City Administration Build- 
Ing, San Diego 92101. An equal opportunity employer. 


CALIFORNIA. Oceanside. 2 vacancies: adult services 
and children's librarians, Smog-free Southern Cali- 
fornia *beach- city. $8772-$10,392. Fringe benefits. 
Graduation from accredited university or college witH 
MA in library science and 2 years professional li- 
brary experience. Write Dorothy Jauer, Pers. Offr., 
P.O. Box 776, Oceanside, CA 92254, - 


NORTH CAROLINA. 1) Associate librarian wanted for 


May Memorial Library, Burlington. This is for the . 


` headquarters library of the Central N. C. Regional 
Library. It would entail supervision of a staff of 
15, reference, with the assistance of a reference 
librarian, interlibrary loans—through in-Wats and 
film services. The location is in the Piedmont-Triad 
of North Carolina, highly industrialized, major uni- 
. versities (both private and state), easy travel distance 
for recreation and cultural facilities. Salary ranges 
$7380-$8460, depending on qualifications. Require- 
ments: MA in library science from ALA-accredited 
school and some administration experience. 2) Refer- 
ence librarian. Salary within the range of $7380- 
$8460. This position would be an assistant to the 
associate librarian in reference. and other services 
to the public. Requirements: MA or AB in library 
science, 3) Bookmobile librarian. This would be for 
a rural bookmobile service, having a driver-clerk for 
assistance and would require at least 18 hours. in 
library science from an ALA-accredited library school. 
Salary range $6256-$7692. Fringe benefits for all po- 
sitions, including retirement under N. C. Local Govern- 
menta! Employees’ Retirement System, paid hospital 
and life insurance, 2 weeks vacation. Contact or wire 
Evelyn L. Parks, Reg. Dir. 342 S. Spring St., NL 
lington, NC 27215; (1-919) 227-2096. 


Services 


MICHIGAN, Assistant librarian for medium-sized li- 
brary serving progressive community of 9000. Will 
assist head librarian in all library procedures in- 
cluding lively public-relations program. Usual fringe 
benefits. Salary open. ‘Send resume to Mrs. Juanita 
Ziegler Oas, Ln., Public Library, N. Nottawa at West 
"St. Sturgis, MI 49091. 


NEW JERSEY. Orange Public Library. Children's li- 
brarian to work with experienced librarian, Serving 
heterogeneous community. Competitive salary and 
benefits, Unusually cooperative staff. Easy commut- 
ing from New York City. 348 Main St. 07050; (201) 
673-0153. 


WISCONSIN. Reference librarian. Salary open. Lib- 
eral fringe benefits. Require degree from accredited 
library school; experience preferred. Send resume 
and references to Personnel Committee, Publlc Li- 
brary, 1204 Hammond Av,, Superior, WI 54880. . 
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a. 7 ‘NEW YORK. Reference librarian, MS, specializing in 
=. ot, . young adult work. Library pays retirement and hos- 
CE pitalization. Long Island location, 2 years experience. 


pn Beginning salary $8400. Write B-517. 


* 


E bh ILLINOIS. Assistant to director. Position open now, 
| Qualifications: MLS degree, no experience required. 


"^ "= Salary $8000. Assist in organizing and developing a` 


system’s library which serves 12 counties with head- 

^ >- “quarters in Flora. Duties open t3 a wide range of 

=,- ' activities. Contact Glenn Dockins, Dir., Cumberland 

. la 7. Trail Library System, 102 N. Stanford Rd., Flora; IL 
| 62839. 

E CALIFORNIA. Extension librarian. Position open in 

d BEL ads heart of the Nàtional Redwood Park region, northern 


NS California. Involves coordinating the development oi ` 


. "£ .', 20 branches and bookmobile at main library. Requires 
‘| 4 "' education and. experience equivalent to MLS from ac- 
n t credited school and 1 year professional. experience. 
5 de . Salary $7800-$9480 (hiring rate dependent on quali- 
xs * fications), Apply Personnel Department, Humboldt 
& x. , County Courthouse, Eureka, CA 95801. I 

` | WISCONSIN. Librarian I, 

| cancy due to retirement. 5th-year library. degree -re- 


i E vacation, sick leave cumulative to 120 days, health 
; _ insurance paid by city, state retirement and longevity 

ERE. plans, social security. Apply Rcse Mosigian, Asst. 

ate TRE ODES Gilbert M. Simmons Library, Kenosha, Wi 53140. 


| : Es NEW JERSEY. | Reference vation: A ahanee: m exer- 
TENE cise imagination and initiative in the reorganization 


and expansion of reference service in the central. 
, branch of the Camden city system. The library is In , 
| the process of. becoming an integral part of a re-. 


vitalizing community, and it needs a reference li- 
brarian capable of meeting the challenge. Fringe 
benefits include 15 days accumulative sick’ leave, 
. 14 paid holidays, paid Blue Cross-Blue Shield. State 
ml. retirement plan, and congenial, dedicated coworkers. 
fore Applicants must reside in Camden, and have an MLS 
HR . degree, and the required New Jersey professional 
m ' certificate. Experience is desired. Submit resume to 
Margaret Hewitt, Dir., Public Library, EM & Line 
. i oe Camden, NJ 08103. 
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reference department. Va- 


ri quired. Present scale under revision for 1970. An- . 
"^ r7 ` qual 5% increment for satisfactory service; 22 days 
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MICHIGAN.  Cataloger. Librarian |, Sth-year library ' 


degree but no experience. required. . Starting - salary ' 
$8592-$9548 with 6 years experience. .Maximum of . 
$10,608. Increase is expected retroactive to July l,» 
1969. Fringe benefits incluce $10,000 free life insur: 
ance, 20 working days vacation, full Blue Cross, ‘sick’ 
‘leave, and 800 days long-term disability at 1/2 pay:- 
Must be U.S. citizen. Apply to John A. Oliver, Asst; ` 
Dir., Public Library, 1026. E. Kearsley St., Flint, MI 
iE EE M Ee 


: SPECIAL LIBRARY I 
Services . a s - "T. 
t a . 
FLORIDA. Medical librarian. Library-coordinator, Jack- ., 
sonville Hospitals Educational Program,‘ inc., 2000 
Jefferson Street, Jacksonville, Florida 32206. To co- 
ordinate the work in 6 hospital libraries in Jackson. 
ville, ' to administer the work of the central library 
for the Jacksonville Hospitals Educational Program 
which includes bibliographical, reference, and Xerox- 

. ing’ services for the medical personnel of the area. | 
For additional details, please write Max Michael, Jr., 
M.D., executive director of the program, at the above. 

address; (904) 356-7866. 


OHIO. Litrarian for accessions needed immediately: 
In art museum with: library of 64,000 volumes and. 
affiliation with major university, art history program. ` 
Salary $9000 up, depending on qualifications. Excel: ` 
lent opportunity for-librarian with strong and diversi-, 
fled background in the fine arts and languages. Book’ 
selection experience desirable. 35-hour week, 4 weeks : 
vacation, liberal fringe benefits. Apply to Jack C.' 
Schuman, Chief Ln., Cleveland Museum of Art, 11150 

_ East Bi., Cleveland 44106. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Assistant medical librarian, with 
bachelor’s or master's degree in library science to’ 
assist a highly.quallfied medical librarian in a teach- 
ing medical center. Medical library experience desir- 
able. Duties include supervision over segments of an 
active. medical nursing library. We are located in. 
the heart of the Berkshires of western Massachusetts 
—one of America's well known recreational areas. 
Please submit your resume and salary requirements; 
to George W. Pate, Asst. Dir., Berkshire Medical Cen-, 

_ ter, 725 North St., Pittsfield, MA 01201. .' 
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IBRARY FURNITURE * CARD CATALOG SYSTEMS < VISTABASE® SHELVING * CLOSED BASE BRACKET STACK + ESTEY HIGH DENSITY BOOK STORAGE 


orm 69-9 


The trend today is to custom-designed furniture and 
shelving. Coincidentally Estey has been moving in 
this direction. 


The installations shown here — Grand Rapids Pub- 
lic Library, Dean Junior College and Boston Uni- 
versity — are actual and recent custom-designed li- 
braries equipped by Estey. We could do a lot more 
name-dropping, such as Harvard University, Rad- 
cliffe, Hofstra, Emory and Duke Universities, where 
the Estey label is evident. If you find that stock 
library equipment, including Estey’s does not seem 
to offer just what you want . . . why not try the 
custom-designed way . . . the Estey way? 
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World Book is for that age group that 
doesn't know it all. Yet. 


World Book Encyclopedia is written for anyone who's young enough 
to learn. And learning is something that very few outgrow. 


Our articles are written by leading authorities in every field and 
edited to be read and understood by students. A// students. Including 
those who are being taught as well as those who want to learn more 
than they teach. And instruction is a vital function of librarians. 


When you recommend World Book Encyclopedia to a youngster, 
remember there's a lot in it for you, too. 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation 


Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Illinois 60654 
London « Rome = Sydney * Toronto 
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MONUMENTAL 


work sets the course for 
future library planning! 


No library in the United States should be without LIBRARIES AT LARGE: TRADITION, 
INNOVATION, AND THE NATIONAL INTEREST. This resource book based on the 
materials of the National Advisory Commission on Libraries will probably be the departure 
point for library legislation and planning for the next decade. 


LIBRARIES AT LARGE not only reprints the entire report of the Commission but also 
includes many revised study reports and several new papers never before published. 
In-depth discussions in LIBRARIES AT LARGE cover 
m The Users and Uses — our changing society’s impact upon libraries — 

the multiplying demands — the burgeoning load 
m Today's and Tomorrow's Problems — the physical and economic facts of 

life — legal and technological issues — research and planning for tomorrow 
= Government Involvement — how much? — the federal role, differing opinions 

— regional needs and possibilities — the LC as a National Library — and much more 
m A National Policy — text of the report, "Library Services for the Nation's 

Needs” — plus information-filled appendices 


LIBRARIES AT LARGE is edited by Douglas M. Knight and E. Shepley Nourse. 
Clothbound. Standard Book Number: 8352-0223-2. Postpaid price: $14.95 net in the U.S. 
and Canada; $16.95 elsewhere. In New York please add applicable sales tax. 
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blueprint for REACING... 





Backed by over 100 years of knows bow and, Sallmaqa, Gerstenslager is ` 
regarded as the world’s leading producer of bookmobiles. Select your 
| "Blueprint for Reading" from Gerstenslager’s. planning .and designing 
Ps suggestions found in a special brochure titled, “The Bookmobile Story.” 
i Fill out the coupon now for your copy. i | ! 
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THE GERSTENSLAGER COMPANY Library . 
Wooster, Ohio 44691 
Attention of; 


Please send me “The Sadia: 
bile Story" brochure on plan- Address 


ning and designing a book- š i i 
mobiie. City eos to tt State & zi 


| X CERSTENSLAGER 


———À—À THE GERSTENSLAGER COMPANY * WOOSTER, OHIO * PHONE 216/26: limp D 
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Books-for-Publication- 
Date-Shelving has added 


important new elements. 


The program is now called 
New-and-Current-Books. 





You've given us an enthusiastic re- ~ 


sponse to the Books-for-Publica- 


i tion-Date-Shelving Program. 


Now we have expanded the pro- 
gram to include both titles to be 


published during the coming 


month, as well as all titles covered: 


by the program during the previ- 
ous five months. This gives you 
the option of ordering either pre- 
publication or as book reviews 
become available. Either way, 
maximum speed in delivery is 
assured. 


Every month, you'll receive a bio: | 


chure containing an annotated list- 
ing of new titles to be published 
the following month. (There will 


be approximately.250 new titles. 


per month.) . 


— 


P.O. Box 923 * Williamsport, Pa. 17701 
The Complete Library Source 


In addition to the current nons S 
titles, each monthly brochure will. 
contain an index, by author, to the 
annotated titles covered during the 
previous five months. | 


This way, you'll have a spectrum 
of 6 months of new and current . 
title listings, and you can order 
titles which you did not select prior 
to publication. 


The monthly cumulative index is ` 
arranged alphabetically by author 
ànd will give review references, 
publication date changes, title 
changes, and cancellations. 


Cataloging and processing services 
are optional. | 


Isn't it nice when a good thing be- 
comes even better? 


POS more iufübnatión write Dept. ALA-11 





And you can bet you'll find all the 
answers in the latest Encyclopedia 
Americana. 

New. Major articles. Painstaking- 
ly researched. Thorough. And thor- 
oughly readable. Written by world 
celebrated authorities in their fields. 


After you've read this small rep- 


resentative list, we think it might be 
mind-tickling to consider that there 
are more than 6,000 articles in the 


À EAR — S. S. Stevens, Professor, Department 
of Psychophysics, Harvard University, Co-author 
of Sound and Hearing 


B INDIAN, American — North America: Harold 
E. Driver, Professor of Anthropology, indiana 
University; Author of Indians of North America; 
South America: Louis C. Faron, Chairman, De- 
partment of Anthropology, State University of 
New York at Stony Brook; Co-author of Native 


. Peoples of South America 


C EARTH, The — J. Tuzo Wilson, Professor of 
Geophysics, University of Toronto 


D DIRECTING (Theatre) — Sir Tyrone Guthrie, ` ' 


Founder of Tyrone Guthrie Theatre, Minneapolis 


E DIET — Doris Johnson, Director, Department 
of Dietetics, Yale-New Haven Hospital; Author 
of Modern Dietetics 


F INFANCY AND INFANT CARE — Ronald S. 
lilingworth, M.D., Professor, University of Shef- 
field; Author of The Normal Child 


G MASS — Most Reverend Fulton J. Sheen, 
Bishop of Rochester, N. Y., and noted author 
and lecturer 


H VAN GOGH, Vincent — Alfred Neumeyer, au- 
thor of The Search for Meaning in Modern Art 


I DENTISTRY — J. A. Salzmann, D.D.S., Profes- 
sor Emeritus of Dentistry, Mt. Sinai School of 
Medicine 





current Encyclopedia Americana 
that are new, revised or rewritten. 

More than 3,300 articles that are 
entirely new. More tnan 1,200 sub- 
ject entries that are entirely new. 
More than 2,500 articles that are 
new and signed and more than 
1,500 illustrations that are new. 

Whew. 

Your library has its work cut out 
for it. | 


J ECOLOGY — David M. Gates, Department of 
Botany, Washington University; Director of the 
Missouri Botanical Garden 


K SPACE EXPLORATION — Werner von Braun, 
Director, George C. Marshall Space Flight Cen- 
ter, NASA; Frederick I. Ordway, Ill, University of 





 Webet you oet alot of questions about 
the subjects shown on the opposite page. 


Alabama Research Institute; Loren D. Carlson, - 


Chairman, Division of Sciences Basic to Medi- 
cine, University of California at Davis; Frederick 
C. Durant, iii, Assistant Director for Astronautics, 
National Air and Space Museum, Smithsonian 
Institution 


L DARWIN, Charles R. — Sir Gavin de Beer, Au- 
thor of Charles Darwin, A Scientific Biography; 
former director of British Museum (Natural 
History) ! 


M HEART — Paul Dudley White, M.D., Professor 
Emeritus, Harvard Medical School 


N DRESS — Millia Davenport; Author of The Book 
of Costume 


m om A 5 vw 
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: E 
You'll find what you're looking for in the Encyclopedia Americana. 


E Grolier Educational Corporation, 845 Third Avenue, New York, New York 10022 
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ever since the company fi rst established 

a fresh, new standard for library furniture, 
the professión has looked to SJÖSTRÖM 
for leadership i in design. 

This imposes a real responsibility 
on our designers and craftsmen— 
a fact of which the company is well aware. 


` 


‘Now, after a solid year 


of living with, working with, refining, 
SJÖSTRÖM U.S.A. is proud to present 

a new furniture, 

a unique combination of advanced design 
and ingenious construction, 


a furniture within the means en library 


large and small, . 


a design departure you'll want to incorporate 


in your library 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 
1717 NORTH TENTH STREET. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 19722 
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Frog, 
Where Are You? 


Brown-and-white pictures by 
Mercer Mayer. In rollicking, 
tumbling pictures and no 
: words at all Mercer Mayer 
narrates the latest adventures 
of the familiar characters 
of A Boy, A Dog and a Frog. 
Allages Sept. $2.50; $2.63% 


The Story 
Grandmother Told 


Story and two-color pictures 
by Martha Alexander. An en- 
dearing story within a story 
about Lisa, her cat Ivan, and 
a green humming cat bal- 
loon, by the creator of Out! 
Out! Out! 

Ages 3-7 Sept. $2.95; $2.96: 


There Once 
Was a Cat 


Story and three-color pictures 
by Cheryl Pelavin. A cat with 
birds on his mind must re- 
solve his conflict of con- 
science and appetite. 

Ages 3-7 Oct. $3.50; .$3.39% 


All the Lassies 


By Liesel Moak Skorpen; 
three-color pictures by Bruce 
Martin Scott. Peter is a pa- 
tient boy who knows what he 
wants, and what he wants is a 
dog. Witty illustrations add 
to the fun of the story. 

Ages 4-8 Oct. $3.50; $3.39% 


` 
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Illustration from The Ring in the Prairie. 


:& Prices listed are publisher's suggested 
prices for Library Editions and are not 
intended to control the resale price thereof. 


A Special Trick 


Story and fullcolor pictures 
by Mercer Mayer. A hilarious 
story of a boy who stumbles 
upon a magician's crusty old 
dictionary and creates an up- 
roar until he figures out how 
to use it properly. 

Ages 4-9 Oct. $4.50; $4.17% 


The Ring 
in the Prairie 


Edited by John Bierhorst; full- 
color pictures by Leo and 
Diane Dillon. Unusual and 
vivid full-color paintings ac- 
company this hauntingly 
beautiful Shawnee legend 
of a romance which spans 
heaven and earth. 

Ages 4-9 Nov. $4.50; $4.17% 


The Pair of Shoes 


By Aline Glasgow; two-color 
pictures by Symeon Shimin. 
When a boy wants more than 
anything to be called a man, 
wearing his own shoes to his 
bar mitzvah can make all the 
difference. 

Ages 6-10 Feb. $3.95; $3.69% 


Still Waters of the Air: 
Poems by Three 

Modern Spanish Poets 
Edited by Richard Lewis; 
black-and-white drawings by 
Arvis Stewart. The editor of 
In a Spring Garden and The 
Moment of Wonder has se- 
lected stirring poems by 
Jiménez, Garcia Lorca and 
Machado. In English and 
Spanish. 

All ages Feb. $3.95; $3.69% 


THE DIAL PRESS 


750 Third Avenue, N. Y. 10017 


Fall Harvest from Dial 


The Digger Wasp 


By George Mendoza; black- : 


and-white pictures by Jean 
Zallinger. The life cycle of 
the golden digger wasp is de- 
scribed in a subtle blend of 
poetic and informational 
writing. 


Ages 6-10 Oct. $3.95; $3.69% 


More Adventures 
of the Great Brain 


By John D. Fitzgerald; black- 
and-white pictures by Mercer 
Mayer. The Great Brain is 
back — with more scheming 
lans to con his family and 
riends and to delight his 
many fans. 
Ages 9-13 Oct. $3.95; $3.60:* 


Computer: 

The Mind Stretcher 
By Weyman Jones; 
diagrams by Nicholas 
Costantino. A stimulat- 
ing, authoritative expla- 
nation of how computers 
work, by an IBM executive, 
author of the award-winning 
Edge of Two Worlds. Index. 
Agesll&up Oct. $3.95 


Andreas Vesalius: 

The Father of 

Modern Anatomy 

By Jerome Tarshis. A dynamic 
portrait of the Renaissance 
physician whose major work 
marked the beginning of 
modern observational sci- 
ence. Bibliography. Index. 
Ages 12&up Nov. $3.95 
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— This fall, when 
the 13th edition 


of The College 


Blue Books 
published in 


10. volumes. 





It's being made availablein this new 
format to get more data to you faster 
—the only way to keep pace with the 
dynamic educational community. 
The, College Blue Book contains the 
most comprehensive collection of in- 
formation on higher education ever 
assembled, and this year lists 3417 
.colleges in the U.S. AII data in the 
13th edition are current as of July 
1, 1969. and the contents have been 
reorganized to make all information. 


.easily accessible in 10 vokte as 


the titles below indicate. 


+ 
. 
^ 


Vol. 1, "Guide and Index" 


(Including Tables of Contents and 
instructions for Using entire set) 





Vol. 2, “U.S. College, Tabular Data" 


(Admissions requirements, casts, dorm infa, etc.) 


` 
E 





Vol. 3, “U.S. Colleges, 
Narrative Descriptions" 


+ 


Vols. 4 & 5, “College Degrees Offered” 


(Lists all degrees offered in the U.S, and colleges at 
which -they can be obtained; aiso cross-indexed 
under colleges 
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`- Vol. 8, “College Atlas” e 





(Study abroad, church related institutions," 
home study, business schools, stc.) ` 





Vol. 8, Professions, Careers, and. 
Accreditation" I 


(including Professional and Educa-ional: 
Associations) 





` Vol. 9, “Scholarships, 


Fellowships, and Grants" | 


i 





s | 
Vol. 10, "Secondary Schools in the U.S." 
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Vol. 7, "Specialized Educational Progranis" 
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STANDARD BOOK HUMBER 8409-0000-7 


| SpEciaL ANNUAL UPDATING SERVICE— - 


covering the essential statistical data 
about each school (costs, enrollment, 
curricula) — will be available to all 
buyers of The College Blue Book.on 
a subscription schedule to be an- 
nounced shortly., ` DC 


The College Blue Book; 10 volumes, 
3600 pages, to be ready in October: 
$89.50 before December 15, $99.00 
thereafter. Extra copies of Volumes 
1 & 2 available at $9.95 to purchaser 
of the complete set. 

Can you afford to be without it? 
Order now from l 


CCM INFORMATION CORPORATION 
` a subsidiary of Crowell Collier and Macmillan 
909 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10022 


Dept. M5. 


| November’ 1 969 
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computerize a librarian. oo 
But there is an aspect of librarian- 
ship which modern technology can 
pre-empt—and with the. librarian’ s 
blessing. i r 


That is the repetitive, time-con- E X i N 


suming, non-creative procedures in- 
volved in book ordering. i 
BATAB, a newly developed, 


computerized book ordering system `“ 
for almost any type of library, frees ^: 


the librarian from tedious routine, 
gives more time for professional 
activities. 

BATAB automates any or all of 
a library's book ordering operations 


—from book acquisition through. 


‘fund accounting and budget control. 
‘BATAB is versatile, designed: to 
meet the individual needs and oper- 
ating budgets of virtually any library: 
(public, university and college, school 
library systems, co-op systems and 
libraries with branches or depart- 
ments). 
It's tested, in use, ‘and: easily op- 
erated by present library personnel. 
An important optional feature of 
BATAB is the B&T WIRE-SERVICE, 
Baker & Taylor’s telephone transmis- 


sion system that provides fast com- . 


How Baker &Taylor — n 
automates your book ordering n 
and reduces your work load. - 


We know that you can't: possibly © 






Ed 
E 


"^ BAKER & TAYLOR'S AUTOMATE 


munication of data. (book ME and 


reports) between libraries and Baker 
- & Taylor customers. 


BATAB is available to all Baker & 
Taylor customers, as an optional serv- 
ice, free of any system design, pro- 
gramming and leasing costs. 

For more details about the many 
important benefits BATAB can bring 
to your library, ask your Baker & Taylor 
representative, or write to the Baker & 
Taylor division Baers you. 





The Baker & Taylor Co. ` 


E. wi 
OLDEST & LARGEST BOOK WHOLESALER 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Eastern Division: Somerville, N.J. 08576, 50 Kirby Ave. 
Midwest & Southern Division: Momence, IH. 80954 
Western Division: Reno, Nev, 89502, 380 Edison Way , 
Interstate Library Service Co.: (A Subsidiary): 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 73118. 4600 N. Cooper 


Baker & Taylor Now Books Inspection Centers: - 

Los Angeles, Calif. 30036, 5820 Wilshire Blvd. 
Houston, Tex. 77019, 1701 W. Gray St. 

Boston Vicinity: 372 Main St.. Watertown, Mass. 02172 


NOTE: BATAB is an additional Baker & Taylor service which will in no way affect book prices, 
= discounts or services to Baker & Taylor customers who elect not to use this system. 
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"Very highly recommended for all 

libraries...a necessity for all botanical 

and horticultural collections” 
—LIBRARY JOURNAL 


Wild F iow ers of 
T he United. States 


‘TEXAS ` 


Harold William Rickert id 


Aati etta Vater Pea 


+ 
Té anew =£ TLE EM YORK FVAYTANACAIL pu 
MARA HILL, task CEEMPANY 5 MERE vok 


A 


Am FLOWERS 


| of the 


B UNITED STATES 


Volume Three: Texas 


A publication of THE NEW YORK 
BOTANICAL GARDEN 


General Editor, WILLIAM C, STEERE 
Director, New York Botanical Garden 


Written by HAROLD W. RICKETT 
Senior Curator, New York Botanical Garden 


Brilliantly illustrated with nearly 1200 “ull- 
color prints by some of the finest nature 
photographers in the world,-this book presents 
all the known wild flowers of Texas. Hundreds 


`. of line drawings articulate even the subtlest 


distinctions among species, and the lucid, 
authoritative text provides comprehersive 
botanical data on every flower. Thoroughly 
indexed, printed on heavy vellum, and bound 
in quality buckram, this volume is latest in a 
series of six. 496 pages, 9% x 13%, $29.50. 
Volume i: The Northeastern States, $39.50 
Volume li: The Southeastern States, $44.50 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N Y 


1318 








For The West's most  . 
distinguished libraries... 





| l DE ANZA COLLEGE LIBRARY 
a ` CUPERTINO, CALIFORNIA 


s .:practical beauty i in Ames - 
modern library shelving | 





Inspired by tha fact that the spanish explorer, Captain Don 
Juan Bautista De Anza camped nearby in 1776, the beautiful 
new De Anza College library reflects the natural restful 
atmosphere that is informal and conducive to study. 

Ames is proud to have done the designing, planning and 
manufacturing of the shelving for books and magazines. 
Ames provides the product line adaptable to each library 
need plus experienced engineering teamwork in shelving 
E and design. Plan with Ames for today's modern 
ibraries. 


DIRECTOR OF j 

LIBRARY SERVICES: Miss Elizabeth Martin, Associate 
Dean of Instruction. - 

ARCHITECT: Kump, Masten and Hurd 

AMES PRODUCTS: Plastic Laminate Steel Shelving 
Units used to accommodate 100,000 books. — . 


W. R. AMES COMPANY 


SHELVING DIVISION 
1001 Dempsey Road * Milpitas, California 95035 
SPECIALISTS IN STEEL LIBRARY SHELVING 


P cea 


Since 1910 





Q3 . November 1969 . 
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FEDERAL FUNDS... 
STATE FUNDS... 
ENDOWMENT FUNDS ... 
LOCAL FUNDS... 


Whatever funds you're using to buy 
books, for goodness’ sake don't settle 
for less than the best in service. Send 
your regular orders, your NDEA or- 
ders, your special fund orders, to 
Campbell and Hall. Your books will 
be on their way to you promptly. Your 
special shipping and billing instruc- 
tions will be followed to the letter. 


You'll be happy. 


Campbell and Hall, Inc. 
1047 Commonwealth Avenue 


Boston, Massachusetts 02117 
















^ When you say 
L/BRARY BOUND 
— VOU mean SSN 


Armor 


\ Books! 








Armor books are 
paperbacks which 
have been library- 


bound in hard covers to the standards of 


the Library Binding Institute. 
They cost less than hardback editions and 


will provide library-bound service at lowest 
cost per circulation. | 


Many books not available in hardbacks may 
be obtained in Armor Quality because pa- 
perbacks are obtainable and we will bind to 


your order. 
Make up your list and send it to us. 
ie Write today for a sample of 
«d ,3 Armor Books — no obligation. 
Soul 
TUA B 
ye Armor Books® 


(x Division of Reynolds Bindery 
- 1703 Lister, Kansas City, Mo. 816 CH 1-0163 | 
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Periodicals 
For Sale 


Definitive selection of Technical, 
Scientific, Medical, and General 
Publications in all languages, 
available in sets, runs, volumes, 
and individual issues. Please list 
your wants. Catalogue sent on 
request. 


Periodicals 
Wanted 


Highest prices paid for sets, runs, 
and volumes of Technical, 
Scientific, Medical, and General 

Publications in all languages. 
Please submit your lists of items 
available, for our prompt attention. 


Established 1889 


ABRAHAMS 
MAGAZINE SERVICE, INC 


Dept. F, 56 E. 13th Street, New York, N.Y. 10003 





LOW COST PERIODICAL 
AND PAMPHLET FILE 


D op | 
ronan 


"3 WIDTHS TO 
EACH SIZE ^ 
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Sturdy—Attractive— Unique 


ALL SIZES SAME PRICE 


FREE SAMPLE MAGAFILE sent upon re- 
quest. You will receive it by return mail along 
with handy size-chart and additional details. 
No obligation or salesman follow-up. 


Magafpites sell themselues 
THE MAGAFILE CO. 


e ST. LOUIS, MO. 63103 


2800 MARKET ST. 
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It's coming sooner or later. 
Whether we like it or not. 

To be replaced by space age ` ^^ 
computers that will catalog whole. 
libraries in minutes. `: 

But they won’t choose libraries 


. 1n minutes. Or years for that matter... 
^ They. won't ever be able to decide 


whata ten year old should or 
shouldn't read. Or a forty year old. 
Computers, fantastic though they 


be, will never have the capacity to + 


influence learning. 

That isthe functionofthe — .. 
librarian. Who with a marvelous ' 
combination of literary knowledge; 
experience, and taste, will ensure 


the continuing mastery of literary 


man over literary machine. 

And just as the computer will . 
evolve as an awesome electronic 
asset for the librarian, so willthe — 
Doubleday representative continue 
to perform services for the librarian 


that are in themselves quite unique, | 


albeit human. 

Services that give the librarian. 
more time. Like the pre-screening 
of over 800 new books every year. 
(Before our representative ever 
sees you we see to it that he is 
inundated with a rather fantastic 
horde of information on that many - 


new Doubleday books.) So he 


- 


.can save you the trouble of readi ng 
any or all of them or all of their 
reviews. 

He can also give you fingertip 


information on most of the books cae caen 
Doubleday has published inthe last . ^'^ 
ten or fifteen years. (If he hasn’t = 

. been with us that long, he has a lot da 


to catch up on.) 

As far as qualitiesother than. 
n uae and an unmechanized 
mental agility, many of our men 
have been teachers. Some have even 
been librarians. All sharealove ` 


of books. And all, if you'll pardon 


the conventional phrase,areat `= s4 
your service, ' | 


If you want to take advantage 
of that before everything becomes 
computerized, write or call | 
Doubleday &Company,Ínc, | 
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School and Library Division, a m 


Garden City, New York 11530... 
And let tomorrow come. . i 
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The Dagmar Super Microfilm Reader — 


] THEHRST 
ORREVISION 
OF THIS WIDELY 
USED CHILDRENS 
REFERENCE WORK 


THE GOLDEN 
BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


by Bertha Morris Parker 
i | eee asaca] edited by Alice Martin 

The encyclopedia which children use with ease and read with pleasure is now 
completely revised. This new edition, created specifically for grades 3 to 6, con- 
tains many entirely new entries and full color illustrations on almost every page— 
maps, drawings and paintings, charts and diagrams, chronologies. The lively, 
readable text is printed in large type with appropriate line spacing and generous 
margins. The index in Volume 16 is easy to use and contains full cross-references. 
Accurate and comprehensive, interesting and readable, this is the reference set 
for early development of the reference habit. 
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16 volumes in Goldencraft Library Binding f 
$48.75, the Publisher's Postpaid Price to Schools and Libraries 


Western Publishing Company, Inc. 
School and Library Department 


850 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 
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Shown above with the accessory 5x8 Shown above standard equipped to read 
Microfilm Holder for large sheet film. all film forms except large sheet film. 
$16.50 when purchased with Reader. Dagmar Super Model A - $159.95 
$18.50 when purchased separately. All prices F.O.B. Waseca, Minnesota 


Image projected flat on desk top for normal reading position with printed-page comfort. 
Operates cool and silently in moderately lighted room; compact and portable; easy lamp 
replacement - spare lamp holder inside Reader. Shipped postpaid if payment sent with order 


Mail your order or further inquiry directly to 


Audio-Visual Research 1511 8th St. S.E., Waseca, Minn. 56093 
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low. Individualized Learning 
TNS . inaction. 


There i is no other set of books that can do what Our . 
Wonderful World can do. . 

Other sets are based on fact-finding. They are — 

-golid, necessary, effective classroom tools. — n i 

^ . :''« But different. Designed for another purpose. . E 

" Only Our Wonderful World has been created "UM. j i 

: to ease the child beyond initial fact-finding into the | 


boss possible grasp of any subject. 





: xt ` Easily. Naturally. Individually. | Ae i Wanderíu! Wonderful Wonderful Wonderi 
^ ''.- Here at last is a uniquely linked flów of ` - ` World World World World 
- knowledge that follows the individual child’s natural UE | 
==; ‘inclination to know more. On his terms. Athisown ` Ç | 
x; ^ pace. (Imagine how beautifully that NOUS on class. - ncm dodi z 
Y  . projects.) / B.V ee 0 ÓMB + 
2 Here at last is yourhelpmate to creative teaching, | B. oo oem 


reinforcing you in motivating your pupils to discover 
"for themselves their special areas of ability. 


E. “Pa isa dd 


: . Qur Wonderful World carries almost every =. | "ap oe 
2^7 theme into every volume in its set. So that almost . A 

` . every child in your class can work on the same project . _ ae = 

, 7 atthessame time.. DE | 

‘n° Our Wonderful World. It's the one sét you need . 


so to put Individualized Learning into action.: 


Y : t 
MENS MITT 


b ux 


š m D Our Wonderful World. x 
The total experience iri dass projects. = — ~ 
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United Nations 
Publications 


| Recent 
United Nations 


CAN studies and reports 





UNDP Action times ten 
Part! Years of Challenge and Response 
Part II The Ploughshare Armies 


The story of the UNDP, and of its pre-investment 
and technical assistance to the world’s low- 
income countries, is really two stories in one. 
First, there is the ten-year record of what was 
aimed for and what achieved by a dynamic idea 
in action. Second, there is the ten-year history of 
the partnership created to implement that idea— 
its structure, methods, trials, innovations and the 
process of change through which it seeks to keep 
abreast of changing needs and opportunities. 
Two parts in folder, not sold separately. 
50 pp. $1.75 


1967 Report on the World Social Situation 


Part One: World population trends; Develop- 
ments in family planning, 1960-1966; Health 
conditions; Food and nutrition; Urban and physi- 
cal planning, housing and building; Education; 
Employment, manpower and income; Income se- 
curity and social security in development; Social 
welfare services. Part Two: Social development 
in Asia; Latin America; Africa; the Middle East; 
eastern European Socialist countries and the 
Soviet Union; Western Europe; North America. 
208 pp. $3.00 


Directory of Nationa! Bodies concerned with 
Urban and Regional Research , 


Part A contains general information on the 
organization of urban and regional research in 
the country, including organizational structure 
and scope, on the initiation of research, its 
sponsorship, co-ordinatión and dissemination, 
and on the financial resources allotted thereto; 
Part B comprises a list of bodies, each accom- 
panied. by a description of its organization 
(identification, i.e. name and address of the 
body; status, date of establishment, directorate, 
staff, financing) and its research activities 
(scope and nature of work and publications). 

' . 134 pp. $2.00 


Social Policy and the Distribution 

af Income in the Nation 

Part One: Report of the group of experts on so- 
cial policy and the distribution of income in the 
nation. Part Two: Discussion papers prepared by 


UNESCO, FAO, and the UN Social Development . 


Division, Statistical Office and Division of Social 
Affairs. 175 pp. $2.50 


Economic Co-operation and 
Integration in Africa 


Three case studies 
The Committee for Development Planning, at its 
third session held in Addis Ababa in 1968, ex- 
amined in some detail problems of planning and 
plan -implementation in Africa. The Committee 
expressed the belief that multinational economic 
co-operation and gradual economic integration 
were of particular importance. These and 
other related conclusions of the Committee were 
based, inter alia, on case studies on East, West 
and Central Africa prepared for the Committee's 
session, The case studies, together with an in- 
troduction highlighting the principal conclusions 
emerging from them, are being published in the 
belief that the information and analysis they 
provide will be of interest to a wider public. 

144 pp. $2.50 


Trade Prospects and Capital Needs 
of Developing Countries 


This study was first presented to the second ses- 
sion of the United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Development, held in New Delhi in 1968. 
Prepared by the UNCTAD Secretariat it is now 
being made more generally available in the be- 
lief that there is a wide measure of public inter- 
est in the subject with which it deals. 


814 pp. $8.00 
Proceedings of the United Nations 
Conference on Trade and Development 
Second Session, New Delhi 1968 
Vol. | Report and Annexes 481 pp. $6.50 
Vol. lII Commodity Problems and 

Policies 152 pp. $2.50 
Vol. ill Problems and Policies of 

Trade in Manufactures and 

Semi-manufactures 169 pp. $2.50 
Vol. IV Problems and Policies 

of Financing 226 pp. $3.50 
Vol. V Special Problems in 

l World Trade and 
Development 218 pp. $3.00 
` Complete set of five volumes .$18.00 


Report of the International Symposium 
on Industrial Development 


Held in Athens in 1967 the Symposium was held 
to focus attention on policies and measures 
aimed at strengthening international co-operation 
in the field of industrial development and accel- 
erate the industrial development of the develop- 
ing countries, 212 pp. $2.50 


The Growth of World Industry, 1967 edition 


This is the first in a new series of annual compi- 
lations of statistics on world industry designed 
to meet both the growing general demand for 
information of this kind and the special require- 
ments of the United Nations and related agen- 
cies, particularly UNIDO. l 


Vol. General industrial statistics 1953-1966 
iv 317 pp. clothbound $5.00 
‘Voll Commodity production data 1953-1966 


277 pp. clothbound $7.50 


United Nations Publications, Room LX-2300, New York, N.Y. 10017 
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BAR DU SOLEIL at DEAUVILLE — Jan Dongen | ; POINTS IN A BOW -— 
Wassily Kandinsky 


We've taken the uncertainty out of art... 
made it easy for you to have an outstanding 
circulating loan collection that will 

reflect credit on your judgment and attract 
new patron interest in your library. 


Gaylord Custom Framed Art Reproductions 
are selected for high color fidelity and 
technical excellence from the best graphic 
printing houses here and abroad. Framed 
by specialists. Assembled into ten basic 
groups of about 20 each, representing 

the broad scope of fine art. 


You'll build a more authentic and more popular 
circulating collection for your patrons when 

you rely on your Gaylord Man. Ask him. 

Or write today for our new color brochure. 


- 


GAY LORD eus 


GAYLORD BROS , INC. LIBRARY SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT « SYRACUSE, N.Y. 13201 * STOCKTON, CALIF. 95201 
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Library Binding Institute 


160 State Street e Boston, Mass. 02109 
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| Certified Library Binding is based on 
certain minimum specifications estab- 
lished by members. of the Library Bind- 


ing Institute. In addition to the rigid. 


requirements of these standards, each. 
member is subject to continuous quality 
control inspections to guarantee satis-. 


"faction in your rebound, or preboünd: 


books. 


Every. book hound or r prebound. by 


a Certified Library Binder, therefore, 


. has been bound by a principle of crafts- . 


manship which assures more readers 
per book and less. cost per [ende Žo e 


There are fewer than 60 Certified 


. Library Binders in the United States 


displaying this seal. It is the stamp of 
approval given only to Certified Library 
Binders and is your assurance that your 
books have been bound according to 
the .$tandards and principles of the 
Library Binding Institute. Without "this 
seal, you have no assurance that your 
books have been truly LIBRARY BOUND. 

.Send today for. a' list of Certified 
Library Binders and -other Or ANV: 
literature, 








Need more 
storage space for 
periodicals? 





Make better use 
of what you have 


Oblique lets you utilize every inch of your 
available filing space. But that’s only half 
the story: Oblique’s 14 different-sizes give 
you all the tools necessary for the most 
efficient filing operation possible. Install in 
open or closed cabinets, or in shelving 
units. Write for free illustrated informa- 
tion on Oblique: the most durable, most 
versatile suspended folder ever made. 


AB LUNE 


Suspended Filing Compartments 


R. P. GILLOTTE & CO., INC. See 
929 Holland Ave., Cayce, S.C. 29033 
(803) 254-8452 
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> ;* CREATE ADVENTURE IN LEARNING 
is in the Shape of Teaching from Eales us 


"S c 


frei in Ú Er 


"Look, he's 
heading for 
the Arctic!" 


In a child's imagination, anything is possible, even a 
worm swimming the Arctic Ocean. So, what's wrong 
with using that imagination to teach them the World 
as it really is? 

Imagination is an important ingredient of 
Denoyer-Geppert's World of Worlds as well. We 
have globes that depict physical features of the 
earth, globes that concentrate on political subdivi- 
sions. Globes in full relief. Globes that teach Ocean- 
ography. Globes that teach Astronomy. Beaded 
globes for the blind. And the first official globe of 
the moon. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT 


TIMES MIRROR 





ALA BULLETIN 





Imagine a 32-inch globe cradled in hand-carved 
walnut for your library... or a twelve-inch globe in 
the hands of a student. Imagine anything that has 
to do with earth science or the universe . . . and 
Denoyer-Geppert has a globe to help you teach it. 

See the complete line in the Advanced Maps and 
Globe sections of Catalog 70, The eS of Teach- 
ing. Ask your Denoyer-Gep- 
pert representative or write 
today for your free copies. 
Denoyer-Geppert, 5235 N. 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois 60640. 
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STANDARD 120 


RUGGED CONSTRUCTION 
 FEATHERLIKE OPERATION 


Seal presses are built of sturdy, alloyed aluminum by skilled craftsmen. 
They are portable and can be set up on any table or bench. Anyone can 
get perfect results every time. Fifty thousand Seal presses are in use 
giving excellent service. ` 

Seal presses are used by the U.S. Department of Défense and other 
government facilities for valuable documents and records, by profes- 
sional photographers, picture framors, large and small industrial firms, 
by museums, libraries and for many purposes In the field of education. 


THERMOSTATICALLY CONTROLLED — All Seal presses except Junior 60 


^, are ‘equipped with automatic thermostats adjustable from 180° to 


350°F, No thermometer to watch. Pilot light indicates when piper 
operating temperature is reached. Junior 60 equipped with automatic, 
non-adjustable thermostatic control. All with tiras Mire cord set. 


_ ON-OFF SWITCH — TIMING FLASHER — All automatic adjustable 
— thermostat models are equipped with an on-off switch and a builtin 
timing flashar which eliminates guess work and accurately counts off 
heating time. No timing flasher or switch on Junior 60. 

SELF-ADJUSTING — Tho felt-covered sponge rubber pad of a Seal press 


compensates for the thickness of materiai being mounted, laminated 
or backed. Adjustable platen further broadens the tange of thickness 






JUNIOR 60 


` ` 
' 
I 


- WORLD FAMOUS SEAL DRY MOUNTING PRESSES 


COMpress 101 





MASTERPIECE 350... The largest Seal press; especially designed for 
picture framing and industrial work. Heating platen measures 26" x 32". 
Win handle larger prints to 52” wide by any length In sections. $474.00 


COMMERCIAL 200 . . . Preferred by photographers as most varsatife 
press. Expert mounting becomes as simpl» as setting the adjustable 
thermostat.on this rugged dry press. Heating ‘platen measures 1815" x 

23". Handles prints to 36" by any length in sections. $266, 00 


JUMBO 150... ‘Similar to Standard model but provides for sectional 
mounting by being open on three sides. The heating platen measures 
1814" x iio Larger prints to 36” by any length in sections, S207. 00 


STANDARD 420 wee The dependability of the economical Standard odd 
makes fast friends and lasting mounts. The heating platen measures 
1814" x "ma Larger prints to 36" x 1614" in sections. $178.00 


COMpress 101 + = < Provides ail the features of its big brothers in the 
Seal family! of multl-application presses and is condensed for-economy. 
With built-in outlet for ‘tacking iron. Handies work 12” x 15" in one 
operation, aod larger materials 24" by any length in-sections. — $167.00 


JUNIOR 60. « An —À press for the occasional user. Heating 


^ platen measures 8!4"-x 1144”. Handles farger prints to 167” by any 


which a Seal press will accommodate. length in sections. Recommended oniy for dry mounting. $92.00 
nas FOR ONE YEAR AGAINST 
MANUFACTURING DEFECTS 
SEAL DRY MOUNT SEAL LAMINATE SEAL Sk SEAL 
A ; : A TRANSPARENCY 
BLUEPRINTS BUSINESS BLUEPRINTS FIS 
PHOTOSTATS PAPERS OFFSET PASTE-UPA AND HINGE TEE Ñ u 
TEAR SHEKTS * PHOTOGRAPHS PRESENTATIONS | MAPS I OVERHEADS 
ADVERTISING DRAWINGS BUTTERFLY WINGS PHOTOGRAPHS SLIDES . 
PHOTOGRAPHS LAYOUTS RENDERINGS LEAVES | ACETATES LIGHT BOXES 
PAINTINGS. MAPS CATALOG PAGES | PLAQUES ; SUSPENSIONS ON ADVERTISING 
LITHOGRAPHS CHARTS RECORDS DISPLAY CARDS RODS DISPLAYS 
BILKS CLIPPINGS iD CARDS MAPS RIBBONS LAMP SHADES 
RICE PAPERS POSTERS INDEX CARDS MENUS GROMMETS AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE MANIPULATIONS EMPLOYEE PASSES NEWSPAPERS BLUEPRINTS HOBBY USES 
! PARCHMENTS DOCUMENTS > ‘ ACCORDION FOLDS 
SEAL, INCORPORATED, DERBY, CONNECTICUT 








- 


N DRY MOUNTING AND LAMINATING PRESSES — MT5 ~ FOTOFLAT — CHARTEX — SEAL-LAMIN — TRANSPARA-FILM 
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The trend today is to custom-designed furniture and 
shelving. Coincidentally Estey has been moving in 
this direction. 


: The installations shown here — Grand Rapids Pub- 
lic Library, Dean Junior College and Boston Uni- 
versity — are actual and recent custom-designed li- 
braries equipped by Estey. We could do a lot more 
name-dropping, such as Harvard University, Rad- 
cliffe, Hofstra, Emory and Duke Universities, where 
the Estey label is evident. If you find that stock 
library equipment, including Estey's does not seem 
to offer just what you want . . . why not try the 
custom-designed way . . . the Estey way? 


EEGUDLUEUE. : 


CORPORATION I 
I DRAWER E, RED BANK, N. J. 07701 . 


LIBRARY FURNITURE + CARD CATALOG SYSTEMS + VISTABASE® SHELVING * CLOSED BASE BRACKET STACK + ESTEY HIGH DENSITY BOOK STORAGE. 
Form 69-9 
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Available. only through authorized - 
Library Binders. A list of these 
. A will be sent on request. 
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.NEW PICTURE COLLECTION ` "a 
ADDS IMPACT TO TEACHING, . | ba 
EXPANDS COMPREHENSION | id 





ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL i MARC, CHAGALL ` LOUIS “DAGUERRE 


^ American Inventor * . Russian-born’ Painter. ae . French Inventor 
. 1847-1922 , duly 7, 1887 i ee 


° o 
Internationa L. 

 Portrat — 
alery —— 


` 
` " ñ “ 
` 





~ MILLARD. FILLMORE’ = i . 
U.S, President, 1850-1853 ` MARCUS GARVEY S 3 
. 1800-1874 merican Negro Leader 
px 1887-1940 





Students and other researchers often need the visual rein- 

forcement of a picture to place an historically significant 

event or trend in its proper perspective. Of course, the por- 

trait of an individual who has influenced man's condition in . 
some unique way serves to visually heighten interest in both 

the subject. and his contribution. 


` 





sath MARSHALL ` . -— . a NM MA 
NICCOLO MACHIAVELLI , Supreme DE Ra The International ‚Portrait Gallery is a new visudl resource 


which provides librarians, teachers, audio-visual specialists, 
and others with. portraits of the world's influential people. 
Since the portraits are lithograghed separately and filed in 
folders they are quickly and conveniently accessible, whether 
used for display, for circulation, or for reproduction in pus 
lications, by slide projector, and on ETV.: | * 


italian Fhilosopber ou July 18 
^ ' 1469-1527 


The 750 specially selected portraits include noted dhos: A 
artists, architects, explorers, scientists, musicians, playwrights, . — 
actors, world leaders, diplomats, generals, and philosophers 
whose achievements span the years 423 B.C. to the present. 
Each 815" x 11" plate is sharply reproduced in black on . 
creamy white antique cover stock, captioned with name, 
vocation, nationality, and dates of birth and death. 


We invite you. to order and use the collection free for thirty ``: 
days. If it doesn't meet with your enthusiastic approval, return - | s 
.' it to us and you will bë under no further obligation. 


$125.00 E 


p | Gale Research 
$ : Fifty alphabetically a 
: i er p : Company 


. by name, field of activity, date' of birth, P EE 
-- and date of death. — | | cf. BOOK TOWER e DETROIT, MICHIGAN 48226 - 


- 
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memo to members 





THE ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE ON NEW DIRECTIONS FOR ALA 


The Activities Committee on New Directions for ALA met on September 26 
and 27 at ALA Headquarters with President Dix and Executive Director Clift 
to discuss its assignment, consider how best to discharge its obligation 
within the time allotted for its existence, and plan its schedule of activi- 
ties. It was the view of the Committee that for the Association as a whole 
the most important current priorities Eon action are the following broad 
areas: 


(1) The Association's social responsibilities, its relevance to social 
concerns, and its commitment to the fundamental values of our society. This 
category obviously includes library service to the disadvantaged and the in- 
ternational interests of the "EBOCUADTODS 


(2) Manpower, including recruitment generally but specifically with 
emphasis on recruitment of people oriented toward service to disadvantaged 
minority groups. This category also includes the improvement of library ed- 
ucation and efforts to better the welfare of members of the profession. 


(3) Intellectual freedom, including both development of improved pro- 
cedures for responding to the need for support and assistance of members 
when under attack or illiberal pressures and of positive community educa- 
tional programs to forestall such pressures. 


(4) Further democratization of the Association, including: more mean- 
ingful involvement of a greater number of members; more participation by 
younger members; greater responsiveness of the Association to the concerns 
of the membership; broader participation in the decision-making process; 

a SG mechanism for eliciting the views of PAP ESE SCE on important issues. 


(5) Less a non including involvement of a much larger number of mem- 
' bers in support of progressive legislation and assistance to the state asso- 
ciation = ES to make them more recent in this respect. 


(6) Planning and TN including T dicc MUS of areas in 
which research offers the greatest likelihood of benefit to librarianship 
and the development and retinenent of projects for which outside support 
should be sought. 


It seemed obvious to the Committee that if the Association was to make 
itself more responsive to membership, involve more of its members in deci- 
sion-making, re-orient its program in keeping with its highest priorities, 
and make itself more adaptable to the changing needs of society, some re- 
structuring of the organization would be necessary. Furthermore, it was 
made quite explicit in the discussion that the Committee's emphasis on the 
six broad priority categories referred to above does not imply any denigra- 
tion of the many other concerns and priorities of the Association as a whole 
or of its constituent groups. Clearly, the Committee is not a representa- 
tive body selected to insure attention to the many laudable special concerns 
of the divisions, chapters, round tables, or affiliated organizations. The 
charge to the Committee relates to the major concerns of the Association as 
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a whole and it was to the identification and discussion of these that the 
members tried to address themselves. 


To meet the requirement that a preliminary report be prepared by Mid- 
winter it was determined that the first draft of this report must be com- 
pleted and available to the Committee members for their study by January 1. 
To make this possible the members of the Committee organized themselves in- 
to six panels, each to concern itself with one of the priorities and pre- 
pare a document defining it more precisely in terms of our objectives and 
what would be involved if the Association were to undertake a vigorous pro- 
gram to achieve those objectives. The members of each panel welcome comment 
and advice from all members of ALA who wish to express their views relative 
to their assignments. The list of panel chairmen follows. 


Social Responsibilities. Mr. George Alfred, Naden Branch Bennet. 
5075 Third Street, San Francisco, CA 94124. 

Manpower. Mrs. Shirley Olofson, 126 University Avenue, Lexington, KY 
40503. 

latdliscrual Freedom. Mr. Arthur y. Curley, Director, Public Library, 
50 South Fullerton, Montclair, NJ. 

Democratization of the Association. and also Alternative Patterns of 
Organization for ALA. Miss Katherine Laich, Assistant City Librarian, Los 
Angeles Public Library, 630 West Fifth Street, Los Angeles, CA 90017. 

Legislation. Mr. J. Maurice Travillian, Director, Marshalltown Public 
Library, Marshalltown, IA 50158. 

Planning and Research. Mr. J. Maurice Travillian. 


The Committee will meet again just before Midwinter to complete its 
preliminary report, which will be presented to Council on January 20. The 
President's Program on January 21 will be devoted to discussion of this re- 
port. A meeting room in the Sherman Hotel will be reserved in which members 
of the Committee will be available to hear testimony from any constituent 
groups or individual members of ALA who wish to present statements or other- 
wise express their views in smaller groups with regard to the Committee's 
assignment, its thinking thus far or the strategy it sould follow before 
preparing its final report. Members. of the Committee will be present to 
hear such testimony and hold discussion during the. afternoons on January 19, 
20 and 22 and in the morning on January 21. George Alfred; Arthur V. 
Curley; Keith Doms; William Hinchliff; David Kaser; Katherine Laich; John : 
G. Lorenz; A. P. Marshall; Glenn F. Miller; (Mrs.) Shirley Olofson; J.- 
Maurice Travillian; Frederick H. Wagman (Chairman). 


New Director of the Illinois State Library. Associate Executive Dir- 
ector for Administrative Services Alphonse Trezza has accepted appointment, . 


as Director of the Illinois State Library effective December 1, 1969. Mr. 
Trezza has been an ALA staff member since 1960 whén he was appointed Assoc- 


, iate Executive Director and Executive ecesst arz of ue Library Administra- 


tion sis; 


Children's Television Workshop begins on November 10 as an experiment 
in educational television for pre-schoolers in 163 communities served by 
National Educational Television (NET). The 26-week series will be shown 
Monday through Friday during mid-morning hours and often a second time dur- 
ing afternoons and weekends. The color programming is designed to motivate 
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7 Pa young ëhsqaren from both middle class and disadvantaged backgrounds. : Local 
TOR | Libraries may wish to reinforce the series with. follow-up activities. 
ia I ; ` x ' ' 
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| Pxesütive Board's Fall Meeting. fetuen full arena November krough 
the l4th. One of the top items on the docket will be the proposal for a 


.. Freedom to Read Foundation presented by the Office for Intellectual Freedom. 


- 
^ e 
S4 y 


£ 
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` ALA Nominating Committee Report is presénted on p. 1467 and the report 
-of Council Nominating Committee is presented, on p. 1362 of this issue. 
' Members will want to study the nominations and are encouraged to inform 


their Councilors of their recommendations on. the nominees from Council to 
the Executive Board. Election procedures will be found in the Constitution 
and ‘Bylaws beginning!on p. 1453. , Petition procedures and forms will be 


(round on p. 1351. . | i 


laci k 
s. ` 


| Twenty adult education soups. are participating in the Galaxy Confer- 


encé, December 6-9 at the Sheraton Park and Shoreham Hotels in Washington, 
D.C. - ALA's Adult Services Division program "Facing the Future Together: 
How Libraries and Community Organizations Can Further the Learning of 

Í Adults," will be presented Monday, December, '8 at 10:45 a.m., Mrs. Eleanor 
` Smith, Regional - Library SEORSUM Office, Region 2, U.S. Office of u (on 


' presiding. s x a 


4 
` 


i I "E f i Gerald R. Shields 
ss ` ) SEES _, Editor, ALA Bulletin -. 





ALA Conferences: Detroit, June 28-July 4, 1970; Dallas, June 20-26, 1971. Midwinter 
, Meetings: Chicago, PARURE d 19-24, ce nes Angeles, Jannary 18-23, 1971. l 
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This issue is devoted to information on 


- the organizational units and services of 


ALA. In addition the reader will find back- 
ground information on the Association and 
its activities, and documents selected to as- 


sist the member in understanding the 


governmental operation of the Association. 
Members are urged to keep this issue as 
a reference and to bring it to annual con- 
ferences for their personal use. 


Arrangement 

Al listings are alphabetical by word. Ex- 
ceptions will be in those areas where or- 
ganizational function is of prime considera- 
tion as in the case of officers. The table of 
contents is the major key to the component 
parts of this issue. 


General Information 

A quick guide to some of the more sought- 
after information on directions for chang- 
ing address, membership information, a 
list of ALA periodicals, where to write for 
services, how to present a proposal, or how 
to lodge a complaint. 


Officers and Executive Board 
This section provides an explanation of 
the composition of the executive level, the 
function of the Executive Board, and its 
relationship to the Publishing Board and 
the Endowment Fund Trustees. 


Council 
In addition to a listing of members of 
Council is a statement of its composition 
and function. The councilors are listed 
alphabetically by category. Alternates are 
not listed. 
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Headquarters Services and 


Personnel 

Addresses and telephone numbers are pro- 
vided for all offices maintained by the As- 
sociation. The names of staff members are 
provided to assist membership in locating 
specific information or service sources. 


Committees 

This is a guide to all the committees cur- 
rently in operation (ALA, Executive Board, 
joint, interdivision, division, section, sub- 
section, and subcommittees ) each with a 
page reference to the statement of function 
and personnel of the committee. The list- 
ing is alphabetical by key word. As this sec- 
tion functions primarily as an index, some 
committees are entered more than once 
under different key words for easier refer- 
ence. (N.B. A count of entrees in this sec- 
tion will not render a count of all the com- 
mittees in operation within the ALA.) 


ALA Committees 

All committees formed by Council are listed 
here alphabetically by key word with a 
statement of function and listing of per- 
sonnel. 


Joint Committees 

All committees are listed in alphabetical 
order by name of the cooperative organiza- 
tion, each with a statement of function and 
list of personnel. 


Divisions 
This section is arranged alphabetically by 
full name for all of the 14 divisions. A key 
word listing is provided in the introduction 
to the section. A statement of function and 
listing of the governing boards and com- 
mittees is included for each of the divisions. ` 
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Round Tables 

A statement of definition and procedure for 
organization of this organizational group is 
included in the introduction to this section. 
A key word listing of round tables is pro- 
vided, followed by an alphabetical listing by 
full name with organizational and govern- 
mental information. 


Representatives to Other 
Organizations 

- The organizations are listed alphabetically 
by name, followed by the ALA representa- 
tive.and the name of the appointing ALA 
unit. 


Affiliates 

Affiliated associations are listed alpha- 

betically with ‘their headquarters address 

and names of the executive secretary, presi- 
dent, ànd president-elect. 


Chapters 
A statement of the relationship of chapters 


to the Association is provided, followed by 
an alphabetical list by full mame of the 
chapter with the name and professional | 
address of the president and the executive 

secretary. | 


Constitution and Bylaws 

This is the full document as revised at the 
1969 annual meeting of the Membership at 
Atlantic City. 


Awards, Citations, and 


Scholarships 
A guide to the programs available in 1970 
with information on applications and infor- 
mation sources. 


Nominating Committee Report 

A listing of the candidates submitted for 
the 1970 election by the Association. The 
listing is for the information of the mem: 
bership and Councilors. The report will be 
acted upon by Couneil at the Midwinter 
Meeting in January 1970. [] i 


Acronyms and Abbreviations — ° 


Acronyms 

AAC—-Association of American Colleges 

AAJC-—American Association of Junior Col- 
leges 

AALL-—American Association of Law Li- 
braries 

AALS-—Association d American Library 
Schools 

AASA-—American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators ' 

AAS L—American Association of School Li- 
brarians  — | 

ABA-—American Booksellers Association 
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ABAA-—Antiquarian Booksellers of America 
ABPC—American Book Publishers Council 
ACA—American Correctional Association 
ACMEC—-Annual Conference and Midwinter 
Meeting Executive Committee 
ACRL-—-Association of College and Research 
Libraries 
ADI—-American Documentation Institute - 
AEPT—American poucapiona Publishers 
Institute 


| AFL-CIO——American Federation of Labor- 


Congress of Industrial Organizations 
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AFLS—-Armed Forces Librarians Section 

 AHIL-—Association of Hospital and Institu- 
tion Libraries 

ALA—American Library Assocation 


M 


. ALTA—-American Library Trustee Associ- 


ation 
ARL—<Association of Research Libraries 
ASA—American Standards Association 
ASCD-—Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development _ | 
ASD-—Adult Services Division 
ASIS-—Ameriean Society for N 
, ` science 
ASL—American Association of State Li- 
braries | 
AVA—American Vocational Association 


BIPAD—Bureau of Independent Publishers 


and Distributors 
CanLA—Canadian Library Association 
. CatLA— Catholic Library Assóciation 
CBC—Children’s Book Council 
CLR-—Council on Library Resources, Inc. 


^ CNLA—Council of National Library Asso- 


ciations 


ae COA—Committee on Accreditation 


COO—Committee on Organization 

COPES— Committee on Program Evaluation 
and Support 

CSD—Children’s Services Division 

DAVI—Department of Audiovisual Instruc- 
tion iu 

EC—Editorial Committee 

EDUCO M = Juten NVE Communications 
Council 


EFLA—Educational Film Library Associ- 


ation 
ERIC—Educational Resources Information 
Center (of the U.S. Office of Education) 
ERIC/CLIS—Clearinghouse for Library and 
Information Sciences of the Educational 
Resources Information Center 


. ERT—Exhibits Round Table 


FID—International Feder ation for Docu- 
mentation 

IFLA--—International Federation of Library 
Associations 

IRA—International Reading Association 

IRC—International Relations Committee 

TRO—International Relations Office 

IRRT-—International Relations Round Table 
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ISAD—-Information Science and Automa- 
` tion Division 
JMRT-—Junior Members Round Table 
LAD-—Library Administration Division 
LED—Library Education Division 
LRRT-—Library Research Round Table 
LTP—Library Technology Program 
MARC-—Machine Readable Cataloging 
MeLA-—Medical Library Association, 
MuLA—Music Library Association 
NBC-—National Book Committee 
NCPT-—National Congress of Parents ano 
Teachers — 
NCTE-—National Godnel of: Teachers of 
Education ` 


-NCTEPS—National ee on Teacher 


. Education and Professional Standards 
NEA—National Education Association 
NLW-—National Library Week 
OFR—Office for Recruitment 
OIF-—Office for Intellectual Freedom 
OLE—Office for Library Education 


" ORD—Office for Research and Development 


PLA—Public Library Association. 
RSD—Reference Services Division 
RTSD—Resources and Technical services 
Division 
SAA—Society of American Archivists 
SLA—Special Libraries Association ' 
SORT—Staff Organizations Round Table 
SRRT—Social Responsibilities Round Table : 
TLA—Theater Library Association 
WCOTP—World Confederation of Organi- 
zations of the Teaching Profession 
YASD—Young Adult Services Division 


Abbreviations 


acad .—academy 


adm.—administrator-tive-tion 
affil.—affiliated 
agr.—-agriculture-al 
assn.—assoeiation 
asst.—assistant 
bd.—board 

br.-—branch 

bur.— bureau 
catlgr.—cataloger 


ch.—children-s 


chmn.—-chairman 
coll.—college 
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. cons.— consultant 
coor.—coordinator 
enty.—county 
ctr.—center 
cur.— curriculum - 
© dep.—deputy 
| dept.—department 
dir.—director 
dist.—district 

div.— division 
doc.—documents-ation 
ed.—editor 
- edu.—education-al 
el—elementary ` 
exec.—executive ' 
ext.—extension 
. f.—free | 
-fed.—federal-ation 
for.—foreign 

gen.— general 
' geog.—geography-ical 
' £gov.—government-al 
gr.—grade 
grad.—graduate 
h.—high 
hd.—head 
hist.—history-ical 
hosp.— hospital 
hg.—headquarters 
inf.—information 
inst.—institute 
instr.—instructor 
int].—international 
jr.—junior  . 
| juv.—juvenile . 
L—library > ` 
 ls.—ibraries _ 
In.—librarian 
Inship.—librarianship 
. mat.-—materials 
med.—medicine-medical 
mem.—memorial 
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memb.—membership . 
mgr.—manager 
mun.—municipal 
natl.—nationa]l 
off.—office 
p.—publie 

per.— periodicals 
pers.—personnel 
pres.—president 
prin.—principal 
proc.—processing 
prof.—professor 
profn.—professional 
prog.—program: 


+ 


proj.—project 


prov.—provincial 
pubn.—publication 
ref.—reference 
reg.—registration 
re].—Trelations 
rep.—-representative 
res.—research 
rgnl.—-regional 
sch.—schoo] 
sec.—-section 
secy.—secretary 
sel.—selection 
serv.—service 
sr.—senior ` 
sta.—station 
stu.—student 
supt.—superintendent 
SUupv.— supervisor 
Sy8.— system 
tehr.—teacher 
tech.—technological 
theo.—theological 
tr.—trustee 
treas.—treasurer 
twp.—township 
vet.—veterans 

yng — young 0 
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American Library Association 


Membership 


Welcomes to its membership libraries, li- . 


brarians, library trustees, and others in- 


terested in libraries and their contribu- ` 


tions to the educational, scientific, economic, 
social, and cultural needs of society. 


Has members in every state, every Cana- 
dian province, and many other countries. 


On April 1, 1969, had 5384 organization, 
28,008 personal, and 229 special members— 
a total of 33,571. 


Purpose 
The promotion of library service of excel- 
‘lent. quality, freely available to all by 
supporting: 


Improvement of the services of state, pub- 
lic, school, and academic libraries, and 
special libraries serving government, the 
armed services, commerce and industry, 
hospitals; and other institutions. 


Coordination of all library resources for 
research. - 


Establishment of library services for spe- ` 


cial.groups, such as the aging, disadvan- 
taged youth, and others. 


Effective use of libraries in the education 
of adults, young people, and children. 


Improvement of professional library stan- 
dards through better professional education, 
working conditions, salaries, and certifi- 
cation. . 

Stimulation of the production and distribu- 


tion of books and other library materials 
to meet the needs of the people. 


Freedom of the individual to have access 
to any books and other materials he chooses 
to use without fear of censorship. 


Some ALA accomplishments 
Federal aid to libraries . 
ALA developed and secured the passage of 
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the Library Services Act (1956), a program . 
of support for rural library service, and the 
Library Services and Construction Act , 
(1964) extending support to all public li- 
brary service. 


ALA gave major support to the National 
Defense Education Act (1958); the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary School Act (1965); 
the Higher Education Facilities. Act 
(1963); the Higher Education Act (1965); 
and the Medical Library Assistance Act 
(1965), providing funds for libraries, and 
in support of library education and re- 
search, and to other legislation concerned | 
with such matters as postal rates and copy- 
right. ` 


Intellectual Freedom ` 
The Library Bill of Rights—adopted by 
ALA in 1989. Revised 1944, 1948 and 1961. 


Resolution on Loyalty Programs—adopted 
1950: 


Statement on Labelling—adopted 1951. | 
Freedom to Read Statement—-adopted 1953.’ 


School Library Bill of Rights—adopted 
1955. 


Program of Aeon to be T in regard to 
libraries violating the spirit of the Library 
Bil of Rights— adopted 1969. 


Library Education 
Standards for Accreditation—adopted 1951. 
Under revision. 


Standards for Undergraduate Training— 
adopted 1959. Under revision. 


| Guidelines for Training Programs for Sup- 


portive Library Staff—adopted 1969. 


Study of Post-Master's Program in Li- 
brarianship—in process. 


Standards 
ALA has published standards for college, 


hospital, junior college, public, school, and 
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/* Standards for. university 
`.. guidelines for services for adults, young 


-'" ostate libraries; and for bookmobile service 


and children’s services in public libraries. 
libraries, and 
` adults, and for audiovisual services are in 
process. The Library Technology Program 
develops standards for equipment. 


» International Relations 

^ Assisted in the establishment of the nos 
. ean Library in Paris, the Biblioteea Ben- 
jamin Franklin in Mexico, the Keio Library 
Sehool in Tokyo, and other such institutions. 


Contract with U.S. Agency for International 
Development enables ALA to advise on.the 
: development of book and library programs 
overseas. 


Publishing 
„Since 1886 ALA has published over 2000 


titles of which over 200 are now in print, 


including American Library Laws, Anglo- 
American Cataloging Rules, Books for Col- 
lege Libraries, Books That Changed the 
World, and Guide to Reference Books. ` 


29 serials are published. Of these, 2 are - 


selection tools—Booklist and Choice.. 


Organization 
. Council, the governing body of ALA, com- 
prised of 97 members elected at large, 
representatives of divisions, chapters, and 
affiliated organizations, and past presi- 
dents, a total of 203 in 1969. 


Executive Board, ` central: assent 
board of ALA,.comprised of the elected 
officers, the immediate past president and 
8 members elected by Council from among 
the members of that body. . 


40. ALA Committees, appointed by the 
President, responsible. for areas affecting 
all library and Association concerns. Num- 
ber varies from year to year. - 


14 Divisions, each responsible. for a speci- 
fied area of concern; each with an elected 
Board of Directors, and such committees, 
‘sections, and subsections as are required to 
accomplish the division’s goals. 


` 8 Round Tables, each with an elected gov- 
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erning body, composed of members of the 


Association interested in the same field of.. : 


librarianship not within the scope of any 
division. 


58 Chapters, autonomous units, each with 
its own elective structure, responsible for 
the promotion of library service and li- 
brarianship within its geographic area. 


12 Affiliated Organizations, autonomous na- 
tional or international organizations hav- 
ing purposes similar to ALA's, and request- 
ing affiliation. 


Headquarters staff of soproxiinately 200 
employees, under the direction of an Ex- 
ecutive Director who serves at the pleasure 
of the Executive Board. 


Report from the 


Executive Director 

The ALA was founded in 1876. It will, thus, 
be 100 years old within a few years. On 
October 4-6, 1876, 103 persons met in Phila- 
delphia to found the Association. This num- 
ber had grown to 39,897 by January 31, 
1969. ; 


The objectives of ALA as stated in its 


charter, which was granted on December 10, 
1879, are to seek to make books and ideas 
vital forces in American life, to make li~- 
braries easily: accessible to all persons, to 
improve professional standards of library. 
service and librarianship, to create and pub- ` 
lish professional literature, and to promote 
library Interests all over the world. 


Structure nd Government . 

. Any person who is interested in the pro- 
motion of libraries and librarianship may 
join ALA. The membership is made up of 
people who work in libraries (whether or not 
they have library science degrees); people 


who work in related fields (writing and pub- , . 


lishing, government as it relates to libraries, 
education, and' other such areas); library 
trustees; and students of library science. 
Some of these members, called “special mem- 
bers," voluntarily pay extra dues for the 
support of the Association's program. | 
ALA also has organization members. This, 
category consists of libraries, library orga: | 
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nizations, and businesses such as publishers. 


or library supply houses. Organization mem- 

The president-elect and first vice-presi- 
bers do not vote or hold office. | 
dent, the second vice-president, and the 
treasurer are elected by the voting members 
of the Association. The membership also 
elects the ALA Council, the policy-making 
body of the Association and its highest 
authority. There are 246 members of Coun- 
cil in 1969, 37 of whom serve as non-voting 
members by virtue of their office or com- 
mittee assignment. The Council meets twice 
each year, at the Midwinter Meeting and the 
Annual Conference. 

The management arm of the Association 
is the Executive Board made up of 14 mem- 
bers. The Board includes the president, 
first and second vice-presidents, the trea- 
surer, and 8 members elected by and from 
the: Council. The Executive Director (a 
non-voting member of the Board) is ap- 
‘pointed by the Board and serves at its 
pleasure. "At the pleasure of" means pre- 
cisely that, and the Executive Director can 
be removed without further reason. 

The members of the Association have 
organized themselves into units of member- 
ship ealled divisions. Each of the 14 di- 
visions has a field of responsibility . and 
authority distinct from the others. The 
5 type-of-library divisions are:. American 
Association of School Librarians, American 
Association of State Libraries, Association 
of College and Research Libraries, Associa- 
tion of Hospital and Institution Libraries, 
and Public Library Association. 
type-of-activity divisions are: Adult Ser- 
vices Division, American Library Trustee 
Association, Children’s Services Division, 
Information Science and Automation Di- 


vision, Library Administration Division, Li-. 


brary Education Division, Reference Ser- 
vices Division, Resources and Technical 
Services Division, and Young, Adult Ser- 
vices Division. 

Any member, personal, “special, or or- 
ganization becomes a member of any 2 
divisions. as a perquisite of payment of the 
basic dues and may join additional divisions 
by paying additional dues: The divisions 
are organized with boards of directors and 
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committees and, as you can see from this 
issue, are engaged in many activities. Some 
divisions also have sections and subsections. 

Each of the overall committees of ALA 


also has a field of definite responsibility 


which cuts across divisional lines. Some 
committees have organizational functions 
such as the Nominating, Election, and 


Constitution and Bylaws Committees and : 


the Committee on Organization. Others are 
concerned with substantive matters, such 
as the Committee on Legislation, the Inter- 
national Relations Committee, and the In- 
tellectual Freedom Committee. The ALA, 


in addition, has joint committees with other ` 
organizations. 


. Round Tables are composed of not less 


than 50 members of the Association who: 
are interested in the same field of librarian-  . 
Ship not within the scope of any divisions. ` 


They serve as forums for their members 


but do not speak for ALA on matters of 


policy as do the divisions. The Round 
Tables ate: American Library History 
Round Table, Exhibits Round Table, Inter- 
national Relations Round Table, Junior 


Members Round Tablé, Library Research. 


Round Table, Round Table on Library Ser- 
vice to the Blind, Staff Organizations Round 
Table, and ` Social Responsibilities Round 
Table. ` 

The policies of the. Association are des 
termined by the elected officials-—councilors 
and the executive boards of the Association 
and of its divisions—and can be amended 
or set aside by the membership. "The ac- 


tivities of the Association are planned by: 


the membership working in ALA Commit- 
tees, division committees, or round tables. 


About 4500, or 1 in 7 members, take an 


active part in the Association’ s work. The 
activities are carried out. by the member- 
ship units, assisted by. a paid staff, under 


the leadership of the Executive Director. 


Two meetings of the Association are held 
each year. The Midwinter Meeting in 


January of Council, boards, and commit- 


tees on the business of the Association is 
attended by. 1600 to 2000. The Annual 
Conference, usually held in June and at- 
tended by 7000 to 10 ,000, is open to all 
members and includes program and busi- 
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ness meetings. 
The chapters of ALA are the state, pro- 


: : vincial (from Canada), and territorial li- 
^. brary associations, each of which has a 


representative on the Council, and the 


.'' regional library associations. Although the 


chapters are completely autonomous——ad- 
mitting to membership persons who are not 
members of ALA, determining and collect- 


.. ing their own dues, and setting up their 


own policies and programs—they have 
‘strong ties with ALA. A chapter is the 
final authority within ALA in respect to 
_all programs and policies which concern 
only the area for which the chapter is re- 


sponsible, provided they are not inconsistent 


with programs and policies established by 
the ALA Council. 
Of the headquarters staff of 245 persons, 


about 15 per cent work directly with the - 


membership in the development of program 
activity, 25 per cent are engaged in the pub- 
lication of materials, both journals and 
monographs, and the remainder’ maintain 
the clerical and business functions of the 
Association. Roughly 28 per cent are en- 
gaged in professional (library, editing, ac- 


, counting) activities and 77 per cent in work . 


of a supporting nature. 

The ALA is a non-profit er or- 
ganization under the provisions of section 
` 501 (C) (3) of the Internal Revenue Code. 


It enjoys federal tax exemption under that ` 


section. This classification gives certain 
financial advantages to ALA; it also places 
certain restrictions upon the Association in 
the conduct of its affairs. The ALA does 
not pay certain types of taxes. Foundations 
^ may make grants to us. Gifts to ALA are 
deductible for income tax purposes. 
The ALA obtains its funds from several 
sources. It has an endowment fund, created 
in 1926 and 1931 through gifts of $2,000,- 
000 from the Carnegie Corporation of New 


York. That endowment now totals at mar- 


ket value $2,775,000 after withdrawal of ap- 
proximately $1,700,000 to finance a new 


‘building in the early 1960's and purchase _ 


additional property. From this endowment, 
we received income of $94,980 in 1967-68. 
Income from other cw i, funds totaled 
$27,948. 
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Income from membership dues amounted 
to $917,597. Publishing income was $1,- 
301,313. $1,715,537 was received in grants, 
of which $1,633,502 came from foundations. 
and $82,035 from the federal government. 
Other sources of income produced $418,012, 
including $241,891 from Annual Meetings. 
All figures are for 1967-68. 

‘The uses to which income from grants 
and publishing may be put are fixed; grant 
income must be used for the purposes of the 
grant while publishing income must be used 
for publishing and, to some SEDE for 
printing. 

The amount available in 1968-69 for gen- 
eral purposes is $1,417,220. 

To summarize, ALA's income in 1967-68 
came principally from membership dues, 
publishing, and grants. 


propriam and “Activities 

ALA Goals for Action help determine the 
activities and programs of the Association. 
The emphasis varies from year to year be- 
cause conditions and needs vary. Although 
broad goals remain constant, the priority 
each is ‘given changes: in relation to the 
times. 

The Program M emorandum, issued each 
January, details ALA activities and pro- 
grams at one point in time, the year in 
which it is published. The 1968-69 PM was 
published in the January through April 
1969 issues of the ALA Bulletin. The 1969- 
70 PM will be available on request after the 
Midwinter Meeting in 1970. It will cover 
ALA activities in building library  collec- 
tions, the development and extension of li- 
brary services, intellectual freedom, acequir- 
ing and organizing library materials, 
administration of libraries, ‘research and 
development, library education and accredi- 
tation, publishing and international rela- 
tions. 

The ALA is constantly faced with the 
need for doing more than its resources in 
funds and manpower will permit. It must 
make choices dependent on the needs of the 
nation. Now, almost 100 years old, with 
almost 40,000 members, a reasonably flex- 
ible structure and distinguished history of 
contributions to society, thé ALA looks 
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forward to a useful future. It does not 
expect freedom from problems, but hopes to 
garner from among its members ‘the wis- 
dom, the patience, and the energy to over- 
come obstacles, and plans to continue vigor- 
ously the pursuit of its objective—the 
promotion of libraries and librarianship all 
over the world. David H. Clift . 


Goals for Action 


The ALA, as an organization devoted to 
—. the service of society through libraries and 
librarians, has as its overarching objective 
the provision of adequate library service of 
excellent quality freely available to all. To 
‘achieve this objective the association pro- 
poses a dynamic program looking to the 
provision of library services and informa- 
tional resources to support education and 
research at all levels and to the provision of 
books for recreation and for continuing 
self-development. 

American libraries have made effective 
contributions to education, to research, and 
to the intellectual and cultural growth of 
our people. While the library profession 
has reason to take some measure of pride 
in its past accomplishments and present 
. Strengths, the library system of our country 
—and, indeed, of the world at large—still 
suffers-from grave deficiencies. Because of 
our belief that access to books and to other 
library resources are and increasingly will 
be of critical importance to the security of 
our country and to the development of a 
prosperous and -peaceful world, ALA has 


established the following major goals! for. 


the future: 


1. The provision of public library service 
that will enable the public library to be a 
strong educational force to help every 
American fulfill his obligations as an in- 
formed citizen and achieve full self-develop- 
ment. 

2. The provision in all educational institu- 
tions of library collections, services, and 


1 For the implementations recommended, see 
ALA Bulletin, ee 1967, pp. 951-53. 
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facilities fully adequate to support their 
programs of instruction and research and to 
stimulate a lively and continuing interest on 
the part of the student in reading and self- 
education. 

3. Provision for xidhe collections to sup- 
port research in all institutions or agencies 
so engaged, together with the establishment 
of a network between libraries to make 
available to, all citizens the full range of 
their resources. - 

4. The development of a library profes- 
sion adequate in numbers, education, train- 
ing, and personality to provide in all li- 
braries service of the high quality needed. 

5. Increased support for and development 
of an active and extensive program of re- 
search, experimentation, demonstration, and 
evaluation in all fields of librarianship. 

6. Continued efforts to secure and retain 
the, commitment of all concerned with li- 
braries to the principles of the Library Bill 


of Rights and the Freedom to Read state- 


ment and to inform all people of the posi- 
tions enunciated in these documents. 


7. Increased participation in the develop- : 


ment of libraries and librarianship through- 
out the world. 

8. Mounting a vigorous and continuing 
program of public relations to make the 
American public increasingly aware of the 
contributions libraries make to society and 
to further local, regional, and national pro- 
grams of library service. 

9. A publishing program responsive ‘to 
the needs, concern, and goals of the library 


‘profession and the Association. 


Library Bill of Rights? 

The Council of the American Library As- 
sociation reaffirms its belief in the follow- 
ing basie policies which should govern the 
services of all libraries. 

1. As a responsibility of library service, 
books and other library materials selected 
should be chosen for values of interest, in- 
formation and enlightenment of all the 


- 


? Adopted June 18, 1948. Amended February 
2, 1961, and June 27, 1967, 5y the ALA Council. 
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l . | people of the community, In no case should 


" library materials be excluded because of 


<7 the race or nationality or the social, politi- 


'- eal, or religious views of the authors. 


.; 2. Libraries should provide books and 
. other materials presenting all points of view 


- concerning the problems and issues of our ' 
.. - times; no library materials should be pro- 
.:' .Seribed or removed from libraries because 
D ‘of partisan or doctrinal disapproval. 


"3. Censorship should be challenged by li- 
. braries in the. maintenance of their respon- 


.. sibility to provide public SHOES and 
| 'J enlightenment. 


4. Libraries should —— with all 
i persons and groups concerned with resist- 


E za 
D 
ar 


ing abridgment of free expression and free 
access to ideas. 
5. The rights of an individual to the use 


of a library should not be denied or ` 


abridged because of his age, race, religion, 
national origins or social or political views. 

6. As an institution of education for demo- 
cratic: living, the library should welcome 
the use of its meeting rooms for socially 
useful and cultural activities and discussion 
of current public questions. Such meeting 


places should be available on equal terms to 


all groups in the community regardless of 


the beliefs and affiliations of their members, E 


provided that the mesum be open. to the 
public. D 





General Information 


Dues | 
. The dues scale and the classifications. of 
. membership will be found on p. 1456. 


ç Periodicals 
E Membership in the Association includes 
-. a subscription to the official journal. A 


. listing of the periodicals published by the 


` Association will be found on p. 1853. Many 
.. of the Association's periodicals are avail- 
- able only through membership. See Article 


. .l, Sec. 2 of the Bylaws (p. 1457) for a de- 


scription of the publications available 
: through the various membership d 


E cations. 


Directory 

The ALA Membership Directory is S 
lished annually (it usually appears in De- 
cember) and is compiled by the data 
processing section of the ‘Fiscal Depart- 
ment. It is distributed without charge to 
Life, Special, and Organizational members. 
It is available for purchase at $10 per copy. 
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Orders are to be addressed to: Order Dept., 
ALA, d E. Huron St., Chicago 60611. 


Lists 


Special lists of selected ana are — 
available to division and section chairmen 


upon applieation to the division secretary 
or liaison for their unit. It is. requested - 
that at least four weeks be allowed for 
processing. 


Meetings 
The membership of the Association meets 


‘annually at a conference of the Association 


“at, such place and time as may be deter- ' 
mined by the Executive Board.” (Article 
II, Sec. 1, Bylaws.) The membership has 
two main powers as a meeting body. It 
may refer matters of concern to Council 
“with recommendations and may require . 
the Council to report on such matter at any ` 
specific session of the Association.” (Arti- - 
cle VI, Sec. 4 (a), Constitution.) . It may, 
vote on any question of policy submitted to ` 


p - ` November 1969, + 


it by Council, and the membership may set 
aside any action of the Council “by a three- 
fourths vote at any meeting of. the Associa- 
tion, or a majority vote by mail. .. upon 
petition of two hundred members of the 
Association." (Article VI, Sec. 1 (c), Con- 
stitution.) "The Membership Meeting at an 
annual conference, may be. called üpon to 
ratify changes in the Constitution and By- 
laws “by a ‘majority vote of the members 
present and voting." (Articles XI and XII, 
Constitution.) Members wishing to pre- 
sent views at the Membership Meeting at 
the annual conference may request in writ- 
ing (to the president or executive director) 
' to be placed on the agenda or may wait for 
presentation from the floor. Members may 
Speak to an issue before: Council upon rec- 
"ognition from the chair. 


| Promotion | 


Free information and brochures on mem: 
bership in ALA are available upon request 
. from the Membership Promotion Office, 

ALA, 50 s St., Chicago 60611. 


Have You Changed? 


_. Iou have a new job, a new address, a 

new name, or are changing back to your, 
old name, you will want to inform the As- 
sociation. ‘One simple postcard can do the 
trick. Snip off the address label from one 
of your recent ALA periodicals and paste 
it to the card with the corrections desired 
(your post office has a handy postcard 
ready-made). If you have changed job 
titles, please make mote of it, too. Send 
. your noticé to one address: Membership 
Records Office, 50 E. Huron St, Chicago 
60611. You have notified all eoncerned and 
need not notify additional offices. (As with 
all things concrete there is a flaw. Sub- 
Scribers to Washington Newsletter and the 


Library Technology Program services must 


notify those omoes directly of changes in 
address.) ` 


Things To Read 
Tf you don’t already own one, you will 
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want a copy of the Catalog of ALA Publi- . 
cations which lists all of the major publi- , 


cations of the Association and has full sub- E 


scription information on periodicals plus a 


listing of materials available from the di- 


visions ‘and offices of the. Association. 
Address your request for a free copy to the 
Order Dept, ALA Headquarters. 


ALA Bulletin (American Libraries after |... 
December 1969) provides a “Publications . ^. 
It is an _.: 
annotated bibliography of recent publica- ^ 
tions of interest to librarians from multiple -. 


Checklist" service in each issue. 


sources. Newer materials available from 


the divisions and offices of ALA will appear- | 


in the list as they become available. 


Do You Have Something To Say? ue 


There are various channels available to 


lutionize the profession. 


| Letters. Most all of the periodicals pub- 
lished by the Association have a section de- ` 
voted to informal comment, critique, and `: 
` pique. The editors are always glad to hear. . 
from the readers and try to find space. 


^ 
= 
, 


a 


,. the membership’ for ` voicing everything .; ` 
from a complaint to a thesis that will revo- ; -' 


for every word received. In addition, the * 


executive secretaries, directors of offices and 
services, as well as the officers of the As- 


sociation, are eager to hear from the mem- l 


ideas, developments, as well as comment and 


critique on existing, problems, can be a ov 
great assistance in keeping these people in- ` 
formed on what' is really happening in the ~. 


profession. 


‘bership. Informal reports on new programs,- "i, 


Articles. If you have prepared an article . 


or short report of interest to the profession, 


you are encouraged to forward your: ma- 


terial to the publication best suited to the.' 


treatment. of your subject. Be prepared to 
do rewrite and submit to editing, or even 


be turned down or referred to another | 


editor. "There has been an upswing in writ- 
ing in the profession, and this, in turn, 
places a premium on.space and quality. You 


will find, however, that the majority of ` 


editors of ALA periodicals are professional 
librarians eager to get your story in print 
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. Special conferences, workshops, 


if. it offers new ideas, assistance, or intro- 
spection to the profession. 


` Books. If you have compiled a book of in- 
terest to the profession, you will find that 
ALA is one of the major publishers in our 
profession. It currently carries more than 
550 titles in print including books, pam- 
phlets, recordings, filmstrips and films. One 
. of the major services offered by the depart- 
ment is assistance in planning and develop- 
ment of manuscripts. Manuscripts, ideas 
. for manuscript projects, and working out- 
-lines for manuscripts are to be sent to the 


Executive Editor for Publishing Services at. 


ALA Headquarters. 


Planning a Special Program? 
The Special Programs office assists in the 
planning, development, and coordination of 
institutes, 
and other special meetings for groups with- 


_ in the ALA, including the officers, commit- 


tee chairmen, division officers, and the ex- 
ecutive secretaries. If your group is in 
hopes of producing an unusual program or 
institute, write to the Special Programs 


` . Office at ALA Headquarters with the full 


_ particulars of your plans. Their sugges- 
_., tions could save your group hours of time 
and days of anguish. 


7 Questions on ALA Conference 

. Requests for facilities at the annual and 
midwinter sessions, the need for exhibit 
space, conference site information, program 
` scheduling, and advertising in the official 
program are to be placed with the confer- 
ence manager, C. J. Hoy of the Conference 
. Arrangements Office at ALA Headquarters. 


The Washington Scene . 

Your office in the nation's capital provides 
services to all branches of the federal gov- 
ernment in its efforts to forge legislation in 
support of library programs. In addition, 
they can help you with the contacts you may 
wish to make: with members of Congress 
and the agencies and offices of the govern- 
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ment. Legislative committees of state as- 


sociations work closely with the Washington . 


Office in compiling data. -If you have ma- 
terial in the form of reports, statistics,- or 
program proposals that could be of assis- 
tance to this office, please contact the direc- 


tor at The Coronet, 200 C St., S.E., Wash-. 


ington, DC 20008. . 


Library Education 


The Library Education Division and the 
Office for Library Education are vitally .` 


concerned with problems related to educa- 
tion and the training of library personnel at 
any level. They are ready to supply infor- 
mation on such subjects . as accreditation, 
fellowships, scholarships, grants-in-aid, ete. 


For information, write to the Library Edu- .. 


cation Division at ALA Headquarters. 


4 


To Propose an Activity ` 
. 1. Define the activity—its purpose and ` 
methodology. 

2. Identify the unit of ALA that is re- 
sponsible for the area in which the activity . 


falls by. checking this issue, by making an - 
inquiry of the headquarters staff, or by . 


making an inquiry of an ALA officer. 

3. Forward the description of the activity 
to the appropriate unit and ask for a re- 
sponse indicating what. consideration has 
been given to it. 

4, Be prepared to accept any pues anion 
that may be made in connection with the 
proposal—to furnish further information, 
to serve on a committee or subcommittee 
handling the proposal, or present your pro- 
posal to another unit, such as the Executive 
Board or Council. 

If the activity proposed requires a peti- 
tion signed by a-given number of members 
according to the ALA Bylaws, see the in- 
formation on petitions on the following page. 


Speaking Out on an Issue 


1: Write to the ALA Bulletin. 
2. Write to the president of ALA, the 


president of the appropriate division, or the -_ 


November. 1969 


- 


chairman of the appropriate ALA commit- 


“tee, round table, or division. 
' 8. Ask for permission to address what- 
ever unit of the Association that has the 


issue under consideration at a Midwinter 


Meeting or annual conference. | 
. 4. Request, in writing, time to present 
views at the Membership Meeting at the 
annual conference. 

` 5. Speak to the issue when it is debated 
.in Council at the Midwinter Meeting or the 
Membership ‘Meeting at the annual confer- 


Petition Procedures 


ence. (You do not have to be a member of 
Council to speak.) 


Please Note E 

. These are but a few of the services avail- 
able to the members of the Association. If 
you wish to know more about the Associa- 


‘tion, if you are in need of some specific in- 


formation, do not hesitate to write to the 


. office of the Executive Director at ALA 


Headquarters. 


The Bylaws of the American Library Association provide for petitions for six dif- 
ferent purposes: to call a special meeting of the Association [Article IT, Sec. 2]; to pro- 
pose additional nominations for Council [Article III, Sec. 2(b)]; to add nominees to the 
ballot [Article IIT, Sec. 3(b)]; to call a special Council meeting [Article IV, Sec. 1(b)]; 
to request establishment of a division [Article VI, Sec. 1(a)], or a round table [Article 
VII, Sec. 1(a)].. l 

Council, upon recommendation of the Committee on Organization, ‘established in 1967 
the following guidelines for the preparation of petitions: ; 

1. The purpose of the petition shall be clearly | stated on a single sheet attached to 
' each group of ten signature pages. 

- 2. Each signature page shall contain this Satanas "Y favor this petition to. 

3. Petitioners shall sign and give library affiliation legibly. Failure to do so may 3 re- 

sult in the invalidation of the petition. 

4. Information about this format and a Sample petition will be supplied from ALA 

headquarters to anyone inquiring. 

5. Petitioners shall be personal members of ALA. | 

The following petitions are samples of the desired form in which they should appear: . 


Petition To Call a Meeting 
The purpose of this petition is to request that a special meeting of the American Li- 


brary Association (or of Council) be called on 
(date) 


, nection |. ° signatures are required 
(number) 





According to the Bylaws, Article 


to call such a meeting. All signatures must be those of personal members of ALA. 


The purpose of the meeting to be called is: l | / 
` I favor this petition to call a meeting of ___.__- |. on 
f (date) 
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i£ Petition Proposing Additional Nomination. ; | I | 
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Petition for the Establishment of a Division or'Round Table — e 
The purpose of this petition is w request the establishment. of 


: 
aci 
t 
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^ in the American Library Association. , ar . a 
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According to the Bylaws, Article , Section . „—— » Signatures are required 








mu dr EN (number) 

p for the establishment of ) . 
A AN signatures must ‘be. those of personal members of ALA.. 

p The statement of function and responsibility of the unit proposed 1 is: 
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I favor this petition to establish 











in the American Library Association. B 
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Name 


Periodicals Published by ALA 

ALA Bulletin. American Library - Associa- 
tion. 11 issues. Free to members; not avail- 
able by subscription. Single copies, $1.50. 
AHIL Quarterly. Association of -Hospital 
and Institutional Libraries. Free to divi- 


sion members ; not available by subseription. 
ALA Public Relations Reporter. ALA Pub- 


lie: Relations Office. Monthly. By sis 
tion, $8 a year: 


The Booklist and Subscription Books Bul- 
letin. ALA Publishing. 28 issues. rice; a 
a year. 'Single copies, 65€. 


College and Research Libraries. Associa- 
tion of College and. Résearch Libraries. 6 
bimonthly journals and 11 newsletters. 
Price, $10 a year. Free to members. Single 
copies, $1.50. 


Choice. Association of College and Research 
Libraries.. 11 ‘issues. Price, $20. Single 
copies, $2. M l 


Exhibit. Exhibits Round Table. Quarterly. 
Free to members; not available by sub- 
scription. p 


Journal of Library Automation. Informa- 
tion Science and Automation Division. 
Quarterly. Price, $10 a year. Free to mem- 
bers. Single copies, $3.50. 


Just Between Ourselves. Public Library As- 
sociation. 3 issues. Free to members: 


Leads, a Fact Sheet. International Rela- 
Quarterly. Free to’ 


tions Round Table. 
members; not available by subscription. 


Library Resources and Technical Services. 
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available by subscription: | 


Library 


Resources and Technical Services’ Division. 
Quarterly.. Price, $5. Free to members. 
Single copies, $1.25. 


Library Services to Labor Newsletter. ` 
Adult Services Division. Joint Committee. 
on Library Service to Labor Groups. 2 is- - 


sues. Free to members ; 3 not available by 
subscription. 


Library Technology Reports. Library Tech- 


nology Program..6 issues. Price, $100. Sin- 2 


gle copies, $20 ($17.to subscribers). 


Library. Technology Reports: Portfolio 
Series. Library Technology Program. To 
date single subject issues at $35 each. 


Newsletter. Adult Services Division. 4 is- 
sues, Free to members; not available by 


subscription. 


Newsletter. Library Education Division. 
Quarterly. Free to members; not available 
by subscription. 


Newsletter on Intellectual Freedom. Com- ` 


mittee on Intellectual Freedom. 6 issues. 
Price, $5. Five subscriptions to the same 
address, $22.50. 


President's Newsletter. American Associ- ` 


ation of State Libraries. ‘Irregular. Free to 
members. 


The Public Library Trustee. American Li- 


-brary Trustee Association. Quarterly. Free 


to members; not available by subscription. 


Promotionally Speaking. 
letter for the Membership Committee. Not 
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' Monthly news- ` 


`> RQ. Reference Services Division. 


. grams. 
of the ALA, including headquarters opera-: 


. - Recruitment Newsletter. Office for Recruit- 
“ment. Quarterly. Free to members of the 
.. recruiting network; not available by sub- 
scription. l - 


Quar- 
terly. Free to members; not available . by 


subscription. 


School Libraries. American Association of 
School Librarians. Quarterly. Free to mem- 
bers; not available by subseription. 


SORT. Staff Organizations Round Table. 
` Quarterly. .Free to members; not available 
by subscription. 


Top of the News. Children’s Services and — 
Young Adult Services divisions. Quarterly. 
Free to members; not available by subscrip- 
tion. 


Washington Newsletter. ALA Washington 
Office. Irregular (minimum of 12 issues). 
Price, $5. 


(N ote: Library Technology Reports and 
the Washington Newsletter receive sub- 
scriptions directly at the office of the pub- 
lisher. All other subscriptions are to be sent 
to: Order Dept, ALA, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago 60611.) D 





.. Officers and Executive Board 


Officers and Executive Board. 
The Executive Board consists of the officers 


' of the Association, the immediate past 


president, and 8 members elected by Coun- 
cil from its membership (4-year terms). 
The members of the Executive Board are 
members of Council. as provided by the 
Constitution, Article VII, Sec. 1; Article 
VIII, Sec. 1; Bylaws, Article IV, Sec. 2(c). 
. The Executive Director is without vote, and 
the presiding officers of the Council may 
vote only in the case of a tie. The Execu- 
tive Board acts for Council in the adminis- 
tration of established policies and pro- 
It serves as the management board 


tions, subject to review by Council, and 
makes recommendations with respect. to 
policy and operations. (See Constitution, 
Article VII, Sec. 3.) 


ala officers 

Pres, WILLIAM S. DIX, Pineto Univ. L., 
Princeton, NJ 08540; pres.-elect and ist 
vice-pres., MRS. LILLIAN M. BRADSHAW; Dal- 
las P.L, 1954 Commerce St. Dallas, TX 
75201; 2d vice-pres., HOYT R. GALVIN, P.L. of 
Charlotte and Mecklenburg Cnty., 310 N. 
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Tryon St., Charlotte, NC 28202; treas., 
ROBERT. R. MC CLARREN, North Suburban L. 
Sys. 5814 Dempster St., Morton Grove, IL 
60053 (1972); exec. dir. 
ALA' Headquarters, 50 East Huron St., Chi- . 
cago, IL 60611. | i 


other members of the 


executive board 


Immediate past pres., ROGER H. MC DONOUGH, i 
New Jersey State L., 185 West State St., 


Trenton 08625; ROBERT L. TALMADGE, Univ. 


of Illinois L., Urbana 61801 (1970); EILEEN 
THORNTON, Carnegie L., Oberlin Coll., Ober- 
lin, OH 44074 (1970); BELLA E. SHACHT- 
MAN, The General L., Rm. 221, Univ. of 
California, Berkeley 94720 (1971); WILLARD 
0. YOUNGS, Seattle P.L., Fourth Ave. & 
Madison. St., Seattle, WA 98104 (1971); 
MRS. AUGUSTA BAKER, New York P.L. 20 
West 58rd St, New York, NY 10019 
(1972); MRS. MARIETTA DANIELS SHEPARD, | 
Columbus .Memorial L. Pan American 
Union, 17th & C St., N.W., Washington, DC 
20006 (1972); JEAN E. LOWRIE, Dept..of 
Lnship. Western Michigan Univ. Kalama- 


.zoo 49001 (1973); MARION A. MILCZEWSKI, 


Univ. of Washington, Seattle. 98105 (1973). 
November 1969 : 


DAVID H. CLIFT, - - 


committees | 

Academic Librarians, Status of | 

‘To serve aS a committee of one from the 
Executive Board as liaison to ACRL’s com- 
mittee. Chmn., MARION A. MILCZEWSKI, Univ. 
of Washington Ti Reet: 


Headquarters Visiting 

To report annually to the Board on Head- 
quarters Operations to help achieve the re- 
sponsibilities of the, Executive Board as 
charged in the. Constitution, Article VII, 
Sec. 2. Ghmn., BELLA E. SHACHTMAN, General 
L., Univ. of California, Berkeley 94720 
(1910) ; MRS. AUGUSTA BAKER (1970) ; HOYT 
R. GALVIN (1970). 


Headquarters Space Needs. 

To work with staff in the dasqa of 
plans . for Headquarters Space Expansion 
‘and authorize the staff to prepare prelimi- 
nary plans for consideration by the Com- 
mittee. and the Board. Chmn., WILLARD 0. 
‘YOUNGS, P.L., Seattle, WA 98104. (1970); 
ROBERT R. MC CLARREN ( ned) ROBERT L. 
TALMADGE (1970). . 


Honorary Members: | 

To consider candidates and TET recom- 
mendations when appropriate .and with 
discretion, under Bylaw, Article I, Sec. 
1A(4), within the guidelines ‘set forth in 


ALA Policy III-H-2. Chmn., MRS. MARIETTA ' 


DANIELS SHEPARD, Columbus Memorial L., 
Pan American Union, 17th & C St, N.W., 
Washington, DC 20006 (1970); JEAN E. 
LOWRIE (1970); ROBERT L. TALMADGE (1970). 


Investments - 

To insure a proper working relutiongbib be- 
tween the ALA Executive Board and the 
-ALA Endowment Trustees. Chmn., WILLIAM 
S. DIX, Princeton Univ. Ls. Princeton, NJ 
08540; MRS. LILLIAN M. BRADSHAW ; HOYT R. 
GALVIN; ROBERT R. MC CLARREN ; DAVID H. 
“CLIFT. j 
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J. Morris J ónes- World Book Eneyclopedia- 


ALA Goals Award Jury 
See Bsking under Awards, p. 1451. 


Endowment Trustees 

All receipts from life memberships and all 
gifts for endowment purposes are in the 
custody of 3 trustees, 1 of whom is elected ` 
by.the Executive Board. The trustees have ` 
the authority to hold, invest, reinvest, and 


disburse endowment funds. as directed by ° `. 
the Executive Board. s ri Article "^. . 
IX, Sec. te 


HOLDEN K. FARRAR, Smith, Barney & Com- š: 


` pany, Chicago, IL, (1970); ROBERT L. FOOTE, 


Sidney, Austin, Burgess & Smith, Chicago, 
IL (1971); RUTHERFORD D. ROGERS, Yale 
Univ. L., New Haven, CT (1972). 


Publishing Board 


The Publishing Board consists of 5 mem- 


bers of the Association—-2 from the Ex- '' 


ecutive Board, the Chairman of the Edi- 


torial Committee, and 2.members at large. 
. All members are appointed by the.Execu- 


tive Board. The associate executive director 
for publishing services serves as secretary 
to the Board. This Board establishes pub- ` 
lishing policies, advises and assists all ALA . 
units in publishing activities, and counsels 
on the administration of Publishing Ser- 
vices. It oversees the. publishing budget 
and reviews: all requests. It controls the 
use of the ALA eee ( Bylaws, Article 
VIII.) 


Chmn., EVERETT T. MOORE, Univ. of Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles 90024 (1970); EILEEN 
THORNTON (1970); DONALD WRIGHT (1970); 
ARTHUR YABROFF (1970) ; MARION A. MIL- 
CZEWSKI (1971); secy., WILLIAM RUTTER (ex 
officio). Oo 
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. ‘The Council is the governing ae of ALA. 


| T . It delegates to the. divisions of the Associa- 


PX. tion authority to „plan and carry out pro- 


rdg, 


*' grams and activities in.aecord with policy 
e established by Council. Ónly personal mem- 
` bers of the Association may serve on Coun- 


cil 2 meetings are required each year, 1 at 


“` the annual conference of the Association 


. and 1 not less than 3 months prior to annual 


conference. (See Article IV of the Bylaws.) 
o: Council determines all policies of the As- 
^ sociation and its decisions are binding 

unless set aside by a three-fourths vote at 


any meeting of the Association membership 


^. or a majority vote by mail held upon peti- 


tion of 200 members and requiring a mini- 
mum of one-fourth of the membership vot- 
ing.. (See Article VI 2u the Constitution.) 


| ditis: of: the Council. 


- 


The. president, pr esident-elect, .9d' vice- 


president, and the executive director of the 
` Association serve as officers of the Council, 
the executive director. serving as its secre- 


tary.. The presiding officer may vote only in 
case of a tie and the executive director does 
not have. the right to vote. ous Article 
IV, See. 1(c).) 


Pres., WILLIAM S. DIX. Princeton "Univ. L., 


Princeton, NJ 08540; pres.-elect, MRS. LIL-. 
LIAN’ M: BRADSHAW, Dallas.P.L., Dallas, TX 


75201; 2d vice-pres., HOYT R. GALVIN, P.L. of 
Charlotte & Mecklenburg Cnty., 310 N. Try- 
on St., Charlotte, NC 28202; ser; ., DAVID H. 
CLIFT, ALA Headquarters. 


The Officers and Executive Board, including 
the immediate past president, are members 
of the Council as provided in Bylaws, Ar- 
ticle IV, Sec. 2(c). See listing under Officers 


' ‘and Executive Board, p. 1354. 


. at large. 
. positions are filled from nominees supplied - 
` by divisions; however, the divisional repre- 


Councilors at Large 
96 councilors are elected by the membership 
24 are elected each year. (12 


NEN. 


candidates. 


.Ls., 
` CHASE, VIRGINIA, Carnegie L. of Pittsburgh,. - 


. COLE, DORIS M., Sch. of L. Sei, 
` Univ., Syracuse, NY 13210 (1970). 


sentation may ut appear on ‘the ballot.) 
Members of Council may at Midwinter 
Meetings present a petition signed. by no 
less than 10 Couneilors proposing additional 


nees per office, the Council shall take a 


written ballot awarding official eandidacy ^ 
to the 2. receiving the. highest number of 


votes.. (See Article III, Sec. 1(d) and (e) 


and. Sec. 2(b), Bylaws.) The number of 


Councilors specified may be exceeded in ac- 


cordance with Article IV, Sec. 2(e) of the. 


Bylaws. 


The year following a name is the date of. 
The Council. 


expiration of term of office. 
year ‘begins at the end of the annual 
conference. 


ANDERSON, JOHN F., P 25 San Francisco, 
CA 94102. (1970). 


ATKINSON, HUGH C. Ohio State Univ; Ls, 
Columbus 43210 (1973). 


BARTOLINI, R. PAUL, Lake ‘Cnty. P.L., Griffith, . 


IN 46319 (1972). 


_ BLACKBURN, RALPH H., Univ. of Toronto L. I | 
(1971). 


BUDINGTON, "WILLIAM S, J onm Crerar L., | 
Chicago, IL 60616 (1971). 


CASEY, GENEVIEVE M., Dept. of L. Sci., 
Wayne State Univ., RUM MI 48202 
(1972). > 


CHAPIN, RICHARD E., Michigan State Univ. 
East Lansing 48823 (1973). 


Pittsburgh, PA 15218 (1972). 


CHICOREL, MARIETTA, 330 W. 58th St., 12N, - 
` New York, NY 10019 (1972). - 


CLARK, RHETA ADELE, Connecticut State - 


Dept. of Educ., Hartford 06115 (1970). 


COOK, DONALD C:, Columbia Univ. Ls., 
York, NY 10027 (1971). 


CRAWFORD, .CAROLYN, 804 West Florida St., 
` November 1969" 


Syracuse : 


If there are more than 2 nomi- ` 


New " 


` 
NAA 
rra 
r 


Urbana, IL 61801 (1971). 


DOUGHERTY, -RICHARD M., Univ. of Colorado 
Ls., Boulder 80302 (1913). 


DOYLE, LEILA, Sch. L. Serv., P. o Gary, 
IN 46402 (1972). 


DUCHAG,. KENNETH F., Brooklyn P.L., Broók- 
lyn, NY 11238 (1971). 


EATON, ANDREW J., Washington, Univ. Ls., 
| St. Louis, MO 63130 (1971). 


- ESTES, DAVID E, Emory Univ. L., Atlanta, 
GA 30322 (1971): 


FALL, JOHN; P. Affairs Inf. Serv., 6 Peter 
Cooper Rd. New York, NY 10018 (1972). 


FAST, MRS. ELIZABETH T., L. Serv., Groton 
P. Sch., ‘Groton, CT (1973). 


- GAINES, ERVIN J., as P. be Minne- 
apolis MN (1972). i 


GALICK, MRS. V. GENEVIEVE, Div. of L. Ben: 
sion, Massachusetts State Dept. of Educ., 
“Boston 02215 (1970). 


‘GALVIN, THOMAS J., Sch. of L. Sci., Sessions 
Coll., Boston, MA 02115 (1973). 


 GELLER, WILLIAM S., Los Angeles Cnty. L., 
Los Angeles, CA 90058 (1972). ^ — 


GOGGIN, MRS. MARGARET KNOX, Grad. Sch. of 
Lnship., Univ. of Denver Denver, -9 80210 
(1970). 


HARRER, GUSTAVE A. Univ. of. Florida Ls., 


Univ. Station, Gainesville 32601 (1972). ` 


HATFIELD, FRANCES S. Instr: Materials, 
Broward Cnty. Sch., "Fort Lauderdale, FL 
33314 (1972). 


HENSEL, EVELYN M., 527 BOSE St., State 
College, PA 16801 (1970). 


HERON, DAVID W., Univ. of Kansas Ls., 
rence 66044 (1970). 


HILD, ALICE, Sch. Ls., State Dept. of Educ., 
Cheyenne, WY 82001 ( 1978). 


HITCHCOCK; JENNETTE E. Stanford Univ. 
Ls., Stanford, CA 94305 (1970). 


HOLLY, JAMES F., Macalester Coll. L., St. 
Paul, MN 55101 (1973). 


Law- 


. HORN, ANDREW H., Sch: of L. Sery., Univ. of 
California, Los Angeles 90024 (1972). 


: HOWARD, MRS. RUTH SHEAHAN, ss 
ALA BULLETIN 


. ters L., Ist U.S. Army Area, Fort George Ps " 
. G. Meade, MD 20755 (1971). Bs cd 
JACKSON, EDWIN G., Hartford P.L. Hart- ^" 


ford, OT 06103 (1971). 


JOHNSON, ROBERT K., Univ. of Arizona B3: 


Tucson 85721 (1973). 


JONES, SARAH DOWLIN, Goucher ‘Coll. Ls 
Towson, Baltimore, MD 21204 (1971). 


JONES, MRS. VIRGINIA LACY, Sch. of L. Sci, . 


Atlanta Univ., Atlanta, GA 30314 (1973). 


KINCAID, ANNE E. San Francisco P. L., San -' 


Francisco, CA 94102 (1973). 


KINNEY, MARGARET M., V.A. Hospital L., 130 ` p 
. W. Kingsbridge Road, anes NY: 10468 T 
(19783). bug cut 


LEE, ROBERT E., L. Sch., Kaiia State Teach- |) . 
.ers Coll; Emporia 66801 (1971). "LM 


LEES, GLADYS L., Tacoma P. Sch. Le; "Ta. 5/7. 


coma, WA 98402 (1970). 5 


LEVY, EVELYN, 
more, MD 21201 (1971). 


LIPPINCOTT, JOSEPH W., JR., Ludington P. b ov 


Bryn Mawr, PA 19010 (1972). 


LORENZ, JOHN G., L. of Congress, Washing- as 


ton, DC 20540 (1973). 
LOWRIE, JEAN ELIZABETH, Dest. of Lnship., 


Western Michigan Univ., Kalamazoo 49001 i l. 


(1971). 


MC CLURE, JANE S., Summit Free P.L., Sum- | 


mit, NJ 07901 (1973). 


MC GREGGOR, JANE A., P. Ë of Cincinnati & . 


Hamilton Cnty., 


Cincinnati, 
C 1972). uu I 


OH 48302 


L. :Serv., Univ. of Texas, Austin 78712 
(1970). 


MANN, MARY LOUISE, 2803 E. 58th Ss Ín- 


dianapolis, IN 46220 (1970). 


MANTHORNE, JANE, P. L., Boston, MA 02117 B 


(1970). 


MARTIN, LOWELL A. Sch. of L: Sci, 
bia Univ., New York; NY 10027 (1973). 


MILCZEWSKI, MARION A., Univ. of Washing- ` ^: 


ton Ls., Seattle 98105 (1970). 


MONROE, MARGARET E. L. Sch, Univ. of |... 


Wisconsin, Madison 58706 (1970). 


Enoch Pratt Free L., Balti; i 


' MC GUIRE, MRS, ALICE. BROOKS, Grad. Sch. of ° ` 


Colum. zc 
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oe REYNOLDS, MICHAEL M., Sch. 


E “MOON, ERIC, Scarecrow Pas 52 gens 
^ St, P.O. Box 656, Metuchen, NJ 08840 


SOC (1970). 


MORRIS, EFFIE LEE, P.L., Jan Francisco, CA 


ie 94102 (1971). 


| ' MOSES, RICHARD B., Sch. of L. and Inf: Serv., 
^. Univ. of Maryland, College Park 20742 
i (1973). i 


", MOYER, ORIN M. Scientific & Engineering 
2 Br, Rocket Propulsion Laboratory L., Ed- 
"n wards AFB, CA 93523 (1973). 


E . MULL, MARGARET M., P.L., Minneapolis, MN 
' 55401 (1971). ` | ; 


. NICKEL, MILDRED L., Sch. Ls:, P. Sch., Lans- 
ing, . MI 48914 (1972). i 


(0 BRIEN, KATHERINE L., Mid-Manhattan L., 
“150 W. 100th St. New York, NY 10025 


^. (1970). 
. OGILVIE, 


PHILIP S., 
Raleigh, NC 27602. (1971). 


PARSONS, A. CHAPMAN, Ohio ils Assh., 4080 
Third St., Rm. 400, Columbus 43215 (1972). 


NN PELLOWSKI, ANNE, Inf. Center on Children's 


.. Cultures, U.S. Committee for Unicef, 331 
| OE, 88th St, New York, NY 10016 (1973). 


PETERS, WILLIAM T., P. Ls., 


Grosse Pointe, 
. MI 48236 (1971). | | 


PHILLIPS, MARY E., L. Assn. of Portland, 801 


SW Tenth Ave., Portland, OR 97205 ( 1972). 


PIRIE, JAMES W., Lewis & Clark Coll. L., 
. ` Portland, OR 97219 (1971). . 


. PURDY, G. FLINT, Wayne State Univ. is De- 
troit, MI 48202 (1970). | 


REIOH, DAVID L., Dallas P.L, "Dallas, TX 
75201 (1972). —— 


REID, CHARLES E., 620 West Drive, Paramus, 
NJ 07652 (1970). 


— REID, DOUGLAS G., Bridgeport P.. L., Bridge 
' port, CT 06603 (1912). ; 


of L. Sci; R 
: State Univ.. òf New York at Albany, Albany 
12203 (1970). ` 


ROBINSON, CARRIE, Sch. Ls., State Dept. of 
Educ. State Coll. Box 148, Montgomery, 
AL 76101 (1972). 


ROBINSON, RUTH ANN, West Oak Lane Br., 
1358 l 


State L, Box 2889; 


Free L, of Philadelphia, 74th Ave. & Wash- 
ington Lane, FRUAGOHDIUAE PA 19138 
(1970). 


ROSEN, MRS.. DOROTHY E, P.O. .Box 1056, 
Santa ‘Fe, NM 87501 (1973). ; 


RUFSVOLD, MARGARET L, Grad. L. Sch., In- 
diana Univ., Bloomington 47405 (1970). 


RYBERG, H. THEODORE, Instr. Serv.,-Uniy. of 


Southern Florida, Tampa 33620 (1970). 
SESSA, FRANK B., Grad. Sch. of L. Sci., Univ. 


of Pittsburgh, E PA 15218 ` 


(1973). 


SEVERANCE, ROBERT w., U.S. Air Um L., 
AL 36112 |. 


Maxwell. AEB, "Montgomery, 
Ed 197 0). 


SIEBERT, SARA L., Enoch Pratt Free L., Bal- I 


timore, MD 21201 (1971). 


SIMMONS, MARION L., New York Metropoli- 
tan: Ref..and Res. L. Agency, Inc., 11 W. 
40th St., New York, NY 10018 (1973). 


SMITH, MÉS. JESSIE CARNEY, Fisk Univ. Ls: i 


Nashville, TN 87 208. (197 3). 


SMOCK, MILDRED K., P.L., Council Bluffs, IA . | 


51501 (1971). 
SPALDING, 'C. SUMNER, L. of Congress, Wash- 


ington, DC 20540 (1972). 


STEVENS, ROBERT D. Univ. of Hawaii L, 
Honolulu 96822 (1970). 


TAYLOR, KENNETH, Instr. Materials, Madi- 


son P. Sch., Madison, WI (1973). 


THOMPSON, DONALD E, Wabash Coll. L 
Crawfordsville, IN 47933 (1972). 


TORRICELLI, BETTY, Junior-Senior H. S. L. 
Mahwah, NJ 07430 (1972). 


VEANER, ALLEN B., Stanford Univ. Ls., Stan- 
ford, CA 94305 (1973). 


"VIGUERS, MRS. RUTH HILL, 110 Cliff Rd, 


Wellesley Hills, MA 02181 (1971). 
VOIGT, MELVIN J., Univ. of California at 


‘San Diego L., LaJolla 92037 (1971). 


WALLACE, JAMES 0. San Antonio Coll L., 


San Antonio, TX 78212 (1971). 


WRIGHT, DONALD E., ‘Evanston P.L., NEUES | 


ton, IL 60201 (1973). 
YAST, HELEN T. American Hospital Assn. 


60611 (1971). 


^L, 840 N. Lake Shore Dr., Chicago, IL E 


. 
+5 
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YOUNG, HELEN A., Hennepin Cnty. T Min- 
neapolis, MN 55401 (1970). 


YOUNG, ROBERTA E., Sch. L. Supervisor, State 
Dept. of Educ., Denver, CO (1972). 


2 vacancies 1972 rius to be electéd June 
1970. "NM 


Councilors from Chapters 

Each state, provincial, and territorial chap- 
ter is entitled to:1 Councilor. Chapter repre- 
sentation is through state and provincial 
chapters unless chapters in. a region chose 
to take representation through that regional 
chapter.. In such case, the regional chapter 
Shall elect; 1 representative from each state 
or. provincial chapter within the regional 
association. (Bylaws, Article IV; See. 
2(a).) - (It should be noted that there are 
not currently any regional chapter repre- 
sentatives.) Councilors from Chapters 
vary in’ the method of selection. - Some 
Chapters appoint their Councilor and others 
allow their membership to elect the Coun- 
cilor. Many Councilors receive no instruc- 
tions from their state association on how 
they are to represent the chapter in voting 
and in a surprising number of cases Coun- 
cilors from Chapters are not required to 
report on their activities. (See ALA Bul- 
' letin,- June i. p.750.) . 


ee eae Association—MRS. JIM- 
MIE M. MCWHORTER, P.L., Mobile 36602 
(1970). 


Alaska Library » Association— ELIZABETH 
CARROLL, Alaska Methodist Univ. L; An- 
chorage 99504 (1970). 


Arizona Library Association—MRS. HELEN 
"RENTHAL, L. Science Dept., Univ. of Ari- 
zona, ‘Tucson 85721 (1973). 


Arkansas Library Association—MRS. KARL 
NEAL, Arkansas L. Comm... Little Rock 
72201 (1973). 


British Columbia Library Association— 
BASIL STUART-STUBBS, Univ. of British Co- 
lumbia L., Vancouver (1972). 


California Library Association—VIRGINIA L. 
ROSS, San Mateo Free L., Belmont 94002 
(1971). 


Colorado Library Association—MRS. MAR- 
ALA BULLETIN . ui 


GARET G. REID, Pikes Peak Regional L., 
Colorado Springs 80902 (1971). 


Connecticut Library Association—MARIE V. ` 
HURLEY, Ferguson L., Stanford (1973). 


Delaware Library Association—FRANK A. 
SCHNEIDER, State L. Comm., Dover 19901 
(197 3). 


District of Columbia Library Association— 
MRS. MARY KAHLER, L. of Congress, Wash- 


ington 20540 (1972). 


Florida Library Association—-MRS. ELIZA- 
BETH B. MANN, L. Sch. Univ. of Florida, 
Tallahassee (1971). 


Georgia Library Association—ROXANNA 
AUSTIN, State Dept. of PONE; Atlanta .30334 
(1971). 


Guam Library Association—-ALBERT L. WIL- . 
LIAMS, GLA, P.O. Box 2649, Agana 96910 
(1971). 


Hawaii -Library Association—-JAMES R. 
HUNT, 289 Ulua St., Honolulu 96821 (1970). 


Idaho Library Assaciation—-ROBERT R. 
BRUCE, P.L., Twin Falls 88801 (1971). 


Illinois Library Association—to be elected 
Oct. 1, 1969. i 


Indiana Library Association—HAROLD J. 
SANDER, P.L., Indianapolis 46204 (1969). 


Iowa Library Association—BETTY COUGH- 
LIN, P.L., Davenport 53801 (1973). 


Kansas Library Association— MARY A. HALL, 
P.L., Topeka 66604 (1970). 


Kentucky Library Association —WAYNE 8. 
YENAWINE, Univ. of' Louisville Ls. Louis- 
ville 40208 (1971). 


Louisiana Library Association—-THEODORE. 
N. MCMULLAN, Louisiana State Univ. L., 
Baton Rouge 70808 (1970). 


Maine Library Association—JAMES C. MAC- 
CAMPBELL, Folger L., Univ. of Maine, Orono 
04473 (1970). 


Maryland Library Association—MRS. ELIZA- 
BETH ABOLIN, Prince: George's Cnty. Me- 
morial-L., Hyattsville 20782 (1971). 


Massachusetts Library Association—FRANK- 
LIN: P. TAPLIN, Westfield Athenaeum, West- 


field 01085 (1973). - 
Michigan Library Association—H. J. - 


` ua , | 1359 


Minnesota 


JOHNSTON, Metropolitan L. ‘Project, P.L. 
t “Detroit 48202 (1972). 


Library Association—MRS. 
AGATHA L. KLEIN, St. Paul P.L, St. Faul 
55102 (1970). 


ý . "Mississippi Library Association—MRS. AU- 


;GUSTA B. RICHARDSON, North East Regional 


T: 
~ - 


- 
— 


| 14850 (1971). 
(IN ok Carolina Library Association—-WIL- 


"^ L. Corinth 38834 (1970). 


.''' Missouri 
^ MARTIN, Daniel Boone Regional L., Colum- 
' bia 65201 (1969). 


Library  Association—M. GENE 


Montana Library Association —MRS. CLARE 


.' M. SMITH, P.L., Miles City 59301 (1973). 


Ñ Nebraska Library Association—EDWARD C. 
.. NEWMAN, P.L., Omaha 68102 (1971). 


Nevada Library Association—BARBARA J. 


CL 'MAUSETH, Nevada State L. Carson City 


89701 (1971). 
New Hampshire Library Association—MRS. 


. LOIS R. MARKEY, P.L., Concord 03301 (1970). 
^ New J ersey Library Association—WILLIAM 


ROEHRENBECK, P.L, 


Jersey City 07802 
(1971). - 


. New Mexico Library Association-—PEARCE 
' S. GROVE, Eastern New Mexico Univ. L., 
. . Portales 88130 (1972). 


New York Library aao asi F. 


SHEPERD, JR., Cornell Univ. L., Ithaca 


LIAM POWELL, Univ. of North Carolina, Cha- 
pel Hill 27514 (1971). : 


J .North Dakota Library Association—JONA- 


THAN C. EATON, JR., 
. (1970). 


` Ohio Library m CHAIT, . 


P.L., Minot 58701 


Dayton & Montgomery Cnty. P.L., Dayton 
45402 (1972). 


Oklahoma Library Association—FRANCES 
KENNEDY, Oklahoma City Univ. L., Oklaho- 
ma City 78106 (1972). 


Ontario Library Association-—NEWMAN F. 


' MALLON, P.L., Toronto 2B (1970). 


| Oregon Library  Association—JAMES H. 


"> BURGHARDT, The L. Association, Portland 


(1973). 


' Pennsylvania Library Association—-MARIE A. 
"£360 eH 


DAVIS; Free L. of Philadelphia, Philadelphia 
19108 (497 2). 


Rhode Island Library Association — F. I 


CHARLES TAYLOR, P.L., Providence | (1973). 
. South Carolina Library Association—MRs. 


MARGUERITE .G. THOMPSON, Florence Cnty. 
L., Florence 29501 (1972). 


South Dakota Library Association-—CATH- 
ERINE SCHOENMANN, P.L., Sioux Falls 57101, 
(1971). 


Tennessee Library Association —HELEN 
LOCKHART, Shiloh pRegioial Loa pact 
(1973). ` 


Texas Library Association —ANN HORNAK, 
P.L:, Houston 77002 (1971). l 


Utah Library Association—JAMES R. TOL- 
MAN, Weber State Coll. L., Ogden (1973). 


Vermont Library Association—MRS. MARY 
C. BARTER, Springfield Town L., Springfield 
05156 (1973). 


Virginia Library EA EE E. 


“WILLIAMS, Moelntire P.L, Charlottesville | 


22902. (1972). 


Washington Library Association—MES. 
JUNE THURSTON, Yakima Valley Regional Li, 
Yakima 98901 (1971). 


West "Virginia Library Association—WIL- 
LIAM C. MYERS, Mary H. Weir P.L., Weirton 
26062 (1971). - 


Wisconsin Library aie ete 
R. THUROW, P.L., LaCrosse 54601 (1971). 


Wyoming Library 
OLINER, Laramie Cnty. L., Cheyenne (1978). ` ` 


Councilors by Division | 
The presidents of the divisions are auto- 
matically members of the Council for the 
year of their presidencies, and the presi- 
dents-elect are their alternates. awe, 


Article IV, Sec. 2(o). ) 


Adult. Sons Division —MRS. HELEN H. 
LYMAN, L. Sch., Univ. of Wisconsin, Madi- ; 
son 53706. : 


American Association of School Diadan 


—JOHN ROWELL, Prog. for Sch. L., Case 
Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland, OH - 
44106. | "oa 
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Association —STANLEY 007 


American Association of State Libraries— 
NETTIE B. TAYLOR, Div. of L. Extension, 
Dept. of Educ., Baltimore, MD 21210. 


American Library Trustee Association— 


MRS. DOROTHY S. MC ALLISTER, 2055 Robin- 


son Rd., SE, Grand Rapids, MI 49506. 


Association of College and Research Li- 
braries—PHILIP J. MCNIFF, P.L., Boston, 
MA 02117. 


Association ot Hospital and Institution Li- 
 braries—M. JEAN PAIGE, U.S. VA ` “Hospital 
L., Iowa City, IO 52240. 


Children’ S. Services Division—ISABELLA 


' JINNETTE, Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore, 


MD 21201. 


Information Science and E T Divi- 
sion—ROBERT M. HAYES, Univ, of California, 
Inst. of L. Res., Los Angeles 90024. 


Library Administration Division-—JULIUS R. 
CHITWooD, P.L., Rockford, IL 61101. 


Library ‘Education Division—CcoRA PAUL 
BOMAR, Educ. Medis, State Dept. of P. nr 
Raleigh, NC 27602. ` 


Public Library Association—JUNE E. BAY- 
LESS, P.L., Beverly Hills, CA 90210. 


Reference Services Division—MRS. MARGARET 
KNOX GOGGIN, Grad. Sch. of Lnship., Univ. 
of Denver, Denver, CO 80210. E. 


Resources and Technical Services Division 
—W. CARL JACKSON, State Univ. L. Uni- 
versity Park, PA 16802. 


Young Adult Services Division —ELAINE 
SIMPSON, Grad. Sch. of L. Servs., Rutgers 
.Univ., New Brunswick, NJ 089083. — 


Councilors by Past Presidency 


Past presidents of the Association are auto- 
matically members of the Council. (Bylaws, 
Article IV, ee 2(e).). 


'BRYAN, JAMES E, P.L, Newark, NJ 07101. 


CASTAGNA, EDWIN, Enoch Pratt Free L., Bal- 
timore, MD 21201. 


CULVER, ESSAE MARTHA, 3545 Marie Dr., 
Baton Rouge, LA 70806. ' 


` DOWNS, ROBERT B.,. Univ. of Illinois L., Ur- 


bana. 61801. | x 
FYAN, MRS. LOLETA D., 222 Centerlawn, P.O. 
ALA BULLETIN . | I 


Box 627, East Lansing, MI 48824. 


GAVER, MARY V., Grad. Sch. of L. Serv., Rüt- p 


gers Univ., New Brunswick, NJ 08908. 


GRAHAM, CLARENCE R., Free P.L., pone ane 


KY 40203. 


GREENAWAY, EMERSON, 97 E. Bells Mill Rd., E 
Philadelphia, PA 19118. : 


LORD, MILTON E, R.F.D. 2, Boxford, MA ` 


01921. 


MC DIARMID, ERRET W., Univ. of Minnesota. 


L., Minneapolis 55455. 


MC DONOUGH, ROGER H., New J ersey Staté D: 


Trenton 08625. 


METCALF, . KEYES D., 68 Fairmont St., Bel- | 


mont, MA 02178. 


MOHRHARDT, FOSTER E., Council on L. Re- 
sources; Washington, DC 20036. 


MORSCH, LUCILE M., Apt. 408, 4701 Willard. 


Ave. Chevy Chase, MD 20015. | 


MORTON, MRS. FLORRINELL F., L. Sch., Louisi- `. 


ana State Univ., Baton Rouge 70803. 


MUMFORD,.L. QUINCY, L. of. Congress, Wash: i 


ington, DC 20540. 


MUNN, RALPH, 5445 Wilkins Ave., 
burgh, PA 15217. 


POWELL, BENJAMIN E., Duke Univ. us Dur- 


Pitts- 


ham, NC. 27706. 


RICHARDS, JOHN S., Hacienda Carmel, Gat 
mel, CA 93924. l 


ROTHROCK, MARY U. 3740 Kingston Pike, 


Knoxville, TN 379 19. 


SHAW, RALPH R., Grolier Educ, Corp., P.O. 
Box 6426, Honolulu, HI 96814. 


SPAIN, MRS. FRANCES LANDER, Florida Cen- 
tral Junior Coll. L., Ocalla. 


ULVELING, RALPH A., 20434 Lichfield Rd.; 
Detroit, MI 48221. 


VITZ, CARL, 323 Waverly, Cincinnati, 
45215. 


VOSPER, ROBERT, Univ. of California Re- 


search L., Los Angeles 90024. 


WAGMAN, FREDERICK H., Univ. of Michigan 


L., Ann Arbor 48104. 


WILSON, LOUIS ROUND, 607 E. Rosemary nia 
neue: Hill, NC ADIA: 
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Councilors by Affiliates 


' ` There is 1 representative as Such of each 


affiliated organization as members of Coun- 
eil. (Bylaws, Article IV, Sec. 2(d).) 


.: American Association of Law Libraries— 
^ WILLIAM D. MURPHY, Kirkland, Ellis, Hod- 
son, Chaffetz & Masters Di ‘Chicago IL 
60601 (1973). 


| American Merchant Marine Library As- 
sociation—vacancy (1973). 


American Society for Information Science 
—RICHARD S. ANGELL, L. of Congress, Wash- 
ington, DC 20540 (1972). | 


American Theological Library asociatan 
—ARTHUR E. JONES, Drew Univ. L., .Madi- 
son, NJ (1973). 


Association of American. Library Schools 
—WALLACE J. BONK, Dept. of L. Sci., Univ. 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor 48104 (1970). 


` Association of Research Libraries—sTE- 
PHEN A. MCCARTHY, ARL Headquarters, 
1521 New Hampshire Ave., NW, Washing- 
. ton, DC 20036 (1973).. I 


Canadian Library Association PIERRE 
MATTE, P. L. Serv., Dept. of Cultural Af- 
fairs, Quebec City (1970). ` 


Catholic Library Association—sISTER M. 
CLAUDIA CARLEN, IHM, Maryerove Coll. L., 
Detroit, MI 48221 (1971). 


Medical. Library Association—SAM W. HITT, 
. Health Center L., Univ. of Connectieut, 
Hartford, 06105 (1973). 


Musie Library Association—GUY MARCO, L. 
Sch, Kent State’ Univ., Kent OH 44240 
(1972). | 


Sociedad de Bibliotecari ios de Puerto Rico— 


. SISTER NORA HILLERY, Biblioteca Encar- 


nacion Valdes, Ponce, PR 00781 (1971). 


x 
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Theatre Library Association—MRS. MAR- ` 
GUERITE LOUD MC ANENY, William Seymour 
Theatre Collection, Princeton Univ. L., 
Princeton, NJ: 08540 (1969). 


Councilors: Nonvoting 

Chairmen o£ ALA committees are members 
of Council without privilege of vote. (By- 
laws, Article IV, Sec. 2(d).) For chairmen 
of ALA committees see pp. 1877-85; 


Council Nominating ` 
Committee Report 


In accordance with the Constitution, Article ' 
VII, Sec. 1, and Bylaws Article ITI, Sec. 
6(a) and (b), the Council Nominating Com- 
mittee. submits the following slate of candi- 


dates : for election by the Council to the 


Executive Board for the term- 1970-74. One 
person is to be elected from each block of 2 
candidates by the Council during the 1970 
Midwinter Meeting to take office at the ad- 
journment of the 1970 Annual Conference. 


KENNETH F. DUCHAC, deputy dir. Brooklyn 
P.L., Grand Army Plaza, Brooklyn, NY. 
11238: 

EVELYN LEVY, supv. of L serv. Community 
Action Program, Enoch Pratt Free L., Bal- 
timore, MD 21201. 


ERVIN.J. GAINES, dir., Minneapolis P.L., Min- 


neapolis, MN 55401. 
DAVID W. HERON, dir, Univ. of Kansas L., 
Lawrence 66044. ; 


Ballots with. biographical notes on eid 


nominee will be, distributed to voting mem- " 


bers of Council at the Midwinter Meeting 
when the election will be held. ` i 
Council. Nominating Committee 
WILLIAM S. BUDINGTON 
JANE MANTHORNE 
ERIC MOON, chmn. O 
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Offices 
Chicago, Illinois 
50 East Huron Street, 60611; (312) 944- 


6780. 
DAVID H. CLIFT, Executive. Director. 


Washington, D.C. 

Hotel Coronet, 200°C Street, S.E., 20003; 
(202) 547-4440. 

GERMAINE KRETTEK, Associate Executive Di- 


rector, ALA; and PES ALA Washing- . 


ton Office. 


' 1420 N Street, N.W., 20005; 
1822. 

DAVID G. DONOVAN, Director, International 
. Relations Office. - 


(202) 387- 


General Services ^ 


Administrative 
Services 


Publishing 


Services 


Executive Director, DAVID H. CLIFT | 


Assistant to the Director; and Council, Ex- 
ecutive Board, and Membership Secretariat, 
MRS. MIRIAM L. HORNBACK 


Administrative Assistant, JANICE 0’SULLIVAN 
Deputy Executive Director, RUTH WARNCKE 
ALA BULLETIN | 


Deputy 
Executive 
Director 





Headquarters Services and Personnel 


1201—16th St, N.W., 20086;. (202) 234- 


4848. 


MRS. JOE ANN STENSTROM, Assistant Execu- 
tive Secretary, AASL, at National Education 


‘Association Center. 


Middletown, Connecticut 

100 Riverview Center, 06451; 
6933. 

PETER M. DOIRON, "BOILOE, Choice. 


(203) . 347- 


(Unless otherwise noted, the personnel listed ` 
are located at ALA Headquarters in Chi- ` 
cago.) | 


I Executive Director 


Washington - 


Fiscal 


Services Office 





Administrative Assistant and Secretary, 
ELAINE MITCHELL 

Membership Promotion Coordinator, DAVID 
W.SALAN  —— | 

Publie Relations Manager, CURTIS E. SWAN- 
SON 
Special Programs pe PHYLLIS MAG- 
GEROLI 
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Administrative Services 


Office Services 


& Purchasing Maintenance 


f Personnel 





Associate, Executive Director for Adminis- . Purchasing and Office Services Manager, : 
trative Services, ——— 1... | CARL.O. SWANSON 


Personnel Manager, BEVERLY A. ROBERTS 


Publishing Services 


Publishing Services 


ALA Bulletin Booklist. | -} Editorial |. | Production - Marketing 





Associate Executive Director for Publishing Marketing Manager, JASON NOGEE 


Services, WILLIAM RUTTER . ALA Bulletin (American Libraries after 


foe 
$ ae) 


| Executive Editor, PAULINE CIANCIOLO ' > December 1969) 

. Production Manager, VLADIMIR REICHL - Editor, GERALD R. SHIELDS " 
Central Production, J ournals, MRS. HOLLY B. The Booklist Us 
CAMPBELL | Editor, EDNA VANEK | e 
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Divisional Services 


Deputy Executive Director : 


. - Public 
Library 
Association 


Special 
` Programs 
Coordinator 


Library - 
Administration . 
Division 


* Reference 
Services . 
Division 


“> Adult 
Services 
Division 










NE ; Resources and Library m 
AS p Technical Resources Membership 
| Services & Technical Promotion 


Division 















` Division- Services 










Association of - College & 





| | American 
ollege and Research Association 
` Research Libraries ` ef School 


- Libraries - Librarians 














. Library. 
.Manpower 


Choice 
‘Project 





‘Libr menean 
Ed ary Association 
-ducation 

Division. . 


t 


of State 
Libraries 


` School 









Libraries | 





American 


Association of 
Hospital and 
Institution 
libraries - 






` Library 
Trustee 
Association 











Journal of 


Information Young Adutt 





Science and Library a: 
Automation Automation I Division 


Division | 
; Rd Networks 


Conference ` 





ALA BULLETIN” zo ds Ee | x a / — 4385 


N 
Director, RUTH WARNCKE 


" Adult Services Division 
Executive Secretary, RUTH M. WHITE 


“American Association of School Librarians 


Executive Secretary, LU OUIDA VINSON 
Assistant Executive Secretary, Washing- 
ton, D.C., MRS. JOE ANN STENSTROM 
Director, School Library Manpower Prol 
ect, ROBERT CASE ` 


American Association of State rdi. 
Executive Secretary, 


American Library Trustee Association 


Executive Secretary, DONALD H. TROTTIER 


` Association of College and Research -Li- 
braries 
Executive Secretary, J. DONALD THOMAS 
Editor, Choice "E Conn.), PETER 
M. DOIRON 


Association of Hospital and Institution Li- 
braries 


Fiscal Services 


Associate Executive Director for Fiscal Ser- 
vices and Comptroller, LEROY J. GAERTNER 


Executive Secretary, ELEANOR PHINNEY 


Children's Services Division | 
Executive Secretary, RUTH TARB0X 


Information Science and Automation Divi- 
sion - 

Executive Secretary, DON S. CULBERTSON 
Library Administration Division 

Executive Secretary, MRS. RUTH FRAME 
Library Education Division 

Executive Secretary, AGNES REAGAN 

Assistant Executive Secretary, DELORES 

VAUGHAN 


Public Library Association 
Executive Secretary, 


Reference Services Division 
Executive Secretary, RUTH M. WHITE 


Resources and Technical Services Division 
Executive Secretary, CAROL H. RANEY 


Young Adult Services Division 
Executive Secretary, RUTH TARBOX 


4 


Fiscal Services 


Data General 


Accounting 





Processing 


Conference Services 


Conference Manager, C. J. HOY 
Assistant for Conference Arrangements, 
. MARY CILLUFFO 
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Order and Accounts 


Receivable 





Billing 


Library Services 

Librarian, MRS. FLORA D. COLTON 

Assistant LE CELESTE LAVELLI [] 
E ; November 1969 ` 


Special Services 


International Office for Office of 
Relations Intellectual Library 
Office Freedom Education 





M 


Committee on 
Accreditation 


Intellectual Freedom Office 
Director, MRS. JUDITH F. KRUG 


International Relations Office (Washington, 


D.C.) 
. Director, DAVID G. DONOVAN 


Office for Library Education 
Director, LESTER E. ASHEIM 

. Assistant Director for 
AGNES REAGAN i 


Accreditation, 


Committees 


All ALA and division, section, and subsec- 
tion committees are listed alphabetically by 
key word. The page number refers to the 
section providing the statement of purpose 
and composition of the committee. ' The 
primary function of this list is as an index 
to committees and to allow comparisons of 
the activities of all units of ALA.: 


Academic Librarians, Status of Exec. Bd., 
p. 1855. 

Academic Libraries; Community Use of 
ACRL, p. 1401. 

Academic Librarians, Status of California 
State College Librarians ALA, p. 1377. 
Accreditation ALA, p. 1377. 

Accreditation ALA. [Subcommittee] Stan- 
dards for Accreditation, Subcommittee To 
Consider Revision of, p. 1377. 
Accreditation, ALA S Stan- 
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| Executive Director 


Office of 
Research and 
Development 


Library 
Technology 
Program 


Public 


Conference 
Relations 


Arrangements 





Office for Recruitment 
Director, 


Office for Research and "hevétopnent (in- 


‘cludes Library Technology Program): 


Director, FORREST F. CARHART, JR. , 


Washington Office ` 

` Associate Executive Director and Director 
of the Office, GERMAINE KRETTEK 
Associate Director, EILEEN D. COOKE 
Assistant Director, MISS CLEM.HALL [] 


t a 


dards: for Undergraduate Programs in Li- - 
brarianship, Subcommittee To Consider 
Revision.of, p. 1377. 

Achievement Citation ‘Award PLA-AFLS, 
p. 1422. 

Acquisitions Textbook: Proposal (ad hoc) 
RTSD-AS, p. 1480. 

Action Development ALTA, p. 1397. 
Activities Y ASD, p. 1433. . | 
Adult Library Materials ASD, p. 1389. 
Affiliates, Division RSD, p. 1424. 

Aging Population, Library Service ASD, p. 
1389. a 

American Association of Junior Colleges- 
ALA On Junior College Libraries (joint) 
ACRL, p. 1385. 

American Book bos Council-RTSD 


- (joint), p. 1385. 
‘American Book Publisher's Couneil on 
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Reading Development (joint), p. 1386. 


."4 American Booksellers Association-Anti- 
‘. ` Qquarian Booksellers Association-ALA ad 

hoc; joint), p. 1386. 
Correctional NU 83 A, 
`` on Institution Libraries (joint) AHIL, p. 
“1886. 


American 


American Educational Publishers Insti- 


'. "tute-ALA, p. 1377. 
`` American Federation of Labor/Congress of 


© Industrial Organizations-ALA, Library Ser- 
. vice to Labor Groups (joint) ASD, p. 1386. 


ALA Centennial Action ALA, p. 1877. 
Antiquarian Booksellers Association of 


. America, see American Booksellers Associ- 


ation, p. 1886. 
Appointments ALA, p. 1377. 
Appointments (1969) and Nominations 


» (1970) ACRL, p. 1400. 


eae Appointments 


(1970) and Nominations 


— (1971) ACRL, p. 1400. 


"Arbuthnot Honor Lecture (1970) CSD, p. 
'. 1407. 


Arbuthnot Honor Lecture (1971) COD; p. 


. 1407. 


Architecture for Public Libraries LAD- 


'- BES, p. 1414. 


| . Asia Foundation Grant LED, 


$5 


Archives AHIL, p. 1406. 

Archives AASL, p. 1392. 

p. 1417. 
Association of American Colleges-ACRL, 


on College Libraries (joint) ACRL, p. 1887. 


Association of Research Libraries-ACRL, 
on University Library s ida s (joint) 
ACRL, p. 1887. 

Audiovisual (advisory) AHIL, p. 1406. 
Audiovisual (advisory) AHIL [Subcommit- 


. tee] Audiovisual Review, p. 1406. 


Audiovisual ALA, p. 1377. 
Audiovisual ALA [Subcommittee] Audio- 


X visual ACRL, p. 1401. 


Audiovisual ALA [Subcommittee] Audio- 
visual CSD, p. 1408. 
Audiovisual ALA [Subcommittee] Audio- 


^. visual PLA, p. 1421. 
' Audiovisual ALA’ [Subcommittee] Audio- 


visual YASD, p. 1484. 

Audiovisual ALA [Subcommittee] Booklist 
Film Review, p. 1378. 

Audiovisual ALA [Subcommittee] Film 
Showings, Detroit Conference, p. 1378. 


- Audiovisual ALA [Subcommittee] Motion 


Picture Preview, p. 1878. 
Audiovisual ALA [Subcommittee] Audio- 
visual (special) ASD, p. 1389. 
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Audiovisual Media in Libraries (ad hoc) 
RTSD-CCS, p. 1431. 

Awards ALA, p. 1378, 1446. 

Awards, ALA [Subcommittee] ALA Schol- 
arship Program, p. 1450. ` 

Awards ALA [Subcommittee] Armed 
Forces Librarians Achievement Citation 
PLA-AFLS, p. 1422. 

Awards ALA [Subcommittee] Association 
of Hospital and Institution Libraries Ex- 
ceptional Service Award AHIL, p, 1406. 
Awards ALA [Subcommittee], Mildred L. 
Batchelder Award CSD, p. 1408. i 


Awards ALA [Subcommittee] Beta Phi Mu i 


Award LED, p. 1417. 
Awards ALA [Subcommittee] Randolph J.:- 
Caldecott Medal CSD, p. 1410. 


Awards ALA [Subcommittee], Francis 


Joseph ‘Campbell Citation RTLSB, p. 1447. ': 


Awards ALA [Subcommittee] John Cotton 
Dana Publicity Awards LAD, p. 1416. 


Awards ALA [Subcommittee] Clarence ` 
Day Award, p. 1447. NES 
Awards ‘ALA -{Submommittee] Melvil 
Dewey Medal, p..1447. 
Awards ALA [Subcommittee]  Distin- 


guished’ Library Service Award for School 
Administrators AASL, p. 1892. l 
Awards ALA [Subcommittee] E. P. Dutton-.. 
John Macrae Award, p. 1448. 

Awards ALA [Subcommittee] Exhibits 
Round Table Award ERT, p. 1448. 
Awards ALA [Subcommittee] 
Award, p. 1448. ' 

Award ALA [Subcommittee]. Hammond In- . 
eorporated Library Award, p. 1448. 
Awards ALA [Subcommittee] Library. 
Binding Institute Scholarship LED, p. 1418. 
Awards ALA [Subcommittee] Library 
Buildings Award Program LAD-American 
Institute of Architects-National Book Com- 
mittee, p. 1449. PNE : 
Awards ALA [Subcommittee] Joseph W.. 
Lippincott Award, p. 1449. > 

Awards. ALA [Subcommittee] Margaret 
Mann Citation RTSD, p. 1481. . 
Awards ALA [Subcommittee] Frederic G. 
Melcher Scholarship CSD, p. 1410. 

Awards ALA [Subcommittee] Isadore Gil- 
bert Mudge Citation RSD, p. 1425. 

Awards ALA [Subcommittee] John New- 
bery Medal CSD, p. 1410. 

Awards ALA [Subcommittee] Eunice Rock- . 


Grolier 


' well Oberly Memorial Award ACRL, p. 


1404. id 
Awards ALA [Subcommittee] Esther J.: ` 
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Piercy Award RTSD, p. 1429. 

Awards ALA [Subcommittee] Herbert 
Putnam Honor Fund Award, p. 1450. 
Award ALA [Subcommittee] Scarecrow 
Press Award for Library Literature, p. 
1450. - 

Awards ALA [Subcommittee] Trustee Ci- 
tations ALTA, p. 1399. 

Awards ALA [Subcommittee] Laura In- 
galls Wilder Medal CSD, p. 1410. 

Awards ALA [Subcommittee] H. W. Wil- 
son Company Library Periodical Award, 
p. 1451. 

Awards ALA [Subcommittee] H. W. Wil- 
son Library Recruitment Award, p. 1451. 
Awards Evaluation (ad hoc; advisory) 
AASL, p. 1392. 


Basic Buying List for Library Science Col- 
lections (ad hoc) LED-TS, p. 1420. 
Batchelder, Mildred L., Award Selection 
1970, p. 1408. 

Batchelder, Mildred L., Award Selection 
1971, p. 1408. 

Best Books for xong Adults YASD, p. 
1434. 

Beta Phi Mu inak LED, p. 1417. 
Bibliography ACRL-JCLS, p. 1408. 
Bibliography RSD, p. 1424. - 
Bibliography and Indexes RSD-HS, p. 1427. 
Bibliotherapy AHIL, p. 1406. 


Biological and Agricultural Index, p. 1426.. 


Bogle Memorial Fund LED, p. 1418. 

Book Awards, Exploratory Y ASD, p. 1434. 
Book Catalogs RTSD, p. 1428. - 

Book Catalogs RTSD [Subcommittee] Di- 
rectory of On-going Book Catalogs (ad 
hoc), p. 1428. 

Book Evaluation CSD, p. 1408. 

Book Re-evaluation CSD, p. 1408. 

Book Talks, One-minute, p. 1435. 
Bookbinding RTSD, p. 1428. — 
Bookdealer-library Relations 'RTSD-AS, p. 
1430. 

Bookstores and Book Distributors, Liaison 
with CSD, p. 1408. 

Books and Other Materials, Selection of, 
p. 1435. 

Books, Children’s Foreign, p. 1410. 


Books on Africa for.Children (advisory) © 


CSD, p. 1408. 

Boy Scouts of America (advisory) CSD, 
p. 1408. 

Brasilia, University of, Library Develop- 
ment, p. 1380.. 
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Budget Assembly, see Program Evaluation 
and Support, p. 1884. 

Budgeting, Accounting, and Costs LAD- 
LOMS, p. 1414. 

Buildings for College and University Li- 
braries LAD-BES, p. 1414. 

Buildings for Hospital, Institution, and 
Special Libraries LAD-BES, p. 1414. ` 
Bureau of Independent Publishers and 
Distributors (BIPAD) (advisory-educator 
panel; ad hoc) AASL, p. 1392. 

Business Reference Services RSD, p. 1424. 
Bylaws ASD, p. 1389. 

Bylaws AASL, p. 1392. 

Bylaws AHIL, p. 1406. 

Bylaws CSD, p. 1408. 

Bylaws ISAD, p. 1411. 

Bylaws PLA, p. 1421. 

Bylaws PLA-AFLS, p. 1422. 

Bylaws RTSD, p. 1428. 

Bylaws RTSD-AS, p. 1430. 

Bylaws RTSD-CCS, p. 1481. 

Bylaws RTSD-RLMS, p. 1431. 

Bylaws RTSD-SS, p. 1432. 

Bylaws YASD, p. 1434. . 

Bylaws, To Revise the JCLS (ad hoc) 
ACRL-JCLS, p. 1408. 

Bylaws, To Revise the SSS (ad hoc) ACRL- 
SSS, p. 1404. 


Canadian Library Association-ALA (joint), 
p. 1387. 

Catalog Use RSD, p. 1424. 

Cataloging, Descriptive, p. 1481. 
Cataloging of Children's Materials (ad 
hoe) RTSD-COCS, p. 1431. 

Cataloging Research and Organization, 
Machine Implications for, p. 1431. 

Catholic Library aad (joint), 
p. 1387. 

Centennial (ad dde) AASL, p. 1892. 
Centralized Processing RTSD, p. 1428. 


Chapter Relationships (special), p. 1378. 


Children's Book Council-ALA (joint), p 
1387. 
Children’s Books in Relation’ to Radio and 
Television CSD, p. 1408. 
Children's Books in Relation to Radio and. 
Television CSD. [Subcommittee] Bibliogra- 
phy CSD, p. 1408. i 
Children's Materials, Cataloging, p. 1481. 
Choice, Editorial ACRL, p. 1401. 
Circulation Control LAD-CSS, p. 1414. 
Civil Service PLA-AFLS, p. 1422. ' 
Collections, Library Science, see Basic 
Buying List for, p. 1420. 
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Collections, Special, National Planning of 

CSD, p. 1408. 

College and Research Libraries, Editorial 

ACRL, p. 1401. 

.' College and Universitiy. Libraries, Statis- 
. tics, p. 1415. 


College Libraries, Revisión of Standards, 
p. 1402. 

Commercial Processing Firms Directory 
RTSD, p. 1428. 


Common Concerns RSD/ASD, p. 1424. 
Communications RSD-HS, p. 1427. 
Community Use of Academie Libraries 
ACRL, p. 1401. 
Conference, see also Local Ausente 
p. 1898, 1409, 1434. 
Conference on Inter-library Communica- 
tion and Networks ISAD/AH other divi- 
sions (ad hoc), p. 1411. 
Conference Program ALTA, p. 1398. 
Conference Program RTSD, p. 1429. 
Conference Program RTSD-AS, p. 1430. 
Conference Program RTSD-CCS, p. 1481. 
Conference Program RTSD-RLMS, p. 1431. 
Conference Program RTSD-SS, p. 1432. 
Conference Program, Detroit 1970 ASD, p. 
1389. 
Conference Program, DERON 1970 AHIL, 
p. 1406. 

Conference Program, Detroit 1970 ALA, p. 
` 1878. 
Conference Program, Detroit ae 0 RSD, B. 
1424. 
Conference Program, Detroit 1970 RSD- 
HS, p. 1427. | 
Conference Program, - 
ASD; p. 1389. 
Conference Program, NEA 1970 AASL, p. 
1392. 
Conference Prosruün Planning, 
1970 AASL, p. 1392. 
Conference Program Planning ISAD, p. 
1411. 
Contern Program Planning ISAD [Sub- 
committee] Annual Conference, Dallas, 
1971, p. 1411. 
Conference Program Planning ISAD [Sub- 
committee] Annual Conference, Detroit 
1970, p. 1411. 
Conference Program Planning ISAD [Sub- 
committee] Special Institutes, p. 1411. 
Conference Program Planning ISAD [Sub- 
committee] Tutorials, p. 1411. 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, see 
American Federation of Labor, p. 1386. 
. Constitution and Holen ALA, p. 1378. 
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cany (special) 


Detro it 


Cooperation with Educational and Profes- 
sional Organizations (advisory) ACRL, p. 
1401. 

Cooperative Reference Services RSD, p. 


: 1425. 


Copyright, p. 1381. 
Curriculum, Education for Information 
Science & Automation, p. 1412. | 
Curriculum Materials, National List of, 
(ad hoc) RTSD-AS, p. 1480. 


Dana, John Cotton, Publicity Awards LAD- 


PRS, p. 1416. - 
Delhi, University of, Library Project, p. 
1380. 


Descriptive Cataloging R'TSD-CCS, p. 1431. 
Development CSD, p. 1409. 

Directory of On-going Book Catalogs, see 
Book Catalogs, p. 1428. 

Disadvantaged Child, Library Service to 
the CSD, p. 1409. .. 

Disadvantaged Child, Library Service to 
the [Subcommittee] Bibliography CSD,.p. 
1409. 

Disadvantaged, Education for Library Ser- 
vice'to the (ad hoc) LAD/LED, p. 1418. 
Disadvantaged, Library Service to the (co- 
ordinating) ALA, p. 1879. ` 

Disadvantaged, Library Service to the 
(special) ALTA, 1398. 

Disadvantaged Youth, Library Service for 
YASD, p. 1434. - 

Disadvantaged. Youth, Library Services for 


YASD [Subcommittee] |^ Neighborhood 
Centers and Community Organization ` 
YASD, p. 1434. 


Disadvantaged Youth, Library Services for . 
YASD [Subcommittee] Program e g res 
YASD, p. 1484. 

Disadvantaged Youth, Library Sareea for 
YASD [Subcommittee] Rural Youth, Ser- 
vice to Y ASD, p. 1434. 

Dissemination of Information ISAD, p. 
1411. 

Distinguished: Library Bec Award for 
School Administrators AASL, p. 1392. 
Dues, Feasibility of Withholding, p. 1882. - 
Duplicates Exchange une See p. 


. 1432. 


Economic Statis, Welfare, and Fringe 
Benefits LAD-PAS, p. 1416. 

Economic: Status, Welfare, and Fringe 
Benefits LAD-PAS t Salary . 


Goals LAD-PAS, p. 1416. 


' Editorial ALA, p. 1879. 
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Editorial ALA [Subcommittee] ALA Glos- 
sary of Library Terms ALA, p. 1379. 
Editorial ALA [Subcommittee] List of Pe- 
riodicals for Schools, K-12, Supplements 
ALA, p. 1879. 

Editorial ALA [Subcommittee] New Lists 
for School Libraries ALA, p. 1379. 
Editorial ALA [Subcommittee] Reviewing 
of Nonprint Material in The Booklist (ad- 
visory) ALA, p. 1379. 

Editorial ALA [Subcommittee] Vocational- 
technical Education lists ALA, p. 1879. 
Editorial Board ISAD, p. 1411. ‘ 
Education Index, p. 1426. . 

Election AASL, p. 1898. 

Election ALA, p. 1379. 
Elementary-kindergarten-nursery Educa- 
tion Service Bulletin Revision (ad hoe) 
AASL, p. 1393. 

Pitay Schools, Paperback Lists for, 
p. 1894. 

Eneselopäcdia Britannica School Library 
(advisory) AASL, p. 1892. 

Endowment Fund ALTA, p. 1398. 
Endowment, Trustees of the, p. 1355. 
Equipment LAD-BES, p. 1414. 
Equivalencies and Reciprocity, p 
Ethics, Code of LAD-PAS, p. 1416. 
European Subsection PLA-AFLS, p. 1423. 
Exceptional Children, Library Service to 
CSD, p. 1409. 

Extension Library Service ACRL-ULS, p. 
1404.. 


Financial’ Assistance for Library Educa- 
tion, Revision of LED, p. 1418. 

Friends of Libraries LAD- PRS, p. tere: 
Fringe Benefits, p. 1416. 


Genealogy RSD-HS, p. 1427. 

Glossary of Library Terms, p. 1879. 

Goals Award ALA, p. 1451. 

Goals for ASD, Committee To PRIME (ad 
hoc) ASD, p. 1390. 

Governor's Conferences ALTA, p. 1398. 
Grants ACRL, p. 1401. 

Grolier Grant AASL, p. 1393. 

Guidelines for. Personne! Working with 
Children and Young People in Special Situ- 
ations AHIL/AASL/CSD/Y ASD, p. 1406. 
Guidelines for Public Library Service to 
Institutions PLA/AHIL, p. 1406. 

Guides and Manuals, School Library (ad 
hoc) AASL, p. 1393. 


. 1418. 


nen aac Space Needs Exec. Bd., p. 
1855. 
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Instructional Materials 


Headquarters Visiting Exec. Bd., p. 1355. 
History, Oral (ad hoc) AASL, p. 1393. 
Honorary Members Exec. Bd., p. 1355. 
Hospital and Institutional Librarians, 
Education for LED, p. 1418. 

Hospital Library Standards, P. 1407. 


IBM Type Face ISAD (ad lioe). d . 1411. 
Improvement of School Library Programs 
AASL, p. 1898. 

Information Retrieval RSD, p. 1425. 
Information Science and Automation, Edu- 
cation for, LED/ISAD, p. 1412. 
Information Science and Automation, Edu- 
cation for LED/ISAD [Subcommittee] 
Curriculum, p. 1412. | 

Information Science and Automation, Edu- 
eation for LED/ISAD [Subcommittee] In- 
Service Training, p. 1412. 
Institution Libraries, see American Correc- 
tional Association, p. 1386. 

Instruction and Use ACRL-JCLS, p. 1408. 
Instruction and Use of Libraries ACRL/ 
AASL, p. 1401. i 
Instruction in the Use of' Libraries (ad 
hoe) AASL, p. 1393. 

Instruction in the Use of Libraries ALA, 
p. 1379. 

Instructional Materials AASL, p. 1393. 
Center ACRL- 
JCLS, p. 1403. 

Instructional Materials Study AASL, p. 
1393. | 
Insurance for Libraries LAD-LOMS, p. 
1415. 

Intellectual Freedom ALA, p . 1879. 
Intellectual Freedom ALA (Subcommittee) 
Intellectual Freedom ALTA, p. 1398. 
Interlibrary Communication and Networks, ' 
p. 1411. 

Interlibrary Cooperation PLA, p. 1421. 
Interlibrary Loan RSD, p. 1425. 
International Library School LED, p. 1418. 
International Relations ALA, p. 1380. 
International Relations ALA [Subcommit- 
tee] AID Italian Libraries (special) ALA, 
p. 1380. 

International Relations ALA [Subcommit- 
tee] International Relations AASL, p. 1393. 
International Relations ALA [Subcommit- 


. teé]International Relations ASL, p. 1396. 


International Relations ALA [Subcommit- 
tee] International Relations AHIL, p. 1406. 
International Relations ALA [Subcommit- 
tee] International Relations CSD, p. 1409. 
International Relations ALA [Subcommit- 
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^ tee] International Relations RTSD, p. 1429. 
c: International Relations ALA [Subcommit- 
3". tee] Japanese Libraries, Liaison with ALA, 


p. 1380. 


^^ International Relations’ ALA [Subeommit- 


| Mus tee] Panel on Uneseo ALA, p. 1380. 


International Relations ALA [Subcommit- 


, . tee] University of Brasilia Library De- 


velopment Project (advisory) ALA, p. 1380. 
International Relations ALA [Subcommit- 
tee] University of Delhi Library Project 
(advisory) ALA, p. 1380. ` T 
Investments Exec. Bd.; p. 1355. 

Italian Libraries, AID, p. 1880. 


2 japantsė Libraries, Liaison with, p. 1380. 


Jaycees “Good Reading” (advisory) CSD, 
p. 1409. 


Jaycees “Good Reading Program,” Com- 


mittee to the U.S. (special) ALA, p. 1380. 


“u, Jaycees “Good Reading” [Subcommittee] 


Book List CSD, p. 1409. 
J. Morris Jones-World .Book Encyclo- 
pedia-ALA Goals Award Jury, p. 1451. 


. Junior College Libraries, see American As- 


` American Federation of Labor, p. 1386. 

|. Law Collections, 
„and Poli. Sci., 

. Legislation ALA, p. 1380. ` 


' right, p. 1381. 


sociation of Junior Colleges, p. 1885. . 
Junior .College Libraries, Committee to 


* ' Study the: Needs of Private (ad' hoc) 


ACRL-JCLS, p. 1403. : 
Junior College Library Standards, p. 1402. 


Labor Groups, Library Service to, see 


Model ACRL-SSS-Law 
p. 1404, 
Legislation ALA [Subcommittee]: Copy- 


Legislation ALA [Subcommittee] Legisla- 


‘tion ASL, p. 1396. 
. Legislation ALA [Subcommittee] POE 
tion AASL, p. 1898. 


f ‘Legislation ALA [Subcommittee] Lepal 


tion ACRL, p. 1401. | 

Legislation ALA [Subcommittee] Legisla- 
lation AHIL, p. 1406. 

Legislation ALA [Subcommittee] Legisla- 
tive Liaison ALTA, p. 1398. 

Legislation ALA [Subcommittee] Legisla- 


tion LED, p. 1418. 


Legislation ALA [Subcommittee] Legisla- 


` tion PLA, p. 1421. 
" Legislation ALA [Subcommittee] Legisla- 


tion RTSD, p. 1429. 
Library Binding Institute 


Scholarship 
LED, p. 1418. # 
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Media Research LED-TS, p 


Library Education, Committee to the Office _ 


for (advisory) ALA, p. 1881. 

Library Education, Statisties, p. 1415. 
Library Journal List of Reference Books 
RSD, p. 1425. 

Library Materials Price Index, RTSD-AS, 
p.1430. - .- ; 
Library School Traveling Fellowship in 
the Technical Services RTSD/LED, p. 1418, 
1429. 

Library Services ACRL, p. 1402. 

Library Technology Program (advisory) 
ALA, p. 1381. | 

Library "Tools, Evaluation of CSD, p. 1409. 
Local Arrangements ACRL, p. 1402. 

Local Arrangements, Detroit 1970 AASL, 
p. 1898. 

Local. Arrangements, Detroit 1970 CSD, p.. 
1409. ` 

Local Arrangements, Detroit 1970 YASD, 
p. 1434. 

Local Hospitality, Detroit 1970 ALTA, p. 
1998. 


Magazine Evaluation CSD, p. 1409. 
Magazine Evaluation YASD. p. 1484. 
Magazine Evaluation YASD [Subcommit- 
tee] Periodicals List YASD, p. 1434. 
Mann, Margaret, Citation RTSD- CCS, p. 
1481. . 

Man asciint Collections (ad hoc) ACRL- 
RBS, p. 1408. | 

Manuscript Collections ACRL-RBS [Sub- 
committee] Standards, p. 1408. . 
Manuscript . Collections ACRL-RBS [Sub- : 
committee] Work Manual, p. 1408. | 
. 1420. | 
Melcher, Frederic G., rere p. 1410. 
Membership ALA, p. 1981. i 
Membership ALA [Subcommittee] Feasi- - 
bility: of Withholding Membership. Dues 
ALA p. 1882. ae 
Membership ALA [Subcommittee] Mem- 
bership ALTA, p. 1398. - . 
Membership ALA [Subcommittee] Mem- 
bership PLA-AFLS, p. 1423. . 
Membership ALA [Subcommittee] Round 
Table ALA, p. 1382. ` 


Membership. ALA [Subcommittee] Smith ' 


Proposal, .Subcommittee To Study ALA, p: 
1382. 

Membership ALA [Subcommittee] Student 
Membership, Subcommittee To Study ALA, 


| p. 1882. 


Metropolitan . Area Tiprety Service PLA, 
p. 1421.. 


oe ‘November 1989. 


Microform. Series, Editorial ACRL, p. 1402. 
Micropublishing Projects, p. 1429. 

Milam, Carl H., Memorial ALA, p. 1382. 
Minorities Groups in Library Books and 


Other Instructional Materials, Treatment 


of AASL, p. 1394. 

Model State Library Law ASL, p. 1396. - 

Monograph Series, Editorial ACRL, p. 1402. 
Mudge, Isadore Gilbert, Citation Ben p. 
1425. 


National ` Advisory Commission Report 
ASL, p. 1396. 
National Education Association ~ ALA 


(joint), p. 1888. 

National Library Week ALA, p. 1383. 
National Library Week ALA [Subcommit- 
tee] National Library Week ASD, p. 1390. 
National Library Week ALA [Subcommit- 
tee] National Library Week AASL, p. 1394. 
National Library Week ALA [Subcommit- 


tee] National Library Week. ALTA, p. 1399. . 


National Library Week ALA [Subcommit- 
tee] National Library Week LED, p. 1419. 
National Library Week ALA [Subcommit- 
tee] National Library Week YASD, p. 
1435. 

National Union Gatal p. 1480. ` " 
Neighborhood Centers and Community Or- 
ganizations Subcommittee, see Disadvan- 
taged Youth, Library Service for, p. 1484. 
New Directions for ALA, Activities Com- 
mittee on ALA, p. 1383. 

New Reference Tools RSD, p. 1425. 
Newbery-Caldecott Awards CSD, p. 1410. 
Nominating ASD, p. 1390. ` 
-Nominating AASL; p. 1394. 

Nominating ASL, p. 1396. 

Nominating ALA, p. 1467. 

‘Nominating ALTA, p. 1399. 

Nominating ACRL CLS, p. 1403. 
Nominating ACRL-JCLS, p. 1403. 
Nominating ACRL-RBS, p. 1404. 
Nominating ACRL-SSS, p. 1404. 
Nominating ACRL-SSS-Agr. ane Biol. Sei., 
p. 1404. . - 

‘Nominating ACRL-SSS-Art, p. 1404. 
‘Nominating ACRL-SSS-Law and Poli. Sci., 
p. 1404. 

Nominating ACRL-SSS-Slavic and, East 
European, p. 1404. 

Nominating ACRL-ULS, p. 1405. 
Nominating AHIL, p. 1406. 

Nominating CSD, p. 1410. 

Nominating ISAD, p. 1412. 

Nominating LAD, p. 1418. 
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Nominating LAD-BES, p. 1414. 
Nominating LAD-CSS, p. 1414. 
Nominating LAD-LOMS, p. 1415. 


Nominating LAD-PAS, p. 1416. 


Nominating LAD-PRS, p. 1416. 
Nominating LED, p. 1419. 

Nominating LED-TS, p. 1420. 

Nominating PLA, p. 1421. 

Nominating PLA-AFLS, p. 1423. 
Nominating RSD, p. 14265. 

Nominating RSD-HS, p. 1427. 

Nominating RTSD, p. 1429: 

Nominating, RTSD-AS, p. 14380. 
Nominating -RTSD-CCS, p. 1481. 
Nominating RTSD-RLMS, p. 1482. 
Nominating RTSD-SS, p..1432. 
Nominating YASD, p. 1485. 

Nonprint Material, Reviewing of in Book- 
list, p. 1879. 

Nonwestern Resources ACRL-CLS, p. 1403. 
Notable Books Council ASD, p. 1390. 


Oberly, Eunice Rockwell, Memorial Award, 
ACRL-SSS-Agr. and Biol. Sci., p. 1404. 
One-minute Book Talks Y ASD, p. 1435. 
Oral History, p. 1393. 

Organization ALA, p. 1383. 

Organization AHIL, p. 1406. 

Organization CSD, p. 1410. 

Organization ISAD, p. 1412. 

Organization LAD, p. 1413. 

Organization RTSD, p. 1429. 


"Organization and Activities LED, p. 1419. 


Organization and Activities RSD, p. 1425. 
Organization, Comparative tary LAD- 
LOMS, p. 1415. 

Organizations Serving the Child, Liaison 
with CSD, p. 1410. 

Orientation ASD/RSD, p. 1390. 
Orientation, Military. Library PLA-AFLS, 
p. 1423. 


Paperback Lists for Elementary Sehools: 
(ad hoe) AASL, p. 1394. 


Past Presidents RSD, p. 1425. 


Periodicals for Schools Kelp, 
1879. | 
Piercy, Esther J., Award RT8SD, P- 1429. 
Planning ASL, p. 1396. 

Planning ISAD, p. 1412. 

Planning RTSD, p. 1429. 

Planning and Action ACRL, p. 1402. 
Planning and Action LAD-CSS, p. 1414. 
Planning School Library Quarters LAD- 


List: of, 


- BES, p. 1414. 
. Policies Book Revision ALA, p. 1384. 
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|. Preconference Local Arrangements ACRL- 
RBS, p. 1404. 
. Preconference Planning (1970) ACRL- 


' i. TCLS, p. 1408. 
. . Preconference Program. ACRL-RBS, P- 


1404. 
. Procedures, Manual of. Y ASD, p. 1435. ` 

. Professional Relations AASL, p. 1394. 
Professional Status and Growth AASL, p. 


` 1894. 
Program and Arrangements PLA-AFLS, p. 


1423. 


ü Program and Budget ASD, p . 1890. 


h. Program and Budget: Development YASD, 


p. 1435. 

Program Evaluation and Budget ae 
sory) AASL, p. 1894. . 

Program Evaluation and Budget CSD, p. 


:- 1410. 


Program Evaluation and Budget RTSD, p. 
1429. 

Program Evaluation and Support ALA; P 
1384. 

Program Policy ASD, p. 1390. 
Programming ISAD, p. 1412. 


= Projects, Special AHIL, p. 1406. 


Projects, Special AHIL [Subcommittee] 
Resource Personnel in Hospital and Insti- 
tution and Related Fields AHIL, p. 1406.. ` 
Public Documents RSD/RTSD, p. 1426. 


‘Public Documents RSD/RTSD [Subeom-: 


mittee] To Draft a Study Proposal of State 
and Federal Documents (Special) RSD/ 
RTSD, p. 1426. 

Public Library Activities PLA, p 
Public Library, Statistics, p. 1415. 
Public Library Study PLA, p. 1422: . 
Publie Relations Liaison capeciay ALTA, 
p. 1399. 

Public Relations Serrit to Libraries 
LAD-PRS, p. 1417. 

Publications (advisory) ASD, p. 1390. 
Publications (advisory) ASD [Subcommit- 
tee] Study Discussion Program Guides 
Evaluation (special) ASD, p. 1390. 
Publications (advisory) AASL, p. 1894. 
Publications (advisory) AHIL, p. 1407. 
Publications (advisory) RSD, p. 1426. 
Publications ACRL, p. 1402. 

Publications ALTA, p. 1399. 

Publications LAD-PRS, p. 1417. 

> Publications . LAD-PRS [Subcommittee] 
- . Leaflets LAD-PRS, p. 1417. 

| Publications LED, p. 1419. 

Publications PLA, p. 1422. 

'Publications YASD, p. 1436. 
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. 1421. © 


. p. 1428. 


Publications Planning CSD, p. 1410. 


-Publications, Small Library, p. 1418. 


Publishers Liaison ASD, p. 1390. 
Publisher's Relations YASD, p.-1435. 
Publishing Board ALA, p. 1355. 


Reading Development, see BUD Book 
Publishers Council, p. 1385. ' 

Reading Guide Project, Evaluation (gpe- 
cial): ‘ASD, p. 1391. : | 
Reading Guide Project, Promolon (spe- 
cial) ASD, p. 1891. . : 
Reading Improvement for Adults ASD, p. 
1391. l 
Reading Improvement for Adults ASD 
[Subcommittee] Materials for the Spanish 
Speaking (special) ASD, p. 1391. ` 
Recruitment, Office (advisory) LAD, p. 
1413. ! 

Recruitment, Office for AEE LAD 
[Subcommittee] Materials LAD, p. 1413. | 
Reference Services, Statistics, p. 1415. 
Reprinting RTSD-AS, p. 1430. 

Research ALA, p. 1384. . | 

Research AHIL, p. 1407. 

Reséarch CSD, p. 1410. i 

Research LED, p. 1419.. 

Research YASD, p. 1485. 

Research, Media, p. 1429. 

Research, Policy and RTSD-AS, p. 1430. 
Research, Policy and RTSD-CCS, p. 1431. 
Research, Poliey and RTSD-CCS [Subcom- : 
mittee] . Machine Implications for. Cata- ` 
loging Research and Organization (ad 
hoc), p. 14831. . ' - 

Research, Policy and, RTSD-RLMS, p. 
1432. 


. Research, Policy and, RTSD-SS, p. 1432. 


Research [Subcommittee] Science Acquisi- - 


. tions Study (advisory) ALA, p. 1385. 


Resolutions AASL, p. 1395. 
Resolutions ALA, p. 1385. f 
Resource Personnel in Hospital, Institu- | 
tion, and Related Fields, p. 1406. 
Resources RTSD, p. 1429. w 
Resources RTSD [Subcommittee] Micro: 


publishing Projects, p. 1429. 


Resources RTSD [Subcommittee] Nain: 
Union Catalog (ad hoc), p. 1430 l 
Rural Youth, Services to, p. 1434. 


Salary Goals, p. 1416. 


Scholarship and Awards LED, p. 1419. Nu. 
Scholarship Study (ad hoc). PLA-AFLS, ` 
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School Libraries, Editorial AASL, p. 1393. 
School Libraries, New Lists for, p. 1379. 
School Libraries, Urban, p. 1395. 

School Library Guides and Manuals, p. 
1393. 

School Library Manpower Project (advi- 
sory; ad hoc) AASL, p. 1394. 

School Library Programs, Improvement of, 
p. 1398. | 
School Library, Statistics, p. 1415. 

Science Acquisition Study, p. 1385. 

Science and Technology Reference Services 
RSD, p. 1426. 

Section Development PLA-AFLS, p. 1423. 
Selection of Books and Other Materials 
YASD, p. 1485. 


- Selection of Books and Other Materials 


YASD [Subcommittee] Theater, Outstand- 
ing, Revision of YASD, p. 1435. 
Selection of Foreign Children's DOES CSD, 
p. 1410. 

Selection Policies, Practices, and "Bloc 
dures, Adult Materials (special) ASD, p. 
1391. 

Self-study (ad hoc) AASL, p. 1395. 

Slides Project Y ASD, p. 1435. 

Small Libraries Publications LAD, p. 1418. 
Smith Proposal, see Membership, p. 1382. 
Social Studies in World Affairs (ad hoc) 
AASL, p. 1395. 

Spanish Speaking, Materials for, p. 1391. 
Special Projects ACRL-J CLS, p. 1408. 
Staff Development LAD-PAS, p. 1416. 
Standards ALA, p. 1385. 

Standards PLA, p. 1422. 

Standards [Subcommittee] Costs of Public 
Library Service—1969 PLA, p. 1422. 
Standards RSD, p. 1426. 

Standards and Accreditation ACRL, . p. 
1402. . 

Standards and Accr editstion ACRL [Sub- 
committee] Revision of the ALA Standards 


for ‘College Libraries (ad hoc) ACRL, p. 


1402. 

Standards and Accreditation ACRL [Sub- 
committée] Standards, Revision of Junior 
College Library (ad hoc) ACRL, p. 1402. 
Standards Development (special) ASD, p. 
1391. ' 

Standards for Accreditation, see Accredita- 
tion, p. 1377. 

Standards for Undergraduate Proteins in 
Librarianship, see Accreditation, p. 1377. 
Standards, Hospital Library AHIL, p. 1407. 


- Standards Implementation AASL, p. 13965. 


Standards; Library System ISAD, p. 1412. 
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Standards, Manuscript Collections, p. 1403. 
Standards Review and Revision (ad hoc) ' 
AASL, p. 1895. I 
Standards, University Library, see Associ- 
ation of Research Libraries, p. 1387. 
Starter List for New Book Collections, 
PLA, p. 1422. 

State and Federal Documents, Study Pro- 
posal, p. 1426. 


' State and Regional Library Associations, 


Relations with ASD, p. 1391. 

State Assembly Planning AASL, p. 1395. 
State Associations ALTA, p. 1399. 

State Libraries, Statistics, p. 1415. 

State Libraries Trustees of (special) 
ALTA, p. 1899. 

State Library Personnel, 
ASL/LED, p. 1396. 
Statistics Coordinating LAD-LOMS, p. 
1415. 

Statisties for College and University Li- 
braries LAD-LOMS, p. 1415. 

Statistics for Library Education LAD- 
LOMS, p. 1415. 

Statistics for Publie Libraries LAD-LOMS, 
p. 1415. 

Statistics for Reference Services LAD- 
LOMS, p. 1415. 

Statistics for School Libraries LAD-LOMS, 
p. 1415. - 


Education of 


‘Statistics for State Libraries LAD-LOMS, 


p. 1415. 

Statistics for Technical Services 
LOMS, p. 1415. 

Steering ACRL-CLS, p. 1408. 
Steering ACRL-ULS, p. 1405. 
Student Library Assistants AASL, p. 1395. 
Student Membership, p. 1382. 


LAD- 


Study Discussion Program Guides Evalu- 


ation, p. 1390. 

Subject Analysis and Organization of Li- 
brary Materials RTSD-CCS, p. 1431. 
Supportive Library Staff, ees Pro- 
grams for LED, p. 1419.. 

Surveys, Library ACRL, p. 1402. 


Technical Services Costs RTSD, p. 1430. 
Technical Services, Statistics, p. 1415. 
Telefacsimile RTSD-RLMS, p. 1432. - 
Television Y ASD, p.'1435.- 

Training, In-service, Information Science 
and Automation, p. 1412. 

Trustee Citation ALTA, p. 1399. 

Trustee, State Libraries, p. 1399. 
Trusteeship, Committee To Study the In- 
stitution of (special) ALTA, p. 1399. 
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"Unesco, Panel on, p. 1880.. 


- , 4, Universal Numbering System for Library 


Materials RTSD/ISAD, p. 1412. 

Urban School Libraries (ad hoc) AASL, 
p. 1895. ' - 

Urban Universities Library ACRL-ULS, p. 


5. 1408. 


Vacationalitechitienl Education ‘Lists, p. 
A 
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Welfare and Fringe Benefits, p. 1416. 
Wilder, Laura Ingalls, Award, p. 1410. 
Wilson Indexes RSD, p. 1426. 

Wilson Indexes RSD [Subcommittee] Bio- 
logical and Agricultural Index (special) 
RSD, p. 1426. 

Wilson Indexes RSD [Subcommittee] Edu- 
eation Index (special) RSD, p. 1426. 


Young Adult Lists, Clearing House for | 
YASD, p. 1485. D> B 
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ALA Committees 





Committees which are created by the Ex- 
ecutive Board, Council, and the president 
are designated as ALA Committees. The 
Constitution provides for several types of 
committees: advisory, standing, special 
(limited to 2 years), interdivisional, and 
joint. (See Bylaws, Article IX.) 


Academic Librarians, Status of California 
State College Librarians 

To look into the problems referred to the 
Executive Board by CLA and to report 


. recommendations. 
Chmn., ROBERT B. DOWNS, Univ. of Illinois 


L., Urbana; A. L. MC NEAL, PHILIP J. MC- 
NIFF; staff liaison, DAVID H. CLIFT. 


Accreditation 

To be responsible for the Sei of the 
acereditation program of ALA and to de- 
velop and formulate standards of education 
for librarianship for the approval of the 
Council. 


Chmn., ROBERT E. LEE, Kansas State Tchrs. 
Coll., 
BECHANAN | (1970); MARGARET E. MONROE 
(1970); KENNETH E. VANCE (1971); SISTER 
PETER CLAVER (1972); F. WILLIAM SUMMERS 


. (1973); ELIZABETH FERGUSON (1974) ; staff 


liaison, AGNES L. REAGAN. 


subcommittees 


‘Standards for X ceseditntiun, To Consider 


Revision of. Chmn., RUSSELL E. BIDLACK, 
Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor 48104; MISS 
PAGE ACKERMAN ; MRS. SUSANNA ALEXANDER; 
MRS. PAULINE ATHERTON; RICHARD L. DARL- 
ING; ROBERT E. LEE; MARGARET E. MONROE; 
SAMUEL ROTHSTEIN; HAROLD W.: TUCKER; 
staff liaison, AGNES L. REAGAN. 


Standards for Undergraduate Programs 
in Librarianship, To Consider Revision of. 
Chmn., MRS. SARA SRYGLEY, Florida State 
Univ., "Tallahassee 32306; GENEVIEVE CASEY; 
JACK DALTON; ELIZABETH FERGUSON; RUTH 
M. HENDRICKSON; JAMES HUMPHRY M; 


MARGARET RUFSVOLD ; STILLMAN K. eee: 
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(1970); MR 
~ ROBERT D. FRANKLIN (1971); GUSTAVE A. 


Emporia 66802 (1972); H. GORDON 


KENNETH E. VANCE; staff liaison, AGNES L. 
REAGAN. 


ALA Centennial Action 

An action committee authorized by the Ex- 
ecutive Board at the 1969 Annual Confer- 
ence; functions to be approved. I 


To be appointed; staff liaison, DAVID H. 


CLIFT. 


American Educational Publishers Insti- 
tute, Committee to 

To consider relationships between the ALA 
and the AEPI on problems and programs of 
mutual interest and make recommendations 
to appropriate units within the 2 organiza- 
tions. 


‘Chmn., WILLIAM S. DIX, Princéton Univ. L., 


Princeton, NJ 08540 (1970) ; DAVID H. CLIFT 

(ex officio); 
MRS. BETTY TORRICELLI (1970); 
HARRER (1971) ; MRS. LUELLA HIGLEY (1971). ` 


Appointments 

Chmn., pres.-elect MRS. LILLIAN M. BRAD- 
SHAW, Dallas P.L., 1954 Commerce Street, 
Dallas, TX 75201; pres.-elect of “divisions: 
ASD, PETER HIATT; AASL, ROBERTA YOUNG; 
ASL, PHILIP S. OGILVIE; ACRL, ANN C. ED- 
MONDS; AHIL, WILLIAM T. HENDERSON; 
ALTA, MRS. ALICE IHRIG; CSD, MARY E. LED- 
Lig; ISAD, RICHARD DEGENNARO; LAD, 
JAMES H. RICHARDS, JjR.; LED, LEROY 
CHARLES MERRITT; PLA, ANDREW GEDDES; 
RSD, JOHN MCGOWAN;. RTSD, W.. CARL 
JACKSON; YASD, MRS. MARY ANN HANNA; 
Eu aion, DAVID H. CLIFT. 


Audiovisual] 

To study and promote the use of all media 
and materials of an audiovisual nature as 
they are related to libraries; to cooperate 
with other agencies having similar func- 
tions. 


Chmn. to be appointed; RALPH EMERICK 
(1970) ; HARRIETT GENUNG (1970) ; FRANCES 
HATFIELD (1970) ; GERALD B. HUBBLE (1970) ; 
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KATHERINE LORD OBREN  : 


R. JAYNE CRAVEN (1971); MICHAEL H. RAN- 
DALL (1971); Cons. for Broadcasting, VIR- 
GINIA MATHEWS; Staff liaison, RUTH 
WARNCKE. l l 


subcommittees 

Booklist Film Review. SANDRA R. ABRAMS, 
DOROTHY LYNCH, VIOLET F. MYER, OCTAVIO 
NODA. l 


Film Showings Subcommittee, Detroit 
Conference. To be appointed. ` 
Motion Picture Preview. Chmn., WILLIAM 
J. SLOAN, Donnell L. Center, 20 W. 53rd St., 
New York, NY 10019; MARY C. HATCH; 
LODA HOPKINS; GERALD D. MC DONALD; DNE 
OWEN, HOBERT SHEEHAN. 


Awards 

To be responsible for recommendations on 
all policies relating to awards to be made 
or sponsored by ALA. The committee shall 
review periodically the appropriateness of 
existing awards; shall recommend modifica- 
tion, elimination, or suspension of existing 
awards; and shall make recommendations 
with respect to all new awards proposed. 
The committee shall coordinate the work of 
juries, appointed to select recipients of 
general ALA awards, arrange for the pre- 
sentation of these awards, and shall coordi- 
nate the awards programs of the various 
ALA divisions. For details on awards and 
their juries, see special section “1970 ALA 
Awards, Citations, and Scholarships,” 
pp. 1446-51. 


Chmn., SPENCER G. SHAW, The Nassau L. 
Sys., Roosevelt Field, Garden City, NY 
11530 (1970); SR. LAURETTA MC CUSKER, O.P. 
(1970); CARLTON C. ROCHELL (1970); 
MARIAN SANNER (1970); MRS. VIRGINIA G. 
YOUNG (1970); ROBERT F. DELZELL (1971); 
RAYMOND :W.. FRANTZ, JR.. (1970); staff 
liaison, MRS. JUDITH F. KRUG. 


Chapter Relationships (special) 

To work toward closer relationships be- 
tween ALA and its chapters in order to 
bring about improvement in joint. efforts 
to improve and promote library service 
through increased effectiveness of  pro- 
gramming and operations. 


Chmn., JOHN F. ANDERSON, P.L., San Fran- 
cisco, CA 94102; MARIE A. DAVIS; H. G. 
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JOHNSTON; MRS. ELIZABETH B. MANN; 
CHARLES E. REID; VIRGINIA L. ROSS; HEART- 
SILL H. YOUNG; staff liaison, RUTH 
WARNCKE. . 


Conference Program 


To consist of the president, the Ist vice- 


president, the presidents of the divisions, 
the executive director of the Association, 
and 3 members-at-large with staggered 
terms together with such other members as 
the committee may wish to add. To plan - 
programs for the general sessions of the 
annual conferences; to insure, insofar as 
practicable, that the content of all program 
meetings of divisions, sections, round tables ` 
and committees, together with the general 
sessions, present an integrated conference 
program with a minimum of duplication. 


For Detroit 1970. ALA pres., WILLIAM S. 
DIX, Princeton Univ. L., NJ 08540; ALA 
pres.-elect, MRS. LILLIAN M. BRADSHAW, P.L., 
Dallas, TX 75201; ALA exec. dir., DAVID H. 
CLIFT, ALA Headquarters. Presidents of 
ALA Divisions: ASD, MRS. HELEN H. LY- 
MAN; AASL, JOHN ROWELL; ASL, NETTIE 
B. TAYLOR; ACRL, PHILIP J. MC NIFF; AHIL, 
M. JEAN PAIGE; ALTA, MRS. DOROTHY S. MC- ` 


. ALLISTER; CSD, ISABELLA JINNETTE; ISAD, 


ROBERT M. HAYES; LAD, JULIUS R. CHIT- ` 
WooD; LED, CORA PAUL BOMAR; PLA, JUNE 
E. BAYLESS; RSD, MRS. MARGARET KNOX 
GOGGIN; RTSD, W. CARL JACKSON; YASD, 


ELAINE SIMPSON. Members-at-large: JOVIAN 


LANG, O.F.M. (1970); MRS. ELIZABETH E. 
HAMER (1971); THEODORE WALLER (1972). 
Staff liaison, RUTH WARNCKE. 


Conservation of Library Materials Manual 
(advisory) LTP 

Chmn., HAROLD TRIBOLET, Extra Bindery 
Dept., R. R. Donnelley and Sons, Chicago 
60616; H. RICHARD ARCHER; PAUL N. BANKS; 
MARGARET C. BROWN; VERNER W. CLAPP; 
RICHARD W. LUCE; STEWART P. SMITH; COL- 
TON STORM; ALA staff liaison, FORREST F. 
CARHART, JR. f 


Constitution and Bylaws 


Chmn., ALEX LADENSON, Chicago P. La. 78." 


E. Washington St, Chicago, IL 60602 
(1970); MISS FREDDY SCHADER (1971); staff 
LIAM D. MURPHY (1970); EDWARD F. SINTZ 
(1970); MISS FREDDY SCHADER (1971); staff 


liaison, MRS. MIRIAM L. HORNBACK. 


November 1969 





Disadvantaged, Coordinating Committee on 
Library Service to the 

To gather information concerning activities 
of all ALA units involved in developing and 
promoting expanded programs of library 
service to the disadvantaged; to propose, 
coordinate, and evaluate various Associa- 
tion activities to insure maximum effective- 
ness; to suggest further areas of Associa- 
tion involvement to the appropriate units 
of the Association for their action and 
implementation; and to develop and pro- 
mote programs of action cutting across unit 
lines. 


Chmn., KEITH DOMS, Free L., Philadelphia, 
PA 19103; VINCENT ACETO; GEORGE ALFRED; 
JOHN AXAM; MEREDITH BLOSS; MRS. DORO- 
THY CORRIGAN; VIRGINIA MATHEWS; MRS. 
FAITH MURDOCH; DOMINIC A. PERSEMPERE; 
JOHN E. SCOTT; MRS. BROOKE SHELDON; 
staff liaison, RUTH WARNCKE. 


Editorial 

Chmn., DONALD E. WRIGHT, P.L., Evanston, 
IL 60201 (1970); RAYMOND HOLT (1970); 
PHYLLIS HOCHSTETTLER (1971); WARREN B. 
KUHN (1971); NETTIE B. TAYLOR (1971); 
corresponding member, CLIFFORD CURRIE, 
Canadian L. Assn.; staff liaison, PAULINE 
CIANCIOLO. 


subcommitees 

Reviewing of Nonprint Material in The 
Booklist (advisory). Chmn., ELENORA ALEX- 
ANDER, Houston Indp. Sch. Dist, Houston, 
TX 77002; RALPH EMERICK (1970) ; EUGENE 
FRIESE (1970); TERESA J. DOHERTY (1971); 
LILA HEASLEY (1972); staff liaison, PAUL 
BRAWLEY. 


ALA Glossary of Library Terms. Chran., to 
be appointed; VINCENT ACETO, ALICE E. MC- 
KINLEY, ALLEN B. VEANER; staff liaison, 
PAULINE CIANCIOLO. 


New Lists for School Libraries. Chmn., 
ELEANOR AHLERS, Univ. of Washington, 
Seattle 98105; LEILA DOYLE; MRS. MARY 
FRANCES JOHNSON; ANNE KINCAID; DORO- 
THY MC GINNISS; TRAVIS TYER; 1 to be ap- 
pointed; staff liaison, MRS. JEANETTE 
SWICKARD. 


List of Periodicals for Schools, K-12, Sup- 
plements. Chmn., MARIAN H. SCOTT, Rutgers 
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. Univ, New Brunswick, NJ 08903; MRS. 


IRENE K. LOGSDON; MRS. LILLIAN SHAPIRO; 
MRS. BETTY TORRICELLI; 1 to be appointed; 
staff liaison, MRS. JEANETTE SWICKARD. 


Vocational-Technical Education Lists. 
Chmn., HAROLD YOUNG, Washtenaw Com- 
munity Coll, Ann Arbor, MI 48107; LEILA 
A. DOYLE; SHIRLEY EDSALL; JOAN L. FOLEY; 
MRS. MARY FRANCES KENNON JOHNSON; 
DOROTHY MCGINNISS; JOHN ROWELL; MRS. 
DELLA THOMAS; staff liaison, PAULINE CIAN- 
CIOLO. 


Election 

To be appointed from nominations from the 
folowing divisions: AASL, ACRL, ALTA, 
ASD, CSD, ISAD, RSD; staff liaison, LE- 
ROY J. GAERTNER. 


Instruction in the Use of Libraries 
To review on- a continuing basis activities 
within ALA on instruction in the use of 
libraries and to coordinate them with the 
activities of other agencies; to recommend 
activities to the appropriate units of ALA 
and to encourage their implementation; to 
coordinate these activities within the As- 
sociation; to conduct studies or promote 
research of more than divisional concern; 
and to act as a clearinghouse for informa- 
tion on significant programs of instruc- 
tion. | 


Chmn., HELEN M, BROWN, Wellesley College 
L., Wellesley, MA 02181 (1971); MARVIN E. 
WRIGHT, JR. (1970); MRS. JEAN A. COLEMAN 
(1971); MRS. EILEEN CONLON (1971) ; RALPH 
E. MCCOY (1971); staff liaison, AGNES L. 
REAGAN. l 


intellectual Freedom 

To recommend such steps as may be neces- 
sary to safeguard the rights of library 
users in accordance with the Bill of Rights 
of the United States and the Library Bill 
of Rights as adopted by the ALA Council. 


Chmn., EDWIN CASTAGNA, Enoch Pratt Free 
L. Baltimore, MD 21201 (1970); ALEX P. 
ALLAIN (1970); HOMER L. FLETCHER (1970) ; 
MRS. MARY HANNA (1970); EILEEN F. NOO- 
NAN (1970); E. CASWELL PERRY (1970); 
MILTON BYAM (1971); DAVID COHEN (1971); 
MRS. HELEN L. KREIGH (1971); ELI M. OBO- 
LER (1971); 1 to be appointed; staff liaison, 
MRS. JUDITH F. KRUG. 
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International Relations 


; ^ To promote the exchange of librarians be- 


.tween this and other countries; to. encour- 


^. “age and facilitate the use of library and 


bibliographie techniques and knowledge 
throughout the world; to assist in the ex- 


`. change of professional information, ideas 
. ` ` and literature between this and other coun- 


. tries;. i9 coordinate the activities of other 
` units | of the Association within this field. - 


Chmn., EMERSON GREENAWAY, 97 E. Bellsmill 
' Rd., Philadelphia, PA 19118 (1971) ; THOMAS 
` BUCKMAN (1970); VIRGINIA HAVILAND 
(1970); DAVID HOFFMAN (1971); ALBERTA 
LETTS (1971); ROBERT VOSPER (1971); staff 
liaison, DAVID G. DONOVAN. 


- 


Subtomnitices 

AID Italian Libraries Cead. Chmn., 
= ARTHUR HAMLIN, Temple Univ., Philadel- 
,.phia, PA; PAUL BANKS; DOUGLAS BRYANT; 
VERNER CLAPP; EDWARD FREEHAFER ; RICHARD 
LOGSDON; JOHN LORENZ; JAMES ‘MACK; 
. ANNE V. MARINELLI; EUGENE POWER; JAMES 


^ SKIPPER; HAROLD TRIBOLET ; ROBERT VOSPER ; 


LEO WEINS. 


^. Japanese Libraries, Liaison With. Chmn., 
THOMAS R. BUCKMAN, Northwestern Univ., 
. Evanston, IL; DOUGLAS W. BRYANT;. MR. 
YUKIHISA SUZUKI; RAYNARD. €C: SWANK; 
WARREN TSUNEISHL ` 


s Panel on Unesco.. Chmn., JOHN G. LORENZ, 
- L. of Congress, Washington, DC 20540 
(1970); SCOTP ADAMS (1970); VERNER W. 


` 7 CLAPP (1970); J. PERIAM DANTON (1970); 


RICHARD L. DARLING (1970) ; SARA I. FENWICK 
(1970); JOHN C. FRANTZ (1970); HOYT R. 
GALVIN (1970); MORRIS A. GELFAND (1970) ; 
DONALD F. JAY (1970); IRVING LIEBERMAN 
(1970) ; MARTIN H. SABLE (1970); NASSAR 
SHARIFY (1970); MARIETTA D. SHEPARD 
(1970); JOHN SHERROD (1970); JAMES E. 


'/ SKIPPER (1970). Ex officio: THOMAS R. BUCK- 


. MAN, IRC member; . WILLIAM S. Dix, ALA 
pres.; DAVID G. DONOVAN, IRO dir.; EMERSON 
GREENAWAY, IRC chmn.; VIRGINIA HAVILAND, 
IRC member; ` DAVID HOFFMAN, IRC mem- 
ber; ALBERTA LETTS, IRC: ‘member ;' JAMES 
MARVIN, IRRT chmn.; ROBERT G. VOSPER, 
‘nominee for U.S. National Commission and 


> | 
75 CIRC member. ,. 
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University of Brasilia Library. Develop- 


ment Project (advisory). Chmn., CHARLES 


F. GOSNELL, New York Univ. L., Washing- 


ton Square, New York, NY; DAVID H. CLIFT; 


_ MORRIS GELFAND; NEAL HARLOW; MARION A. 


MILCZB WERT: 


University of Delhi Library Project (ad- 
visory). Chmn., LAURENCE J. KIPP, Baker 
L. Harvard Grad. Sch. of Business Admin., 
Cambridge, MA; JACK DALTON; ALBERTA 


J aycees “Good Reading" Program, Special 
Committee to the U.S. 


To cooperate and to explore carefully the | 


intent of the Project; to analyze, investigate 
and compare the possibilities of the broader 
program; and to keep the Executive ros 
informed. š : 


Chmri, MRS. MAY H. EDMONDS, Miami P.L., 


Miami, FL 33132; MRS. DELMA HB. BATTON; — 


CHARLES.O'HALLORAN ; MRS. ELIZABETH LOCK- 
HART; MRS. LOUANE NEWSOME; JOHN H. 
EEBENACK ; staff liaison, RUTH W. TARBOX. 


Legislation 


To have full responsibility for the Aseocia- f 


tion’s total legislative program on all levels 
— federal, state, and local. To recommend 
legislative policy and programs for Council 
approval and to take the necessary steps for 
implementation. ‘To protest any legislation 
or. executive policy adversely affecting li- 
braries. To seek rulings and interpreta- 


welfare and development of libraries. To 
represent the ALA before executive and 
legislative branches of government,as re- 
quired at all levels. To provide a forum 
within ‘ALA to gather information about 
needed legislation and to keep all units of 
the Association informed of the ALA legis- 
lative program. To direct the activities of ` 
all units of the Association in matters 


relating to legislation. 


Chmn., ARCHIE L. MC NEAL, Univ. of Miami, 
Box 8214, Coral Gables, FL 33124 (1970); 
SARA SRYGLEY (1970); 


ROGERS (1971); DAVID SABSAY (1971); 
SEPH SHUBERT (1971); staff Hason, cm 
MAINE KRETTEK. 


SMGE (969. 


HAROLD TUCKER 
‘(1970) ; CHARLES REID (1971); aids 


1 


Bes 


tions of laws and regulations affecting the ~- 


-x 


1 





subcommittee 

Copyright. Chmn., EDMON LÓW, bens of L. . 
Sci. Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor 48104; 
J OSEPH BECKER ; JOHN C. FRANTZ. - I 


Library Education, ‘Committee to the Of- 
fice for (advisory) 

To provide policy guidance to the Office for 
Library Education; to make recommenda- 
tions for priorities, direction, and emphasis 
in the program of the Office; and to work 
with the Office in stimulating needed As- 
sociation activities. in such related areas as 
recruitment, accreditation, and manpower 
utilization partieularly where these matters 
touch upon library training and education 
at any level. 


“a Chmn., RAYNARD C. SWANK, Sch. of Lnship., 


. Univ. of California, Berkeley 94720 (1970) ; 


8 members to be appointed; staff liaison,. 


LESTER ASHEIM. 


Library Technology Program (advisory) 
To. provide policy guidance, to evaluate the 
effectiveness of the program, and to make 

.recommendations for the direction and em- 
. phasis. as well as the Supporti of the pro- 
‘gram. 


Chmn., RALPH H. HOPP, Univ. of Minnesota 
_L.; Minneapolis 55455 (1971); MRS. SUSAN 
ARTANDI (1970); RICHARD DE GENNARO 
(1970); DON T. Ho (1970); MRS. MILDRED 
FRARY (1971); JAMES E. SKIPPER (1971); 
staff Soon; FORREST F. CARHART, JR. 


Membership 

` To establish general policies dud procedures 
for the solicitation of new ALA members 
and be responsible for the implementation 
- thereof, including the coordination of simi- 
lar activities of all units of the Asscciation, 
and to make recommendations concerning 
I membership dues. 


Chmn., MRS. ALLIE BETH MARTIN, Tulsa 
City/Cnty. L. Sys., Tulsa, OK 74103 (1970). 


Exec. comm. MRS. MINNIE LOU LYNCH 


(1970); DONNA MAE MATTHEWS (1971); 


- MRS. FRANCES L. NEEDLEMAN (1970) ; ELINOR 
YUNGMEYER (1970); JEAN LOUISE CONNOR 


- (1971); ROGER B. FRANCIS (1971). 


. Div. reps. LAD, CHARLES C. HERRICK (1971) ; 
_ ASD, MRS, HELGA H. EASON (1970); AFLS, 
. PATRICIA. REEVES (1970); CSD, R. GERALDINE 


Meo m. a -uman 


HALL (3970); ; ACRL, FRANCES KENNEDY 


(1970); LED, MYRL RICKING (1971) ; AHIL, 


MRS. HELEN HENDERSON (1971); ISAD, to 
be appointed (1971). PLA, HOWARD R. 
DOWNEY (1971); RTSD, MRS. JANE’ ROSS 
MOORE» (1971); RSD,. to be appointed 
(1971); AASL, BETTY. JO BUCKINGHAM 
(1970); ASL JACK SPEAR (1970); ALTA, 
MRS. NELL.LOOSE (1970) ; Y ASD, MRS. VIOLA 
BARRETT (1971). 


"d 


Regional reps. Region l-—Alaska, Idaho, — 


Montana, Orégon, Washington; OMAR BA- 
CON, Medford P.L. Medford, OR .97501 
(1970). 
CES HENSELMAN, Long Beach P.L, Long 
Beach, CA 90802 (1970). 


Region II—California; MRS. FRAN- `. 


Region III— _ 


Arizona, Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, : 


Oklahoma, Texas; 


vada, North Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, 
Wyoming; RUSSELL L. DAVIS, Utah St. L. 
Comm., Salt Lake City 84115 (1971). Region 


V— Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Wis-  - 


MRS. LUCILE BOYKIN, .^ '. 
Dallas P.L., Dallas, TX 75201 (1970). Re- . 
gion IV—Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, Ne- ' ~- 


consin; JOHN F. HERBST, JR., Metropolitan `. 


Jr. Coll. L., Kansas City, MO 64111 (1971). 


Region. VT ` Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, West | 


Virginia; RICHARD CHESKI, Columbus P.L., 
Columbus, OH 43215 (1971). 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mis- 
sissippi, 


South Carolina, North Carolina. 


Region VII— dE 


Tennessee, Virginia; HERBERT POOLE, Guil- 


ford Coll, Greensboro, NC 27401 (1971). 


Region VIII— Delaware, District of Colum- E 


bia, Maryland, New Jersey, Pennsylvania; -. 


MRS. ELIZABETH STONE, .Catholic Univ. of 
America, Washington, DC 20017 (1970). 
Region IX—New York; GUENTER A. JANSEN, 
Suffolk Coop.. L. Sys., 


land, Vermont; JACK W. BRYANT, Worcester 
P.L., Worcester, MA 01608 (1970). Region 


XI—Canada; CONRAD REITZ, Univ. of Wind- ` 


sor L., Windsor, Ont., Can. (1971). Region 


XII—Hawaii; DON W. MCNEIL, LeeWard: 


Bellport, NY 11781 . 
(1971). Region X — Connecticut, Maine, . ' ° 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Is- . 


Comm. Coll. L., Pearl City, HI 96782 (1971). `` 


State, provincial, and dist. chmn. Alabama, 
HENRY J. BLASICK (1971); Alaska, MRS. 


ISABELLE GALBRAITH (1970); Arizona, MAR- ' 


THA -FIREBAUGH (1971); Arkansas, .KATH- 
LEEN SHARP (1971); California, MRS. FRAN- 


CES HENSELMAN (1970); Black Gold Dis-: 
trict, MRS. MARJORIE LIPNEY (1970); Golden 


' Empire District, VERNON: G. LUST (1970); 
. Golden Gate District, EDEL RAITH (1970); 
. Mount Shasta District, WILLIAM W. HAVER- 
. STOCK (1970); Palomar District, MARY Bo- 
GAN (1971); Redwood - District, to be ap- 
" pointed (1970); Southern District, JAMES 
C. JACKSON (1970); Yosemite District, 
NELLE MINNICK. (1970);. Colorado, LAW- 
RENCE L. WEBBER (1971) ;. Connecticut, NO- 
LAN LUSHINGTON (1971); Delaware, ETHEL 
O'CONNOR (1971) ; District of Columbia, MRS. 
MARY FELDMAN (1970); Florida, L. W. WAL- 
KER (1971); Georgia, LILA RICE (1971); 
Hawai, DON W. MCNEIL (1971); Hawai, 
to be appointed (1971); Kauai, to be ap- 
pointed (1971); Maui, to be appointed 
(1971); Oahu, to be appointed (1971); 
Idaho, ROBERT ENSLEY (1971); Illinois, MRS. 
EDNA HOLLAND (1971); Indiana, ROBERT D. 
woop (1970); Iowa, J. MAURICE TRAVILLIAN 
(1971); Kansas, MRS. MARJORIE WILLIAMS 


(1970); Kentucky, MRS. SUE ELLEN KIRK. 


(1971); Louisiana, RICHARD COLQUETTE 
(1970) ; Maine, HENRY C. BOURGEOIS (1971) ; 
. Maryland, NANCY MEIER (1971); Massa- 
` | ehusetts, WARREN E. WATSON (1970) ; Michi- 
"gan, MRS. JUANITA ZIEGLER OAS (1970); 
Minnesota, MARGARET M. MULL (1970) ; Mis- 


-'. gissippi, GEORGE R. LEWIS (1971); Missouri, 


MARTHA MAXWELL (1970); Montana, RICH- 
ARD W. LUCE (1971); Nebraska, MRS. JANE 
. POPE GESKE (1970); Nevada, MRS. JOYCE 
BALL (1970); New Hampshire, STELLA 
SCHECKTER (1970); New Jersey, ROBERT H. 
STAPLES (1970); New Mexico, NORRIS K. 
MAXWELL (1970); New York, GUENTER A. 
JANSEN (1971); Brooklyn, THOMAS J. 
TENNYSON (1971); Buffalo, MARTIN LEWIN 
(1970); Elmira, RONALD RUCKER (1971); 
Long Island, PETER W. MARTIN (1971) ; Man- 


hattan and Bronx, SALLY HELFMAN (1970); 


Mid Hudson; PATRICK J. SWEENEY (1971); 
North Country, GLENN S. MALLISON .(1971) ; 


. Queens, WILLIAM VANDER LINDEN (1971); 


Rochester, MARY VANDERVEN (1970); Sche- 
nectady, JULIETTE BRYSON (1970); Southern 
Adirondack, MRS. MARY JOAN EGAN (1971); 
Utica, LOIS M. DECHERT (1971); Westches- 


ter, WILLIAM H. VAN BRAAM (1970); North 


Carolina, to be appointed (1971); North 
. Dakota, MRS. LEONE MORRISON (1970); 
` Ohio, JOSEPH BANA (1971); Oklahoma, MRS. 
VIRGINIA COLLIER (1970); Oregon, to be ap- 
pointed (1970); Pennsylvdnia, MRS. IVY 

BAYARD -(1970); Rhode Island, DOROTHY W. 
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Student Membership, 


BUDLONG (1970); South Carolina, DR. H. 
JOANNE HARRAR (1971); South Dakota, 
HELEN HOYT (1970); Tennessee, MRS. IRMA . 
HARLAN (1970); Texas, MRS. ANN BOWDEN 
(1970); Utah, A. DEAN LARSEN (1970); 
Vermont, GLENDORA HALL (1971); Virginia, 
MILLER BOORD (1971); Washington, SUSAN 
F. TAIT (1971); West Virginia, NICHOLAS 
WINOVICH (1970); Wisconsin, EUGENE MC- 
LANE (1971); Wyoming, MRS. MARY READ - 
ROGERS (1971); Canada, CONRAD REITZ 
(1971); Alberta, to be appointed (1971); 
British Columbia; RONALD HAGLER (1970); 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan, MISS N. J. 
SIEMENS (1970);- New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, Prince Edward Island, and New- 
foundland, to be appointed (1971); Ontario, 
MRS. EMILY ZIPLANS ur Quebec, to be 
appointed ud 15. 


subeorimittees 

Round Table. Chn., PHILIP §. OGILVIE, 
North Carolina State L.: Raleigh 27602; 
ALHRT, WAYNE SHIRLEY; ERT, ELIZABETH 
A. GEISER; IRRT, DAVID T. WILDER; JMRT, 
JAMES M, O'BRIEN; RTLSB, MRS. FLORENCE 
GRANNIS; LRRT, JAMES KRIKELAS; SORT, 
ANN NEWMAN. 


Smith Proposal Subcommittee To Study. 
Chmn.,‘MRS. MINNIE LOU LYNCH, 404 E. 6th 
Ave., Oakdale, LA 71463; MRS. FRANCES L. 
NEEDLEMAN; MRS. BARBARA SLANKER; ELI- 
NOR .YUNGMEYER. 


Subcommittee To 
Study. Chmn., H. THEODORE RYBERG, Univ. 
of South Florida, Tampa 33620; JOSEPH L. 
MAPES; EDWARD S. MOFFAT; MRS. ELIZABETH 
STONE. 


Feasibility. of Withholding Membership 
Dues. Chmn., GUENTER A. JANSEN, Suffolk 
Coop. L. System, Bellport, NY 11781; ROB- 
ERT L. GITLER; C. LAMAR WALLIS; cons., RAY- 
MOND C. GRANBERG. 


Carl H. Milam Memorial 

To recommend suitable disposition of con- 
tributions toward a memorial -to the. late 
CARL H. MILAM. 


Ad hoc group: ESSAE M. CULVER; KEYS D. 
METCALF; RALPH MUNN; MARY U. ROTH- 
ROCK; RALPH A. ULVELING; staff liaison, © 
DAVID H. CLIFT., I 


Novémber 1969. 


National Library Week : 

To recommend and implement policies for 
ALA’s participation in National -Library 
Week, maintain close relationships with the 
NLW Steering Committee, and establish 
communieation with and aid to the Divi- 
sions in their participation in NLW ac- 
tivities. 


Chmn.; HELEN M. MILLER, State L., Boise, 
ID 83706 (1971); DUANE F. JOHNSON 
(1970); JOSEPHINE NEIL (1970); DAVID L. 
REICH (1970); MRS. JEAN BADTEN WIEMAN 
(1971); MRS. C’CEAL COOMBS (1971); HAR- 
OLD G. MOREHOUSE (1971); staff liaison, 
RUTH WARNCKE. 


NLW state exec. dirs. AL, ELBERT WATSON; 
AK, to be appointed; AZ, MICHAEL R. MO- 
Loso; AR, MRS. GENE HOWE; CA, JAMES W. 
BUCKLEY; CT, DR. EVELYN ROBINSON: DE, 
'to be appointed; DC, BRIAN AVENY; FL, 
PATRICIA BROAD; ID, WALTER T. MC CAULEY; 
IL, ANTHONY W. MIELE; IN, STEVE SUCKOW; 
KS, HELEN. KRAMER; KY, CHARLES -HINDS; 
LA, MRS. EDGAR N. HEMPHILL; ME, HENRY 
BOURGEOIS; MD, to be appointed; MA, 
STANLEY MAC DONALD; MI, JOSEPH HOWEY; 
MN, THEODORE PECK; MS, ERWIN MAPP; 
MO, VIRGINIA WALTON ; MT, DAVID HOFFMAN; 
NB, EDWARD: NEWMAN; NV, JOHN KNIGHT- 
LY; NH, MRS. CHARLOTTE HUTTON; NJ, REV. 
WILLIAM NOE FIELD; NM, MRS. MARY GRILLY; 
NY, to be appointed; NC, CHARLESANNA 
FOX; ND, MICHAEL M. MILLER; OH, JACK 


STANKRAUFF; OK, DR. ROSCOE ROUSE; OR, 


LEONARD K. LOVE; PÀ, HAROLD JENKINS; 
RI, ROSEMARY BALL; SD, MRS. LUCILE WA- 
LENSKY; TN, KAY CULBERTSON; TX, MRS. 
MABEL FISCHER; UT, BILL WILLIAMS; VÀ, 
FREDERIC J. GLAZER; WA, MRS. LURA GUR- 


` RIER; WV, ROBERT WILLITS; WI, WINOGENA 


BERGMANN; WY, MRS. MARY R. ROGERS. 
New Directions for ALA, Activities Com- 
mittee on 

To recognize the changes in the interests of 
ALA members and provide leadership and 
activities relevant to those interests. To 
reinterpret and restate the philosophy of 
ALA .in order to provide a meaningful 
foundation to the organization which is 
capable of supporting a structure and pro- 
gram which reflects the beliefs and priori- 
ties of the profession. To determine priori- 
ties for action which reflect the desires and 
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needs of the members of ALA and to re- 
examine the. organizational structure of 
ALA and all of its committees, divisions, 
and round tables with the object of elimi- 
nating those units of the organization which 
are superfluous or irrelevant. To create a 
structure that.will involve a larger number 
of members in the programs and committee 
work of the organization. At its determi- 


_nation to forward recommendations to ALA 


committees, round tables, divisions, the 
Executive Board, and Council. 
progress report to the membership at the 
1970 Midwinter Meeting and a final report . 
at the 1970 Annual Conference, both reports 


to be published in the ALA Bulletin. 


Chmn.,. FREDERICK H. WAGMAN,. Univ. of 
Michigan Ls. Ann Arbor 48104; GEORGE 
ALFRED; ARTHUR V. CURLEY; KEITH DOMS; 
WILLIAM HINCHLIFF; DAVID KASER;. KATH- 
ERINE LAICH; JOHN G. LORENZ; ALBERT P. 
MARSHALL; GLENN F. MILLER; MRS. SHIRLEY. 
OLOFSON; J. MAURICE TRAVILLIAN; to be ap- 
pointed; staff liaison, DAVID H. CLIFT. 


Organization 

Provided in Bylaws, Article IX, Sec. 2(a) 
and (b); Sec. 4 and 5. 

To recommend to Council the ainin 
or discontinuance of divisions, round tables, 
and committees, as the needs of the Associa-' 
tion may require. Such committee shall 
define the functions of each division, round 
table, committee subject to approval of 
Council. The Council, upon the recommen- ` 
dation of the Committee on Organization, 
may establish other standing committees to 
consider matters of the Association that re- 
quire continuity of attention by the mem- 
bers. The Committee on Organization shall ` 
recommend the name and size of each com- 
mittee. 


Chmn., MRS. HELEN M. TUTTLE, Princeton 
Univ. L., Princeton, NJ 08540 (1970); 
NORMAND E. DUMONT (1970); PETER HIATT 
(1970); MRS. ALICE IHRIG .(1970); MRS. 
BRIGITTE L. KENNEY (1970); NORMAN E. 
SELDES (1970); KATHARINE M. STOKES 
(1970); WILLIAM S. BUDINGTON (1971); 
JEAN CRABTREE (1971); JOHN ANDREW 
FISHER (1971); WAYNE M. HARTWELL 
(1971): STEPHEN WHITNEY (1971): HELEN 
YAST (1971); staff liaison, RUTH WARNCKE. 
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To make a- . 


.. Policies Book Revision 


" To work in association with staff to prepare 


a revision of ALA Policies and to submit 
additional recommendations as seem desir- 


able. 
. Chmn.; ALEX LADENSON, P.L. Gees: IL 


60602; HERMAN HENKLE; WILLIAM R. 


- v ROALFE; staff liaison, DAVID H. CLIFT. - 


Program Evaluation and Support 


To evaluate the programs of the Association 
and submit a recommended budget to the 


5 Executive Board for action. 


Chmn., ARTHUR YABROFF, L. of Congress, 
Washington, DC 20540; HELEN M. BROWN; 
WILLIAM T. DE JOHN; JAMES HUMPHRY II; 
ex officio, ROBERT R. MC CLARREN ; staff liai- 


^. gon, LEROY J. GAERTNER. 


| Budget Assembly. Established by Council, 


January 1969, and implemented by amend- 


ment to ALA Bylaws, Article IX, Sec. 1(b). . 


'This with thé Advisory Committee on Pro- 
gram Evaluation and Support replaces the 


former Committee on Program Evaluation 


and Budget. 


| " Bylaws, Article IX, Sec. 10): : “There shall 
. be'a Committee on Program Evaluation and 


Support . . . To assist the Committee on 
Program Evaluation and Support, there 
shall be a Budget Assembly which shall 
consist of the vice-presidents of divisions 


^ (pp. 1888-1436), chairmen of ALA commit- 
| tees (pp. 1377-85), vice-chairmen of round 


tables (pp. 1436-40), 5 councilors-at-large 
(excluding those nominated by - divisions) 
and 5 councilors from chapters to be selected 
by Council annually. The duties of the 
Budget Assembly are to study the balanced 
tentative budget submitted by the Commit- 


... tee on Program Evaluation and Support, 


raise questions concerning it and offer gug- 
gestions to the Committee." 


From COO recommendations adopted by 


. Council January 1969. “Budget Assembly: 
. Duties: 1. To study the balanced tenta- ' 


tive budget submitted by the Committee (on 
Program Evaluation and Budget) before 
the Annual Conference. 2. To raise ques- 
tions, or offer suggestions for amendment at 


. the meeting of the Committee and the Budg- 


et Assembly at the Annual Conference. 3. 


2 To interpret the tentative uos to the 
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t 


bodies they represent, and to report on 


questions and suggestions of the Budget. 
Assembly. OBSERVERS: 1. The members | 
of the Executive Board, the members of ` 


Council, the presidents of divisions, the `: 


chairmen of round tables, and ALA staff 
members will be invited to attend the Mid- 
winter Meeting. 2. All members of ALA 


who wish will be welcome to attend the An-. ` 


nual Conference session of the Committee 
and the Budget Assembly as observers." 


Meetings. During. Midwinter meet with 
COPES to hear a review of the budgetary - 
process by the ALA Treasurer and the 
Comptroller, followed by questions; a re- 
view of the evaluative process by a member 
of COPES, followed by questions. 
the Annual Conference meet with COPES ` 
to hear a brief recap of the budgetary pro- 
cess by the Comptroller, a brief recap of - 
the evaluation process by a member of the 


Committee on Program Evaluation and 


Support, and the presentation. of the bal- 
anced. tentative budget followed by ques- 
lions and suggestions. 


Councilors from chapters: MRS. ELIZABETH 
B. MANN (Florida); BARBARA J. MAUSETH 
(Nevada); WILLIAM ROEHRENBECK (New 
Jersey); GILES F. SHEPHERD,,JR. (New. 
York); BASIL STUART-STUBBS (British Co-. 
lumbia). Councilors-at-large: WILLIAM S. 
BUDINGTON; GENEVIEVE M. CASEY; KENNETH 


F. DUCHAC; ERVIN J. GAINES; ROBERT W. - 


SEVERANCE; staff liaison, LE ROY J. GAERTNER. 


Research ALA | 

To have responsibility for identifying re- 
search needs, for coordinating research. ac-’ 
tivities of the Association, and for recom- 
mending general program, policy, and pri- 
ority on matters pertaining to research; to 
recommend procedures within ALA to gov- 
ern the expeditious consideration of all re- 
search projects for. presentation to the Ex- 
ecutive’ Board; to advise the Executive 
Board on library research and development; 
to encourage and stimulate studies pertinent 
to the different types of libraries and in the 
several fields of library service; to encour- 
age the establishment of divisional com- 


mittees for the purpose of stimulating re- 


search; to maintain liaison with all units 


of the Association to insure a 2-way flow - 
of information and communication on -> 


research. 


November 1969 


During ` 


Í 
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Chmn., MELVIN J. VOIGT, Univ. L., Univ. of 
California, San Diego, La Jolla 92037 
(1972); HERBERT GOLDHOR (1970); RAY- 
NARD C. SWANK (1971); JOHN G. LORENZ 
(1973); MRS. MARGARET H. GRAZIER (1974); 
ex officio, RALPH H. HOPP; staff liaison, 
FORREST F. CARHART, JR. 


subcommittee 
Science Acquisitions Study (advisory). 
Chmn., DAVID KASER, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, 
NY 14850; WILLIAM R. ESHELMAN, ROBERT W. 
EVANS; GUSTAVE A. HARRER; MRS. .HELEN 
. TUTTLE. 


` Resolutions 
: To be appointed. 


n 


To develop an ALA policy abend and. 


guidelines for the preparation of type-of- 
library and: type-of-activity divisional 
standards, insuring coordination of format 


and correlation of content of ALA stand- 
ards; 


standards published by the American Li- 


brary Association and other national and | 


international library organizations; to 


to stimulate the development of - 
. standards (or guidelines); to. gather all 


gather. international, national, regional, and * 


state standards from nonlibrary organiza- 


_ tions and agencies which would be applic- 


~ 
ig 


able to librarianship or would provide. 


guidelines to the development of library: : 
Standards; to review the existing standards . 

on a periodic basis for continued relevance .- 
` to the state of library development; to co- 


ordinate the activities of committees on 


standards i in the various units; to determine 


the need for new standards and to recom- . p. 


mend action to the appropriate units; to re- 
view proposed standards for consistency 
with ALA policies and guidelines before 
adoption by the originating units. 


To be appointed; staff 


WARNCKE. [] 


liaison, 





Joint Committees 


The following committees were created by 
. Council upon recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Organization and are listed by 
the name of the cooperating organization. 


American Association of Junior Colleges- 
ALA, on Junior College Libraries ACRL 
Established by the ALA Council in 1965 to 
plan the development of a national program 
for strengthening junior college service, to 
coordinate existing efforts, and to initiate 
new projects. 


ACRL: chmn., EDMON LOW, Univ. of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor 48104 ( 1970); NORMAN E. 
TANIS (1970); ELEANOR C. EYMAN (1971); 
' HARRIET GENUNG (1971); ex officio, RUTHE 
ERICKSON; staff liaison, DONALD: THOMAS. 


AAJC: -RHEA M.: ECKEL; EDWIN F. HALLEN- 
BECK; EARL L: KLAPSTEIN; THEODORE A. 
KOSCHLER; 1 member to be appointed; ex 
officio, WILLIAM G. SHANNON. Instructional 


^ 


Area: 
PHILIPS. : 


American Book Publishers Council-RTSD 


To consider mutual problems and provide 
for communication of ideas between mem- - 


bers of the Council: and the Division; to 
refer appropriate matters to librarians, 
publishers, or other groups; to recommend 
action on matters of mutual concern when 
warranted and in the appropriate manner. 


B. LAMAR JOHNSON; ALFRED M.. 


RUTH - 


- 
š: ` ' 
a de — a 


ALA: chmn., STEPHEN W. FORD, Grand Val- ^ — 


ley State Coll., Allendale, MI 49401 (1971) ; 
secy., MRS. AVIS G. ZEBKER (1970); MRS. 
LUELLA HIGLEY (1971); W. CARL JACKSON 
(1972); JAMES E. SKIPPER (1978); staff 
liaison, CAROL RANEY. 


tion and Marketing Comm.: MRS. M. C. 
BIERMAN; FRANK J. CLOSE; RALPH DAIGH; 


THEODORE B. DOLMATCH; CARL B. HANSEN; ` 


`ABPC: all members of the Sch. L. Promo- ` 
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JACK P. HENDERSON; MARK JAFFE; JOHN H. 


LANGLEY; WERNER M. LINZ; JOHN ‘J. 
MLADINICH; JOHN P. SPAULDING; staff liai- 


. Son, M. ANN HEIDBREDER. 


Aedan Book Publishers Council’s-ALA, 
on Reading Development 

To plan and provide policy guidance for 
joint activities of librarians and publishers 
to increase reading; to improve the status 


-of books and libraries; and to provide for 


wider distribution and availability of books. 


M ALA? chmn., WILLIAM S. DIX, Princeton Univ. 


L.; Princeton, NJ 08540 (ex officio) ; ROGER 


` H. MCDONOUGH (ex officio) ; DAVID H. CLIFT 


(ex officio) ; PAUL B. KEBABIAN (1970) ; BER- 
NICE MAC DONALD (1970); KATHLEEN MOLZ 
(1970) ; ARNA BONTEMPS (1971) ; E. J. JOSEY 
(1971) ; JOHN MC DONALD (1971) ; MRS. CAR- 
RIE C. ROBINSON { 1971). 


ABPCCRD: chmn., A. EDWARD MILLER, 
World Publishing Co., 2281 W. 110th. St., 


' - Cleveland, OH 44102; RHETT AUSTELL, Time- 


Life Books, Rockefeller Center, New York, 
NY 10020; SANFORD COBB, Rand McNally 
& Co., P.O. Box 7600, Chicago, IL 60680; 
ROBERT W. LOCKE, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 


.. 830 W. 42nd St, New York, NY 10036; 


JOHN MACRAE III, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 


201 Park Ave. S.. New York, NY 10003; 


WALTER B. J. MITCHELL, JR., Dell Publishing 
Co. Ine, 750 Third Ave, New York, NY 
10017; MORRIS PHILIPSON, Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago, IL .60637 ; 
EUGENE POWER, University Microfilms, 300 
N. Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, MI 48106; Ross 
D. SACKETT, Holt, Rinehart & Winston, Inc., 


`. 383 Madison Ave, New York, NY 10017; 


CHARLES . E. SWANSON, Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IL 
60611; THEODORE WALLER, Grolier Educ. 
Corp., 845 Third Ave., New York, NY 10022; 
RICHARD J. WALSH,.JR., The John Day Com- 
pany; Inc., 62 W. 45th St., New York, NY 


. 10036; ARTHUR W. WANG, Hill & Wang, Inc., 
141 Fifth Ave., 


New York, NY 10010; KEN- 
NETH WILSON, The Reader’ S Digest, 200 
Park Ave., New York, NY 10017. coy terms 
expire in 1970. ) . 


American Booksellers Association-Anti- 
quarian Booksellers Association-ALA 

An ad hoc committee to provide policy 
guidance for joint activities of librarians 
‘and booksellers to increase reading; to im- 
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‘State L., Albany 12224 (1970); 


prove the status of books and libraries; and 
to provide for wider distribution and avail- 
ability of books. 


ALA: chmn., ROBERT VOSPER, Univ. of Cali- ` 
fornia Res. L., Los Angeles 90024; MARY V. 
GAVER; DAVID H. CLIFT; THOMAS R. BUCK- 
MAN; WILLIAM R. HOLMAN; PHILIP J. MC- 
NIFF; JAMES TANIS. 


ABA: JOSEPH A. DUFFY, ABA, 175 First 
Ave, New York, NY 10010; IRGOR KROPOT- 
KIN, Scribner Book Store, 597 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, NY 10017; THEODORE WIL- 
ENTZ, 8th Street Bookshop, Inc., 17 W. 8th 
St, New York, NY 10011. 


- ABAA: DAVID MAGEE, . Antiquarian Books, 


3108 B Fillmore St.,. San Francisco, CA. 
94128; RICHARD S. WORMSER. i 


American Correctional Association-ALA, 
on Institution Libraries AHIL 

To cooperate in the formulation and imple- 
mentation of standards. of library service 
in correctional’ institutions; to stimulate 
planning and provide guidance-in the es- 
tablishment and improvement of libraries 
in these institutions and other correctional 
services; to coordinate and strengthen such. 
activities as each association now has under 
way; and to explore possibilities for future. 
cooperation in carrying out the objectives 
held in common by both organizations. 


ALA: MRS. PHYLLIS I. DALTON (1970); 
DOMINIC A. PERSEMPERE (1970). 


ACA: chmn., MARION H. VEDDER, New York 
FATHER 
GERVASE BRINKMAN, 0.F.M. (1970) ; GARLAND ` 
S. WOLLARD (1970).: 


American Federation of Labor/Congress 
of Industrial Organizations-ALA, Library 
Service to Labor Groups 

To initiate and develop. through its own ` 
membership and the organizational struc- 
ture of its present organizations, ways and 
means of fostering closer cooperation be- 
tween labor groups and libraries; to serve ` 
as a catalyst for libraries and other educa- 
tional institutions which try to fulfill both 
expressed and unexpressed needs of the 
labor community; to keep its colleagues in 
the field aware of the needs and develop- 
ments in the labor-library area in order 
that programs, consistent with the goals of : 
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the Adult Services Division, may be de- 
veloped which are responsive to current 
needs; and to disseminate to librarians, 
labor educators and other interested par- 
ties, through whatever media available, in- 
formation which will bring libraries closer 
to the needs and aspirations of the people 
that they seek to serve. 


ALA: chmn., JOHN A. BURNS, P.L. dees: 
olis and Anne. Arundel enty. Annapolis, 
MD.21401 (1970); MARGARET MARY MC- 
GUIRE (1970); JOSEPH H. REASON (1970); 
MRS. HELEN SISSON (1970); MRS. PEARL 
FRANKENFIELD (1971); WILLIAM T. PETERS 
(1971); JOSEPH LINDENFELD (1972) ; 2 to be 
appointed (1972); 1 to be appointed from 
RSD (1971); MRS. JEAN HOPPER, ed., Li- 
- brary Service to Labor N ewsletter. 


Labor reps.: ALBERT K. HERLING, American 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers Inter- 
national Union (1970); MRS. JEAN WEBBER, 
AFL-CIO (1970); WILLIAM HARDY, UAW 
(1971); ROBERT G. PORTER, American Fed- 
eration of Teachers (1971); JACK: A. SES- 
SIONS, AFL-CIO (1971); JACK GOLODNER, 
‘Council of AFL/CIO Unions for Scientific, 
Professional and Cultural Employment 
(1972); JOHN MARTIN, State, County, and 
Mica Workers Union (1972). 


‘Agadcintion ‘of American Colleges a CRs 
on College Libraries 

Established in 1957 and reactivated in 1965 
to concern itself with the role of the college 
library in the whole institution and to help 
the college administrator become informed 
about the library needs and role. 


AAC: chmn., RICHARD L. BARBER, Univ. of 
Louisville, Louisville, KY 40208; LESLIE H. 
FISHEL; BRANFORD P. MILLAR ; ex officio, F.L. 
WORMALD. 


ACRL: CARL H. SACHTLEBEN (1970); WY- 
MAN W. PARKER (1971); LUELLA POLLOCK 
(1971); staff liaison, DONALD’ THOMAS. 


Association of Research Libraries-ACRL, 
on University Library Standards 

ACRL: GUSTAVE HARRER, Univ. of Florida, 
Gainesville 32601; Ellsworth Mason; JOHN 
MC DONALD; NORMAN E. TANIS; staff liaison, 
DONALD THOMAS. 


ARL: ROBERT B. DOWNS; G. FLINT PURDY; 
EDWIN E. WILLIAMS; ex officio, STEPHEN A. 
MC CARTHY. 
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Canadian Library Association-ALA 
To consider relationships between the Ca- . 
nadian Library Association and the ALA; 
to initiate projects of mutual benefit to 
both associations; to refer to appropriate 
committees of both associations matters of 
particular relevance to them; and to ar- 
range for the exchange of information con- 
cerning activities of the divisions; boards, 
and committees of the respective associa- 
tions. 


ALA: chmn., IRVING EMEN Sch. of 
Lnship, .Univ. of Washington, Seattle 
98105 (1970); KENNETH F. MC PHERSON 
(1970); ROBERT B. DOWNS (1971); 
ENCE E. GORCHELS (1971); MRS. LILLIAN M. 
BRADSHAW; ex officio, WILLIAM S. DIX; ex of- 
ficio, ROGER H. MCDONOUGH; staff liaison, 
DAVID H. CLIFT. . 


CLA: DEAN HALLIWELL (1970); ELIZABETH: 
H. MORTON (1970); MRS. HELEN HOWARD 
(1971); DONALD RYAN (1971); MARTHA 
SHEPARD; ex officio, BRUCE PEEL; ex officio, 
KATHERINE BALL; staff liaison, CLIFFORD L. 
CURRIE. 


Catholic Library Association-ALA 

To consider relationships between the 2 as- 
sociations and to promote activities of mu- 
tual benefit. 


ALA: GRACE D. PARCH (1970); RICHARD 
ROESCH, S.M. (1971); WILLIAM B. READY 
(1972) ; staff liaison, to be appointed. ` 


CLA: chmn., BROTHER ALEXANDER THOMAS,. 
C.F.C., Iona.Coll., New Rochelle, NY (1972) ; 
SISTER MARY JOE DI MUCCIO, LH.M. (1970); 
SISTER JANE MARIE BARBOUR, C.D.P. (1971) ; 
staff liaison, MATTHEW R. WILT. 


Children's Book Council-ALA 
To explore mutual problems concerning con- , - 
tent, format, distribution and promotion of ` 
juvenile books and to propose cooperative | 
action to resolve such problems. 


ALA: ANNE R. IZARD (1970); EILEEN J. 
BROWN (1970); MRS. LUCIA ENGLE (1970); 
MRS. MINNIE MOTZ (1970); MRS. ROSE AGREE 
(1971); MRS. ETHEL KUTTEROFF (1971); 
MRS. IRENE LOGSDON (1971); KATHLEEN 
SHEEHAN (1971); staff liaison, RUTH W. 
TARBOX. - 


CBC: chmn., MRS. PATRICIA ALLEN, Harper 
and Row, 49 East 38rd St., New York, NY 


pc Co 4387 


CLAR- - 


o ALA: 


= 10016 (1971); SALLY BROOKE; MRS. JANET 
`. GOHENERY; LEE ANNA DEADERICK; - JOHN 


` ` ERNST; MRS. DORIS FLOWERS; MIMI KAYDEN ; 


* THOMAS MAC PAEROA staff liaison, JOHN 


|  pONOVAN. 


: ^ National Education Association-ALA 


"To explore problems of mutual interest and 
relationships in the fields of library ser- 


^.^ vice and education and to make recommenda- 


` tions to appropriate. committees in the 2 
associations. 


co-chmn., MRS. HELEN H. BENNETT, 


33 


Seh. ` L Sect., Dave: of P. Instr., Dover, DE 


19901 (1971); EDWIN C. DOWLIN (1970); 


" JAMES IGOE (1972); GUY GARRISON (1973); 


GRACE SLOCUM (1974); staff liaison, RUTH 
WARNCKE. 


NEA: co-chmn., CALLOWAY TAULBEE, 5516 E. 


Martin Lane, EI Paso, TX 79903 (1970) ; 
MRS. ‘CLARE RITCHIE (1971); ALICE PERLAW 
(1972) ; PHILIP. A.. GONYAR (1973); MRS.. 


JEWELL' HARRIS (1974) ; staff liaison, SIDNEY ~ 


DORROS, NEA Headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth 


St., N. W., Washington, DC 20086. D) 





Divisions. 


Couneil may authorize a division of not less - 
< than 500" members upon, petition of such 


group. The purpose of a division is to pro- 
mote library service and librarianship within 
and for a particular type of library or as it 
relates to a particular type of library activi- 
ty. A division shall have authority to act for 
the Association on matters determined by 
Couneil to be the responsibility of the divi- 
sion. (Bylaws, Article VI, Sec. 1(a) and Sec. 
 2(a). All members of the Association may 
belong to 2 divisions without the payment 
of additional dues. Members may join ad- 
ditional divisions upon payment of an ad- 
ditional $5 for each ein 


Administration, Library: Library Adminis- 
tration Division (LAD) p. 1412. 


Adult Services, Adult Services Division 


(ASD) p. 1388. 


Children s Services, Children's Services Di- 


. vision (CSD) p. 1407. 
College and Research Libraries, Aende 


os) tion of College and Research Libraries 


(ACRL) p. 1399. 
Education, Library, Library "education Di- 


^. vision (LED) p. 1417. 


Hospital and Institution Libraries, Associ- 
„ation of Hospital and Institution Libraries 
` (AHIL) p. 1405. 

Information Science and Automation, In- 
formation Science and Automation Divi- 
sion (ISAD) p. 1411. e 
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Public Library, Public Library Associa- . 
tion (PLA) p..1420. 

Reference Services, Reference Services Di- 
vision (RSD) p. 1423. 

Resources and Technical Services, Re- | 
sources and Technical Services Division 
(RTSD) p. 1427. 

School Librarians, American Association 
of School Librarians (AASL) p. 1391. 

State Libraries, American Association of 
State Libraries (ASL) p. 1395. f 
Trustee, American Library Trustee Associ- 
ation (ALTA) p. 1397. 

Young Adult Services, Young Adult Ser- : 
vices Division (YASD) p. 1433. i 


Adult Services Division 
RUTH M. WHITE, exec. secy. 


The Adult Services Division has responsi- ` 
bility for those library services designed to 
provide continuing educational, recreational, 
and cultural development for adults in all 
types of libraries. ASD has specific respon- 
sibility for: . 
1. Identification and evaluation of those ma- 
terials (book and nonbook) which are useful 
in adult services (éxcept reference) ; stimu- 


‘lation of the production and use of such ma-. 


terials; the identification of the principles 


' involved in their selection and use for these 


purposes; ou the epo bi for activi- 
` November 1969 


` - 


- ties related to the bibliography, compilation, 
.. publication, study, and review of EES Sees 
literature related to adult services. 


2. Continuous study and review of the ace’ 


-tivities- assigned to the division. 
. 8. Conduct of activities and projects within. 
` its areas of responsibility. 
4. Synthesis of the activities of all units 
within ALA that have a. bearing on the type 
- of-activity represented. 
b. Representation and interpretation of its 
-type of activity in contacts outside the pro- 
. -fession.  . 
-—6.: Stimulation of the development of li- 
-- brarians- engaged in its type of activity, 
and stimulation of participation by mem- 
--bers in appropriate type-of-library divisions. 
7. Planning.and development of programs 
of study and research for the type of ac- 
tivity for the total profession. 


The Adult Services Division was established 


at the 1957 Midwinter Meeting as the Adult 
' Education Division. ` 
board of directors : 


Officers: Pres, MRS. HELEN H. LYMAN, Re- 
search Project "Library Materials,” L. Sch., 


` Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison 53706; ist 


' vice-pres., PETER HIATT, State L., Indianapo- 
lis, IN 46204 and Indiana Univ., Blooming- 
ton, 47405; 2nd vice-pres., DOROTHY ANN 


KITTEL; Secy. KATHERINE PRESCOTT; past - 


pres. MARIE A. DAVIS; ex officio, exec. secy. 


Other members: Dirs, RALPH H. FUNK 
(1970), HARDY R. FRANKLIN (1971), NOR- 
MAN FINKLER: (1972); councilors, KATHER- 
INE L. O'BRIEN (1970), EVELYN LEVY (1971) ; 
ex officio, ASD rep. to ALA Memb. Commit- 
tee, MRS. HELGA EASON (1970); ex officio, 
‘ editor, ASD Newsletter. 


f 


Sent to all 
T. STIBITZ, 


: Publications 

ASD Newsletter TM 
. ASD members. Ed. MILDRED 
State L., Albany NY 12224. 


Library Service to Labor Newsletter (semi- 
annual). Sent to all ASD members. Ed, 
" MRS. JEAN HOPPER, Free L. of Philadelphia, 
PA 19108, 


pM 
Adult Library Materials 
A new committee.to be established by the 
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merger of the functions of four committees .- 
; at Midwinter 1970. 


Aging Population, Library Service to 
Explores ways of providing information and 
education on the subject and its problems 


for the profession and the laymen who work . ' 


with this group, facilitating the use of li- | 
brary service by the aged, continually explor- 

ing ways of making library service. to the 
aged more effective. Chmn., LESLYN SCHMIDT, 
Milwaukee P.L. WI 582833 (1972); EMILY 
iW. REED (1970) ; to be appointed (1970); 
ROSEMARY LANE (1971); ALICE MOORE 
(1971); MRS. LOU ANN BOONE (1972); MRS. . 
DOROTHY ROMANI (1972); NCOA-MARIE - 

PONZO (consultant). 


American Federation of Labor/Congress. 
of Industrial Organizations-ALA, Library 
Service to Labor Groups (joint) v. 
See listing under Joint Committees, p. 1386. 


Audiovisual: Subcommittee of Audiovisual 
—ALA (special) 

Chmn. DOROTHY N. LYNCH, Nassau L. Sys- 
tem, Garden City, NY 11530; MRS, BARBARA 
HAGIST; LEILA HEASLEY; 
FIELD; KENT A. MOORE; MRS. MASHA R. 
PORTE. See Adult Library Materials Com- 
mittee. 


Bylaws 
Chmn., TRAVIS E. TYER, Grad. hie L. Sch., 
Florida State Univ., Tallahassee, 32308 


(1970) ; EDWARD P. MILLER (1970) ; VIRGINIA `` 


WALTON (1971) ; twoto be appointed (1972). 


i 


Common Concerns RSD/ASD 
See listing under RSD, p. 1424. 


Conference Program, Detroit 1970 

Chmn., MRS. DOROTHY ROMANI, Detroit P.L., 
MI 48202; DONALD A. BEST; MRS. SALLY 
BROOKE; PHILIP EVANS; 
JONES; ROBERT S. KRAMP; ex officio, pres. 


Conference Program (planning), Galaxy 
(special) 

Chmn. MRS. MURIEL JAVELIN, Nassau L. 
System, Garden City, NY 11530; MRS. MARY . 
DULANY; MRS. ELIZABETH WRIGHT; ex officio, 
DOROTHY ANN KITTEL. 
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MRS. DORIS MAY- `: 


MRS. CLARA 8. i 


Goals for ASD, Committee to Study (ad 
hoc) 
Chmn., KATHLEEN HEGARTY, Boston P.L., 


| MA 02117; NORMAN FINKLER; RUTH GREGO- 


RY; MRS. ene E. r Fan; 


National Library Week: Subcommittee of 
National Library Week-ALA 
Chmn., EDWARD P. MILLER, Tulsa City- 
County L. System, Tulsa, OK 74103 (1972) ; š 
CHARLES J. ADAMS (1971); MRS. MARY ANN 
HARISPE (1971); BARBARA KELLY oM : 
EDWARD N. HOWARD (1972). 


Nominating. 

Chmn., MARGARET FULMER, Whittier P, io 
CA 90602 (1970); JOHN A. AXAM (1970) ; 
ELLEN ERIKSEN (1970) ; ROBERT LEE (1970); 
ALICE BETTY MC KINLEY (1970). 


Notable Books Council . 

To select a list of outstanding books of the 
calendar year. Chmn.,. ERVIN EATENSON, 
Dallas P.L., TX 75201 (1971) ; MRS. ORRILLA 
T. BLACKSHEAR .(1970); MURRAY BOB 
(1970); CHARLES HEWITT (1970); DAVID 
TURIEL (1970); WALTER ALLEN (1971); 
' JOHN D. CHRISTENSON (1971); JEANNE GE- 
LINAS (1971); RAYMOND AGLER (1972); 
RONALD KANEN (1972); MRS. JUNE MOLL 
(1972); MISS FRANCES STALKER (1972). 
. Libraries participating in the selection of 
Notable Books: Clarksdale P.L., MS 38614 
(1970); Madison P.L. WI 53703 (1970) ; 
Mt. San Antonio Junior College L., Walnut, 
CA 91789 (1970); Orlando P.L., FL 32801 
(1970); Westport P.L. CT 06881 (1970); 
Cleveland P.L., OH: 44114 (1971); Concord 
P.L. NH 08301 (1971); Enoch Pratt Free 
L., Baltimore, MD 21201 (1971) ; Michigan 
State L., Lansing 48913 (1971); Oakland 
P.L., CA 94612 (1971); Seattle P.L, WA 
98104 (1971); Tucson P.L, AZ 85701 
(1971); Evanston P.L., IL 60201 (1972); 
Free L. of Philadelphia, PA 19108 (1972); 
State Dept. of. Educ, Atlanta, GA 308303 
(1972); Tulsa City-Cnty. L., OK 74103 
(1972); Univ. of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, 27514 (1972) ; Wichita P.L., KS 67202 
(1972); Arlington - Cnty. L., VA 22201 
(1973) ; Des Moines P.L., IA 50309 (1973) ; 
Ferguson L., Stamford, CT 06905 (1973); 
Mesa P.L., Los Alamos, NM 87544 (1978); 
Point Park Coll., Pittsburgh, PA . 15222 
(1973) ; Trenton P.L., NJ 08618 (1978). 
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— tivities - for 


` adult services. 


Orientation, ASD/RSD  . x 

To consider the need for better orientation 
of out of school adults to the use of the 
public library and to explore and: develop 
the kinds of methods and materials needed 
to help them make better use of library 
services and resources. Chmn., ROSE VAIN- | 
STEIN, Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 48104 
(ASD) (1971); .PAM WARREN (ASD) 
(1970); RICHARD PARSONS (RSD) (1970) ; i 
ROBERT J. MORGAN (ASD) (1971); RUBY 
WEAVER (RSD) (1971); to. be appointed 
(ASD) (1972); 2 to be appointed (RSD) 
(197 2).. 


Program and Budget 

Chmn., MARIE A. DAVIS, Free L. of Phila- 
delphia, PA 19108; NORMAN FINKLER; 
PETER HIATT. 


Program Policy 

To delineate the outlines of goals and ac- 
the division. Chmn, MRS. 
KATHRYN J. GESTERFIELD, Champaign P.L., 
IL 61820 (1971); DAVID M. HENINGTON 
(1970) ; MRS. BEATRICE S. STUCKERT (1970) ; 
MRS. FAY BLAKE (1972); MRS. MARILYN SI- 
MON (1972). 


Publications (advisory) 

To recommend and review the neuen 
program of publishing activities for the di- 
vision. To advise upon and coordinate the 
publications of the division. To assess the 
needs for publications in the area of library 
To insure the continuing 
evaluation of professional materials in adult 
services: and related fields. Chmn., STELLA 
LOEFFLER, Div. of L. Extension, 600 Wynd- 
hurst Ave. Baltimore, MD 21210 (1970); 
ELIZABETH LINDSEY (1971); to be appointed ^ 
(1971); GEORGE W. HATHAWAY (1972); 
BONNIE E. WILLIAMS ie, ; ex officio, 
MILDRED T. STIBITZ. : 


cubcommiities š s 
Study Discussion Program Guides Evalua- 
tion (special). Chmn., MRS. JEWELL SMITH, 
Springfield-Greene County Ls. Springfield, 
MO 65801; DAISY E. JONES; URSULA MEYER;. 
one to, be appointed. 


Publishers Liaison 

Serves to promote interchange of ‘afew: 
tion and closer working relationships be- 
tween - publishers of adult materials and 
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ASD. Chmn., BERNICE MACDONALD, New 
York P.L., 8 E. 40th St., NY 10016 (1972) ; 
LAURENCE C. HILL . (1970); MRS. IRENE 
, GITOMER. (1971) ; MARIE V. HURLEY (1971); 
MRS. DOROTHY CURLEY (1972); MRS. SELMA 
P. KESSLER (1972); RTSD, JOHN FALL 
(1970). Publishers representatives: GEORGE 
P. BROCKWAY, W. W. Norton & Co., Inc.; Ross 


CLAIBORNE, Delacorte Press; KEITH JENNI- 


SON, Keith Jennison Books; MRS. DONNA 
SCHRADER, Dial Press, Inc.; FRANK E. TAY- 
LOR, McGraw-Hill Book Co., RICHARD WALSH, 
John Day Co., Inc. 


Reading Guide Project, Evaluation -(spe- 
cial) 

Chmn., HAROLD GOLDSTEIN, L. Sch., Florida 
State Univ., Tallahassee, FL 82306; MRS. 
ORRILLA T. BLACKSHEAR; MRS. KATHRYN J. 
GESTERFIELD; IDA GOSHKIN; JEANNETTE 
JOHNSON; JAMES C. MARVIN; consultant, 
WILSON THIEDE. 


Reading Guide Project, Promotion (Enos 
cial) 

Chmn., MRS. ELEANOR T. SMITH, L. Serv. 
Prog. Officer, Reg. II, Federal Building, New 
York, NY 10007; MRS. HELGA EASON; PAUL 
GRATKE; BERNICE MACDONALD; MILDRED T. 
STIBITZ; ex officio, HAROLD GOLDSTEIN. 


Reading Improvement for Adults 

Studies and evaluates services and selection 
and use of materials at all levels of reading 
ability. Chmn., BERNICE MACDONALD, New 
York P.L, 8 E. 40th St, New York, NY 
10016 (1970) ; FLORENCE A. KRAMER (1970) ; 
MARILEE FOGELSONG (1971); ELIZABETH MC- 
COMBS (1971); MARGO CHRIS  NIKITAS 
(1971); RSD, PATRICIA HENNING (1971). 
See Adult Library Materials Committee. 


subcommittee `. - | 

Materials for the Spanish Speaking (spe 
cial). Chmn., FERN LONG, Cleveland P.L., 
OH 44114; SAM DENNISON; MRS. ESTHER D. 
KEENAN; LILLIAN LOPEZ; MARY ADELE 
SPRINGMAN; MARVIN STONE; MRS. VICTORIA 
WALLACE; BARBARA WYNN. See. Adult Li- 
brary Materials Committee. 


Selection Policies, Practices, and Proce- 
dures, Adult Materials (special) 

Chmn., RUTH A. WEBER, Suffolk Coop. L. 
System, Bellport, NY 11713; MRS. MARSHA 
BOLDEN; JULIETTE BRYSON; PHILIP B. H. 
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EVANS; LEONARD GRUNDT; JOHN MC CROSSAN; 
EDDIS MARTANCIK; RSD, MARY JO LYNCH. 
See Adult Library Materials Committee. | 


Standards Development (special) 

Chmn., KATHERINE L. O'BRIEN, Mid-Manhat- 
tan L., 150 W. 100th St, New. York, NY: 
10025; JEANETTE T. ALEXANDER; JOHN S. 
BURGAN; MRS. SELMA R. GALE; E. J. JOSEY; 
JANE MCCLURE; VIRGINIA OWENS; MRS. 
ELIZABETH G. WAGENVOORD; RSD, THOMAS J. 
GALVIN. l 


State and Regional Library Associations, 
Relations with 
To be appointed. 


American Association of . 


Schoo! Librarians 

LU OUIDA VINSON, exec. secy. ` 
MRS. JOE ANN STENSTROM, asst. exec. secy., . 
National Education Association Head- 
quarters, Washington, DC 20036. 


The American Association of School Li- 
brarians is interested in the general im- | 
provement and extension of library services 
for children and young people. AASL has 
specific responsibility for: planning of pro- 
grams of study and service for the improve-. 
ment and extension of library services in 
elementary and. secondary schools as a 
means of strengthening the educational pro- 
gram; evaluation, selection, and interpreta- 
tion of books and nonbook materials as they 
are used in the context of the school pro- 
gram; stimulation of continuous study and 
research to, library field and to establish cri- 
teria of evaluation; synthesis of the activi- 
ties of all units within the American 
Library Association in, areas of mutual 
concern; representation and interpretation : 
of the need for and function of school li- 
braries to other educational and lay groups; 
stimulation of professional growth, improve- 
ment of the status of school librarians, and 
encouragement of partieipation by mem- 
bers in appropriate type-of-activity divi- 
sions; conduct of activities and projects 
for improvement and extension of service 
in the school. library when such projects are 
beyond the scope of type-of-activity divi- 
sions, after specific approval by the ALA 
Council. The American Association of 
School Librarians became a division of 
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X ALA on J anuary 1, 1951, and a department 


. . Edu, 


_of the National Education Association in 


June, 1960. In 1969 the American Associa- 
tion of School Librarians changed its status 


.'. to, Associated Organization of the National 
; Education Association. 


i 


.:" board of directors 


Officers: pres., JOHN ROWELL, Program for 


. School Libraries, .Case. Western Reserve 
' Univ, Cleveland, OH 44106; vice-pres. and 


pres.-elect, ROBERTA YOUNG, State Dept. of 
Denver, CO .80208; 2nd vice-pres., 
LUELLA HIGLEY;. secy., MARILYN MILLER; 


^ ,past pres, PHYLLIS HOCHSTETTLER; ed. of 


School Libraries, MRS. MARY FRANCES JOHN- 
SON, ex officio; sup. sec. chmn., CRYSTAL MC- 
NALLY; ex officio, exec. secy. j 


-- Other members: dirs., MRS. MARY BOYVEY, Re- 


gion VI (1970); MRS. JANIE GOOCH, Region 
III (1970); FRANK R. STEVENS, Region II 
(1970); MRS. RUTH WALDROP, Region V 


(1970); HELEN COLBY, Region I (1971); 


MRS. CHARLOTTE DAVIS, Region VIII (1971) ; 


. BILLY ROBERTSON, Region IV (1971) ; FRAN- 


>... CES WELLS, Region vil (1971). 


Councilors: RHETA A. ‘CLARK (1970), MARY 
LOUISE -MANN (1970), JEAN E. LOWRIE 


(1971), CARRIE ROBINSON (1972), KENNETH. 
_ TAYLOR (1973), (vacancy, 1972). 


N 


^, publication | 
_.: Sehool Libraries (quarterly). Membership 


journal not available through subscription. 
Ed., MRS. MARY FRANCES JOHNSON (1972), 
Sch. of Edu., Univ. of North Carolina at 


Greensboro, Greensboro 27412. . 


project 
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School Library Manpower (SLMP) 
Dir., RORERT N. CASE; assoc. dir., MRS. ANNA 


.. MARY LOWREY. 


committees 


Archives | | 
Chmn., REV. EDWARD T. LA MORTE, Tolentine 
Coll, Olympia Fields, IL -60461 (1972); 


; JEAN .COLEMAN (1971); MARY ANN SWAN- 
SON (1972). 


Distinguished Library Service Award for 


School Administrators 
| Chmn., PATRICIA POND, Sch..of Lnship., Univ. 


of Oregon, Eugene 97403; MRS. MAY. C. 


CHUN; MILDRED P. FRARY; PETER S. JENNI- 
SON; MILDRED L. KROHN; MRS. FAITH T. 


MURDOCK; WILLIAM NAULT; MRS. BEATRICE: _ 


E. TURK. 


encyclopaedia 3 Britannica School Library 
(advisory). 

To act in an advisory capacity to En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica in the selection of 
school. systems to be given cash awards for 
showing improvement in their elementary 
school. library program. Chmn., MARILYN 


MILLER, Dept. of Luship., Western Michi- 


gan Univ., Kalamazoo 49001; MRS.: MARY ` 


ANN HANNA; MRS. VIVIAN T. JONES; MRS. 
ELIZABETH .MANN; LOUISE REES; SARA XK. 
SRYGLEY. 


Awards Evaluation (advisory; ad hoc) 

To evaluate existing awards and advisory 
committee's functions, goals, and objectives; 
To be appointed. 


Bureau of Independent Publishers and 
Distributors (BIPAD) (advisory-educator 
panel; ad hoc) ` 

To work on annual revision of Paperback 
Goes to School. MRS. ELIZABETH B. MANN 
(1970); VIRGINIA WITUCKE (1970); MARY 
PHYLLIS BRINE (1972) ; ex officio, exec. secy. 


Bylaws 


Chmn.; EVELYN R. ROBINSON, Dept. of- L. 


Sci., Southern Connecticut State Coll., New 
Haven 06515 (1970); KATHERINE. W. TRICK- 
EY (1970); ROBERT GRAHAM (1971); MRS. 
DOROTHY L. HELLENE (1971); LOUISE MES- 


SER (1971); MRS. JOYCE B. SCHOLL (1972). 


Centennial (ad hoc) 

To make and coordinate with other units of 
ALA overall plans for the 1976 Centennial 
Year. Chmn., MATTIE RUTH MOORE, L.C., P. 


. Sch., Dallas, TX 75204. 


Conference ‘Program Planning, Detroit 
1970 . 

Chmn., JOHN ROWELL, Case Western Re- 
serve Univ. Cleveland, OH 44106; MRS. 
CATHERYNE S. FRANKLIN; MRS. MARGARET 


GRAZIER; CRYSTAL MCNALLY; - ROBERTA 


YOUNG; ex officio, exec: secy. 


Conference Program Planning, NEA 1970 - 


MRS. LUELLA HIGLEY, Fort Worth Sch. Dist., 


‘Fort Worth, TX 7 6107. 


M 


_ 


O E 1969 .* 


School Libraries, Editorial 

Chmn., MRS. MARY FRANCES JOHNSON, Sch. 
of Edu., Univ. of North Carolina at Greens- 
boro, Greensboro 27412 P MRS, ANNA 
J. GALLAGHER (197 0). 


š Election 
MIRIAM PETERSON, Div. of Ls., Bd. of Edu., 
Chicago, IL, 60601. i 


Elementary-Kindergarten-Nursery Educa- 


tion Service Bulletin Revision (ad hoc) 
To revise the service bulletin “The Elemen- 
tary School Library” published by the De- 
partment of Elementary, Kindergarten, 
Nursery Education, NEA. MARION CAPOZZI, 
6802 Dunhill Rd., Baltimore, MD 21222. 


Grolier Grant 

Chmn., MRS. JEAN E. WICHERS, Dept. of 
Lnship., San Jose State Coll., San Jose, CA 
95114 (1971) ; W. DUANE JOHNSON (1970); 
WALTER STONE (1970); ROBERT YOUNG 
(1970); FRANCES HENNE (1971); MRS. 
MARGARET H. GRAZIER (1972); CLYDE L. 
. GREVE (1972) ; con., THEODORE WALLER. 


Guidelines for Personnel Working with 
Children and Young People in Special Sit- 
uations, AHIL/AASL/CSCD/YASD 

See listing under AHIL, p. 1406. 


. Guides and Manuals, School Library (ad 
hoc) 
To make a survey of manuals on school li- 


brary service done by various school dis-: 


tricts throughout the country and have 
eopies available at the AASL office or the 
Headquarters library. Chmn., to be ap- 
pointed; STEPHANIE GOLDSMITH; REV. ED- 
WARD T. LA MORTE; ISABEL MC CAUL; VIR- 
GINIA KAY’ PUTNAM. 


History, Oral (ad hoc) 

To explore the possibility and feasibility of 
an oral history for AASL and make sugges- 
tions to the AASL Board of Directors. To 
be appointed. 


improvement of School Library Programs 
To stimulate investigations and recommend 
the establishment of ad hoc committees to 

:Study problems and programs; to initiate, 
` improve, expand, and coordinate elementary 
' and secondary school library activities in all 
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types and levels of schools. Chmn., REZINA 
SENTER, L. Sci. Dept, Murray State Univ., 


Murray, KY 42071 (1970); MRS. ELEANOR 7 
MC KINNEY (1971); SARA MACK (1972);.. 


RUTH WHITE (1972). 


Instruction and Use of Libraries (ad hoc) 


To study materials and methods used to in-- AS 
- struct students in the use of libraries. Chmn., ` | 
Greens- ` 


LEONARD JOHNSON, City Schs. Ls., 
boro, NC 27402; JESSIE E. BOYD; MRS. VERA 
M. PACE; MRS. HELEN R. SEBBY. 


Instruction and Use of Libraries ACRL/ ` 


AASL 
See listing under ACRL, p. 1401. 


Instructional Materials 

To be responsible for answering requests 
concerning instructional materials referred 
to them by officers and the executive secre- 
tary of AASL. Chmn., MRS. LOIS B. WATT, 


Edu. Mat. Ctr., U.S. Off. of Edu., Washing- `` 
ton, DC. 20202 (1970); JOHN BRADBURY. 


(1970) ; MRS. CHARLOTTE D. DAVIS (1970); 
MRS. BETTY GREBEY (1971); JOSEPH BLAKE 


(1972) ; TERESA J. DOHERTY (1972) ; EVELYN ej 


GELLER (1972); ELIZABETH NOON (1972); 
WYLMA WOOLARD (1972). 


Instructional Materials Study (board) 


To study and make recommendations con- - 
cerning the report of the committee and. 
suggest possible areas of emphasis or direc- : 


tion. Chmn., ROBERTA YOUNG, Colorado Dept. 
of Edu., Colorado State L., Denver 80203; 
PHYLLIS HOCHSTETTLER. . 


International Relations: Subcommittee of 
International Relations-ALA 


Chmn. PHYLLIS HOCHSTETTLER, Sch. of 


Edu., Portland State Univ. Portland, OR 


. 97201 (1972) ; MARY V. GAVER (1970); ALICE . 
JEAN LOWRIE (1971);. > 
NANCY MOTOMATSU (1971); EDWARD SCHO-. . 


LOHRER (1970); 


FIELD (1972) ; MRS. JEAN E. WICHERS (1972). 


Legislation: sabemos of Legislation- 
ALA 

Chmn., FRANCES S. HATFIELD, Br ard Cnty. 
P.. Schs., Fort Lauderdale, FL 33315; MAR- 


GARET CHISHOLM; MRS. LUCILE F. HANSEN. 


MRS. ESTHER M. SWAN KER. 


Local Arrangements, Detroit 1970 


Chmn., MARGARET HAYES GRAZIER, Dept. of ` 
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` PETERSON 


.L. Sei, Wayne State Univ.,. Detroit, MI 


^ 48202 (1970). . 


School Library Manpower Project .(ad- 
©- visory; ad hoc) 

" Chmn., LESLIE H. JANKE, Dept. of Lnship., 
San Jose State Coll., San Jose, CA (1971); 
ELEANOR E. AHLERS (1970); MIRIAM E. 
(1970); JOHN H. REBENACK 
(1970); JOHN ROWELL (1970); EDWARD A. 
 WIGHT (1970) ; RICHARD L. DARLING (1971) ; 
SARA I. FENWICK (1971); MRS. ALICE RUSK 


(1971); RUSSELL SHANK (1971); ex officio, 


exec. secy. 


Minority Groups in Library Books and 
Other Instructional Materials, Treatment 
of l | 

To study and recommend some positive and 
concrete activities which may .be initiated 
and sponsored by AASL to communicate to 
publishers what is appropriate in books and 
other instructional materials to reflect posi- 
tive treatment of minorities. Chmn;, DAVID 
COHEN, 68-71 Bell Bivd., Bayside, NY 11364; 
CLARA 0. JACKSON; M. LUCIA JAMES; MRS. 
JOHANNA SMITH MORRIS; MRS. ELNORA PORT- 
TEUS. 


National Library Week: Subcommittee of 
National. Library Week-ALA : 

Chmn., MRS. ELIZABETH FAST, Groton P. 
Schs., Groton, CT 06340 (1972); REBECCA 
T. BINGHAM (1970); MILDRED M. BRACKETT 
(1970); MRS.. LETITIA JOHNSON (1971); 
BEATRICE U. DATESMAN (1972) ; MRS. LOUANE 
L. NEWSOME (1972). 


Nominating. 

To nominate slate of officers for 1970-71. 
. Chmn., ELINOR YUNGMEYER, 935 Washing- 
ton St., Oak Park, IL 60302 (1970); 
ELEANOR E. AHLERS; MRES. RACHEL W. 
DE ANGELO; FRANCES FLEMING; REV. EDWARD 
. T. LAMORTE; JEAN LOWRIE. - 


Paperback Lists for. Elementary Schools 
(ad hoc) 

To: prepare a selected: list of paperbacks for 
elementary school libraries. Chmn., MRS. 
BEATRICE SIMMONS, 204 Columbia Heights, 
‘Brooklyn Heights, NH ee LOVE CLARK; 
JULIA F. HOOPER. 


Professional Relations | 
To represent and interpret the objectives 
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and program of school media centers/school 
libraries and of AASL to organizations other 
than ALA and to develop ways of working 
together; to be kept informed of progress 
of all units within AASL making contacts 
with other professional groups in order to 
insure a.unified program of presentation; to 
report needs for materials at meetings; to 
act In an advisory capacity to the executive 
secretary in selecting materials for exhibits; 
to encourage state and regional school library 
groups to increase professional relations ac- 
tivities; and to act as a clearinghouse for 
promotional ideas from these groups. Chmn., 
to be appointed; FRED A. KRUEGER (1970); 
CLARENCE FOGELSTROM (1971); ; ex officio, 
MRS. LUELLA HIGLEY. 


Professional Status and Growth 

To conduct or direct programs to stimulate 
professional growth; to. improve the status 
of school librarians and to encourage active 
participation of the members of AASL in 
type-of-activity divisions of ALA. Chmn., 
RACHAEL W. DEANGELO, Grad. Sch. of L. 
Studies, Univ. of Hawaii, Honolulu 96822 
(1972); MRS. DOROTHY W..BLAKE (1970); 
KATHLEEN G. FLETCHER (1971); W. CLARK 
HAMOR (1971); ILLAH D. HJORT. (1971); 

MARIE D. GRIECO (1972) ; KAY R. MC FARLAND 
(1972). 


Program Evaluation and Budget (asi) 
To correlate and appraise the work of the 
various. committees of the division to pre- 
vent undesirable overlapping and duplication 


of effort; to make recommendations for im- -` 


provement wherever necessary, and to recom- 
mend an annual budget for administrative 
and operational support. Chmn., PHYLLIS 
HOCHSTETTLER, Sch. of Edu., Portland State 
Univ., . Portland, OR 97201 (1970); JOHN 
ROWELL (1971); ROBERTA YOUNG ( pee ex 
officio, exec. secy. | 


Publications (advisory) 


To act as a clearinghouse for state and local 
publications relating to school library ser- 
vices and materials and to produce periodi- 
cally a selected list of these materials in the 
field of school librarianship; to act.as an ad- 
visory committee to ALA, or any other pub- 
lisher, concerning the proposed publication 
or production of materials in school library 
field, or the continuation of materials al- 


` ready available. Chmn., W. DUANE JOHNSON, 


Grad. L. Sch., Indiana Univ., Bloomington - 
November [969 


47401 (1970) ; MRS. MARY JOAN EGAN 


(1971); FLOYD N. FRYDEN (1971); GRACE 


HIGHTOWER (1971); ENID I. BEIHOLD (1972) ; 
MRS. MARY M. EBLE (1972); ex officio, MRS. 
MARY FRANCES JOHNSON. 


Resolutions 

To draft resolution: for the division to be 
presented at the annual conference and when 
otherwise directed by. the board. Chmn., MRS. 
ELIZABETH HOFFMAN, Div. of Sch. Ls., State 
Dept. of P. Instr, Harrisburg, PA 17101 
E DAVID BENDER. 


Self-study (ad hoc). 

To examine and recommend ‘ways to deal 
with AASL structure, relationships, and 
policies both inside and outside ALA. Chmn., 
ROBERTA E. YOUNG, Sch. L. Supv., Colorado 
.Dept. of Edu., Colorado State L., Dee 
80203. 


Social Studies in World Affairs (ad hoc) 
To write and implement a proposal for prep- 
-aration of materials and study guides. for 
the social studies in world affairs. Chmn., 
WYLMA C. WOOLARD, World Book Encyclo- 
pedia, 6230 Fairview Rd, Charlotte, NC 
28210; MARY JOAN EGAN; NANCY MOTO- 
MATSU; ELIZABETH NOON. 


Standards Implementation. 

Chmn., FRANCES FLEMING, Bd. of Edu: of 
Baltimore Cnty., Towson, MD 21204 (1972) ; 
JOSEPH F. BLAKE (1970); MRS. CATHERYNE 
S. FRANKLIN (1970); CAROL E. VASSALLO 
(1970) ; LYLE E. EVANS (1971); LESTER W. 
HARVEY (1972); SHIRLEY HODGMAN (1972). 


Standards Review and Revision (ad hoc) 
Chmn., RICHARD DARLING, Dept. of Edu. 
Media and Tech., 850 N. Washington St., 
Rockville, MD 20850; ELEANOR AHLERS; 
RUTH ANN DAVIES; MILDRED FRARY; VIRGINIA 
MC JENKIN; MILDRED NICKEL; EDWARD T. 
SCHOFIELD; ELINOR YUNGMEYER. 


State Assembly Planning 

To encourage group participation at the 
local level in the activities which fall within 
the responsibility of the division; to advise 
affiliated -state and regional organizations on 
activities of AASL; and to plan meetings of 
‘the State Assembly. Chmn., MRS. JANIE 
GOOCH, Belmont H.S. L., 2328 Mapleview 
Avenue, Dayton, OH 45420 (1970); mrs. 
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MARY BOYVEY (1970); FRANK R. STEVENS 
(1970) ; MRS. RUTH WALDROP (1970) ; HELEN 
COLBY (1971); BILLY ROBERTSON (1971). 


Student Library Ass 

To-assist state student library assistants as- 
Sociations to develop and improve their pro- 
grams; and to inform student library assist- 
anis of the possibilities. in librarianship. 
Chmnh., MRS. ESTELLE B. WILLIAMSON, State 
Dept. of Edu, Baltimore, MD 21201 
(1972); LEOTA M. JAMES (1970); MRS. 
ALICE P. BARTZ (1971); HARRIET B. BROWN 
(1971) ; REZINA SENTER (1971). 


Urban School Libraries (ad hoc) . 

To investigate the special needs of school 
libraries in inner city schools and to recom- 
mend to the board of directors of AASL ap- - 
propriate action related to large city school 


libraries. Chmn., LILLIAN BATCHELOR, Bd. of 


Edu., Philadelphia, PA 19108; MRS. MIL- 
DRED P. FRARY; MRS. LOUIE REIFEL; HELEN R. 
SATTLEY; ROY SCHLINKERT; ELLA WILLSON. 


section | 
Supervisors (SS) 
The general purpose of this section shall be 
in accordance with that of the American 
Association of School Librarians. The spe- 
cific purpose of this section shall be to pro- 
vide a means for discussion of and action 
on problems relating to all phases of school 
library supervision. . 

executive committee . 
Officers: chmn., CRYSTAL MC NALLY, Wichita 
Unified Sch. Dist. £259, Wichita, KS 76211; 
vice-chmn. and chmn.-elect, MIRIAM PETER- 
SON (1970); secy., CARROLL R. POWELL 
(1970). E 


American Association 


of State Libraries . 
, exec. secy. 


. The American Association of State Li- 


braries is responsible for the functions of . 
the ALA pertaining to all library services 
performed on a provincial, state, or terri- 
torial.level, including the Commonweaith of 
Puerto Rico. ASL has specific responsi- 


. bility for: 


1. Planning of studies of provincial, state 
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- or iin libraries as institutions. 
| 2. Establishment and evaluation of stan- 


' dards for this type of library. 


Ñ š 8. Synthesis of. the activities of units within 


. the ALA that have a bearing on this type 


: '. of library. 


_| 4. Representation and interpretation of the 


^ role, functions, and, services of provincial, 
..State, and territorial libraries within and 
ú outside the profession. 

" 5. Stimulation of ‘the development of li- 


ae brarians. engaged in this type of library and 


stimulation of their participation in ap- 
propriate type-of-activity divisions. 


'°§. Conduct of activities for the improve- 


ment and extension of provincial, state, and 


;, 


territorial libraries when such projects are’ 
_beyond the scope of type-of-activity divi- 


` sions,. after specific approval by the ALA 


z 


. 7. The selection and Salas on of materials i 


Council. ` ^ 


related to the library functions of the prov- 
inces, states, and territories, including, au- 


thority to cooperate with other national — 


organizations whose interests parallel those 
of the division in the selection and evalua- 


|. ‘tion of materials. 
l . ASL became a division of ALA on January 


1, NE 


executive board 
Officers: pres. NETTIE B. TAYLOR, Maryland 


~ Dept. of Edu., Baltimore 21210; vice-pres. 


and ‘pres. -elect, PHILIP S. OGILVIE, North 


` Carolina State L. Raleigh 21602. 


I Other members: past pres., JOHN À. HUM- 


PHRY; members-at-large, .VIRGINIA OWENS 
(1970) ; JOHN G. LORENZ (1971); MARGARET 


.WILLIS (1972) ; councilor, MRS. V. GENEVIEVE 


GALICK (1970); ex officio, NATHAN EINHORN 


- from L. of Congress; to be appointed, USOE 


‘L. Programs Div.; EMIL A. ALLEN, 2nd vice- 
pres, ALTA, and exec. secy. 


publication 
The President's Newsletter (irregular). 
Sent to all ASL members. No subscriptions. 


committees 


State Library Personnel, 
ASL/LED 

To outline the content needs for continuing 
education for state library personnel, to 
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"education. of 


convey those needs to the ALA Office for 
Library Education and to appropriate state . 
library personnel, and to recommend to the ` 
executive boards of the 2 divisions related 
programs or activities. Chmn., PETER HIATT, 
703 W. Gourley Pike, Apt. 199, Blooming- 
ton, IN 47401; ASL, KENNETH DUCHAC, ` 
RICHARD B. ENGEN, DOROTHY C. SMITH; LED, 
LAWRENCE A. ALLEN, JOHN ANDREW FISHER. 


International Relations: Subcommittee of . 
International Relations-ALA | 
Chmn:, EMIL W. ALLEN, JR., New Hampshire 
state L. Coneord 03302 (1970) ; JUNE E. 
MUNRO (1970) ; 1 to be appointed. 


Lesislation Liaison: Subcommittee of Leg- 
islation-ALA . | 
W. LYLE EBERHART, Dept. of P. Instr., Madi- 
son, WI 53702 (1970); MRS. BETTY FLYNN 
(1970); STELLA M. LOEFFLER (1971); ALICE 
E. MC KINLEY . ME JOSEPH SHUBERT 
(1972). ` 


Model State Library I Law : 

To formulate a proposal for a publication 
of guidelines for library legislation at the 
state level, considering the possibility of . 
funding the project under a small grant 


from USOE Library and Information Sci- 


ence Research Program. Chmn., GENEVIEVE 
M. CASEY, Wayne State Univ., Detroit, MI 
48202; c. EDWIN DOWLIN ; RALPH FUNK. 


Nuno Advisor? Commission Report 
To review the report.of the National Advis- 
ory Commission on Libraries as soon as it 
becomes available, to identify those aspects 
of particular concern to state libraries and 
the division which represents them, and to 
make appropriate recommendations to the 
ASL board. Chmn., MRS. CARMA R. LEIGH, 
California State L., Sacramento 95809; 
JEAN L. CONNOR; ROBERT F. ENSLEY; MRS. 
ELENA HORTON ; JOSEPH SHUBERT. 


Nominating: 
Chmn., F. WILLIAM SUMMERS, Florida State | 
I. Tallahassee 32004; MRS. PHYLLIS IJ. DAL- 
TON; PHOEBE HAYES. Ta 


Planning 

To study and recommend áppropriate pro- . 
jects and activities for the Association and © 
to develop plans necessary for their imple- 
mentation. ! 


‘November. 1969 , 


i 
| 


Chmn., CHARLES 0’HALLORAN, Missouri State 
L., Jefferson City 65101 (1971); ELIZABETH 
COLE (1970); JEANNETTE JOHNSON (1970); 
MRS. ‘MARIAN LEITH (1970); JAMES R. HUNT 


(1971); ISOBEL ‘LYNCH (1971); ROBERT 
STEWART (1972); CARLTON J. THAXTON 
(1972). l 


` 


State and Federal Documents, Committee 


To Draft a Study Proposal on: Subcommit- 
tee of Public Documents Committee-RSD/ 
RTSD ` 

See listing under RSD, p. 1426. ` 


discussion group 

State Library Consultants on Public Li- 
brary Service to Children 

Chmn., MRS. WINNIFRED CROSSLEY, Mapas 
plane f ee 48913. 


American Library Trustee 


Association | 
DONALD H. TROTTIER, exec. secy. 
The American Library Trustee Association 


is ‘interested in the development of effective 
library service for all people in all types of 


, communities. and in all types of libraries; 


it follows that its members are concerned 
as policymakers with organizational pat- 
terns: of service, with the development of 
competent personnel, the provision ‘of ade- 
quate financing, the passage of suitable 
legislation, and’ the encouragement of citi- 


-zeri support for libraries. ALTA recognizes 


that responsibility for professional action 


in these fields. has been assigned to ‘other 
its specific responsibil- 


divisions of ALA; 
ities as a division, therefore, are: 

1. A continuing arid comprehensive educa- 
tional program to enable library trustees. to 
discharge their grave responsibilities in a 
manner best fitted to benefit the public and 
the libraries they represent. 

2. Continuous study and review of. the ac 
tivities of library trustees. 


3. Conduct of activities and projects within 


the area of responsibility. 

4. Synthesis of the activities of all units 
within ALA as they relate to the trustees. 
5. Stimulation of the development of library 
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trustees, and stimulation of participation by f 


trustees in other appropriate divisions of 
ALA. 


Pd 


6. Representation and interpretation of the ` 


activities of library trustees in contacts 
outside the library profession, particularly 


with national organizations and . ‘govern 


mental agencies. 


7. Work with and assistance to organiza- ` 


tions of library trustees “within states or 


_ regions.’ 


board of directors 

Officers: pres., MRS. DOROTHY S. MC ALLIS- 
TER, 2055 Robinson Rd., S.E., Grand Rapids, 
MI 49506; Ist vice-pres, and pres.-elect, 


MRS. ALICE IHRIG, 9322 South 58rd Ave, ` 


Oak Lawn, IL 60453; 2nd vice-pres., EMIL | 


W. ALLEN, JR.; secy. . MRS. MARGARET STEF- 
FENS; exec. secy., ex officio.: 


Other members: councilors, CHARLES E. REID 
(1970) ; JOSEPH W. LIPPINCOTT, JR. (1972); 
regional reps.: 
(1970) ; MRS. DOROTHY E.ROSEN, Region III 
(1970); JOHN -VEBLEN, Region V (1970); 
JOHN E. VELDE, JR, Region VI (1970); 
JONATHAN C. EATON, JR., Regioh IV (1971) ; 


MRS. RACHAEL C. GROSS, Region VII (1971); 


MRS. ANN WOODWARD, Region II (1971); 
council adm.: DONALD C. EARNSHAW, Council 
for Staté Liaison (1970); PAUL F. GORBY, 
Council for Conferences (1970) ; MRS. POLLY 
PRAEGER, Council for | Communications 
(1970) ; MRS. VIRGINIA G. YOUNG, Council for 
Action (1970); past pres., ROBERT J. MOR- 
GAN ; ex officio, WILLARD 0. YOUNGS, past pres. 


PLA; MRS. ALICE IHRIG, ed., rane Library 


Trustee. 


publication 


Public Library Trustee (quarterly). Free 


to members; not available by subscription. 
Ed., MRS. ALICE IHRIG, 9322 So. 58rd Ave., 
Oak Lawn, IL 60453. E QE 


committees - 


Action Development 
Chmn., CHESTER B. OSTRANDER, 149 Main St., 


South ‘Glens Falls, NY 12801 (1970); vice- ^" 


chmn., JOSEPH W. LIPPINCOTT, JR. (1970); 


MRS. ANNE L. ARGUST (1970); MRS. MARY 
‘LUELLA GALSTAD 


(1970) ; 
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. EVELYN KENNEDY (1970); 


(1970); MRS. LEONTYNE B. KING (1970); 
‘MSGR. EDWARD MURRAY (1970); GEORGE H. 


SAVILLE (1970); PERCY H. SHUE (1970); 


MRS. RUTH BERG (1971); MRS. REBA E. DANER | 


(1971); JAMES A. HESS (1971); DR. RALPH 
W. -MORRIS (1971); CHARLES STRVEMPH 
(1971). | i "e 


Conference Program 

Chmn., MRS. JEAN COLEMAN, 2101 Univer- 
sity Place, Dayton, OH 45406 (1970) ; vice- 
chmn., PETER S. JENNISON (1971); GENE- 
VIEVE CASEY (1970); WILLIAM W. ESSEKS 
(1970); AUGUSTINE J. KELLY (1970); MRS. 
MRS. DOROTHY 
RUTLEDGE (1970); JOHN T. SHORT (1970); 
MARGARET A. WINGER (1970); DONALD E. 
WRIGHT (1970); MRS. MARY F. ALLISON 
(1971); DR. WILLIAM ARDREY (1971); MRS. 
ETHEL J..BOWMAN (1971); DONALD H. HUNT 
(1971); MRS. DOROTHY RILEY (1971); JOHN 
BENNETT SHAW (1971); CHARLES D. TUDOR 
(1971); cons., KEITH DOMS. 


Disadvantaged, ALTA’s Special. Committee 
on Library Service to the 

To aid public library trustees in fulfilling 
their responsibilities to the disadvantaged. 
Chmn., MRS. DOROTHY D. CORRIGAN, 1931 Old 


Orchard Crt., Rockford, IL 61107 (1971); 


vice-chmn., DR. IRVING LIEBERMAN (1971); 
RAYMOND R. BROWN (1970) ; ARTHUR C. DWY- 
ER (1970); MRS. ROSE KELLER (1970); 
RALPH G. NEWMAN (1970); STILLMAN K. 
TAYLOR (1970); KENNETH 0. WILSON 
(1970) ; DR. ETHELENE J. CROCKETT (1971): 
ROBERT W. ORAM (1971); HAROLD W. TUCKER 
(1971); MRS. LEANOR WEXLER . (1971); 
liaison with Conference Program Commit- 
tee, PETER S. JENNISON (1970); cons., MRS. 
LEONTYNE B. KING. ; 

Endowment Fund 

Chmn., DANIEL W. CASEY, 202 Scarboro 1 Dr., 
Solvay. NY 18209 (1971); vice-chmn., 
GEORGE W. COEN (1971) ; TODD BRADY (1970) ; 
J. FRANK NOLEN (1970); WILLIAM M. USHER 
(1970); JUDGE STORY BIRDSEYE (1971); MR. 
PAT GALATI (1971); RICHARD M. PETTWAY 
(1971); HENRY J. STEIN (1971); cons., 
HOMER C. WADSWORTH. | 


Governor's Conferences 
Chmn. JAMES B. LAUBACH, JR., P.O. Box 
299, Brattleboro, VT 05301 (1970); vice- 


ehmn, » MRS. WELDON J. LYNCH ( 190 ; 
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membership reps.: 


PAUL F. GORBY (1970); MRS. MILDRED JEF- 
FREY (1970); MRS. RUTH STEIGER (1970); 
MR. C. K. BATSCHELET- (1971); MRS. JULIET 
CORWIN (1971); MR. R. A. COX (1971); MRS. 
VIRGINIA B. HARLOWE (1971); MRS. MARY L. 
KELIHER (1971); MRS. EILEEN MANSFIELD 
(1971); MRS. MARY E. PATON (1971); MRS. 
ELLA PRETTY (1971); MRS. VIRGINIA YOUNG 
(1971). ` 


Tutellectial Page damu: Subcommittee of In- 
tellectual Freedom-ALA 

Chmn. MBS. SOPHIE SILBERBERG, T. Y. 
Crowell Publ. Co., 201 Park Ave, South, 
New York, NY 10008 (1971); vice-chmn., 
EDWARD LOCKE (1971); RALPH G. MERRILL 
(1970); MRS. JEAN SMITH (1970): MRS. RAE 
STONE (1970); ALEX ALLAIN (1971); MRS.. 
JANE CAMERON (1971); MRS. JACQUELINE 
M. COHEN (1971); JAMES G. CRAWFORD 
(1971); MRS. MARY FULTON (1971); RAY- 
MOND P. HOLDEN (1971); MRS. FLORENCE C. ' 
MC MULLIN (1971); MRS. POLLY PRAEGER 
(1971); MRS. IDA KAY SAKS (1971); DUANE 
WILDER (1971). 


Legislative Liaison: Subcommittee of Leg- 
islation-ALA i 

Chmn., MRS. DONNA THOMAS, 354 Linda St., 
Deer Park, TX 77536 (1971); vice-chmn., 
MRS. RUTH CALDWELL (1971); DONALD GAL- 
BRAITH (1970); MRS. BARBARA MAC GREGOR 
(1970); DR. CLAIR J. TAYLOR (1970); MRS. 
LEO ALLEN (1971); JUDGE ANTHONY J. 
CEFALI (1971); MRS. MARIANE E. CLARK 
(1971); MRS. REGINA DUNN (1971); MRS. 
RUTH HUGHES (1971): MRS. MARIE E. KEL- 
LER (1971); VINCENT LA LoGGIA (1971); 
JEROME LEVY ( 1971); MRS. HAZEL B. MAX- 
WELL (1971); PAUL D. REMUS (1971); MRS. 
NANCY STIEGEMEYER (1971); MRS. EUGENIE 
M. SUTER (1971); GEORGE H. TWENEY 
(1971); MRS. MARGARET S. WARDEN (1971); 
RICHARD WOLFF ( 1971); MRS. MILDRED 
YOUNGER (1971). l 


Local Hospitality, Detroit 1970 
To be appointed. 


Membership: Subcommittee of Member- 
ship-ALA 


Chmn., MRS. NELL LOOSE, 341 Anne St. 


Iliopolis, IL 62539 (1970); vice-chmn., 
MRS. RACHAEL C. GROSS (1971): regional 
J. Alaska, Idaho, Mon-- 
tana, Oregon, Washington, to be appointed; .' 


— November 1969- 
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IT. California, MRS. RAMONA K. BRADLEY 
(1971); III. Arizona, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas, to be ap- 
pointed; IV. Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Nevada, North Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, 
Wyoming, MRS. BETH 0. AMOTT (1971); V. 
Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Wis- 
consin, MRS. NELL LOOSE (1970); VI. In- 
diana, Michigan, Ohio, West Virginia, 
CLARENCE STEFFY (1971); VII. Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virginia, MRS. SARAH NORTON (1970); VIII. 
Delaware, D.C., Maryland, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, MRS. MARION HERMAN (1971); 


IX. New York, MRS: JEAN HENRY (1970); 
X. Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New ` 


Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont, FRANK- 
LIN P. TAPLIN (1971); XI. Canada, to be 


appointed; XII. Hawaii, to be appointed. 


National Library Week: Subcommittee of 


National Library Week-ALA 

Chmn., MRS. MILDRED TREZZA, 614 S. Arthur 
Dr., Lombard, IL 60148 (1970) ; vice-chmn., 
GILBERT STEWART (1971); MRS. NANCY J. 
BERKELY (1970); MRS. ELINOR  DETRA 
(1970) ; HAROLD F. ADAMS (1971) ; L. HOMER 
COLTHARP, JR. (1971); HOWARD H. FISH 
(1971); MRS. MARY L. HAYES (1971); EVE- 
LYN JAY (1971); MRS. LUCILE V. MOHR 
(1971); HAIG K. SHIROYAN (1971); HENRY 
J. VAN OS (1971). 


Nominating 

Chmn., CHARLES E. REID, 620 West Dr., Par- 
amus, NJ 07652 (1970); MRS. C'CEAL 
COOMBS (1970); ROBERT K. HAMMOND 
(1970). ZEE 


Public Relations Liaison, Special Commit- 
tee for 

Established to make the programs and ac- 
tivities of ALTA better known to the pub- 
lie. Chmn., MRS. ALICE IHRIG, 9322 South 
53rd Ave. Oak Lawn, IL 60453; LOUIS A. 
LERNER; WILLIAM A. MC GALLIARD. 


Publications 

Chmn., MARTIN D. PHELAN, 1235 W. 5th St., 
Davenport, IA 52808 (1970); vice-chmn., 
MRS. BARBARA HOLDEN (1971); MRS. DORO- 
THY D. CORRIGAN (1970); DOUGLAS W. DOW- 
NEY (1970); MRS. IRENE GITOMER (1970); 


MRS. MARY R. ROGERS (1970) ; MRS. SUSANNA. 
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ALEXANDER (1971); W. JOSEPH KIMBROUGH 
(1971); MARGIE R. LYNCH. (1971); MRS. 


` IRENE WALLER (1971); ex officio, MRS. ALICE 


IHRIG, PLT ed. 


State Associations 

To study and develop methods of coopera- 
tion between ALTA and state trustee or- 
ganizations. Chmn., MRS. MARGARET STEF- 


‘FENS, 65 W. 12th St, Holland, MI 49423 


(1970) ;. vice-chmn., A. CHAPMAN PARSONS 
(1971); DR. JOHN E. CLOUSE, JR. (1970); 
MRS. ELEANOR K. EVENSON (1970); JAMES 
R. MCLEAN. (1970); MBS. LENORE C. MAR- 
CINIAK (1970); ANTOINETTE C. MEYER 
(1970); CURRY PATTON (1970); MRS. LOLA 
B. REED (1970); MRS. PEG ROSE (1970); 
MRS. DOROTHY ROSEN (1970); JOHN VEBLEN 
(1970); JOHN E. VELDE, JR. (1970); MRS. 
CRYSTAL CHRISTIANSON (1971); JONATHAN 
C. EATON, JR. (1971); MR. YORK A. KING, 
JR. (1971); MRS. HENRIETTA  MERVIS 
(1971); MRS. JEANNE MURRILL (1971); 
JOSEPH .M. O'MARA (1971); ALAN PATTESON, 
JR. (1971); JAMES S. PORTER. (1971); MRs. 
HELEN C. SMITH (1971); MRS. ANN WOOD- 
WARD (1971). 


State Libraries, Special Committee on 
Trustees of 
To be appointed. 


Trustee Citations, Jury on 
Chmn., MRS. BESSIE MOORE, 1807 Battery 
St., Little Rock, AR 72202 (1970); SALLIE 
FARRELL (1970); MRS. VELMA PEMBERTON 
(1970); WALTER VARNER, JR. (1970) ; MRS. 
GEORGE R. WALLACE (1970). 


Trusteeship, Special Committee to Study 
the Institution of 

Chmn., MRS. JEAN SMITH, 1114 N. Florence 
St., Burbank, CA 91505; EDWARD G. STRABLE. 


Association of College and 


Research Libraries . 
J. DONALD THOMAS, exec. secy. | 
MRS. VIRGINIA W. BAKER, prof. asst. 


The Association of College and Research — 
Libraries represents research and special 
libraries and the libraries of higher educa- 
tion (of those institutions supporting for- 
mal education above the secondary .school 
level), including those of junior college, 
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' college, and university. 


Within the inter- 
ests of these libraries, ACRL has specific 


, responsibility for: 

. 1. Identification and evaluation of book and 
`, -.nonbook materials; 
_ *, ciples and the establishment of criteria in- 

4. volved in their selection and use; the stimu- 


identifieation of prin- 


- lation of the production of such materials; 


` and activities related to the bibliography, 


compilation, publication, study, and review 


of professional literature. 
. 2. Planning programs of study ud. sër- 
. Vice. 


. 8. Establishment, evaluation, and promotion 


'-of standards. 
1 . 4. Coordination of the activities of all diis 


within the ALA as they relate to academie 
and research libraries. 


i 5. Representation of ACRL interests in 


contacts outside the profession (through 


' appropriate publications, cooperative action, 


and other activities). 


. 6. Development of libraries and librarian- 


ship including status and qualifieations of 


.. * librarians and stimulation of participation 


of its members in appropriate Poe 
tivity divisions. 


T. Conduct of activities and projects to im- 


prove and extend library services (when 


Such activities and projects are outside the 


. Scope of type-of-activity divisions). 


ACRL became a division of ALA in 1938. 


board of directors 


, Officers: pres., PHILIP J. MC NIFF, P.L., Bos- 


‘ton, MA 02117; vice-pres. and pres.-elect, 


ANNE C. EDMONDS, Mount Holyoke Coll, 
South Hadley, MA 01075; past pres., DAVID 
KASER; ex officio, exec. secy. 


Other members: NORMAN E. TANIS (1972), 
DAVID C. WEBER (1972), HERBERT CAHOON 
(1973), MARK M. GORMLEY (1973); counci- 


/:^' lors, ROBERT H. BLACKBURN (1971), ANDREW 


J. EATON (1971), SARAH D. JONES (1971), 
JAMES O. WALLACE (1971), ANDREW HORN 
(1972), JAMES F. HOLLY (1978), ROBERT K. 
JOHNSON (1973). College Libraries Sec., 
chmn., JOHN E. SCOTT, vice-chmn. and 
chmn.-elect, CARL H. SACHTLEBEN. Junior 
College Libraries Sec., chmn., RUTHE ERICK- 
SON, vice-chmn. and chmn.-elect, MRS. JO- 
LEEN BOCK. Rare Book Sec. chmn., ROBERT 


J. ADELSPERGER, vice-chmn. and chmn.-elect, 
.JULIUS P. BARCLAY. DUpIEeh Specialist Sec., 
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chmn., MARCIA J. MILLER, vice-chmn: and 


chmn.-elect, ELEANOR BUIST. University Li- 


braries Sec. chmn., ROSCOE ROUSE, vice- : 


chmn. and chmn.-elect, DAVID W. HERON. 


publications 
ACRL Microform Series (occasional): 
Standing order or single orders to Micro- 


card Editions, Ine., 901-26th Street, N. W., 


Washington, DC 20087. Ed., to be appointed. 


ACRL Monograph Series 
Standing order or single orders to Order 
Dept., ALA. Ed., EDWARD G. HOLLY, Univ. of 
Houston, Houston, TX 77004. 


Choice (monthly, 11 issues a year, com- 
bined July-August issue). $20 a year, $10 


(occasional). 


each additional subscription to same ad-' . 


dress: single copies $2. Ed., PETER M. 
DOIRON, 100 Riverview Center, Middletown, 
CT 06457. ; 


College and Research Libraries (17 times 
a year, bi-monthly technical journal and 11 
monthly news issues, combined July-August 
news issue). 


— 


Sent to all ACRL members. - 


Subscriptions to nonmembers, $10 a year;. 


single copies of journal issues, $1.50; news ' 


issues, $1. Ed., RICHARD’ DOUGHERTY, Univ. ` 


of Colorado, Boulder 80302; asst. ed., WIL- 


LIAM H. WEBB. 


a 


committees i 


American Association of Junior Colleges- ` 


ALA, on Junior College Libraries (joint) 
See listing under ALA Joint EOIBIBNCI OON, 
p. 1385. 


Appointments (1969) and. Nominations 


(1970) 

Chmn., BARBARA LA MONT, Vassar Coll, ` 
Poughkeepsie, NY 12601 (1970); JAMES V. 
JONES (1970); WILLIAM H. KURTH (1970); 
JAMES W. PIRIE (1970) ; WILLIAM R. PULLEN 
(1970); JOSEPH A. ROSENTHAL (1970); 
HOWARD A. SULLIVAN (1970). 


Appointments (1970) and Nominations 
(1971), ACRL 
Chmn., DAVID C. WEBER, Stanford Univ., 


Stanford, CA 94305; FAY M. BLAKE; ROBERT. 


L. GAYLOR; CASPER L. JORDAN; ROY L. KID- . 


MAN; 8 members to be appointed. | 
l ` Novem ber 1 969° 


- Association of American Colleges-ACRL, 


on College Libraries (joint) 
See listing under ALA Joint Committees, 
p. 1387. 


Association of Research Libraries-ACRL, 
on University Library Standards (joint) 
see listing under ALA Joint Committees, 
p. 1387. 


Audiovisual: Subcommittee of Audiovisual 
-ALA : 
Chmn. HERMAN L. TOTTEN, Wiley Coll. 
Marshall TX 75670-'(1971); RALPH S. EM- 
ERICK (1970); PEARCE S. GROVE (1970); H. 
JOANNE HARRAR (1970); JOHN H. MORIARTY 
(1970); CALVIN J. BOYER (1971); ROBERT N. 
BROADUS- (1971); GEORGE H. FADENRECHT 
(1971); WOLFGANG M. FREITAG (1971); 
GEORGE C. GRANT (1971); SISTER JAMES 
ELLEN HUFF (1971); DAVID NEVIN (1971); 
ORRIN S. WHITTEN (1971). 


Choice (Editorial Board) 

Ed., PETER M. DOIRON, Choice, 100 River- 
view Center, Middletown, CT 06457; adver- 
tising and promotion manager, CLIFFORD R. 
FULTON ; board chairman, JOSEPH H. TREYZ, 
Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor 48104; 
GEORGE S. ,BOBINSKI (1971); WILLIAM R. 
ESHLEMAN (1971); MRS. MINA E. HOYER 
(1971); THOMAS R. BUCKMAN (1972); SIS- 
TER HELEN SHEEHAN (1972); MRS. JESSIE 
GARNEY SMITH (1972); ex officio, PHILIP Jd. 
MC NIFF, and exec. SEU 


College and Research Libraries (Editorial 
Board) ` 

Ed., RICHARD M. DOUGHERTY, Univ. of Colo- 
rado, Boulder 80302; asst. ed., WILLIAM -H. 
WEBB; board, H. WILLIAM AXFORD, RICHARD 
DE GENNARO, FRED J. HEINRITZ, DAVID HERON, 
PETER HIATT, ELLSWORTH G. MASON. 


Community Use of Academic Libraries 

This committee, an ACRL Divisional com- 
mittee since 1967, was established to in- 
vestigate the extent to which those persons 
who are not members of the academic com- 


munity are allowed to use academic libraries ` 


and to aet as a clearing house for such in- 
formation. Chmn., RICHARD QUICK, State 
Univ. ColL, Genesco, NY 14454 (1970); 
BARBARA LA MONT:-(1970); JOHN E. SCOTT 
(1970) ; HERMAN H. CLINE (1970); ROBERT 
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T. GRAZIER (1971); ROLAND H. MOODY 
(1971); JOHN B. SMITH (1971). E 

Cooperation with Educational and Profes- 
sional Organizations (advisory) 
This committee was established in 1956 to 
maintain liaison with selected groups which 
have joint interests; to keep informed on 
and cooperate with projects of mutual con- 
cern; as possible to provide information and 
advisory services on librarianship at con- 


ferences, for publications, and by corre- `` 


spondence to officers; to exercise, generally, 
leadership toward the goal of development 
of relations with educational associations in 
the field of higher education. It is under- 
stood that the committee will depend upon , 
and cooperate closely with ACRL executive ` 
secretary, who shall be an ex officio member. 
Chmn., JAMES F. GOVAN, Swarthmore Coll., 

Swarthmore, PA 19081 (1970); MRS. FRAN- 
CES NEEL CHENEY (1970); EDWARD G. HOL- 


LEY (1970); JAMES W. BARRY (1971); JO-. 


SEPH F. BOYKIN, JR. (1971); KAY A. CAS- 
SELL (1971); NATALIE N. NICHOLSON 
(1971) ; ex officio, exec. secy. 


Grants - 

This committee is Sésnonsista i the ad- 
ministration of funds secured from organi- 
zations and/or foundations outside the 
library profession for the support of aca- 
demie libraries. To carry out this program, 
the committee interprets the needs of aca- 
demic libraries to = prospective | donors. 
Chmn., H.' VAIL DEALE, Beloit Coll.,. Beloit, 
WI 53512 (1970); MISS JOHNNIE E. GIVENS 


(1970); MRS. JESSIE CARNEY SMITH (1970); .—— 


DONALD E. VINCENT (1970); MRS. VIRGINIA 
LACY JONES (1971); REV. VINCENT R. NEG- 
HERBON (1971); cons, HUMPHREY G. BOUS- 


"FIELD; ex officio, PHILIP J. MC NIFF and exec. 


VEN 


Instruction and Use.of Libraries, ACRL/ mo 


AASL 

Chmn., JAMES F. GOVAN, Swarthmore Coll. 
L., Swarthmore, PA 19081 (1970); SIDNEY 
FORMAN (1970); DAVID A. WEBB (1971); . 
AASL, ESTHER BUREIN (1970); DoROTHY 
MCGINNIS’ (1971); .NICHOLAS STEVENS 
(1972): š . 


. Legislation: Subcommittee of Legislation- 


ALA. 
oe ROBERT A. GOLTER, J. Henry Memorial 
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L., Stanford Univ., Stanford, CA 94805 
(1969) ; RALPH E. MC COY (1970) ; KENNETH 
E. TOOMBS (1970) ; MRS. RUTH M. CHRISTEN- 


. SEN (1971); DAVID R. WATKINS (1971).. 


. Library Services 


This committee was established in 1962, to 
encourage the development and improve- 
ment.of library services in college, univer- 


‘sity, and other research libraries, and is 


charged with publicizing services that 
should be more widely adopted, by means: of 
publications, institutes, seminars, ete. 
Chmn., MRS. ELIZABETH W. SWINT, Joint 
Univ. L, Nashville, TN 37208 (1971); 
MRS. MARY LOUISE COBB (1970) ; HOWARD W. 
CORDELL (1970); DONALD S. MAC VEAN 
(1970); ROSE-GRACE FAUCHER (1971); MARY 
JO LYNCH (1971). 


Local Arrangements 


. Chmn., HOWARD A. SULLIVAN, Wayne State 
Univ., Detroit, MI 48202; additional mem- ~ 


bers to be apporsied. 


Microform Series (Editorial Board) 

Ed., FELIX REICHMANN, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, 
NY 14850; board, THOMAS BUCKMAN, DAVID 
HERON, MRS. MARGARET TOTH. 


M ——Ó Series (Editorial Board) 

Ed., EDWARD G. HOLLEY, Univ. of Houston, 
Houston, TX 77004; board, RICHARD. DAVID 
JOHNSON, JOE W. KRAUS, KENNETH GERARD 
PETERSON. 


Planning and Action 

This committee, established in 1962, is ex- 
pected to examine and evaluate all of the 
ACRL activities and programs and recom- 
mend additional ways in which the ACRL 
can perform the functions for which it was 
established. Chmn., ANNE C. MC ANNALLY 
(1971); JOSEPH H. REASON (1971); ex 
officio, PHILIP J. MC NIFF and exec. secy. 


Publications . j 

This committee was established to serve as 
the policy formulating body for ACRL pub- 
lications and, as such: to serve in the field 
as liaison between ACRL and other organi- 
zations; to stimulate and promote research 
activities useful to the further develop- 
ment of college, university and special li- 
braries; and to encourage the. production 
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and distribution of worthy publications de- 
rived from these and other activities. 
Chmn., ROBERT T. GRAZIER, Wayne State 
Univ., Detroit, MI 48202 (1971); Ray w. 
FRANTZ, JR. (1970); ROBERT M. PIERSON 


(1970); JOHN CLEMONS (1971); RICHARD K. 


GARDNER (1971); W. CHRISTIAN SIZEMORE 
(1971); PETER SPYERS-DURAN (1971); BOH- “ 
DAN S. WAYNAR (1971). 


Standards and Accreditation 

Chmn., NORMAN .E. TANIS, San Fernando 
Valley State Coll L., North Ridge, CA 
91324 (1971); J. RICHARD BLANCHARD 
(1970); WARREN J. HAAS (1970); STANLEY 
MC ELDERRY (1970); JERROLD ORNE (1970); 
WARREN S. OWENS (1970); DAVID L. REICH 
(ARO 


subcommittees 
Standards, Revision of Junior College Li- 
brary (ad hoc). Chmn., JAMES 0. WALLACE, 
San Antonio Coll., San Antonio, TX 78212; 
RICHARD L. DUCOTE; HARRIET GENUNG; ALFRED 
M. PHILLIPS; DONALD 0. ROD; RUTH E.-SCAR- 
BOROUGH ; NORMAN E. TANIS. I 


Revision of the ALA Standards for Col- 
lege Libraries (ad hoc). Chmn., STANLEY 
MC ELDERRY, Univ. of Texas, Austin, TX 
78712; H. VAIL DEALE; SARAH D. JONES; 
NORMAN E. TANIS. 


Surveys, Library 


. This committee was established in 1962, to 


advise those institutions requesting infor- 
mation: on the desirability of conducting a 
survey and appropriate methods; to recom- 
mend persons. (preferably a panel from 
which one or more surveyors would be 
chosen by the institution) to undertake it; 
develop a general manual on library sur- 
veys for the guidance for such institutions 
and surveyors. Chmn., EDWIN E. WILLIAMS, 
Harvard Univ., Cambridge, MA 02188 
(1970); BERNARD KREISSMAN (1970); RICH- 
ARD W. BOSS (1971); CALVIN BOYER (1971); 
STEPHEN FORD ( I ; WARREN J. HAAS 
(1971). zs 


sections 
College Library (CLS) p. 1403. 

Junior College Library (JCLS) p. 1403. 
Rare Book (RBS) p. 1403. 


November ! 959 


Subject Specialist (SSS) p. 1404. 
University (ULS) p. 1404. x s 


College Library (CLS) 

Officers: chmn., JOHN E. Scott, West Vir- 
ginia State Coll, Institute, WV 25112; 
vice-chmn. and chmn.-elect, CARL H. SACH- 
TLEBEN; past-chmn., EVAN I. FARBER; secy., 
WILLIAM R. BRANDT. 


committees 
Nominating. Chmn., RICHARD C. QUICK, State 
Univ. Coll Genesco, NY 14454. 


Non-Western Resources. Chmn., to be ap- 
pointed; KENNETH J. LABUDDE (1970); 


MOTHER ELIZABETH O'CONNOR (1970); MRS. 


LILLIAAN SMOKE (1970); DOROTHY M. DRAKE 
(1971) ; DAVID T. WILDER (1971). 


Steering. Chmn., JOHN E. SCOTT, West Vir- 
ginia State Coll, Institute, WV 25112; vice- 
chmn. and ehmn.-elect, CARL H. SACHTLEBAN 
(1970); secy., WILLIAM R. BRANDT (1970); 
past ehmn., EVAN L FARBER (1969); past 
secy., MARTHA A. CONNOR (1969); past 
chmn., AUDREY NORTH (1967-68) ; ‘nasI secy., 
JEAN P. BLACK (1968). 


Junior College Libraries (JCLS) 

Officers: chmn., RUTHE ERICKSON, Junior 
Coll., Dist. of St. Louis, St. Louis Cnty., St. 
Louis, MO 68105; vice-chmn. and chmn.- 
elect, MRS. JOLEEN BOCK; past chmn., SHIR- 
LEY EDSALL; secy., HAROLD C. YOUNG. 


committees 

Bibliography. Chmn., HAROLD YOUNG, Wash- 
tenaw Community ColL, Ann Arbor, MI 
48107 (1970); VIRGINIA HAGEBUSH (1970); 
FRANK D. HANKINS (1970); ELEANOR RAP- 
PENHAGEN (1970); WANDA SIVELLS (1970); 
DAVID ARCHER (1971); AMBROSE EASTERLY 
(1971); JANIECE B. FUSARO (1971). 


Bylaws, Committee to Revise the JCLS (ad 
hoc). Chmn., MRS. RUTH M. CHRISTENSEN, 
S. W. Museum, Highland Park, Los Angeles, 
CA 90032; MRS. ELEANOR C. EYMAN; EMIL 
GREENBERG; MRS. THELMA V. TAYLOR; MRS. 
EDITH F. WATERMAN. 


Instruction and Use. Chmn., MARTIN s. 
GASKIN, St. Clair Cnty. 
Port Huron, MI 48060 (1970); GEORGE C 
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Community Coll., 


ELSEN (1970); ELINOR EBELING (1970); 
FRANCIS L. MEALS (1970); GLORIA TERQUIL- 
LIGER (1970); BETTY DUVALL (1971); RUTH 
L. MACDONALD (1971). 


Instructional Materials Center. Chmn, 
ALFREDO DE LOS SANTOS, JR. Northampton 
Cnty. Area Community Coll., ‘Bethlehem, PA 
18017; LEON F. FORDHAM, MARGARET LAM- 
PHIER J. WILLIAM LOCKE, RUTH E. RIGGS. 


Junior College Libraries, Committee to 
Study the Needs of Private (ad hoc). 
Chmn., DONALD WEBSTER, Cazenovia Jr. Coll., 
Cazenovia, NY 13035; DOROTHY T. HAGER- 
MAN; SISTER ROSE MARIA LAVERTY; LUCILLE 
WICKERSHAM. 


Nominating (1969/1970). Chmn., DAVID 
REICH, P.L, Dallas, TX 75201; DAVID L.. 
JOHNSON; FRANCIS MEALS. 


Preconference Planning (1970). Chmn., 
MRS. LOUIS GILES, Orchard Ridge Campus, 
Oakland Community Coll, Farmington, MI 
48204; chmn. of local arrangements, EU- 
GENE F. LARSON; MRS. JOLEEN BOCK; RICH- - 
ARD L. DUCOTE; MRS. RUTHE ERICKSON; ED- 


. MON LOW; DAVID L. REICH; ex officio, exec. 


secy.; PHYLLIS MAGGEROLI; WILLIAM  G. 
SHANNON. 


Special Projects. Chmn., ALICE B. GRIFFITH, 
Mohawk Valley Community Coll., Utica, NY 
18501; JOHN B. CORBIN; JANIECE B. FUSARO; 
JUNIUS H. MORRIS; HELEN PARAGAMIAN ; 
RUTH E. SCARBOROUGH; HAL STONE. 


Rare Book. (RBS) 

Officers: chmn., ROBERT J. ADELSPERGER, 
Univ. of Illinois at Chicago Circle Campus, 
Chicago 60680; vice-chran. and chmn.-elect, 
JULIUS P. BARCLAY; past chmn., J. M. EDEL- 
STEIN; secy., ALEXANDRA .MASON. 


committees 
Manuscript Collections (ad hoc). Chmn., 
MRS. ARLINE CUSTER L. of Congress, Wash- 
ington, DC 20540; JACQUELINE BULL; HOW- 
ARD APPLEGATE; CLYDE WALTON. 


subcommittees , | l 
. Standards. Chmn., HOWARD. APPLE- 
GATE, Syracuse Univ. L., Syracuse, NY 
13210; CHARLES MIXER; EDWIN WOLF IL. 


Work Manual. Chmn., RUTH SALIS- 
| ^. 1403 


‘purY, Univ. of Pittsburgh L., Pittsburgh, 

PA 15218; RICHARD C. BERNER; VESTA LEE 

. GORDON; MRS. GRACIA M. HARDACRE; MARY 

' HERRICK; RICHARD A. PLOCH; MURPHY S. 
, SMITH. — . 


- Nominating. Chmn., HERBERT T. F. CAHOON, 
. Pierpont Morgan L., New York, NY 10016; 
HARRIET C. JAMESON; JOSEPH C. SHIPMAN. 


ON 


"Preconference Local Arrangements. Chmn., 

GLORIA A. FRANCIS, P.L., Detroit, MI 48202; 
BERNICE COX SPRENGER; HOWARD A. SUL- 
LIVAN. 


Preconference Program. Chmn., ROBERT J. 
. ADELSPERGER, Univ. of Illinois at Chicago 

Circle Campus, Chicago 60680; JAMES M. 
` BABCOCK; MATTHIAS P. LOWMAN III; J. WL- 
` . LIAM MATHESON. 


Subject Specialist (SSS) | 
Officers: chmn., MARCIA J. MILLER, U.S. 
. Dept. of Labor L., Washington, DC 20210; 
"s vice-chmn. and chmn.-elect, ELEANOR BUIST; 
past ehmn. THOMAS D. GILLIES; secy., MRS. 
LOIS FERN. 


. committees 
*. Nominating Committee. Chmn., JUDITH A. 
HOFFBERG, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
'phia 19104; ALEITA HOGENSON ; RICHARD L. 
SNYDER. 


~ "Bylaws, Committee to Revise the SSS (ad 

; hoc). Chmn., MARCIA J. MILLER. U.S. Dept. 
. ‘ of Labor L., ‘Washington, DC 20210; MARY 
a E. SCHELL. 


es ; É subsections 
:, Agricultural and Biological Sciences Sub- 


-.Section. Officers: chmn., HOWARD ROVELSTAD, ` 


-. "Univ. of Maryland, College Park, MD 20740; 
; vice-chmn. and chmn. -elect, JOSEPH C. SHIP- 


MAN; past chmn, LOUISE DARLING; secy., - 


| “VICTOR MARX. 

$: j committees 
` Nominating. Chmn., ELSIE BERGLAND, Colo- 
- rado State Univ., Fort Collins 80521; JANE 
GARFIELD; JEANNE M. HOLMES. 


Eunice Rockwell Oberly Memorial Award. 
Chmn., FLEMING BENNETT, Univ. of Florida, 
Gainesville (1970) ; MILDRED BENTON (1970) ; 
MARGARET R. BRYANT (1970); WAYNE COL- 
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LINGS (1970); SAM HITT (1970); 
WOODRUFF (1970). 


CINDY 


gi 


Art Subsection. Officers: chmn., WOLFGANG 
M. FREITAG, Fogg Art Museum, Harvard 
Univ., Cambridge, MA 02139; vice-chmn. 
and chmn.-elect, PETER ANTHONY; past chmn., 


HERBERT G- SCHERER; Secy., JUDITH A. HOFF- 


BERG. 


connues 
Nominating. Chmn., HERBERT G. SCHERER, 
Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapolis 55455. 


Educational and Behavioral Science Sub- | 


section. Officers: chmn., DONALD LEATHER- 


` MAN, Edu. L., Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor - 


48104; viahan and chmn.-elect, SIDNEY 
FORMAN ; secy., REX C. HOPSON. 


Law and Political Science Subsection. | 


Officers: chmn., ROY M. MERSKY, Univ. of 
Texas Sch. of Law, Austin 78705; vice- 
chmn. and chmn.-elect, IRIS J. WILDMAN; 


past chmn., MORRIS L. COHEN; secy., HUGH’ 


ON ERS; ROBERT E. SCUDDER. 


` committees ' I | 
Law Collections; Model. Chmn., R0Y-MERSKY, 
Univ. of Texas Sch. of Law, Austin 78705; 
TZE-CHUNG LI. : 


Nominating. Chmn., J. MYRON JACOBSTEIN, 
Stanford Univ. Stanford, CA 94305; JUDY 
H. FAIR, HUGH MONTGOMERY. 


Slavic: and East European Subsection. 


- Officers: chmn., JOSEPH PLACEK, Univ. of 
. Michigan L., Ann Arbor 48104; vice-chmn. 
and chmn -elect, IVAN L. KALDOR | past chmn., 
secy., ' PETER: GOY; 


DMYTRO M. SHTOHRYN; 
EUGENE E. PETRIWSKY. - 


committee 


Nominating. Chmn., 3 JERZY J. MACIUSZKO, AL- > ` 


liance Coll., Cambridge Springs, PA 16403; 
GEORGE PERRY; NORMAN E. TANIS. 
University Libraries (ULS) | 
Officers: chmn., ROSCOE ROUSE, 
State Univ., Stillwater 74075; vice-chmn. 


and chmn.-elect, DAVID W. HERON; past 
chmn., G. F. SHEPHERD, JR.; secy., ROY L. 
KIDMAN. 


committees 
Extension Library Service. Chmn., FRANK 
C. MACDOUGALL, Continuing Educ. L., 
Michigan State Univ., East Lansing 48823 


Oklahoma _ ` 


+ 


November 1969 rs 


(1970) ; ERNEST E. WEYHRACK | (1970) ; 


. NANCY GILLFILLAN (1971); MOLETE J. MORE- ` 


LOCK (1971); CALVIN R. BREWER (1972). 


Nominating. Chmn., HOWARD ROVELSTAD, 
Univ. of Maryland, College Park 20742 
(1970), RICHARD M. DOUGHERTY, DAVID C. 
WEBER. ` 


Steering. Chmn., ROSCOE ROUSE, Oklahoma 
State Univ., Stillwater 74074 (1971); vice- 
chmn. and chmn.elect, DAVID W. HERON 
(1972); past chmn., G. F. SHEPARD JR. 
(1970); secy., ROY L. KIDMAN (1971); JOHN 
H. GRIBBIN (1970); THOMAS BUCKMAN 
(1971); LEO W. CABELL (1971); 1. T. LITTLE- 

TON (1971); ROBERT K. JOHNSON ey: 
' KENNETH E. TOOMBS (1972). 


Urban Universities ; Library. Chmn., HAROLD 
B. SCHELL, Univ. of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
PA 15213 (1970); H. WILLIAM AXFORD 
(1970); PATRICIA BARKEY (1970); WARREN 
N. BOES (1970); MORRIS POLAN (1970); 
ALICE T. HASTINGS (1972); ROBERT A. HOUZE 


^: (1972); MILES M. JACKSON (1972) ; RICHARD 


L. SNYDER (1972). 


Association of Hospital and 
Institution Libraries 
ELEANOR PHINNEY, exec. secy. 


‘The Association of Hospital and Institu- 
tion Libraries represents libraries and li- 
brarians serving residents, patients, and 
inmates under treatment and care in all 
types of institutions, and all levels of per- 


' . sonnel and students at these institutions. 


. These libraries are an integral part of the 
care program provided by hospitals and 
institutions. AHIL has d responsi- 
bility for: 

1. The selection and use of all types of 
.library materials pertinent to the institu- 
tion's clientele and to the staffs serving 


them, and for activities related to the bib-. 


liography, compilation, publication,, study, 
and review of professional literature in 
its area of. responsibility. 

2. Planning of programs of study and ser- 
vice for 1 improving hospital and institution 
' libraries. 

3. - Establishment, promotion and evalua- 


| iion of standards for these libraries, car- 
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members-at-large, 
(1970), MRS. JACQUELINE PICCIANO (1971), +- 
MRS. EILEEN KRAUS (1972); ex officio, exec. ` 


ried out with the cooperation of appro- ` 


priate national associations such as the 


American Correctional Association, Amer- ` 


ican Hospital Association, Medical Library |. 


Association and National League for 
Nursing. 


4. Synthesis of the activities -of units I 


within ALA that have a bearing on hos-. 
pital and institution libraries, and initi- 


ation of or participation in cooperative ` 


action with those units whose concerns 


of total library resources and services in 
the health sciences, and in correctional 
and rehabilitation programs, such as de- 


tention centers, halfway houses, shelters, ' 


outpatient clinics, etc. 


B. Representation and interpretation of 


hospital libraries to medical and allied 
professional agencies’ and of institution 
libraries to. professional groups connected 


with prisons, state training schools and © 


other institutions. 

6. Stimulation of. the professional growth 
of hospital and institution librarians and 
their participation in appropriate type-of- 
activity divisions, and encouragement of 
public, school, state library agency person- 
nel, and other librarians to participate in 
AHIL programs and activities in order to 
gain a common understanding of those who 
have special health. and behavior problems 
and needs. 

AHIL, constituted in June 1956, 
the former Hospital Libraries Division 


and the Institution Libraries Committee... . 


board of directors 


Officers: pres., M. JEAN PAIGE, US VA Hosp. 
L., Iowa. City, IO 52240; vice-pres. and 
pres.-elect, WILLIAM 'T. HENDERSON, State 


L. 735 E. Mich., Ave., Lansing, MI 49813; i 


MRS. DOROTHY ROMANI (1970). 


Other members: past pres., ROBERT S. 'BRAY;. 
councilor, MARGARET M. KINNEY (1973); 
FREDERICK 


secy., 


secy. 


publication 


AHIL Quarterly. Sent to all AHIL mem- 
Bere. Ed., to be ees 


. are community-based, in the development ` 


é 
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` committees 


- American Correctional Association-ALA, 
_ <- on Institution Libraries (joint) 


See listing. under 


“Joint Committees," 
' p. 1386. | | 


Archives 

Chmn.; KATHERINE I. DUFFEY, 305 N. Austin 
Blvd., Chicago, IL 60644 (1971); ex officio, 
ROBERT S. BRAY; MRS. DOROTHY ROMANI, secy. 


- Audiovisual (advisory) 

Chmn., MRS. THEDA KELLNER, State L., Den- 
ver, CO 80203 (1971); MRS. SELMA GALE 
(1970); CLARA E. LUCIOLI (1970); MARION 
- H; VEDDER (1970); REV. GERVASE BRINKMAN, 
` Q.F.M. : C971). 


. subcommittee 

Audiovisual Review. To identify: evaluate 
and list films, tapes, and recordings useful 
. jn orienting librarians to AHIL's field of 
responsibility, and in training volunteers 
and other personnel. __ 

Chmn., MRS. THEDA KELLNER, State L., Den- 
ver, CO 802083; MARGARET CHEESEMAN ; GENE 
GARDNER; MRS. MURIEL C. JAVELIN; FRANK 
LAVINE; STEFAN MOSES. 


AHIL Exceptional Service Award 
Chmn., ADELIA MUSTAIN, San Diego Cnty. 
L., San Diego, CA 92123 (1970); ELEANOR 
L. RICKER (1970) ; LAURA KATHLEEN SNYDER 
(1971); MARTHA STOVALL (1971). | 


Bibliotherapy 
To bring together and disseminate infor- 
mation on existing concepts and practices 
in bibliotherapy, and to stimulate the fur- 
ther development and use of the techniques 
and materials of bibliotherapy. Chmn., 
MILDRED T. MOODY, Glen Lake State Sana- 
torium, Minnetonka, MN 55843 (1970); 
' MARGARET C. HANNIGAN (1970); MARGARET 


M. KINNEY (1970); CLARA J. KIRCHER 
(1970); REV. VINCENT M. INGHILTERRA, 
S.D.B. (1971).- I 
Bylaws 


Chmn., PAUL G. MERRIGAN, St. Clare’s Hosp. 
School of Nursing, New York, NY 10019 
(1971); FREDERICK W. PATTISON (1971); 
GENEVA SMITH (1971). | 


Conference Program, Detroit 1970 
To be appointed. 
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Guidelines for Personnel Working with 
Children and Young People in Special Sit- 
uations ABIL/AASL/CSD/Y. ASD 

To be appointed. 


Guidelines for Public Library Service to - 
Institutions PLA/AHIL 
To be. appointed. 


International Relations: Subcommittee of 
International Relations-ALA 

Chmn., MRS. ELIZABETH M. BAKER, 3440 Ava- 
lon Rd., Shaker Heights, OH 44120. (1971); 
MRS. JUNE S. SMITH SH others to be 
appointed: 


Legislation: Subcommittee of Legislation- 
ALA 

Chmn., ALFRED D. HAGLE, L. of Congress, Div. 
for the Blind and Physically Handicapped, 
Washington, DC 20542 (1971); REV. GER- 
VASE BRINKMAN, 0.F.M. (1970); ADELINE 
FRANZEL (1970); STELLA M. LOEFFLER 
(1970) : FLORENCE MARKUS (1970). 


Nominating 

Chmn., MRS. VERA S. FLANDORF, Children’s 
Memorial Hosp. L., Chicago, IL 60614 
(1970); SUSAN- M. HASKIN (1970) ; HILDA 


K. LIMPER a 


á 


Organization 

Chmn., MARION H. VEDDER, New York State 
Ls Albany 12224 (1970); MRS. JACQUELINE 
PICCIANO (1971); RUTH M. TEWS (1971); 
ex officio, ROBERT S. BRAY, past pres. ; WIL- 
LIAM T. HENDERSON. 


Projects, Special f 
To study those needs of AHIL and its field 
of responsibility which can be met through 
projects carried out with special grants and 
awards, or by other special programs. 
Chmn., MRS. PHYLLIS I. DALTON, California 
State L., Sacramento 95809 (1970); MRS. 
MARY EVANS (1970); STEFAN MOSES (1970); 
CLARA E. LUCIOLI (197 1); DALLAS R. SHAW- 
KEY (1971). i 


subcommittee 
Resource Personnel in Hospital and Insti- 
tution and Related Fields. Chmn., MRS. 
HELEN H. HENDERSON, Jefferson Barracks, 
VA Hosp, St. Louis, MO 63125; MRS. 
KATHLYN M. SNOW. 


Naai: 1969 
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Publications (advisory) 

Chmn., FLORENCE MARKUS, 2528 N. Mary- 
land Ave., Milwaukee, WI 53211 (1971); 
ROBERT C. BELLINGER (1971); DOROTHY 


DRALLE (1971); 1 to be appointed; ex officio, . 


editor to be appointed. 


Research 

Chmn., U.M. (LEE) STEELE, State Dept. of 
Educ. Atlanta, GA 30310 (1970); MRS. 
SELMA R. GALE (1970) ; MRS. JUNE S. SMITH 
(1970); MRS. MARY R. PAMMENT (1971); 
ROSE VAINSTEIN (1971). 


Standards, Hospital Library 

Chmn., GRACE J. LYONS, Kings Park State 
Hosp., Kings Park, NY 11754; HELEN CRAW- 
FORD; MRS. PHYLLIS L DALTON; RUTH S. 
LEONARD; HELEN L. PRICE. AHA, HELEN T. 
YAST; CLA, MARY M. DOBNIKAR, SISTER 
PETER CLAVER; MLA, MRS. VERA S. FLAN- 
DORF; SLA, MRS. BARBARA COE JOHNSON. 


4 


Children’s Services Division 
RUTH W. TARBOX, exec. secy. 


The CSD is interested in the improvement 
and extension of library service to children 
in all types of libraries. It is responsible 
for the evaluation and selection of book and 
nonbook library materials for and the im- 
provement of techniques of library services 
to children from preschool through the 
eighth grade or junior high school age, 
when such materials and techniques are in- 
tended for use in more than one type of li- 
brary. CSD has specifie responsibility for: 


1. Continuous study and critical review of . 
. activities assigned to the division. 


2. Conduct of activities and carrying on of 
projects within its areas of responsibility. 
3. Cooperation with all units of ALA whose 
interests and activities have a relationship 
to library service to children. 

4. Interpretation of library materials. for 
children. and of methods of using such .ma- 
terials with the children, to parents, teachers, 
and other adults, and representation of the 
librarian’s concern for the production and 
effective use of good children's books to 
groups outside the profession. 

5. Stimulation of the professional growth 
of its members and encouragement of par- 
ticipation in appropriate Nine di- 
visions. 
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‘Other members: 


6. Planning and development of programs of 
study and research in the area of selection 
and use of library materials for children 
for the total profession. . 

7. Development, evaluation, and promotion 
of professional materials in its area of re- 
sponsibility. 


The CSD began T on J anuary 1, í 


1957. 


board of directors 
Officers: Pres. ISABELLA JINNETTE, Enoch 


Pratt Free L., 400 Cathedral Street, Balti-- I 


more, MD 21201; vice-pres. and pres.-elect, 
MARY ELIZABETH LEDLIE, Milwaukee P.L., 
814 W. Wisconsin Ave., WI 53233; 2nd vice- 


pres. MRS. MAY H. EDMONDS; past pres., | 


MRS. MAE DURHAM; ex cfficio, exec. secy. ` 


DOROTHY J. 
(1970), CHRISTINE GILBERT (1970), MRS. 


JEANNE B. HARDENDORFF (1971), MARGARET Ü 
NINA GRIEG (1972), . 


S. SKIFF (1971), 
MARTHA C. BENTLEY (1972).; councilors, MRS. 
RUTH HILL VIGUERS (1971), VIRGINIA CHASE 


(1972), JANE MC GREGOR (1972), ANNE PEL- ' 


LOWSKI (1973). 


publication 

Top of the News, issued jointly with YASD 
(quarterly). Available only to members, Ed.: 
MRS. JOHANNA HANSON, Baltimore Cnty. 
L., 25 West Chesapeake Ave., Towson, MD 
21204; ‘assoc. ed., MRS. NANCY F. BLOOM. 


committees 

Arbuthnot Honor Lecture 1970 ` 

To explore possibilities for an appropriate 
“lecture-type” annual activity honoring May 
Hill Arbuthnot, supported by Scott Fores- 
man and Co. and administered by CSD/ALA; 
following acceptance of proposal to carry 
through activities related to project to con- 
clusion of initial lecture. Chmn., VIRGINIA 
HAVILAND, Gen. Ref. and Bibl. Div., L. Con- 
gress, Washington, DC 20540; BARBARA S. 
MOODY; ELIZABETH NESBITT; MARIAN C. 
YOUNG. 

Arbuthnot Honor Lecture 1971 - 
Responsible for administering the annual 
lecture. Chmn., MRS. ZENA SUTHERLAND, Ed., 
Children's. Book. Center, Univ. of Chicago, 
5835 Kimbark, Chicago, IL 60637; MRS. 
DIANE CHRISMAN; MRS. ELNORA M. PORTTEUS. 
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' Audiovisual: Subcommittee of Audiovisual 


ALA 


Chmn., MARILYN BERG, New York P.L., 8 E. 


40th St, NY 10016 (1970); MRS. CARMEN 
" P. COLLIER (1971); 
“ (1971); 
(1971). 


MRS. ELLIN GREENE 
MRS. - MADELYNNE ‘SCHOENFELD 


` Mildred L. Batchelder Award Selection 


1970 
‘Chmn., MRS. JEANNE B. HARDENDORFF, Grad. 


` Lib. Sch.; Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, NY 


11205; LILLIAN N. GERHARDT; MRS. ETHEL 
L. HEINS; SALLY HELFMAN; JANET STROTH- 
MAN. | ; ' . i 


. Mildred L. Batchelder Award Selection 
, 1971 


Chmn., MRS. ISABEL MC CAUL, Univ. of Chi- 


eago Lab. Sch., 1862 E. 59th St, Chicago, 


' IL 60637; MARIAN' R. CAPOZZI; MARGARET M. 
KIMMEL; MELANIE E. MACZKOV; MRS. JEAN 
. ST. CLAIR. 


- Book Evaluation 


To select, annotate, and present for publica- 


.' tion annually the list of notable children's 


. books of the preceding year and to carry on 
` other book evaluation projects as assigned. 


Chmn., MRS. MABEL BOYD BELL, New York 
P.L., 821 E. 140th St., Bronx, NY 11369 
(1970) ; MRS. MARGARET H. MILLER (1970); 
MRS. CAROLYN HOROVITZ (1971) ; MARY ANN 
WENTROTH (1972); HELEN KINSEY. 


Book Heevaluation 
. To examine and to restate criteria by which 


" ' books of permanent. value may be judged 


and to select books published during the 


“ıı B-year period ending 5 years previous to the 


date of appointment which meet these cri- 


` teria. Building on the results of former com- 


mittees, to reevaluate and establish a cumu- 
lative list of books of permanent value. 
Chmn., MRS. CLARA HULTON, New York P.L., 
8 E. 40th St, NY 10016; SARA L. FENWICK; 
VIRGINIA HEFFERNAN ; PERTE L. ROBINSON; 
GRACE SHAKIN. 


` Books on Africa for Children ives 


To work with. the African-American Insti- 
tute in reevaluating and revising selection 
of materials on list published by the U.S. 


. Committee for Unicef. Chmn., ANNE. PEL- 


LOWSKI, Unicef, 331 E. 38th St, New York 
City 10016; MRS. DOROTHEA LANGHORNE: 
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MRS. LILLIE MAE PRIOLEAU; MRS. ELIZABETH : 
WOOD. ' 


Bookstores and Book Distributors, Liaison . 
with 

To study the causes of inadequate distribu- 
tion and the -ways in which the Children’s 
Services Division and/or ALA can help to 
alleviate these causes, and to develop ways 
that libraries and bookstores can work to- 
gether to promote the distribution of books. 
Chmn., FLORENCE W. BUTLER, P.L., 705 6th 
St., Sioux City, IA 51105 (1970); LAURA 


F. SEACORD (1970) ; MARGARET BUSH (1971); ^ ` 


MARGARET COUGHLAN 
JUNG’ (1971). 


(1971); SUZANNE ` 


Boy Scouts of America (advisory) 
To advise the Boy Scouts of America in its 


'. publications revisions and program (exclud- ` 


ing Boy's Life). Chmn., HERBERT L. LEET, 
Southern Tier L. Sys., 215 West Pulteney, 
Corning, NY 14830 (19772); MARCIA COOLEY 
(1970); MRS. BEATRICE W. SCHEIN HEEL ; 
JERALINE NERNEY (1972). ; 


Bylaws ; 

Chmn., MARY ANN WENTROTH, Oklahoma 
Dept. of Ls., Oklahoma City 73105 (1971); 
MARION L. ALBRECHT (1971); ELSIE MC- 
DONALD (1972). 


Children’s Books in Relation to Radio and 
Television 
To consult with representatives of television 


and radio productions on selection and use i 
of children’s books to be featured or intro- ` ` 


duced and on promotion of programs through 
libraries serving children. Chmn., MRS. 
ELLIN GREENE, 113 Chatham Lane, Point 
Pleasant, NJ 08742 (1970); MARY S. MC-- 
CULLEN (1970); MRS. LUCIA 8. 
(1971) ; LINDA A: FEIN (1971). 
subcommittee 

Bibliography ME 
To prepare lists of materials for television | . 
and radio’ on the request of the committee. ` 
Chmn. NAOMI NOYES, New York P.L. 20: 
West 53rd St, NY 10019 (1972); DUDLEY 


.H. BROWN (1972); JOAN E. COLE (1972). 


Collections, Special, National Planning of 
To revise the publication Subject Collections 
in Children’s. Literature, to prepare a na- 


tional plan for subject collections in chil- . d 
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` dren's literature, to establish criteria for 


evaluating special collections and recommend , 


a plan for carrying out such evaluation. 
Chmn., MARIAN C. YOUNG, Detroit P.L., 5201 
Woodward Ave, MI 48202 
ELEANOR BURGESS (1972); MRS. KIT BRECK- 
INRIDGE (1972) ; ADELINE CORRIGAN (1972) ; 
VIRGINIA HAVILAND (1972); MRS. KATHRYN 
HOWIE (1972); CYNTHIA NEAL (1972); 
KAREN ANNE NELSON (1972);: consultant, 
JUDITH ST. JOHN. 


Development 


To consider trends in service to children in - 


relation to the responsibilities of the divi- 
sion and its current activities; to evaluate 
. ideas for improved.service to children on re- 
quest of the CSD board of directors; and 
to recommend to the Board areas for ex- 
ploration and/or action by the Children’s 
Services Division. Chmn., MRS. PRISCILLA L. 
MOULTON, Public Schools, Brookline, MA 
02146 (1972); MRS. LUCIA S. ENGLE (1972).; 
ILSE LAUERSON (1972); MARION VAN ORS- 
DALE (1971); PEGGY SULLIVAN (1972). 


Disadvantaged Child, Library Service to. 


the 

To serve as a point of contact with various 
national government agencies and officers, 
administering programs for the culturally 
disadvantaged and with other ALA commit- 
tees funetioning in the same area, and to 
provide librarians in the field with a unit 
. within CSD which would be informed and 
able to take leadership. Chmn., MRS. BROOKE 
E. SHELDON, New Mexico State L., Box 1629, 
Santa Fe, NM 87501 (1972); R. GERALDINE 
HALL (1970), MRS. HELEN RENTHAL (1970), 
. MRS. BINNIE TATE (1970). 


subcommittee: 
Bibliography. Chmn., HARRIET B. QUIMBY, 
` Brooklyn P.L., Grand Army Plaza, Brooklyn, 
NY 11288; MRS. SELMA BENJAMIN; ‘MRS. 
MARY JEFFERSON; ELIZABETH MCCOMBS; 
MRS. KATHLYN : MOSES ; MRS. BROOKE E. 
SHELDON. 


Exceptional Children, Library Service to 
To explore the areas which need to be de- 


veloped by libraries to meet the needs for 


materials and library programs of excep- 
tional children exclusive of the gifted; and 
to explore the ways in which library train- 
ing programs can prepare librarians in these 
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areas. 


(1972) ;: 


Chmn., SPENCER G. SHAW, Nassau L. 


Sys., Roosevelt Field-Lower Concourse, Gar- . 


den City, NY 11530 (1970); VIRGINIA HEF- 
FERNAN (1970); JANE MCGREGOR (1970); 
EFFIE LEE MORRIS (1970); MRS. HARRIET B. 
BROWN (1971); MRS. JOANNE HETFIELD 
(1971); PEGGY SULLIVAN (1971).: 


International Relations: Subcommittee of 
International Relations-ALA 

Chmn., SARA I. FENWICK, Grad. L. Sch., Univ. 
of Chicago, IL 60637 (1970) ; ISABEL WILNER 


(1970) ; GAIL SAGE (1971) ; SANDRA STRONER: 
; con-. 


(1971); MRS. DELLA THOMAS (1972) 
sultants, VIRGINIA HAVILAND, ANNE PELLOW- 
SKI. ; | 


Jaycees “Good Reading” (advisory) 


To advise with the U.S. Jaycees in its pro- | 


gram on good reading for children. Chmn., 
BEVERLY HALL, Baltimore Cnty. P.L., 25 
Chesapeake Ave, Towson, 
(1970); RUTH A. ROBINSON (1970); FLOR- 
ENCE FRIEDLANDER (1971); MRS. ELVA HAR- 
MON (1971); MRS. AUDREY 
(1972) ; HELEN M. MULLEN (1972). 


subcommittee ra 


Book List. Chmn., HELEN M. MULLEN, Free 


L. of Philadelphia, Logan Square, Philadel- 
phia, PA 19108 (1972); ISABEL WILNER 


(1970) ; DONNA M. MATTHEWS (1971) ; MRS. - | - 


MARIAN PECK (1972). 


Library Tools, valuation of 
To study and evaluate the present materials 


used in selection of children’s books and to ^. 
improvement of .. 


develop suggestions for 
these. materials and the creation of other 
tools, if such tools seem necessary. Chmn., 
MRS. DELLA THOMAS, 217 North Stallard, 
Stillwater, OK 74074 (1971); MARGARET 
M. CLARK (1970); 
(1970) ; NANCY:L. MCGINNIES (1970); MRS. 
AUDREY MICHELS (1970); MRS. HELEN 


. RENTHAL (1970); MARGARET SKIFF (1970); 
MRS. . 


MRS. ELLA J. WILSON 
THERESA HUANG (1971). 


(1970); 


Local Arrangements, Detroit 1970 
Chmn., 
5201 Woodward Ave., MI 48202 (1972); 
members ‘to be appointed. 


Magazine Evaluation 
To gather data on new developments in the 
magazine field as they relate to. children’s 


N. JACKSON” 


MARIAN C. YOUNG, Detroit P.L., 


MD 21204 v. 
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` magazines, to evaluate new and existing 
. magazines in terms of their usefulness in 


. Children’s rooms of publie libraries and in 


' elementary and junior high school libraries, 


.. to prepare selected lists of magazines for 


special purposes and to arrange for their 
publication. Chmn., ELIZABETH MILLER, 
: Children’s L., Westbury Mem. L., 374 School 
St., Westbury, NY 11590 (1971) ; CHRISTINE 


. ^ B. GILBERT (1970); MARIAN L. STRICKLAND 


(1970) ; ELIZABETH GORDON (1971) ; BERTHA 


. OL. PARKER (1971); MRS. EVALINE SHUNK 


(1972). 
ü Melcher Scholarship _ 
Chmh., MRS. BARBARA ROLLOCK, Bronx 


Borough Office, New York P.L., 2555 Marion 
Ave., Bronx, NY 10458 (1970) ; JANE DAR- 
RAH (1970); BARBARA S. MILLER (1971); 


'` PATRICIA J. CIANCIOLA (1972); PHYLLIS M. 


GOEDERT (1972). 


Newbery-Caldecott Awards 

Chmn., MARY ELIZABETH LEDLIE, Milwaukee 
P.L. 814 W. Wisconsin Ave., WI 53233; 
MRS. MABEL B. BELL; FLORENCE BURMEISTER ; 


. ELIZABETH BURR; MARGARET COUGHLAN ; MRS. 
` ^ MAE DURHAM; MRS. MAY H. EDMONDS; MRS. 


SUSAN H. ENGEN; LILLIAN GERHARDT; RUTH 
M. HADLOW; MRS. ANNA W. HARKINS; MRS. 
ETHEL L. HEINS; MRS. GERTRUDE B: HERMAN; 
MRS. CAROLYN  HOROVITZ; ISABELLA JIN- 
NETTE; HELEN KINSEY; MRS. ELIZABETH 
LOCKHART; MRS. MARGARET H. MILLER; MRS. 
AILEEN MURPHY; VIRGINIA PUTNAM; MRS. 
GRACE SPEAR; ROSEMARY WEBER; MARY ANN 
WENTROTH. 


Nominating i 

Chmn., VIRGINIA HAVILAND, E Ref. and 
Bibl. Div., L. Congress, Washington, DC 
20540;. ALICE BROOKS MCGUIRE; EFFIE LEE 
MORRIS; FRANCES A. SULLIVAN. 


Organization 

To study and review. committee ñana s 
to recommend establishment or discontinu- 
ance of committees, to present to the board 
of directors for final approval a statement 
of functions of new committees, and to make 
recommendations on other organizational 
matters and to serve as liaison with. the 
ALA Committee on. Organization. whenever 
requested to do so by the Board. Chmn., 
: HARRIET B. QUIMBY, Brooklyn P.L., Grand 
Army Plaza, Brooklyn, NY 11238 (1972) ; 
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ANNE R. IZARD (1970); FLORENCE W. BUTLER ` 
(1972); JANE DARRAH (1972); RUTH M. 
HADLOW (1972); consultant, ELIZABETH 
BURR. 


Organizations Serving the Child, Liaison 
With . 

To explore, recommend, initiate and imple- 
ment ways of working with other organiza- . 
tions that work with and for children. Chmn., 
MRS. CAROLYN W..FIELD, Free L. of Phila- 
delphia, Logan Square, PA 19108 (1971); 
MRS. ELGA M. CACE (1971); CAROLINE J. 
FELLER (1971) ; MARY ALICE WILLETT (1971). 


Program Evaluation and Budget 

Chmn., MRS. MAE DURHAM, Sch. of Lnship., 
Univ. of Calif, Berkeley, CA 94720; ISA- 
BELLA JINNETTE; MARY ELIZABETH LEDLIE. 


Publications Planning 
To suggest, study, and evaluate publications : 
in the field of CSD for recommendation for 
publieation. Chmn., VELMA V. VARNER, Vik- 
ing Press, Inc.,-625 Madison Ave, New 
York, NY 10022 (1971); MARY PETERS 
(1970) ; JANE BOTHAM (1971); MRS. CLARA 
HULTON (1971); MARGARET POARCH (1971). 


Research 

Chmn., MRS. ALICE BROOKS MOCGUIRE, Grad. 
Sch. of L. Science, Univ. of Texas, Austin, 
TX 378712 (1972); MRS. DOROTHY W. 
HEALD: (1970) ; ANNE R. IZARD (1970) ;. MRS. 
LOUANE L. NEWSOME (1970); SPENCER G. 
SHAW .(1970). 


Selection of Foreign Children’s Books 

To prepare periodic lists of foreign chil- 
dren’s books; to select books to be included 
in the annual Package Library of Foreign ` 
Children’s Books. Chmn., ANGELINE MOSCATT, 
New York P.L., 5th Ave. at 42nd St., NY 
10018 (1972); MRS. LUCIA ENGLE (1971); 
MRS. LUCRETIA HARRISON (1970); MRS. 
ALICE E. BROWN (1972) ; consultants, MARIA 
CIMINO, FABIO COEN. 


Laura Ingalls Wilder Award (1970) 

Chmn., MRS. WINNIFRED M. CROSSLEY, Michi- 
gan St. Lib., 785 East Mich. Ave., Lansing, 
MI 48913; FRANCES ELROD; MRS. JEAN F. : 
KOCKINOS ; VIRGINIA MC JENKIN. 


November 1969 ` 


Information Science and 


Automation Division 
DON.S. CULBERTSON, exec. secy. . 


The Information Science and Automation 
Division concerns itself with the develop- 
ment and application of electronic data 
processing techniques and the use of auto- 
mated systems in all areas of library work. 
The Information Science and Automation 
Division became a division of ALA on J anu- 
ary 28, 1966. 


. board of directors 

Officers: pres., DR. ROBERT M. HAYES, Inst. 
of L. Res., Univ. of California, Los Angeles 
90024; vice-pres., RICHARD | DE GENNARO, 
Harvard Univ. L., Cambridge, MA 02138; 
past pres. RUSSELL SHANK. 


Other Members: councilor, MELVIN VOIGT 


(1970), EARL FARLEY (1970), FREDERICK H. 


_ RUECKING (1971), DONALD HAMMER (1972), 
exec. secy. 


publications = 

Journal of Library Automation (quarterly). 
Sent to all ISAD members. $15 per year in- 
cluding JOLA Technical Communications. 
single copies $8.50; complete Volume 1 or 
2, $10 each. Ed., FREDERICK G. KILGOUR, 1415 
Kirkley Road, Columbus, OH 43221. 


JOLA Technical Communications (monthly). 
Sent to all ISAD members. Subscription in- 
cluded as part of that to Journal of Library 
Automation. Back issues not available. Edi- 
tor, JOHN P. MC GOWAN, Northwestern Univ. 
L., Evanston, IL 60201. 


_ project 

Conference on Inter-library Communica- 
tions and Networks | 
Dir. JOSEPH BECKER, 5805 Marbury Road, 
Bethesda, MD 20034; admin. asst., KRISTY 
A. LEIVESTAD. 


committees 

Bylaws 

Chmn., HOWARD ROVELSTAD, Univ. of Mary- 
land L., College Park 20742 (1969) ; JOHN 
RATHER (1970). 
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Conference on Inter-library Communica- 
tions and Networks, ISAD/all other divi- 
sions (ad hoc) 

To select ALA representatives to the Advis- 
ory Board and to act as a vehicle to dis- 
seminate information to ALA through the 
divisions. Chmn., to be’ appointed. ASD, 
LYLE EBERHART; AASL, A. J. GOLDWYN; ASL, 
to be appointed; ALTA, ALICE M. IHRIG; 
ACRL, to be appointed; AHIL, WILLIAM K. 
BEATTY; CSD, ELINOR YUNGMEYER; ISAD, 
RUSSELL SHANK; LAD, JULIUS R. CHITWOOD; 
LED, ROGER GREER; PLA, to be appointed; 


RSD, GEORGE M. BAILEY; RTSD, DAVID C. 


WEBER; YASD, ALYCE G. COLLINGE. 


Conference Program Planning 
Chmn., PAUL J. FASANA, Columbia Univ. Ls., 
New York, NY 10027 (1970) ; A. J. GOLDWYN 


(1970) ; ROBERT M. HAYES (1970) ; STEPHEN ` 


SALMON (1970); MICHAEL  ANGUILANO 
(1971); RICHARD DEGENNARO (1971). 


subcommittees 
Annual Conference, Detroit 1970. Chinn: T 
ROBERT M. HAYES (9995. 


Amaal Conference, Dallas 1971. Gina. 
RICHARD DE GENNARO (1971). 


Special Institutes. Chmn., A. J. GOLDWYN. 


Tutorials. Chmn., SHARON SCHATZ: 


‘Dissemination of Information 
Chmn., RICHARD M. DCUGHERTY, Univ. of . 


Colorado, Boulder 80302 (1970); JOHN P. 
MC GOWAN; PATRICIA POND; to be appointed. 


Editorial Board 


To establish poliey for the Journal of,Li- . 


brary Automation and JOLA Technical Com- 
munications. Chmn., FREDERICK G. KILGOUR, 
1415 Kirkley Road, Columbus, OH 43221; 
MRS. SUSAN ARTANDI (1969) ; JOSEPH BECKER 
(1969); VERNER CLAPP (1970); A. J. GOLD- 
WYN (1970); RICHARD M. DOUGHERTY 


(1971), ex officio; FREDERICK H. RUECKING, . 


JR. den 


IBM dos Face (ad hoe) 

To consider for ISAD the puesentation by 
the IBM Corporation of a suggested type 
face and character set design to match the 
MARC II format set approved as a profes- 
sional standard by ALA. Chmn., PAUL J. 
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x FASANA, Columbia Univ. Ls. 
'. NY 10027 (1970) ; CHARLES HUSBANDS; MRS. 


New York, 


.JOSEPHINE S. PULSIFER; 
RATHER; DAVID L. WEISBROD. 


MRS. LUCIA J. 


Information Science and Automation, Edu- 
cation for, LED/ISAD 

To study and review changing needs for edu- 
cation in the area of information science and 
automation. Also éoncerned with development 
of recommended programs in this area and 
with continuing education for library per- 
sonnel. Chmn., MRS. SUSAN K. MARTIN, Har- 
vard Univ. L., Cambridge, MA 02138 (1970) ; 
. LED, KATHERINE M. STOKES (1971), ARNUL- 
'FO D. TREJO (1970), MELVIN VOIGT (1970), 
' ISAD, A. J. GOLDWYN (1970), MRS. CONNIE 
_ DUNLAP (19770), THOMAS MINDER (1970). 


subcommittees | - l 
Curriculum. Chmn., MRS. CONNIE DUNLAP, 
Univ. of Michigan Ls., Ann Arbor 48104; 
` JAMES LIESNER ; ANN R. OKEY. ` * 


In-service Training. Chmn., KATHERINE M. 
STOKES, L. Planning and Devel. Br., U.S.O.E., 
Dept. HEW, Washington, DC 20202; HANS 
ENGELKE; EILEEN HANLE; HENRY MARCY; 
ELEANOR MONTAGUE. 


Nominating 


Chmn., DAVID C. WEBER, Stanford Univ. Ls., 


Stanford, CA 94805 (1970) ; BEN-AMI LIPETZ 
(1970). 


Organization ` | 

. Chmn., RALPH H. PARKER, Univ. of Missouri 
Sch. of L. and Inf. Sci, Columbia 65201 
(1970); LAWRENCE E. LEONARD; EMIL 
SCHAFER. 


Planning 
Chmn., THOMAS K. BURGESS; GUENTER A. 
JANSEN; to be appointed. 


Programming 

To investigate and recommend courses of 
action to the Board on all matters dealing 
with programming computers and the dis- 
semination of such programs. Chmn., ALLEN 
B. VEANER (pro. tem), Stanford Univ. Ls., 
Stanford, CA 94305; EUGENE BOICE; PAUL 


DONOVAN; STEPHEN E. FURTH; THEODORE C. 


HINES; MARTIN KONECNIK; DAVID L. WEIS- 
BROD. 


Standards, Library System 
To encourage the development of quantative 
and logically oriented standards for use in 
the analysis, design, evaluation, and control 
of library systems. Chmn., THOMAS L. 
MINDER, Grad. Sch. of L. and Inf. Sci., Univ. 
of. Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, PA 15213 
(1970) ;-DONALD P. HAMMER; GERALD LAZO- ` 
RICK; CARL M. SPAULDING. 


Universal Numbering System for Library 
Materials, RTSD/ISAD 

To consider and develop, in cooperation with 
the interested agencies, a universal number- 
ing system for the control of publications 
and to initiate or to recommend appropriate 
action. Chmn., WARREN J. HAAS, Columbia 
Univ., New York, NY 10027; ISAD, c. 
DONALD COOK, PAUL J. FASANA, STEPHEN R. 
SALMON; RTSD, MARIETTA CHICOREL, VERNER 
W. CLAPP, W. CARL JACKSON, BELLA E. 
SCHACHTMAN. 


Library Administration 

Division 

MRS. RUTH R. FRAME, exec. secy. 
MRS. VIRGINIA BAKER, prof. asst. 


The Library Administration Division pro- 
vides an organizational framework for en- 
couraging the study of administrative 


theory, for improving the practice of ad- 


ministration in libraries, and for identifying 
and fostering administrative skill. 

Toward these ends the Library Administra- 
tion Division is responsible for all elements 
of general administration which are common 
to more than one type of library. These may 
include organizational structure, financial 
administration, personnel management and 
training, buildings and equipment, public 
relations, and relations with library gov- 
erning bodies.. 

The Library Administration Division meets 
this responsibility in the following ways: 

1. Study and review of activities assigned 
to the division with due regard for changing 
developments in these activities. 

2. Initiating and overseeing activities and 
projects appropriate to the division, includ- | 
ing activities involving bibliography, com- 
pilation, publication, study and review of 
professional literature within the BOUE. of 
the division. 

3. Synthesis of those activities of athe 
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ALA units which have a bearing upon the 
responsibilities or work of the division. : 
4. Representation and interpretation of li- 
brary administrative activities in contacts 
outside the library profession. I 
5. Aiding the professional development of 
.librarians. engaged in administration and 
encouragement of their participation in ap- 
_ propriate type-of-library divisions. ` 
6. Planning and development of those pro- 
grams of study and research in library ad- 
. ministrative problems which are most needed 
-, by, the profession. 


board of directors 

Officers: pres. JULIUS R. CHITWOOD, P.L. 
Rockford, IL 61101; vice-pres. and pres.- 
elect, JAMES H. RICHARDS, JR., Univ. of. Wy- 
oming, Ls., Laramie 82097. | 


Other members: councilors, G. FLINT PURDY 
(1970), MARGARET I. RUFSVOLD (1970), 
EDWIN G. JACKSON (1971); section chmn., 
MISS PAGE ACKERMAN (1970),. JAMES R. COX 
(1970), RALPH H. HOPP (1970), HERBERT F. 
MUTSCHLER (1970), WILLIAM V. NASH 
. . (1970); immediate past pres, JOHN F. 
^; ANDERSON; ex officio, exec. secy. | 


project | 

Nationàl Plan for Library Statistics. 

. Dir, DAVID C. PALMER, DAS L., Trenton, 
NJ 08625. . 


committees. 
Disadvantaged, Education for Library 
| Service to the (ad hoc) LAD/LED 

| See listing under LED, p.. 1418. 


Wi Nominating : 


Chmn.,. HAROLD J. SANDOR, Indianapolis 


Z2 Marion Cnty. P.L., Indianapolis, IN 46204 


. (1970); DENNY R. STEPHENS (1970); LU- 
.. CIEN W. WHITE (1970). . ` 


Organization 


Chmn., CHARLES D. CHURCHWELL, Miami 


. Univ. L., Oxford, OH 45056 (1970) ; EILEEN 


THORNTON (1970); 


JOHN F. ANDERSON 
(1971). | : 


. *Recruitment, Office for (advisory) 


,Chmn. DONALD H. HUNT, Free L., Phila- 


| delphia, PA 19103 (1970) ; JAMES S. COOKS- 


f 
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EVELYN. GILES (1970) ; 


. (1970) ; 


TON (1970); MRS. B. J. CONNORS (1970); |^ ` 


JAMES G. 
(1970) ; JOHN JACKSON (1970). 


*As of Sept. 1, 1969, the Office for de B is 
visory Committee to the OFR will act ás an .' 
interim committee developing a statement of : `. 
function for the ALA d Committee to ^ 


ment became an ALA office. The LAD 


the OFR. 


subcommittee 


Materials. Chmn., MARION L. SIMMONS, New ^... | 


York Metropolitan Ref: & Res. L. Agency, ` 
New York, NY 10018 (1970); THOMAS A. 
CHILDERS. (1970) ; JOHN M. CLOUD (1970) ; 
ALICE E. MC KINLEY (1970). 


Small Libraries Publications 
Chmn., HELEN MILLER, State L., Boise, ID 
83706. (1970); MRS. DOROTHY D. CORRIGAN ` 
RODERICK G.’ SWARTZ 

MRS. IRENE W. WALLER (1970); 


EAUX (1971); GENE MARTIN (1971). 


sections | : 

Buildings and Tuuigment (BES) p. 1413.- 
Circulation Services (CSS) p. 1414. 
Library Organization and Management , 
(LOMS) p. 1414. 

Personnel Administration (PAS) p: 1415. 
Public Relations (PRS) p. 1416. 


Buildings and Equipment (BES) ` ies 
The Section on Buildings and Equipment 


exercises responsibility for matters relating 
to library structure for all types of libraries, 
including their design, construction, altera- 


tion, and equipment. Illustrative of the fields. >. 


of:interest to be covered are library site 


selection; building planning and architec- . 


ture; the interior organization of library 
buildings; library furniture and equipment; 


decoration of interiors; ventilation, air con- ` 


ditioning, and lighting; maintenance of li- 
brary buildings and property; bookmobile `. 
planning. and design; and other pertinent `. 
areas of interest. 


executive committee 


(1910) ; ^ 
LEE B. : 
BRAWNER (1971); MRS. KATHRYN A. DEVER- ` 


IGOE :*- 


ES 


. 
` 

' + 
` 
kU 


` 


Officers: chmn., RALPH H. HOPP, ` Univ. of ` f 7 


Minnesota L., Minneapolis 55455; vice-chmn. - 
and chnnelect, RICHARD L. DARLING, Mont- 


gomery Cnty. P. Schs., Rockville, MD 20850; 
secy., RICHARD A. FARLEY. 
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." Other members: 
'.-ac (1970); ROMAN MOSTAR (1971). 


- . (1910) ; 
. ARCHER EGGEN (1971); 


MARY ANN SWANSON 


committees 
Architecture for Public Libraries. Chmn., 
OSWALD H. JOERG, P.L., Davenport, LÀ 52801 
(1970) ; WILLIAM L. EMERSON (1970) ; JOHN 
H. REBENACK (1970); RODERICK G: SWARTZ 
ROBERT E. THOMAS (1970); J. 
RAYMOND HOLT 
(1971) ; ANTHONY A. MARTIN (1971). 


Buildings for College and University Li 
braries. Chmn., BERNARD KREISSMAN, City 
Col. of New York, NY 10031 (1970); 
JOSEPH H. KOMIDAR (1970); RICHARD H. 


' PERRINE (1970);.DAVID C. WEBER (1970); 


M 


. CHEESEMAN (1971); 


KENNETH .S. ALLEN (1971); RICHARD W. 
BOSS (1971) ; WILLIAM R. ESHELMAN (1971) ; 


ROGER K. HANSON SES DONALD 0. ROD 


(1971). 


E Buildings for Hospital Institution and 


Special Libraries. Chmn., to be appointed; 
WILLIAM.T. HENDERSON (1970) ; MARGARET 
KEITH G. CLEMENT 
(1971); JOHN M. CONNOR (1971); JAMES 
G. HARTWELL (1971); IRA, PHILLIPS (1971). 


Equipment. Chmn., CHARLES F. .TAYLOR, 
P.L., Providence, RI 02908 (1970) ; CHARLES 
E. DALRYMPLE (1970); WILLIAM S. GELLER 
(1970) ; CHARLES R. DIETZ (1971); HAROLD 
G. MOREHOUSE (1971); JOSEPH H. TREYZ 


. (1971). 


Nominating. Chmn., JOSEPH S. KOMIDAR, 
Tufts Univ. L., Medford, MA 02155 (1970) ; 
ANTHONY A. MARTIN (1970); MIRIAM E. 


PETERSON (1970). 


Planning School Library Quarters. Chmn., 


“ LILLIAN L, BATCHELOR, Sch. Dist. of Phila- 


delphia, Philadelphia, PA 19103 (1971); 
JAMES A. BOULA (1970); MIRIAM E. PETER- 
SON (1970); EDWIN W. RICHARDSON (1970) ; 
MARY ANN SWANSON (1970); KENNETH 
TAYLOR (1970); ANN VOSS (TIR 


Circulation Services ( Css) 

The object of the Circulation Services Sec- 
tion is to study and evaluate systems, pro- 
cedures, and activities appropriate to circu- 
lation functions and to provide a forum for 
the discussion of problems in these areas in 
all types of libraries. 


4 ou g 


executive committee 
Officers: chmn., JAMES E. COX, Univ. of 
California L., Los Angeles 90024; vice- 
chmn. and chmn.-elect, RICHARD M. CHESKI, . 
P.L., Columbus, OH 43215; secy, HELEN A. 
YOUNG. 


Other members: ELIZABETH G. HAGE (1970); 
WARREN B. KUHN (1970); immediate past 
chmn., WILLIAM L. WILLIAMSON. 


committees | 


Circulation Control. Chmn., VIOLA B. MET- . 


TERNICH, P.L, Cincinnati, OH 45202 
(1970); MATT T. ROBERTS ( (1970) ; JERRY F. 
YOUNG (1970). 


Nominating. Chmn., HARLEY C. BROOKS, JR., 
George Peabody Col. L., Nashville, TN 
87203 (1970); MRS. ELIZABETH w. SWINT 
(1970). 


Planning and Action. Chmn., HENRY BIRN- 
BAUM, Pace Coll. L., New York, NY 10038 
(1970); MISS ROY LAND (1970); MRS: VIR- 
GINIA N. CESARIO (1970). 


Library Organization and Management 
(LOMS) 

The Section on Library Organization and 
Management exercises responsibility for 
matters. pertaining to the furtherance of 
efficient library operation in all types of 
libraries. Illustrative of the fields of in- 
terest to be covered are the theory and prac- 
tices of library administration; library 
management research, experimentation and 
evaluation; compilation, coordination and 
interpretation of library statistics; and. 
work simplification studies. 


executive committee I 
Officers: chmn., WILLIAM V. NASH, Univ. of 
Washington L. Sch, Seattle 98105; vice- 
chmn. and chmn.-elect, C. LAMAR WALLIS, 
P.L.. Memphis, TN 38104; secy. A. CHAP- 
MAN PARSONS. 


Other members: DAVID R. WATKINS (1970) ; 
DAVID R. SMITH (1971). 


coiumiitods 
Budgeting, Accounting and Costs. Chmn., 
MRS. NINA SYDNEY LADOF,.County L., St. 
Charles, MO 603301 (1971); CLARENCE C. 
GORCHELS (1970); MELVILLE R. SPENCE. 
(1970) ; HELEN A. YOUNG (1970) ; KENNETH 
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S. ALLEN (1971); GENEVIEVE M.' CASEY 
(1971). i ; 
Comparative Library Organization. Chmn., 
ROSCOE ROUSE, State Univ. L., Stillwater, OK 
74074 (1971); J. MICHAEL BRUNO (1970); 
HENRY B. BLASICK (1971); RALPH EDWARDS 
(1971); GEORGE H. FADENRECHT (1971); 


- LORENA A. GARLOCH (1971) ; ROBERT K. JOHN-. 
SON (1971); RODERICK G. SWARTZ (1971). 


Insurance for Libraries. To be appointed. 


Nominating. Chmn., PAUL.H. SPENCE, Univ. 
‘of Georgia Ls, Athens 30602 (1970); 
TIMOTHY A. BROWN - (1970); DONALD T. 
SCHMIDT (1970).- 


Statistics for College and University Li- 
braries. Chmn., THEODORE SAMORE, Univ. of 
Wisconsin, Sch. of L. & Inf. Sci., Milwaukee 
53211 (1971); GEORGE M. BAILEY (1970); 
JOHN D. LEWIS (1970); FRANK LUNDY 
(1970) ; PERRY D. MORRISON (1970) ; ROBERT 
J. CROSS (1971) ; RICHARD L. DUCOTE (1971) ; 
GEORGE RAUSCH (1971); ex officio, JEAN 
CARTER from CLA, ‘JOEL WILLIAMS from 
USOE. 


‘Statistics for Library Education. Chmn., 
SARAH REBECCA REED, Univ. of Alberta, Sch. 
of L. Sci., Edmonton, Alta., Canada (1970) ; 
DAVID K. BERNINGHAUSEN (1970) ; ROBERT E. 
BOOTH (1970); BERNARD FRY (1970); GUY 
GARRISON (1970); JESSE H. SHERA (1970); 
ROSE VORMELKER (19770); PAUL WASSERMAN 
(1970); DOROTHY L. BEVIS (1971); H. 
THAYNE JOHNSON (1971); ex officio, JOEL 
WILLIAMS from USOE. 


Statistics for Public Libraries. Chmn., 
RODERICK G. SWARTZ, City-Onty. L. Sys, 
Tulsa, OK 74108 (1970); ELIZABETH BURR 
(1970); ELIZABETH B. HAGE (1970); ROSS 
CARTER (1971); ERNEST D. DI MATTIA (1971) ; 
M. E. WRIGHT, JR. (1971); ex officio, JEAN 
CARTER from: CLA, HENRY DRENNAN from 
USOE. 


Statistics for Reference Services. Chmn., 


MRS. EVELYN CLEMENT, 430 S. Dunn, #329, 


Bloomington, IN 47401 (1970); MARY B. 
CASSATA (1970); KENNETH E. DOWLIN 
(1970); PEARCE S. GROVE (1970); JOHN F. 
HERBST (1970) ; EVERETT L. HOWELL (1970) ; 
GUY M. LOGSDON (1970); T. E. RATCLIFFE, 
JR. (1970); RICHARD F. BERNARD (1971); 
ROBERT PERRIN (1971). 
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Statistics for School Libraries. Chmn., RUDY 
H. LIVERITTE, State Dept. of Edu, Boise, 
ID 88702 (1971); MRS. NORMA A. BARNES 


(1970) ; F. LAVERNE CARROLL (1970); MRS.- 


HELEN D. LLOYD (1970) ; MRS. JEAN R, KEN- 
NELLY (1971); LOUISE MEREDITH (1971) ;. 
ex officio, JEAN CARTER from CLA, HENRY 
DRENNAN from USOE. 


Statisties for State Libraries. Chmn., DEN- 


NY R. STEPHENS, State L., Topeka, KS 66612 
(1970); RALPH H. FUNK (1970); MRS. 
MARIE SCHULTZ (1970); CARLTON J. THAX- 
TON (1970); E. THOMAS WALKER (1970) ; 
LAURA SNYDER (1971); ex officio, RUTH L. 
BOAZ from NCES, HENRY DRENNAN from 
USOE. 


Statistics for Technical Services. Chmn., 


RICHARD. W. BOSS, Univ. of- Utah, Salt Lake . 


City 84112 (1971); CHARLES D. DE YOUNG 
(1970); GERHARD B. NAESETH (1970); 
THOMAS J. TENNYSON (1970); CURTIS W. 


STUCKI (1971); ex officio, JOEL WILLIAMS . 


from USOE. 


Statistics Coordinating. Chmn., FRANK L. 
SCHICK, Univ. of Wisconsin, Sch. of L. & 
Inf. Sei, Milwaukee 53211 (1970); MRS. 
EVELYN CLEMENT (1970); SARAH REBECCA 
REED (1970); DENNY R. STEPHENS (1970); 
RICHARD W. BOSS (1971); RUDY H. LIVERITTE 
(1971) ; THEODORE SAMORE (1971); RODERICK 


G. SWARTZ (1971); ex officio, JEAN CARTER : 


fron CLA, LOGAN COWGILL from SLA, 
STEPHEN A. MCCARTHY from ARL, JOEL 
WILLIAMS from USOE. 


Personnel Adiinisiration (PAS) 

The Section on Personnel Administration 
exercises responsibility for personnel ad- 
ministration in general in all types of li- 
braries. Illustrative of the fields of interest 


to be covered are the recruitment of able. l 
people to’ individual positions- at all levels - `, 


of library service; certification of librari- 
ans; classification and pay plans; in-service 
training of all professional and nonprofes- 


sional workers (including those at super-: 


visory levels) ; principles of tenure, loyalty, 


and intellectual freedom of library employ- . 


ees; relations between libraries and civil 
service agencies; staff management rela- 
tions; ethics of the profession; personnel 
measurement and guidance; and staff wel- 


fare programs including group .insurance 


and retirement benefits. 
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This section would not be concerned with 

' à) education for librarianship at the profes- 
sional level and continuing professional edu- 
-:eation as given by library schools in regular, 

E v special and extension courses, institutes and 


D function of the Library 
` Education Division; b) the investigation of 


"'eases involving matters of tenure, loyalty, 


‘and intellectual freedom of library employ- 


'" lees—the function of the Board of Directors 


UM 


atom 


l - “mittee -of- the 
` ` Division. 


-of the Library Administration. Division; 


^ and e) the recruitment of able people to the 


m 
nd 
[4 


_ profession—the function of a standing com- 
Library ‘Administration 


executive committee 
` Officers: chmn., MISS PAGE ACKERMAN, , Univ. 
of Calif. L., Los Angeles, CA 90024; vice- 
. chmn. and chmn.-elect, W. JOSEPH KIM- 


: BROUGH, P.L. Lansing, MI 48914; secy., 
."ALTA PARKS. s 
_ -Other - ‘members: . EDWIN s. HOLMGREN 


E (1970); HERBERT GOLDHOR (1971). 


committees 


^ Ethics, Code of. Chmn., F. WILLIAM SUM- 


. MERS, State L, "Tallahassee, .EL 32306 
' (1970) ;, MARTHA T. BOAZ (1970); RICHARD 


` B..ENGEN (1970); JOHN G. FETROS (1970);. 


. , MRS. ALICE BROOKS MC GUIRE (1970). 


‘Economic Status, 
Benefits. Chmn., JACK KING, Hamline Univ. 
.- ^L, St. Paul, MN 55101 (1970); R. PAUL 
". BARTOLINI 

.2 (1970); MILTON S. BYAM (1970); ISOBEL 


z RICKING (1970). 


Welfare and Fringe 


(1970); RICHARD. BLANCHARD 


LYNCH (1970); HENRY  MICHNIEWSKI 


š .(1970); J. GORMLEY MILLER (1970); MRS. 


RUTH T. NEWMAN (1970); PAULINE IACONO 
(1971); CURTIS W. STUCKE. (1971). 


subcommittee 
Salary Goals. Chmn., JACK KING; 


Da ISOBEL .LYNCH; HENRY MICHNIEWSKI; J. 
^^' GORMLEY MILLER; CURTIS W. STUCKI. 


Nominating. Chmn., RUSSELL SHANK, Smith- 


sonian Inst., Washington, DC 20560 (1970) ; 
WILLIAM E. HINCHLIFF | (1970);  MYRL 


Staff Development. Chmn., MRS. ELIZABETH 


, W. STONE, Catholic Univ. of America L. 
"Sch. Washington, DC 20017; MRS. HELEN 


VH. BENNETT (1970) ; SOSA H. CAHALAN 
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: (1970) DALE B. CANELAS (1970); MARY L. 


DYAR' (1970); ROBERTO J. ESTEVES (1970); 
EDWARD J. FONTENETTE (1970); ANTHONY 
GRECO (1970); MARY A. HENEGHAN (1970) ; 
FRANCES W. HENSELMAN (1970); JOSEPH I. 
HOWEY (1970) ; MRS. MARY CHAMBERS JONES ` 
(1970); -KATHERINE L. MAGRAW (1970); 
KAREN NELSON (1970); MURVISE H. ODOM 
(1970); PEGGY A. SULLIVAN (1970); FRANK 
VAN ZANTEN (1970); MRS. MARTHA JANE K. 
ZACHERT (1970). 


Public Relations (PRS) 

The Section on Public Relations exercises 
responsibility for the development of under- 
standing, good will, and support of the in- 
dividuals and groups each type of library 
is organized to serve.. Illustrative of the . 
fields of interest to be covered are the in- - 

terpretation of the library program and ` 
profession, relations of library staff with its 
clientele, effective use of communications 
media to provide information about library 
services and resources, and fostering the 
effective growth of the Friends of Libraries * 


movement. 


executive committee 
Officers; chmn., HERBERT F. MUTSCHLER, 
King Cnty. L. Sys. Seattle WA 98122; 
vice-chmn. and chmn.-elect, MRS. BETTY-JO 
RULE, P.L. Denver, CO 80208; ‘secy., HOW- 
ARD SAMUELSON. I 


Other members: IRENE E. MORAN (1970), 
MILDRED K. SMOCK (1971). i 


committees . 
John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards. 
Chmn., SAMUEL L. SIMON, P.L., Long Beach, 
NY 11561 (1970); JERRY E. HUNT (1970) ; 
VIRGINIA M. SHEA (1970); GEORGE V. FAGAN 
(1971).; ALAN KUSLER (1971); MRS. BETTY 
RICE d 1). 


friend: of Libraries. Chmn., FRANK J. 
DEMPSEY, P.L., Berkeley, CA 94704 (1970) ; 
JAMES F. HOLLY (1970); MRS. SELMA P. 
KESSLER (1970); FRANCES X. MOLONEY 
(1970); H. THEODORE RYBERG (1970); MIL- 
DRED K. SMOCK (1970); MRS. BEATRICE '. 
STUCKERT (1970); MRS. EILEEN WHITELY 

(1970); JOHN A. OLIVER (1971); GENEVA J. 
ROBINSON (1971); MRS. IRENE W. SWANTON 
(1971) ;, MRS. CLAIRE WARREN (1971). 


~ 


Nominating. Chmn. 4 JACK W. BRYANT, P. SM 
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Worcester, MA 01608 (1970) ; MISS HOWARD 
HUBBARD (1970); CHARLES M. WEISENBERG 
(1970). " 


Publications. Chmn., DAVID M. HENINGTON, 
P.L. Houston, TX 77002 (1970); JAMES.C. 
cox (1970); ERNEST. A. DI MATTIA (1970); 
' MRS.. BEATRICE’ M. JAMES. (1970); WILLIAM 
H. VAN BRAAM (1970); WILLIAM cox (1971); 
MRS. MARY A. MC KENZIE (1971); RICHARD 
L. WATERS (1971); ex officio, JOHN BERRY 
from Library Journal, WILLIAM R. ESHEL- 
MAN from Wilson Library Bulletin. 


subcommittee 
Leaflets. Chmn., RONN FINK, State 


L., Harrisburg, PA 17126 (1971); H. G. 

JOHNSTON (1970); EDWARD J. MONTANA 

. (1970); MRS. BETTY RICE (1971); RICHARD 
L. WATERS (1971). 


Public Relations Services to Libraries. 
Chmn. CHARLES M. WEISENBERG, P.L., Los 
.Angeles, CA 90017 (1970); CATHARINE 
HEINZ (1970); MISS HOWARD HUBBARD 
(1970); MRS. MARY READ ROGERS (1970); 
" MRS. BETTY-JO RULE (1970); HELEN HB. 
'SEVAGIAN (1970); SISTER M. PETER CLAVER 
(1970) ; CARI CARTER (1971); MRS. DOROTHY 
CORRIGAN (1971); MRS. ELIZABETH WRIGHT 
EVANS (1971); ALAN KUSLER (1971); MRS. 
JIMMIE MC WHORTER (1971) ; FRANK V. VAN 
ZANTEN (1971); ; MRS. HELEN WESSELLS 
(1971). 


y 


Library Education Division 
AGNES L. REAGAN, exec. secy. 
DELORES K. VAUGHAN, asst. exec. secy. 


The Library Education Division serves as 
clearinghouse for exchange of ideas among 
administrators, practicing librarians, and 
library educators. It is responsible for: 

1. Continuous study and review of changing 
needs for library education, development of 
educational programs, and continuing edu- 
cation of library personnel. 

2. Conduct of activities and projects within 
its areas of responsibility. ` 
8. Synthesis of the consideration by library 
educators and practicing librarians of educa- 
tion for librarianship. 

4. Representation and interpretation of li- 
brary education in contact with other edu- 
eational groups. 
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5. Stimulation of. the development `of li 
brarians engaged in its type of activity and | 
stimulation of participation by members in 


appropriate type-of-library divisions. - 


6. Planning and development of programs of 


study and.research which will improve and 
extend library education for the total pro- 
fession. 

7. Identifying sunterials needed in library 
education and promoting their preparation, - 
publieation, evaluation, dissemination, and 
use. 


board of directors 
Officers: pres, CORA PAUL BOMAR, Sch: of 


Educ., Univ. of North Carolina at Greens- 


boro, Greensboro 27412; vice-pres. and pres.- 
elect, LEROY CHARLES MERRITT, Sch. of. 


. Luship., Univ. of Oregon, Eugene 97403;. 


recording secy., JEAN L. CONNOR; exec. secy. 
Other members: 


MARTHA T. BOAZ; teachers sect. chmn., SARAH 
R. REED (1970); ex officio, councilor, FRANK 


SESSA (1972); LED rep. to AALS Board, - 


ROSE VORMELKER; AALS rep. to LED Board, 
SISTER PETER CLAVER. 


publication 


LED Newsletter (4 issues a year). Sent fid E ed 
-to members; not available by subscription.. ` 


committees 


Asia Foundation Grant ; 
Responsible for administering a evant from 
the Asia Foundation to assist Asian stu- 
dents in ALA-accredited library schools in 
the United States to attend professional li- 


brary meetings, and to provide 1-year mem- . 


berships in ALA to selected Asian librarians. 
Chmn., EDWIN C. STROHECKER, Dept. of L. 
Sci., Catherine Spalding Coll, 
St, Louisville, KY, 502938 (1971); MAR- 
GARET W. AYRAULT (1971), MRS. PATRICIA 


REELING (1971), WAYNE S. YENAWINE 
(1971). 
Beta Phi Mu Awards 


Responsible for administering an annual 
citation and award of $50 to an individual 
for distinguished service to education for 
librarianship. Chmn., IRVING LIEBERMAN, 


851 S. 4th- 


MEME C 


es 
f 


. 


~ 


dirs.-at-large, MURIEL L. ° ^ 
FULLER (1970), ROSE VAINSTEIN (1971), - 
MELVIN J. VOIGT (1972); immed. past pres, - 


i 


«Seattle 98105 (1970); 


Univ. of Washington, 
JESSE H. SHERA 
- (1970); JANE S. MCCLURE (1971); LED 
- Staff liaison, DELORES K. VAUGHAN. 


^ Sch. of Lnship., 


EE Bogle Memorial Fund 
,. Responsible for administering funds ac- 


 cumulating as interest from the memorial 
fund to send to library conferences promis- 
"ing foreign students not eligible for such 
assistance from the Asia Foundation Grant. 

. Chmn., ELIZABETH H. PEELER, Univ. of West 
. Florida L., Pensacola 32504 (1970); 
` CHARLES PATTERSON (1970); MRS. JUDITH 


.^ ^ K. MEYERS (1971) ; KATHLYN MosEs (1971). 


_ Disadvantaged, Education for Library 
Service to the (ad hoc) LAD/LED 
Responsible for instigating, in consultation 
. with other pertinent units of ALA and other 
'" concerned organizations, the series of 
. Studies covered by Recommendation #4 of 


* . ihe report to Council of the Special Council 


Committee on Freedom of Access to Li- 


,' braries, June 1968. Chmn., GENEVIEVE M. 


CASEY, Dept. of L. Sci., Wayne State Univ., 
Detroit, MI 48202; A. J. GOLDWYN; MRS. 
‘HELEN H. LYMAN; ELIZABETH MC COMBS; 
MRS. JOHANNA SUTTON. 


Equivalencies and Reciprocity 
Responsible for considering possibilities for 
equating professional education of foreign- 


. trained with that of librarians educated in 
5  . the United States and assisting in compiling 


information about library education in for- 
eign countries for the use of the LED Head- 
quarters staff. Chmn., NASSER SHARIFY, 
Grad. Sch. of L. & Inf. Sci, Pratt Inst., 
Brooklyn, NY 11205 (1970); HENRY C. 
‘CAMPBELL (1970); NORMAN HORROCKS 
(1970) ; ROLAND R. PIGGFORD (1970); SARAH 
R. REED (1970); CARMEN ROVIRA (1970); 
RAYNARD C. SWANK (19'70) ; resource person, 
LESTER E. ASHEIM. 


Financial Assistance for Library Educa- 
tion, Revision of ` 
Responsible for the annual revision of the 
directory of financial aid for library educa- 
tion. Members are normally chosen from the 
. Chicago area. Chmn. MRS. HELEN BROWN 
“SCHMIDT, Med. L. Assn. 919 N. Michigan 
` Ave, Chicago, IL 60611 (1970); ‘GILES 
ROBERTSON. (1970); MRS. RUTHANNE BOYER 
(1971); COSETTE KIES (1971); SISTER M. 
LUELLA POWERS (1971). 
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. (1971). 


‘GEDDES (1970); 


Hospital and Institutional Librarians, 
Education for 

Responsible for that part of the Associa- 
tion’s program that is concerned with ad- 
vancing the professional growth and pro- 
moting the specialized training of librarians 
in the field of hospitals and institutions. 
Chmn., 
County Med. Assn. 684 S. Westlake, Los 
Angeles, CA 90057 (1970) ; E. PEARL MOODY 
(1970) ; BEATRICE V. SIMON (1970); FRANK 
LAVINE (1971); 


Information Science and Automation, Edu- | 


cation for ISAD/LED . 
See listing under ISAD, p. 1412. 


International Library School 


Responsible for investigating the. feasibility l 


of the establishment of an international li- 
brary school. Chmn., GUY A. MARCO, Sch. of 
L. Sci., Kent State Univ. Kent, OH 44240; 
DAVID K. BERNINGHAUSEN;. PAUL BIXLER; 
MRS. FRANCES CHENEY, JACK DALTON, J. 
PERIAM DANTON; 


L. SCHICK; NASSER SHARIFY; . SARAH K. 
VANN ; ex officio, LESTER E. ASHEIM. 


ALA, 

Chmn., FRANK L. SCHICK, Sch. of L. & Inf. 
Sci., ‘Univ. of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, Mil- 
waukee 53201 (1971); STUART BAILLIE 


JOHN M. CONNOR, Los Angeles ` 


FREDERICK WEZEMAN | 


J. CLEMENT HARRISON, . 
IVAN L. KALDOR; IRVING LIEBERMAN; FRANK ^ 


Legislation: Subcommittee: of Legislation- : 


(1970); THOMAS GALVIN (1970); ANDREW . 


SARAH R. REED (1970); 
THOMAS S. SHAW (1970); MRS. ELIZABETH 
W. STONE (1970); F. WILLIAM SUMMERS 
(1970) ; EDWIN 8. GLEAVES (1971) ; HERBERT 


GOLDHOR (1971); MARGARET E. KALP (1971); ` 


SISTER M: LAURETTA MC CUSKER (1971). 


Library Binding Institute Scholarship 
Chmn., FRANK B. SESSA, Grad. Sch. of L. & 
Inf. Sci, Univ. of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
PA 15213 (1971) ; ANTHONY GRECO (1970); 
BETTY E. CALLAHAM (1971); staff liaison, 
DELORES K. VAUGHAN. 


Library School Traveling Fellowship in 


the Technical Services, RTSD/LED 


Responsible for administering funds for li- | _ 


brary school faculty fellowships in the tech- 
nica] services. Chmn., F. BERNICE FIELD, Yale 


Univ.. L, New Haven, CT 06520 (1970); . 
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LAURA C. COLVIN (1970); MRS. AVIS ZEBKER 
(1970) 3 GERALD M. COBLE (1971); DAVID C. 
WEBER (1971). 


National Library Week:. Subcommittee of 
National Library Week-ALA 

Chmn., GARY R. PURCELL, Sch. of L. Sei, 
Case Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland, OH 
44106 (1970); MRS. MARTHA JANE ZACHERT 
(1970) ; EMILY S. BOYCE (1971) ; NORMAN E. 
HOYLE (1971); COLEEN C. SALLEY (1971). 


Nominating ` | f 

Chmn., SARA I. FENWICK, Grad. L. Sch., Univ. 
of Chicago, Chicago, IL 60637 (1970); 
MARION A. MILCZEWSKI (1970); MRS. AN- 
NETTE L. PHINAZEE (1970); LOUISE F. REES 
(1970); NETTIE B. TAYLOR (1970). 


Organization and Activities 

Responsible for working continuously toward 
clarifying the position, function, and organi- 
zational structure of the LED so that it rep- 
resents ALA .on all matters relating to li- 
brary education. Also serves as a profes- 
sional clearinghouse in this field of activity. 
Chmn., MARTHA BOAZ, Sch. of L. Sci. Univ. 
of Southern California, Los Angeles 90007 
(1970); CORA PAUL BOMAR (1971); LEROY 
CHARLES MERRITT (1972). 
Publications "n | 
Responsible for identifying publication 


needs and stimulating new publications deal- ` 


ing with all phases of library education. 
chmn., EILEEN F. NOONAN, Dept. of L. Sci., 
Rosary Coll., River Forest, IL 60805 (1971) ; 
WILLIAM V. JACKSON (1970); LAYTON 
MURPHY (1970); TIMOTHY W. SINEATH 
(1970); JANE E. WRIGHT (1971). 


. Research 


Responsible for considering and planning 
projects and for identifying suitable per- 
sonnel and/or agencies for advancing re- 
search in education for .librarianship. 
Through its liaison with the division's Or- 
ganization and Activities Committee, it may 
aim for continuous study of the problems of 
accredited and non-accredited library schools; 
the articulation of undergraduate and grad- 
uate programs; and pre-professional and 


- in-service aspects of education for librarian-: 


ship. Chmn., GUY GARRISON, Grad. Sch. of 
L. Sci, Drexel Inst. of Tech., Philadelphia, 
PA 19104 (1970); H. JOANNE HARRAR 


ALA BULLETIN 


(1970) ; JOHN A. MC CROSSAN (1970) ; RALPH’ ^ 
H. PARKER (1971) ; SISTER LUCILLE WHALEN 


(1971). | 


Scholarship and Awards 
Chmn., FRANK B. SESSA, Grad. Sch. of L. & 


Inf. Sei, Univ. of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, | 


PA 15218 (1971) ; ANTHONY GRECO (1970) ; 


. BETTY E. CALLAHAM (1971). 


State Library Personnel, Education for, ` 


ASL/LED  — 
See listing under.ASL, p. 1396. 


Supportive Library. Staff, Training 'Pro- I 


grams for . 


Responsible for the preparation of guidelines ` 
which will serve as general guidance for 


those who are planning programs of train- `` 


ing for "library technicians," and standards 
for evaluating existing programs in area. 
In the first-priority phase of its work, the 
Committee's concern is with the establish- 


t 


ment of minimum standards below which - ` 


programs of “technician” training wil not . . ` 


be acceptable as preparation for workers in 
libraries. A later phase of the work, subject 
to the Committee’s own evaluation of the 


need, may deal with more specific details of | 


recommended content for such programs. 
Chmn., ROBERT E. BOOTH, Dept. of L. Sci., 


Wayne State Univ. Detroit, MI 48202; " 
ACRL, MRS. JOLEEN BOCK; LAD, DOROTHY F. ` 


DEININGER; COA, . MARGARET E. MONROE; 


JOSEPH F. SHUBERT; MARY ANN SWANSON; ` 


OLE, LESTER E. ASHEIM (ex officio). 


sections 

Teachers (TS) 

To provide the opportunity for discussion 
and study of the teaching of librarianship. 


executive board 
Officers: Chmn., SARAH R. REED, Sch. of L. 
Sci, Univ. of Alberta, Alberta, Edmonton, 
Canada; 
CILE HATCH, Grad. Sch. of Lnship., Univ. 
of Denver, Denver, CO 80210; secy., ELEANOR 
E. AHLERS. . 


Other members: dirs.-at-large, MRS. FRANCES ^ ` | 


NEEL CHENEY (1970); JOHN J. FARLEY 


(1971); CORA E. THOMASSEN (1972); im- |. 


med. past chmn., SARAH LAW KENNERLY. 
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vice-chmn. and chmn.-elect, LU- | 


| com patice i 


`> -Basie Buying List for Library enë Col- 

`- Jeetions (ad hoc). Chmn., NORMA L. JONES, 

. j " Wisconsin State Univ., Oshkosh 54901; WAL- 
on LACE J. BONK; EUGENIA SCHMITZ. 


es Media Research. Chmn., THOMAS P. SLAVENS, 
h Dept. of L. Sci, Univ. of Michigan, Ann 
- Arbor ` 48104; LOWELL E. OLSON; CORA E. 
. THOMASSEN. 


^ “Nominating: Chmn., MRS. ELIZABETH W. 
-.- STONE, Dept. of L. Sci., Catholic Univ., 

." ^: Washington, DC, 20017; BRIAN LAND; MRS. 
. FRANCES K. JOHNSON. ` | 


-> discussion groups ` 
_. Librarians of Library Science Collections 


Chmn., MRS. DORIS H. ASHER, Sch. of L. Sci., 


` Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor 48104. 


representatives to 
regional groups ` 


Region I—Connecticut, Maine, Massudhtuc 
. getts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Ver- 
`. mont. EVELYN R. ROBINSON, L. Sch., Southern 
- Connecticut. State Coll, New Haven 06515. 


Region II-—Delaware, District of Coluinbia, 


^. Maryland, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, West 


Virginia, New York. FREDERIC D. WEINSTEIN, 


. C Sch. of L. Sci, State Univ. of New York at 


- Albany, 1400 Washington Ave, Albany ` 
11203. 
l Region III—Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 


Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia. JOHN 


-. CLEMONS, Div. of Lnship., Emory Univ., At: 


.— Janta, GA 30322. 


Region IV—Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michi- 
' gan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, Wisconsin. 
- MARGARET KALTENBACH, Sch. of L, Sci, 
` Case Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland, OH 


44106. 
Region V— Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, Ne- 


“> vada, North Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, 


Wyoming. E. LA VERNE HASELWOOD, L. Sci. 
Dept, Univ. of Nebraska, P.O. Box 688, 


, Omaha 68101. 


Region .VI—Arizona, Arkansas, Ceuta 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas. GLADYS 


` SACHSE, Torreyson L., State Coll. of Arkan- 


sas, Conway 12032. 
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Region  VII—Idaho, Montana, 
Washington, Alaska, California, Hawaii. 
PERRY' D. MORRISON, Sch. of Lnship., Univ. 
of Oregon, Eugene 97403. 


affiliates 


Association of American Library Schools .- 
. Headquarters. c/o secy.-treas., ALAN M. REES, 


Case Western Reserve Univ., Sch. of L. Sci., 
Cleveland, OH 44106. 


Officers 1969. Pres., REV. JAMES J. KORTEN- 
DICK, Catholic Univ. of America, Dept. of L. 
Sci, Washington, DC 20017; vice-pres. and 
pres.-elect, PATRICIA KNAPP, Wayne State 
Univ., Sch. of L. Sci., Detroit, MI 48202. 
Officers change at end of annual meeting, 
January 18, 1970. 


Public Library Association 


mE AIO secy. 
The Public Library Association is interested 
in the general improvement and expansion 
of public library services to all ages in vari- 
ous types of communities. PLA has specific 
responsibility for: 


1. Planning of programs of study and ser- ` 
. vice for the public library as a total insti- 


tution. 
2. Establishment, evaluation; and promouon 


' of standards in the public library field. l 
. 8. Establishment of policies for selection; ` 


retention, and withdrawal of books and non- 


book materials, and preparation of lists pri- | 


marily useful to public libraries. 


4. Review of and bringing together the ac- 


tivities of all units within the ALA that 
have a bearing on public library service.. 


. 5. Representation and interpretation of pub- ` 
lic libraries in contacts outside the pro- ` 


fession. 


6. Stimulation of the O T develop- 


ment of public libraries and stimulation of 


participation by PLA members in appropri- ` --. 


ate type-of-activity division. 
7. Conduct of activities and projects for im- 


provement and expansion of. service in this ``. 


Oregon, 


type of library, when such projects are be- . 


yond the scope of type-of-activity divisions, 
after specific approval by the ALA Council. 


The name of the division was changed: to ` 


the Publie Library a eee in 1958. 
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board of discant | 

Officers: pres. “JUNE E. BAYLESS, Beverly 
Hills P.L., Beverly Hills, CA 90210; vice- 
pres. and pres.-elect, ANDREW GEDDES, 
Nassau L. Sys., Garden City, NY 11530: 
past pres., WILLARD 0. YOUNGS; exec. secy. 


Other members: councilors, MRS. RUTH SHEA- 
HAN HOWARD (1971); R. PAUL BARTOLINI 
(1972) ; WILLIAM S. GELLER (1972) ; MARY E. 
PHILLIPS (1972) ; JANE S.. MCCLURE (1978) ; 
ORIN M. MOYER (1973); DONALD E. WRIGHT 
(1973). Armed Forces Ln. Sec. pres., MRS. 
BARBARA LOAR; dir., JOSEPHINE NEIL (1973). 
Ex. ome: ROBERT. J. MORGAN, past Es - 
PLA. . 


Ls 


publications 

Just Between Ourselves newsletter (3 times 
a year). Distributed to PLA members only. 
Ed., exec. secy. of PLA. 

Public Library Reporter (occasional). Stand- 
ing order or single orders to Order Dept., 
' ALA. Ed., Varies for each issue. 


committees 
Audiovisual: 

` visual ALA. | 
Chmn., JOAN CLARK, Univ. of the. State of 
New York, Albany 12224; DOROTHY L. DAY; 
MARGARET M. MCGUIRE; EUGENE L. MITTEL- 
GLUCK; MRS. B. PENNY NORTHERN; WILLIAM 
T. PETERS, ELLEN L. wae 


Subcommittee of  Audio- 


Bylaws . 

Chmn., MRS. ERNESTINE GILLILAND, Hutchin- 
son PL. Hutchinson, KA 67501 (1970); 
WILLIAM H. BRETT (1911) ; ; EDWARD LINK- 
HART (1971). 


Interlibrary Coopération: 

Chmn., HERBERT MUTSCHLER, King Co. L. 
Sys., Seattle, WA 98122 (1971); STANLEY 
. BIEN (1970) ; MRS. KATHRYN DEVEREAUX 
(1970); RUTH PEASLEE (1970); “VIRGINIA L. 
ROSS (1970) ; MRS. BESSIE DAUGHTRY (1971); 
MRS. MILDRED HEYER (1971); WYMAN JONES 
(1971); PHILIP R. BLODGETT (1972); ROBERT 
CARTER (1972); WILLIAM EMERSON (1972); 
DAVID HENINGTON (1972) ; RANSOM RICHARD- 
SON (1972); 2 to be appointed. 


Legislation: ` Subcommittee of Legislation 
—ALA 
Chmn., , RAYMOND "WILLIAMS, McIntire P.L., 


- ALA BULLETIN ` ` AE 


_ 


. MRS. 


(1970); 


Charlottesville, VA 22901 ( 191 1); PETER 


BURY (1970); HENRY A. FONTAINE (1970) ; ; 


EDWARD NEWMAN (1970); MARVIN SCILKEN, 


(1970); PATRICIA TERNES (1970); ARTHUR 
CURLEY (1971); W. R. HENDERSON (1971); 
GUENTER JANSEN (1971); 
MC WHORTER (1972); JAMES B. NELSON 
(1972) ; LEONA RINGERING (1972); DAVID 


MARSHALL STEWART (1972); 1 to be ap- ú 


pointed... 


Metropolitan Area Library Service 


To study and make recommendations of pro- ` 


grams that will lead to uniformly good li- 
brary service throughout metropolitan 


areas, including sharing of resources; forms :`. 
of mutual cooperation, division of ‘responsi- 
bility, avoidance of unnecessary duplication, ... 
and provision of adequate support. Chmn.,. 


KATHERINE LAICH, Los Angeles P.L., Los 
Angeles, CA 90017 (1971); CECILE -CAR- 
PENTER (1970); EDWIN CASTAGNA (1970); 


HAROLD JOHNSTON. (1970);. JOHN OLIVER ``. 
:(1970) ; 


MARLYS HOWE (1971); 
MCNIFF (1971); 
(1971); MRS. BROOKE SHELDON (1971); 
. MURIEL JAVELIN (1972); ROMAN 
MOSTAR (1972); KENNETH MC PHERSON 
(1972) ; HELEN YOUNG + (1972). ; 


PHILIP 


Nominating l 
Chmn., ROBERT S. AKE, Finkelstein Mem. Lis 


Spring Valley, NY 10977; HAROLD J. BLA: i. 
SICK; MARY CARTER; 
ROBERT FRANKLIN; ANN HORNAK; eo 


J. ARCHER’ EGGEN ; 
P. TAPLIN. 


Public Library Activities | 


To formulate-objectives and. goals for public 


library service generally; to recommend. to 


the board of directors of the division what . 


the division as well as individual libraries 


might do at any given period to advance. :: 
the goals; and to propose specific methods of : 


carrying out its recommendations for the 


Board's consideration. Chmn., MARY PHIL- 


LIPS, L. Assn. of Portland, Portland, OR 
97205 (1972); MRS. -FLORENE BRADLEY 
(1970) ; 
RAYMOND HOLDEN (1970); HARRIET QUIMBY 
CHARLES ROBINSON (1970); C 
EDWIN DOWLIN (1971); .MRS. KATHRYN 
GESTERFIELD (1971); 


BARTOLINI (1972); WILLIAM S. GELLER 
(1972) ;. MRS. ELIZABETH STONE (1972); 2 
to be appointed. 


om 
‘ oe 
- 
D ` 
` 


MRS. PRISCILLA MOXOM. “ 


‘MRS. CAROLYN J. ELSE (1970); 


HERBERT  GOLDHOR ' 
(1971); MISS SYD SHINN (1971); R. PAUL 





MRS. JIMMIE... 


W ` 


Public Library Study. 

To draft a proposal for a major inquiry and 
plan of action for the American public li- 
‘brary. Chmn., KEITH DOMS, Free L. of 
Philadelphia, Philadelphia, PA 19103; MRS. 
LILLIAN BRADSHAW; MILTON S. BYAM; LE ROY 
FOX; EMERSON GREENAWAY; SHIRLEY HAKE; 
, ROBERT R. MC CLARREN ; DOROTHY SINCLAIR. 


Publications . 

. To advise on the content and format of Just 
Between Ourselves, the division newsletter 
- and miscellaneous publications, and to re- 
vive the Public Library Reporter ‘series. 
Chmn., JAMES C. MARVIN, Topeka, P.L., 
^ Topeka, KS 66604 (1972); GARY E. STRONG 
(1970); F. CHARLES TAYLOR (1970) ;- MRS. 
JUNE THURSTON (1970); MRS. MELBA WASH 
(1970); ELIZABETH COOPER (1971); MRS. 
HELEN: K. HALLORAN (1971); JUDITH H. 
‘HIGGINS (1971); JON D. KELTON (1971); 
STAN OLINER (1971); MRS. DOROTHY CURLEY 
(1972); MRS. SALLIE H. HELM (1972); MRS. 
ANN M. SEELEY (1972); MILDRED SMOCK 
(1972); LAWRENCE WEMBER (1972). 


Standards 
Chmn., JAMES, H, PICKERING, Warder P.L., 


` Springfield, OH 45502 (1970) ; ROBERT FUR- 


LONG (1970); STEFAN MOSES (1970) ;. ADA 
: SCHWARTZ (1970); LORETTA M. WINKLER 
(1970); MRS. ARLITA AUSTIN (1971); 
CHRISTOPHER DEVAN . (1971); W. R. HENDER- 
SON (1971) ; DONALD A. RIECHMANN (1971); 
BARBARA BALLINGER (1972); JEAN COCHRAN 
(1972) ; ROBERT M. ORR (1972); ARTHUR 8. 
RICKETTS (1972); HARRY M. ROWE, JR. 
(1972) ; ROSE VAINSTEIN (1972). 
subcommittee j 

Costs of Publie Library Service: 1969. 
Ċhmn., ELEANOR PLAIN, Aurora P.L. Aurora, 
IL 60504; RUTH GREGORY, VIVIAN MADDOX. 


Starter List for New Book Collections 

To prepare a list of 5,000 adult nonfiction 
titles for first purchase by new libraries 
and branches. Chmn., MRS. LYN HART, 


“` Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore, MD 21201; 


MRS. ORILLA T. BLACKSHEAR; WILBUR CRIM- 


. MIN; MRS. MARY HARISPE; NOLAN LUSHING- 


TON; MRS. JOAN 0. MCINNIS; MRS. LOUISE 
MORRISON; HARRY B. REIFF; MRS. PAT 
WOODRUM ; RAYMOND YAMACHIKA; ex officio, 
JOHN N. BERRY, III; 5 to be appointed. 
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' pital, 


section 


Armed Forces Librarians (AFLS) 

The object of this section shall be to pro- 
mote library service and the library profes- 
Sion in the armed forces and in general; to 
raise standards and to stimulate continued 
professional growth; to further contribu- ' 
tions of the armed forces libraries to the 
educational development and career advance- 
ment of service personnel; to provide edu- 
cational, reference, and. recreational read. 
ing; and, through close liaison with other 
libraries, mutually to strengthen library 
service throughout the world. 


board of directors | 
Officers: pres., MRS. BARBARA LOAR, VA Hos- 
Omaha, NB 68105; vice-pres. and 
pres.-elect, ANN CONLAN,. Dept. of the Army, 
Washington, DC 20815; secy.,- ELEANOR 
DRISCOLL; dir., JOSEPHINE NEIL; members- 
at-large, JOHN L. COOK (Air Force), DON 
OLSEN (Army), MRS. DOROTHY FAYNE 
(Navy). ` m 


Other members: past pres. LOUISE LIGON; 
European Subsection chmn., MARY VOCELLE; 
Newsletter ed., ANNA M. DEITRICK. 


publications 
AFLS Newsletter (semiannual). Sent to 
Section members only. Ed., ANNA M. DEI- 
TRICK, Dept. of the Army, Washington, DC 
20315. i 


committees 
Achievement Citation. -Chmn., JOSEPHINE 
NEILL, 6th Naval Dist., Charleston, SC 
(1970); MRS. JEANETTE YATES (1971); 
MARIE LUSK (1972); MRS. ROSEMARY MAX- 
WELL (1972). 


Bylaws. Chmn., MRS. BILLIE OWENS, Shep- 
pard AFB, TX 76311 (1970); FRANCES 


' RUGEN (1971); SUE MILLER (1972). 


Civil Service. Serves as liaison between 
AFLS and Civil Service Commission; keeps 
membership informed on matters affecting 
Civil ‘Service personnel; maintains liaison 
with Military Librarians Section of Special - 
Libraries Association; serves as coordina- 
tor between 8 Library Services Chiefs on 
matters relating to the section; prepares 
correspondence, initiates investigation, as' 
needed, into matters of special interest to 
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the section upon instruction from the AFLS 
Board of Directors. Chmn., PATRICK CARNEY, 


` Camp Pendleton, CA 92055 (1970) ; RICHARD. - 


OWENS (1970) ; MRS. RUTH SHEAHAN HOWARD 
(1971). 


Membership: Subcommittee of Member- 
Ship-ALA. Chmn., PATRICIA REEVES, Fort 
Sheridan, IL (1970); ELIZABETH BITTLE 
(1970); JEAN JACOB (1971); EMMA LOU 
TAGGART (1971). 


Nominating. Chmn., MRS. LOUISE BARRY, 
Fort Knox, KY; GERALD COBLE; MRS. BESSIE 
DAUGHTRY. 


Orientation, Military Library. Chmn., MRS. 
JOYCE MAYO, U.S. Army Military Police 
School L., Ft. Gordon, GA 30905; MRS. 
MARION BERNDT; MRS. WENDELL COON; MRS. 
HESTER MOUNTS; MRS. HELEN A. TALIAFERRO. 


Program and Arrangements 

To plan the program and luncheon or dinner 
meetings of the Armed Forces Librarians 
. Section at the annual conference. 
MRS. BARBARA MEADE, Defense Intelligence 


Agcy., Washington, DC; MRS. PALMER 
CLARK ; MRS. FEANCES DOLL ; RAYMOND 
YAMACHIKA. 


‘Scholarship Study (ad hoc). Chmn., ELIZA- 
BETH CONNOLLY, U.S. Military Academy, 
_ West Point, NY 10996; NANCY DICKINSON; 
MARJORIE HILL. 


Section Development. To study trends and 
special interests of members of the section 
and advise the board of directors concerning 
projects of -general concern. The planning, 
development, and maintenance of the sec- 
tion exhibit booth at conference is also their 
responsibility. Chmn., MRS. SHARON D. 


' ARNOLD, U.S. Naval Air Station, Cecil Air 


Field, FL 32215; ORIN M. MOYER; MISS 
TOMMIE JEAN, TULLOS. 


subsection i 
European Subsection. Officers: ‘Chun MARY 
VOCELLE, Hq USAFE- (DPSRL), APO, New 
York, NY 09633; vice-chmn. and chmn. - 
elect, J. REBA SMELLAGE, L. Div., Spec. Serv. 
Agcy., APO, New York, NY 09184; secy.- 
treas., , AL HARDIN. 


ALA BULLETIN. 


Chmn.,’ 


Reference Services Division 
RUTH M. WHITE, exec. secy. 


The. Reference ‘Services Division is inter- 
ested in the improvement and extension of 


informational, bibliographical, and research . 


activities in all types of libraries, at all 
levels and in every subject field: reference 
materials—their production, listing, and 


. evaluation; inquiries and inquirers—their 


identification, classification, and appraisal; 
indexes and indexing—their extension and 
improvement; bibliographies and biblio- 
graphic method—their place and develop- 
ment in scholarly investigations. RSD has 
specific responsibility for: 


1. Continuous study and review of reference . 


performance in the different types of li- 
braries. 


2. Conduct and sponsorship of activities and 


projects in reference services. 


3. Synthesis of reference activities of all 


units within ALA and in the various types 


of libraries so as to produce a unified con~ 


cept of the reference function. 


4. Representation and interpretation of ref- 


erence services both within and without the 
library profession. 

5. Stimulation of the development of li- 
brarians engaged in reference services to 


‘more distinguished performance, and stimu- 


lation of librarians engaged in reference 
services to participation in appropriate 
type-of-library divisions. 
6. Planning and development of programs 
of study and research in reference services 
for the total profession. 
7. Evaluation, selection, and interpretation 
of reference materials. . 


The Reference Services Division became a . 


division of ALA in 1956. 


board of directors 

Officers: pres., MRS. MARGARET K. GOGGIN, 
Grad. Sch. of Lnship., Univ. of Denver, CO 
80210; ist vice-pres., JOHN P. MC GOWAN, 
Assoc. Univ. Lns, Northwestern Univ., 
Evanston, IL 60201; 2nd vice-pres., FRANK 
N. JONES; past pres, RICHARD H. PERRINE; 
ex officio, exec. secy. 


Other members: directors-at-large, THOMAS 


J. GALVIN (1970), RICHARD W. PARSONS 
(1971); DAVID W. HEBRON (1972); councilors, 
MRS. MARGARET K. GOGGIN (1970), MICHAEL 
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2 Ein 


/ M. REYNOLDS (1970), JOHN FALL (1972) ; ex: 


.' Officio, ed., RQ, and History Section chmn., 


ant 
“a ^ 
P + ` 
» 
att ae 
' 
` H 
Y ^ 


> a "+ MISS MARION E. KANALY. 


-r 


“RQ (quarterly). Sent to all RSD members. 


3 = Ed., BILL KATZ, L, Sch., State Univ. of N ew 
York at Albany, NY 12203. 


-Facts and Faces, The ‘ALA Council m 
‘~ “nual). 
> registrants. | 

+. St. Providence, RI 02906. 


Given to all Annual Conference 
Ed., HELEN T. GEER, 20 Elton 


History Section Chairman’s Letter (semi- 


: ' annual). Sent to all RSD-HS members. 


` committees - 
"' Affiliates, Division . 


"n 
- 
-> 


‘ gultative. 


To serve as liaison between the 9 RSD 


affiliated. groups and the division. To serve 


. ` as liaison between localities, states, and re- 
‘gions. 
.. keeping the members informed; editorial — 
"^ Summarizing for RQ in articles or possibly 
^. a regular column of the projects and accom- 


The basic jobs are: informational— 


‘plishments of affiliates, with emphasis on 
projects other than program meetings; con- 
The secondary function is the 


‘compilation of such items as manuals for 


_ reference -workshops. 


Chmn., RICHARD L. 


. WATERS, Dallas P.L., TX 75201 (1970); J. 


RICHARD ABELL (1971); A. VENABLE LAWSON 
(1971); DENNIS E. ROBISON (1972): to be 


ee appointed (1972); intern, MRS.” IRONE C. 
WATSON (1970). | š 


. Bibliography 


i m Responsible for surveys of the field of bibli- 


š ography, disseminating information, study- 


.. ing needs, and advising on projects under 


way or under consideration. Chmn., ROGER 


"GQ. GREER, Sch. of L. Sci., Syracuse Univ. 


‘NY : 13201 (1971); THOMAS SLAVENS 


; (1970) ; DOUGLAS W. BRYANT (1971) ; VERNER 
VW. CLAPP (1971); JACK DALTON (1971); 
. ALEX PREMINGER (1971): RICHARD H. SHOE- 
MAKER (1971); 
. TUTTLE (1971); 


MRS. HELEN M. WELCH 
JANE B. WILSON (1971); 
AALL, MRS. HERTA PRAGER (1970)-; Catholic 


` L. Assn., REV. CHARLES DOLLEN (1971); 


Medical L. Assn. MRS. SARAH MORELAND 
(1970); RSD-HS Bibliography and, Indexes 


` . Committee, to be appointed. 
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K: 


Business Reference Services ` 

To encourage the development and expan- 
sion of the reference function in this sub- 
ject area: to stimulate, or undertake, the 
preparation of reference works, studies, 
bibliographies, indexes, and other contribu- 
tions in the field, and to aid in the develop- 


ment of that part of the conference pro-- .. ` 


gram or special programs and workshops 


. devoted to these fields of interest. ‘Chmn. ae 


JAMES B. WOY, Free L. of Philadelphia, PA 
19107 (1972) ; WILBUR CRIMMIN (1970) ; DA- 
VID STREETER (1970); MRS. ELIZABETH BEDI- 
KIAN (1971) ; MRS. JEAN HOPPER (1971) ; ED- 
WARD PLUMMER (1972); to be appointed 
(1972); intern, JAMES C. 
oe) ; ASD rep. to be appointed. 


Catalog Use . 

To consider current problems and study 
developments in eatalog use and its ap- 
plication to reference services. Chmn., N. 
HARVEY DEAL, Virginia Commonwealth 
Univ. Richmond 23220 (1972); coNGETTA 
SACCO (1971); ANNETTE LILES (1972); 2 to 
be appointed (1972); intern, MICHAEL S. 
BARON (1970). ASD rep. to be appointed; 
RTSD- CCS, MRS.  JESSICA. HARRIS a 1970). 


Common Cousins RSD/ASD 

To establish an official and continuing chan- 
nel to identify and discuss common con- 
cerns in’ relationship to the responsibility 
areas of the two divisions. The immediate 
impetus for this committee grew out of ` 
such activities as the ASD/RSD Orientation 
Workshop at San Francisco, such problems 
as the difficulty met by ASD’s standards in : 
some states because reference services were 
not included and such questions as the 
elements which differentiate a bibliogra- 
phy and a reading list. Chmn., MRS. FRAN- 
CES NEAL CHENEY, L. Sch., George Peabody 
Coll., Nashville, TN 37205, RSD. (1970); 
RSD, JULIA SCHWARTZ (1970), DOROTHY M. ` 
SINCLAR (1970); ASD, MURIEL L. FULLER 
(1970), ‘MARGARET C. HANNIGAN ( 1970), 
KENNETH KING (1970). I 


Conference Program, Detroit 1970 | 
Chmn., MARGARET KEEFE, Flint P.L., MI 
48502 (1970) ; FREDERICK L. ARNOLD (1970); . 
7 to be appointed. | RSD-HS rep., ~ MRS. F. 
BLANCHE FOSTER. 


— 


A 1969 i 


HATHAWAY - 


£z: 


- `Chmn, ` 
Univ. of New York, Flushing, NY 11365 


| duced materials. 
MRS. BARBARA E. MARKUSON (1970); JOHN ` 


.. THOMSON, Bergen Community Coll, 


Cooperative Reference Services 


To study new. developments in cooperative 


- reference services within.a type of library 
'and as between types of libraries, including 


the following: 1) Bibliographie or refer- 


-ence service provided by libraries under 
contract and informal agreement, 2) bibli- 
.ographie centers, 3) .union catalogs, 4) 


jnter-library loan, 5) communication net- 
works—TWX, telephone (special or direct 
lines) —and facsimile transmission, 6) sub- 
ject specialists. personnel, 7) copying ser- 


vices, 8) coordinated development of infor- . 


mation collections in special subject fields, 
and 9) information centers and networks. 
GEORGE BAILEY, York Coll City 


(1971); PHOEBE F. HAYES (19'70); ROBERTA 
SMITH (1970); MRS. MILDRED A. BARRETT 
(1971); MARYANN DUGGAN (1971); RALPH 
H. FUNK (1971); MRS. MARY T. JANOWSKI 
(1971); intern, JOHN H. LANDRUM (1970); 
ASD rep. to be appointed; SLA, PHOEBE F. 
HAYES (1970). 


Information Retrieval 
To study developments in this field and 
their application to reference services and 


research; to have the responsibility for 
disseminating information about documen- . 


tation to the division membership; to en- 


` courage self-orientation by regional and 
local groups throughout the country; and 


to inform the division of ‘applications in 
nonreference areas such as ‘computer pro- 
Chmn., to be appointed; 


M. MORGAN (1970); PAUL T. DONOVAN 
(1971); EMIL SHAFER (1971);.2 to be ap- 
pointed es ISAD, BARBARA E. MARKU- 


. SON (1970). 


Interlibrary Loan Committee 

To consider current problems in this ‘field, 
and to advise on problems in American 
participation in international interlibrary 
loan procedures. Chmn., SARAH KATHERINE 
Pa- 
ramus, NJ 07652 (1971);. LEGARE H. B. 


 OBEAR (1971); JANE W. GATLIFF (1972); 


RUTH M. KIRK (1972); MARJORIE WITCOMB 
(1972) ; intern, JEAN T. BEAR (1970) ; ASD 
rep. to be appointed; ARL, ARTHUR MC- 
ANALLY (1972); ASL rep. to be appointed; 
RTSD-RLMS rep. to be s SLA 
rep. to be appointed. ° 


ALA BULLETIN: 


‘Chmn., RUTH ERLANDSON, l 
L., Columbus 43210 (1970); WALLACE BONK - ` 


Library Journal List of Reference Books. l 


To compile annual selection of notable ref- ..'. 
erence books, primarily. for use in small" ~ 


and medium-sized public or college libraries. - 
This list is published in the Reference Issue 


(April 15) of Library Journal. Chmn., GARY  ' E 


R. PURCELL, Sch. of L. Sei, Case West- . 
ern Reserve Univ. Cleveland, OH 44106 
(1972); L. DOLORES RYAN (1970); LAUREL 
GROTZINGER (1971); PAUL H. 

(1971); SHIRLEY STREITFELD (1972); 1 to 
be appointed; intern to be appointed. i 


Isadore Gilbert Mudge Citation 
Ohio State Univ.. 


(1970) ; 1 to be appointed: 


New TUNES Tools i 

To advise on, encourage, and E the 
compilation and -publication of needed ref- 
erence tools, and to keep the library 
profession informed. of developments in 
the publication of reference tools. Chmn., 
HOBART BEROLZHEIMER, Free L. of Philadel- . 
phia, PA 19103 (1970); C. EDWARD WALL 
(1970); IRENE CHRISTOPHER (1971); MIKE 
JANOWSKI (1971); 1 to be appointed 
(1972); intern, ROBERTA B. VORE (1970). 


‘Nominating 


Chmn., THOMAS J. GALVIN, Sch. of L. Sci., 
Simmons Coll, Boston, MA 02115 (1970); 
RICHARD M. CHESKI (1970); ` 
FINDLEY (1970); THOMAS’ SHAW (1970) ; . 
ANNE F. STURTEVANT (1970). 


Organization. and Activities 


To serve the board of directors in an ad- 
visory capacity by reviewing division or- 


ganization and activities; to study feasi- 2 U 


bility of activities and make recommenda- 


tions for carrying them out; and to under- ` 
take special assignments which do not fall: `: 
within the scope of existing committees. `` 


Chmn., FRANK N. JONES, Southeastern ` 
Massachusetts Univ., North Dartmouth, MA 
02747 (1970); JOHN FALL (1970); DAVID W. 
HERON (1970); JOHN MCGOWAN (1970); 
RICHARD PERRINE (1970). 


Orientation, ASD/RSD 
See listing under ASD, p. 1390. 


Past Presidents 


` To take overview of the program of the’ 
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SPENCE ` 


ELIZABETH ^ |". 


. Texas- State Univ. 


: division, to serve as a stimulant to active 
‘development and programming, to act as 
` an advisory committee in program evalua- 
.tion and development. Chmn., RICHARD H. 
PERRINE, Rice Univ. Houston, TX 77001 
(1972); DAVID ROY WATKINS (1971); DORO- 
THY SINCLAIR CUEN: 


- Public Documents, RSD/RTSD 

To take cognizance of matters relating to 
public documents. issued in the United 
` States, whether federal, state, or local, and 
matters relating to the official. publications 


: ` of foreign governments and quasi-govern- 


' mental international organizations; to study 


. ` problems of documents relating to publica- 


tion, procéssing, storage, bibliographie con- 


trol, and reference use; and to cooper- 


. ate with appropriate committees of ALA 

"units in dealing with them. Chmn., MRS. 
Audubon Station, Baton Rouge, 70806 
(RSD-1971); RSD, MARTIN J. ZONLIGHT 


.: (1970), CLIFTON. BROCK (1971), NINA T. 


COHEN (1971); RTSD, MRS. JOYCE BALL 
(1970), CLIFFORD CROWERS (1971), EDWARD 
` DIROMA (1971). | 


its subcommittee 
` Draft a-Study Proposal of State and Fed- 
eral Documents. To plan for a survey of 


"' federal and state documents, centering on 


the availability and use of them; to com- 
' plete a proposal for authorization to seek 
funds. Chmn., MRS. VELMA LEE CATHEY, North 
L., Denton, 76208 
(RSD); RSD, CLIFTON BROCK; RTSD, MRS. 
JOYCE BALL; ASL, PAUL HOWARD, MISS 
SANGSTER PARROTT, PETER PAULSON. 


Publications 


^" To be the advisory board for the division 


journal, RQ; to edit publications of. the 
division or to assist the board of directors 
`. In the selection of editors; to cooperate with 
' and to make suggestions when requested by 
the Editorial Committee of the American 
Library Association on publications within 
the seope of the program of this division; 
and to consider placement and publication of 


.' papers presented at meetings and contri- 


butions of division members. Chmn, LE 
MOYNE W. ANDERSON, Colorado State Univ., 
Fort Collins, 80521 (1971); RAYMOND M. 
HOLT (1970); JEAN BARRY MOLZ (1970); 
. RICHARD J. SHEPHERD (1971); CHARLES R. 
' ANDREWS (1972); RAY ROWLAND (1972); 
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WESSELLS. 


intern, to be appointed; ex officio, HELEN T. 
GEER, ed., Facts and Faces, and BILL KATZ, 
ed., RQ. 


Science and Technology Reference Services 
To encourage the development and expan- 
sion of the reference function in this sub- 
ject area; to stimulate, or undertake, the 
preparation of reference | works, studies, 
bibliographies, indexes, and other contribu- 
tions in the field, and to aid in the develop- 
ment of that part of the conference program 


or special programs and workshops devoted. : 


to these fields of interest. Chmn., WILLIAM 
L. PAGE, Drexel Inst. of Tech. L., Philadel- 
phia, PA 19104 (1971); GEORGE CALDWELL 
(1970); ROBERT C. KRUPP (1970); ELSIE 
BERGLAND (1971); JOSEPH T. PAULUKONIS 
(1971); MRS. MADGE TAMS (1972); 1 to be 
appointed (1972); ASD rep. to be ap- 
pointed. 


Standarda : 

Chmn., ROBERT KLASSEN, L. Planning aaa 
Development Branch, U.S. Off. of Edu., 
Washington, D.C. 20202 (1971); HENRY T. 
DRENNAN (1970); ANN M. SEYBOTH (1971); 
EARL TANNENBAUM (1971); MRS. RUTH W. 
WHITE (1971); intern, to be appointed; 
ASD, VIRGINIA OWENS (1972). 


Wilson Indexes 

The Committee studies the veriodisdi in-. 
dexes published by The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, prepares voting lists by which sub- 
seribers elect titles to be indexed, makes 
recommendations to the subscribers con- 
cerning these periodicals, and advises the . 
company on problems (including policy 
matters) arising in the preparation of 
these indexes. Chmn., RUTH GROTHEER, Grad. 
L. of Bus. Adm, New York Univ, NY 
10008; ‘FRANCIS P. ALLEN; FREDERICK L. 
ARNOLD; BEN C. BOWMAN; D. NORA GAL- 
LAGHER; JOSEPH KLIMBERGER; EDWARD C. 
NELSON; EUGENE P. SHEEHY; MRS. HELEN E. 


subcommittees 


. Biological and Agricultural Index (spe- 


cial). Chmn., RUTH GROTHEER, Grad. L. of 
Bus. Adm., New York Univ., NY 10003; 
the committee plus 8 to be appointed. 


Education Index (special). Chmn., RUTH 


November -1969 -. 


t 


“ 


Bibliography and Indexes. 


-. GROTHEER; the committee plus ALICE FED- 


DER, SYDNEY FORMAN, WAYNE GOSSAGE, ALICE 


T. HASTINGS, BARBARA S. MARKS, NICHOLAS | 


G. STEVENS. 


section. 


History (HS) 

The History Section of the Befürenoo Ser- 
vices Division. represents the subject in- 
terests of reference librarians, archivists, 
bibliographers, documentalists, historians, 
and other interested .persons engaged in 
reference and research. It is concerned with 
current reference problems at all levels, and 
seeks to bring together the needs of ap- 
propriate departments.of municipal, college 


‘and university libraries, archives and his- 


tory departments of state agencies, histori- 
eal societies and special historical collections, 
and the local. history interests of other 
publie, school, and business libraries. It at- 
tempts through its programs to give atten- 


` tion to the improvement of materials and 


methods of historical reference services. 


executive committee 
Officers: chmn., 
Wellesley College L., Wellesley, MA 02180; 


. vice chmn., RUSSELL BIDLACK, Sch. of L. Sci., 


Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 48104; 
secy., MRS. MARY MCKENZIE (1971); past 
chmn., FLORENCE B. MURRAY; ex BPO, pres. 
RSD; exec. secy.. 


Other members: members-at-large, MRS. 
ARLINE K. CUSTER (1970); DONALD R. BROWN 
(1971); MRS. MILDRED SCHULZ (1972). 


committees | . 

Chmn., to be 
appointed; MRS. LUCILE A. BOYKIN (1970); 
P. WILLIAM FILBY (1970); RACHAEL MINICK 


(1970); HANS RAUM (1970); RICHARD A. 
. PLOCH (1971). 
. Communications. Chmn., RUSSELL BID- 


LACK, Sch. of L. Sci, Univ. of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, 48104 (1970); MRS. HELEN L. 


; BENNETT (1970); ARNE RICHARDS (1970); 


‘WILLIAM H. RUNGE (1970); JOSEPH E. HANS- 
BERY (1971) ;.RAE ELIZABETH RIPS (1971). 


. Conference Program, Detroit 1970. Chmn., 


and 4 members to be appointed. 


Genealogy. Chmn., P. WILLIAM FILBY, 


` ALA BULLETIN 


MISS MARION KANALY, 


Maryland Historical Society, Baltimore, 
MD 21201 (1970); MRS. LUCILE A. BOYKIN 
(1970); JAMES GREGORY (1970); DOROTHY 
M. LOWER (1970); MRS. CAROLYNNE L. MIL- 
LER (1970); GUNTHER POHL (1970); DEL- 
BERT E. ROACH (1970). 


Nominating. Chmn., WALTER C. ALLEN, 
Grad. Sch. of L. Sci., 
bana, 61801 (1970) ; MRS. ADELE D. LEONARD; 
JOHN T. WILLIAMS. 


affiliates. 


Florida L. Assn. Reference Round Table. 
Chmn., MRS. ADA M. BOWEN, Univ. of 
South Florida, Tampa, 33620 (1970). 
Maryland Affiliate. Chmn., JOHN N. ZAIDEL, 
Baltimore County P.L., Towson, MD 21204 
(1971). 


- Michigan L. Assn. Reference Seton, 


Chmn., DONALD DENNIS, Univ. of Michigan, 
Dearborn Campus, Dearborn, 48128 (1969). 


Ohio .L. Assn. Reference Round. Table. 
Plures 


Chmn., WARREN SKIDMORE, Akron 
Akron, OH 44808 (1969)... ~ 


Potomac Valley Reference Services Divi- 
Chmn., JOSEPH E. MERSEREAU, Fairfax ` 


sion. 
County P.L., Fairfax, VA 22030 (1970). 
Southeastern L: Assn. Affliate.. 
RAY O. HUMMEL, Virginia State L., Rich- 
mond 23219 (1970). 

Tennessee Affliate. Chmn., MRS. MARY REID 
LAKE, Lane College, Ripley, TN 38063 
(1969). | 

Texas L.. Assn. Reference Round Table. 
Chmn., JANICE GOHMERT, Fort Worth P.L., 
Fort Worth, TX 76100 (1970). 

Wisconsin Affiliate. Chmn., MRS. JOSEPHINE 


ZIPSIE, ae Free L., Baraboo, WI 53913 


(1969). 


Resources and Technical 


Services Division 
CAROL H. RANEY, exec. secy. 


The Resources and Technical Services Divi- 
sion is responsible for the following activi- 
ties: acquisition, identification, cataloging, 
classification and preservation of library ma- 
terials; the development and- coordination 


of the country’s library resources; and those . 


areas of selection and evaluation involved 


- in the acquisition of.library materials and 


pertinent to the-development of library re- 
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Univ. of Illinois, Ur-- 


_ 
, 


Chmn, . 


4 


^. ' Sources. 


4 


RTSD has specie. responsibility 
for: l 


; br us Ns, Continuous study and review of the ac- 
"v s tivities assigned to the division. 
- 2. Conduct of activities and projects within 


its areas of responsibility. 


^78, Synthesis of activities of all units within 
^" the ALA that have a bearing on the type of 


- activity represented. 


f Cm A Representation and interpretation of its 


_ type of activity in contacts outside the pro- 
. fession. 
5. Stimulation of the d of ‘li- 


| us "brarians engaged in its type of activity, and 


stimulation of participation. by members in 


` `" appropriate type-of-library divisions. 


6. Planning and development of programs of 

study and research for the type of activity 

for the total profession. 

- The Resources. and Technical Services Divi- 
. sión became a division of ALA in 1957. ` 


"board of directors . 
. ' Officers: pres, W. CARL JACKSON, Pennsyl- 


vania State Univ., University Park 16802; 


E m chmn., Council of Regional Groups, MARIAN 


SANNER; ex officio, exec. secy. 


Other members: councilors, EVELYN M. HEN- 
SEL (1970), ROBERT D. STEVENS (1970), C 

DONALD COOK (1971), MARIETTA CHICOREL 
(1972), C. SUMNER SPALDING (1972), ALLEN 


^or. 7B. VEANER (1978); dir.-at-large, MRS. MARY 


E. KAHLER (1970), GLADYS M. LIVELY (1971) ; 


' . LRTS ed., PAUL 8. DUNKIN; past chmn., Re- 
j n - gional. Groups, MRS. JANE R. MOORE; past 


pres, MARGARET C, BROWN; vice-chmn. and 


2 : ehmn.elect, Council of Regional Groups, 


^ MAURICE E. LAPIERRE; all sec. ehmn. 


publication | 


.. Library Resources & Technical Services 


(quarterly). Sent to all RTSD members. 


." Subscriptions to non-members, $5 a year; 


-Single copies of journal issues, $1.25. Ed., 
PAUL S. DUNKIN, Grad.. Sch. of L. Serv., 


` ` Rutgers State Univ., New Brunswick, NJ 


08908; managing ed., DORALYN HICKEY; 
asst. ed., ASHBY J. FRISTOE, C. DONALD COOK, 
ROBERT C. SULLIVAN and MARY POUND. | 


committees . 

American Book Publishers Council-RTSD 

(joint) 

See listing under “Joint Committees, "5 
1385. 


l 42 8 TM 


Book udis 

To consider all aspects of book Sate 
which fall in the area of responsibility’ of 
the Division. Chmn., RITVARS BREGZIS, Univ. 
of Toronto, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
(1970).; JOHN B. CORBIN (1971); RICHARD 
DEGENNARO (1971); DONALD P.. HAMMER: 
(1971); PAULA  KIEFFER (1971) ; "MRS: 
CATHERINE MAC QUARRIE (1971);. MRS. 
JONSERED S. PULSIFER (1971)... ` ` 


subrosmiHión 


Directory of On-Going Book Catalogs: (ad. | 


hoc). To compile a directory of ‘on-going 
book form catalogs with information con- 
cerning distribution, frequency and methods 
of production. Chmn., PAULA KIEFFER, Bal- 


timore County P.L., Towson, MD 21204; 


JOHN B. CORBIN; DONALD P. HAMMER. 


-Bookbinding . 


- 


To conduct and encourage research and de- . 


velopmental programs in the field of binding 


for.all types of libraries; -to advise and as- - 


sist the library profession and to cooperate 


with library binders, book manufacturers, 


and publishers on problems relating to 
binding and those aspects of book production 
which affect -their preservation; to make 
recommendations for ALA binding standards 
and specifications. Chmn., FRAZER G. POOLE, 
L. of Congress, Washington, DC 20540 
(1970) ; PAUL HOWARD (1970) ; RAY 0. HUM- 
MEL, JR. (1970); PAUL N. BANKS (1911) ; 
MATT, T. ROBERTS (1971). 

Bylaws ^ 
Chmn., DORIS RANSOM, L. of Congress, Wash- 
ington, DC 20540 (1971); STEPHEN W. FORD 
(1970); EDMUND G. HAMANN (1970); 


RICHARD D. JOHNSON (1970); WILLIAM G., 


ROSELLE (1970). 
Centralized Processing | 
To colleet studies, report, and dissersindté 


information on regional processing centers... 


Chmn:, DONALD HENDRICKS, Sam Houston 
State Univ. Huntsville, TX 77340 (1971); 
MRS. BRIGITTE L. KENNEY - (1970) ;- 


(1971). 


Commercial Processing Firms Directory 


Chmn., BARBARA M. WESTBY, L. of Congress, E 


Washington, DC 20540 


^-^ 


j November 1 n x 1 


MRS. 
MARGARET .L. SHREVE (1970); LAWRENCE. 
E. LEONARD (1971); ELINOR YUNGMEYER. - 


< 


-HAVILAND (197 0; 


t 


Conference on Interlibrary Communication 
and Networks (ad hoc). ISAD/and all 
other divisions. . 

See listing aiia ISAD, p. 1411. 


Conference Program 

Chmn., W. CARL JACKSON, Pennsylvania 
State Univ., University Park 16802; SAMUEL. 
M. BOONE; MRS. CONNIE R. DUNLAP; ESTHER 
D. ‘KOCH; BETTY J. MEYER; CONRAD REITZ; 


ex Officio, exec. secy. 


International Relations: Subcommittee of 
International Relations-ALA 
Chmn., SARAH K. VANN, Grad. Sch. of L. 


° Studies, Univ. of Hawaii, Honolulu 96822 


(1970); MRS. NATHALIE DELOUGAZ (1970); 
MRS. ELISABETH H. NEBEHAY (1970); MRS. 
MARIETTA D. SHEPARD (1970); ROBERT D. 


- STEVENS (1970).. 


Legislation: Subcommittee of Legislation 
-ALA ' 

Chmn., WILLIAM M. woops, Media Services, 
Federal City Coll., Washington, DC 20001 


(1970); MRS. PHYLLIS I. DALTON (1970); 


DOROTHY F. DEININGER (1970); MORRISON C. 
MRS. ELAINE A. KURTZ 
(1970). 


Library School Travéling Fellowship in 
the Technical Services, RTSD/LED 
Chmn., F. BERNICE FIELD, Yale Univ., New 
Haven, CT 06520 (1970-RTSD); LAURA C: 
COLVIN (1970-LED); MRS. AVIS’ G. ZEBKER 
(1970-RTSD); GERALD. M. COBLE (1971- 
LED); DAVID C. WEBER (1971-RTSD). 


Nominating l 
Chmn., MRS. ELIZABETH RODELL, Rite Univ., 
Houston, TX 77001; MRS. JANICE H. HORN; 
MRS. DOROTHY P. LADD; CHARLES G. LA HOOD, 
JR.; MURRAY S. MARTIN; members-at-large, 
CAROLYN A. SMALL, JANE E. STEVENS. 


Go suska | 

Chmn., MARGARET C. BROWN, Free L., Phila- 
delphia, PA 19103. (1970); MARGARET W. 
AYRAULT. SEP WILMER H. BAATZ (1971). 


Esther J. Piercy Award Jury l 
Chmn., CARLYLE J. FRAREY, Sch. of L. Serv., 


Columbia Univ., New York, NY 10027; 


DORIS ANNE BRADLEY ; ee B. ccu 


te 


AIA RUT L FTIN 


Planning : 

To consider problems of technical services 
as a whole, including long-range divisional 
objectives and areas of new divisional in- 
terest, and to suggest action.to the Board 


of Directors. Chmn., MARGARET C. BROWN, . 


Free L.; Philadelphia, PA 19103 (1971); 
vice-chmn., EDWIN B. COLBURN (19772) ; secy., 
RICHARD L, DARLING (1978) ; DAVID C. WEBER 
(1910) ; MRS. JEANNE M. HOLMES (1974). 


Program Evaluation and Budget 

To review and coordinate divisional and 
sectional programs involving budget re- 
quests and to prepare the annual budget on 
the basis of priorities established by the 
Board of Directors. Chmn., W. CARL JACK- 
SON, Pennsylvania State Univ., University 
Park 16802; MARGARET C. BROWN ;. ex officio, 
exec. secy. ` 


Public Documents, RSD/RTSD 
See listing under RSD, p. 1426. 


subcommittee i 
State and Federal Donais Subcommit- 
tee To Draft a Study Proposalon (apenan: 
See listing under RSD, p. 1426. 


Resources 
To study the present resources of American 
libraries and to suggest plans for coordina- 


tion in the acquisition of research publica- ` 


tions by American libraries. Chmn., JAMES 


W. HENDERSON, P.L., New York, NY. 10018. 


(1972); BENJAMIN "E. POWELL (1970); 
ANDREW J. EATON (1971); 
MCCARTHY (1971); MARION A. MILCZEWSKI 
(1971); CECIL K. BYRD (1972); PHILIP J. 
MC NIFF (1972) ; BARBARA LA MONT (1978) ; : 
ADELAIDE B. LOCKHART (1974). 


subcommittee 
Micropublishing Projects. To serve as a 
coordinating agency for both libraries and 
publishers of microforms; to advise on the 
‘desirability of proposed publishing projects; 
to recommend micropublishing projects which 
will serve the needs of the scholarly com- 
munity; to take appropriate action to insure 
a desirable quality of reproduction and ade- 
quate bibliographic contro]. Chmn., ALLEN 
B. VEANER, Stanford Univ., Stanford, CA 


94305 (1971); WILLIAM H. KURTH (1970); 


ROBERT C. SULLIVAN , ie ; ADELAIDE B. 
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STEPHEN . A. ` 


- LOCKHART (1971); 
|. (1971). 


National Union Catalog (ad hoc). To in- 


' '. vestigate problems concerning the prepara- 


tion and publieation of the National Union 


` Catalog; to make recommendations to the 
Library of Congress on these problems when 


requested. Chmn., GORDON R. WILLIAMS, The 


` Center for Research Ls., 5721 Cottage Grove 


IL 60637; 
VERNER W. 


Ave., Chicago, 
BRYANT; 


DOUGLAS W. 
CLAPP; JOHN W. 


' CRONIN; CHARLES W. DAVID; RALPH W. ELLS- 


WORTH ; HERMAN: H. FUSSLER; GEORGE ‘A. 


` SCHWEGMANN; . FREDERICK H. WAGMAN; ex 


officio, WILLIAM J. WELSH. 


Technical Services Costs . 


To make, update, collect, coordinate, and 


publicize information of technical services 
costs. Chmn.; RICHARD W. BOSS, Univ. of 


. Utah, Salt Lake City 84101 (1971); REX- 


FORD 8. BECKHAM (1970) ;. MRS. ESTHER B. 
KRAMER (1970); RICHARD 0. PAUTZSCH 
(1970) ; JOHN T. DEMOS (1971); JENNETTE 
E. HITCHCOCK (1971) ; MRS. JANICE H. HORN 
(1971). 


| Ünfverssl Numbering System for Library — 
-^;. Materials, RTSD/ISAD 
See listing under ISAD, p. 1412. 


sections | 
Acquisitions (AS) p. 1430. 


Cataloging and Classification (CCS) p. 


1431. 
Reproduction of 
(RLMS) p. 1431. 


‘Library Materials 


Serials (SS) p. 1432. 


Acquisitions (AS) 

executive committee 
Officers: chmn., MRS. CONNIE R. DUNLAP, 
Grad. L., Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


48104; vice-chmn. and chmn.-elect, WILLIAM . 


H. KURTH, Washington Univ., St. Louis, 
MO 68180; secy., MRS. RUTH GRAFF (1971). 


Other members: past chmn., ALLEN B. 
VEANER; members-at-large, DORALYN J. 
HICKEY (1970); JOHN G. VEENSTRA (1970) ; 


` THOMAS M. BOGIE (1971); DONALD F. JAY 


(1971); VIRGINIA TAYLOR (1972); LETS, 
asst. editor, ASHBY J. FRISTOE; ex officio, 
exec. secy. 


ROBERT D. STUEART 


committees. 
Acquisitions Textbook Proposal (ad hoc). 
Chmn., MRS. ELEANOR F. MORRISSEY, Joint - 
Univ. Ls., Nashville, TN 37203; A. ELIZA- 
BETH’ CROSBY; MORRIS TOLL; consultants, 
HELEN HAGAN (LED), EILEEN F. NOONAN 
(AED), MAURICE F. TAUBER. 


BaokdealerLibrary Relations. Chmn., MUR- | 
RAY S. MARTIN, Pennsylvania State Univ. is 
University Park 16802 (1970); MAURICE E. 
LAPIERRE (1970); ROBERT D. STUEART 
(1970) ; MRS. ABIGAIL DAHL-HANSEN (1971); 
PHILIP R. DANKERT (1971); W. STUART 
DEBENHAM (1971); ASHBY J. FRISTOE. 
(1971) ; NANCY J. LOUGHRIDGE (1971). 


Bylaws. Chmn., STEPHEN W. FORD, Grand 
Valley State Coll., Allendale, MI 49401; 
GEORGE N. HARTJE (1970); MONA EAST 
(1970). ` 7. 8 i 


Conference Program. Chmn., MRS. CONNIE 
R. DUNLAP, Grad. L., Univ. of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor 48104; WILLIAM M. KURTH; exec. 
secy. (ex officio): ! 


Library Materials Price Index. Chmn., 
HUGH ATKINSON, Ohio State Univ., Colum- 
bus 43210 (1970); ROBERT P. HARO (1970); 
ELDRED R. SMITH (1970); CHESTER J. 
PLETZKE (1971); FRANK L. SCHICK (1971); 
consultants, MRS. MARY A. HUFFER, MRS. 
DORIS F. INNIS. 


Curriculum Materials, National List of (ad 
hoc). Chmn., HAZEL M. DE MEYER, Educ. Re- 
sources Center, Western Michigan Univ. no 
Kalamazoo 49001. - 


Nominating. Chmn., MURRAY S. MARTIN, 
Pennsylvania State Univ. University Park 
16802; MRS. ROMA S. GREGORY ; MRS. ELEANOR 
F, MORRISSEY. 


Policy and Research. Chmn., H. WILLIAM 
AXFORD, Florida Atlantic Univ., Boca Raton, 
FL 33482 (1971); vice-chmn., PETER J. DE 
LA GARZA (1972) ; secy., RICHARD K. GARDNER - 
(1973); REV. BRENDAN CONNOLLY (1970); ` 
ERLE P. KEMP (1974). : 


Reprinting. Chmn., ALFRED H. LANE, Colum- : 
bia Univ, New York, NY 10027 (1970); — 
WILLIAM E. PETERS (1970); LEE ASH (1971); 
WILLIAM -H. KURTH (1971) ; ; FELIX REICH- 
MANN (1971). e 


Movants: 1969 ` 


‘H. SCHIMMELPFENG (1971), 


Cataloging and Classification (CCS) 
executive committee 

Officers: chmn., ESTHER D. KOCH, Univ. Res. 
L., Univ. of California, Los Angeles 90024; 
vice-chmn. and chmn.-elect, THOMAS E. SUL- 
LIVAN, H. W. Wilson Co, 950 University 
Ave., Bronx, NY 10452; secy., MRS. FRANCES 
L. NEEDLEMAN (1971). : 


Other members: past chmn., CARLYLE J. 
FRAREY; members-at-large, JAY E. DAILY 
(1970), EMILIE V. WIGGINS (1970), RICHARD 
CURTIS W. 
STUCKI (1972), DOROTHY L. WALLACE 
(1972); LRTS, asst. ed., C. DONALD COOK; 
ex officio, exec. secy. 
commiftees 

Audiovisual Media in Libraries (ad hoc). 
Chmn., RICHARD L. DARLING, Dept. of Instr. 
Materials, Montgomery Cnty. P. Sch., 850 
N. Washington. St, Rockville, MD 20850; 
DORIS DUNNINGTON; MARY LOUISE MANN; 
DAVID: G. REMINGTON; THEODORE SAMORE; 
VIRGINIA TAYLOR;. cons, MRS. KATHERINE 
CLUGSTON. 


Bylaws. Chmn., RICHARD D. JOHNSON, Hon- 
nold L, Claremont, CA 91711 (1970); 
CHARLOTTE OAKES SO; ELDON W. TAM- 
BLYN (1970). 


Cataloging of Children's Materials (ad 
hoc). Chmn., MRS. PRISCILLA L. MOULTON, 
Brookline School L. Serv., Brookline, H.Sch., 
115 Greenough St., Brookline,.MA 02146; 


` FLORENCE BURMEISTER; HELEN OESCHGER; 


cons., MRS. CAROL N. EULLER (AASL), W 
CLARK HAMOR (AASL), FRANCES E. HAT- 
FIELD (CSD), FRANCES: LEE (CSD), PEGGY 
SULLIVAN. 


" Conference Program. Chmn., ESTHER D. 


KOCH, Univ. Res. L., Univ. of California, 
Los Angeles 90024; MRS. JOAN G. PINGS; 
THOMAS E. SULLIVAN; ELIZABETH J. WIL- 
LIAMSON, ex officio, exec. secy. 


Descriptive Cataloging. Chmn.,. PAUL D. 
BERRISFORD, Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
55455 (1970); DONALD J. COOMBS (1970); 
MISS M. SANGSTER PARROTT (1970); KEN- 
NETH L. FERSTL (1971); OLIVER T. FIELD 
(1971); MRs. ELIZABETH L. TATE (1971); 
MRS. FLORENCE WILSON (1971). 


Margaret Mann Citation. Chmn., C. SUMNER 
ALA RUIIPTIN 


SPALDING, L. of Congress, Washington, DC 
20540; JOHN D. BYRUM, JR.; WYLLIS E. 
WRIGHT. 


Nominating. Chmn., MRS. DOROTHY P. LADD, 
Boston Univ., Boston, MA 02215; MARGARET 
W. AYRAULT; PAULINE A. SEELY; KENNETH 
W. SODERLAND; PAUL W. WINKLER. 


Research, Policy and. Chun, MARY D. HER- ' 


RICK, Boston Univ., Boston, MA 02215 
(1971);  vice-chmn., LAURA €. COLVIN 
(1972) ; secy., JOSEPH A. ROSENTHAL (1973). 
PAUL S. DUNKIN (1970); FRANCES HINTON 
(1974); L.C. liaison, WILLIAM J. WELSH. 


subcommittee 
Machine Implications for Catalog- 
ing Research and Organization Subcom- 
mittee. Chmn., JOSEPH A. ROSENTHAL, P.L., 


New York, NY 10018;. MRS. PAULINE, 


ATHERTON; MRS. HENRIETTE D. AVRAM; C. 


DONALD COOK; PAUL .J. FASANA; JOHN D.. 


RATHER; C. SUMNER SPALDING. : 


Subject re and. Organization of Li- 


brary Materials. Chmn., PAUL J. FASANA, 


Columbia Univ., 
(1970); MRS. 


New York, NY 10027 
MARGARET H. ATKINSON 


(1971); THOMAS M. BOGIE (1971); WINI- . 


FRED E. DUNCAN (1971); ROBERT R. HOLMES 
(1971); ANN F. PAINTER .(1971); RICHARD 
A. RUSSELL (1971); MRS. MARGUERITE C. 
SOROKA ` (1971); MRS. „EDITH P. SPENCER 
(1971); CHARLES A. VERTANES (1971); 


SYLVIA VON OBERLEITHNER (1971). 


Reproduction of Library Materials 


(RLMS) 
executive committee 

Officers: chmn., SAMUEL M. BOONE, Univ. of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hil 27514; vice- 
chmn. and chmn.-elect, MARK M. GORMLEY, 
Univ. of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 53201; secy., 
ROBERT C. SULLIVAN (1970).  . 

Other members: past chmn., 
TREYZ; member-at-large, ROBERT C. FARRIS 


(1971); LETS asst. ed. ROBERT C. SULLI- | 


VAN; exec. secy. (ex officio). 


committees 
Bylaws. Chmn., WILLIAM C. ROSELLE, Univ. 
of Iowa, Iowa City §2240 (1970); THOMAS 
J. CRAGE (1970) ; EILEEN THORNTON (1970). 


Conference Program. . Chmn.,  SAMUEL M. ` 
BOONE, Univ. of North: Carolina, Chapel 
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JOSEPH H. 


` 





| 20540 ! 
MASSEY (1972); secy., ARTHUR E. JONES, JR. 


s; PAULINE W. JENNINGS (1974). 


"Telefacsimile. 


4 Hill 27514; MARK M. GORMLEY, exec. secy. 
U (ex officio). 


" Nominating. Chmn., CHARLES G. LA HOOD, 


JR., L. of Congress, Washington, DC 20540; 


'— ` WILLIAM'S. BUDINGTON; DAVID G. NEVIN, 


| - Research, Policy and. Chmn., STEPHEN R. 


SALMON, L. of Congress, Washington, DC 
(1971); vice-chmn., DONALD W. 
(1973) ; KURTH 


WILLIAM  H. (1970) ; 


Chmn., DAVID W. HERON, 
Univ. of Kansas, fac anos 66044; W. CARL 
JACKSON; HAROLD G. MOREHOUSE; ROBERT C. 


" SULLIVAN; ALLEN B. VEANER;. cons., RALPH 


SHOFFNER, JOHN P. MCGOWAN. 


. ' Serials (SS) 


executive committee 


. '. Officers: chmn., BETTY J. MEYER, Ohio State 





A  „Univ., 
ss. Chmn.-elect, DORALYN J. HICKEY, School of 


. Other members: | 
.' LA HOOD, JR.; members-at-large, DONALD P. 
. HAMMER (1971) ; PETER GELLATLY (1972); 


'. (ex officio) ; 


J Conference Program. Chmn., 


` GALEJS (1972); 
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Columbus 48210; vice-chmn. and 


L. Sci, Univ. of North Carolina, Chapel 


. "Hill 27514; secy., MRS. ' BEVERLY P. LYNCH 


(1970). 


past chmn., CHARLES G. 


LRTS, asst. ed., MARY POUND; exec. secy. 
lus» to ISAD,. MRS. ELAINE 
W. Woops. 


. Bylaws. Chmn., EDMUND G. HAMANN, Co- 


lumbia Univ., New York, NY 10027 (1970); 


ALFRED H. LANE (1970) ; one to be appointed. 


BETTY J. 
MEYER, Ohio State Univ., Columbus 43210; 
DORALYN J. HICKEY, ex officio, exec. secy. 


Duplicates Exchange Union. Chmn., MARY’ 


POUND, Univ. of Texas, Austin 78712 
(1970) ; MRS. MILLICENT HENNIGAN (1970) ; : 
JOANNE HARRAR ete i 


Nominating. Chmn., MRS. JANICE H.. -HORN, 
Clarion State Coll., Clarion, PA 16214; MRS. 


` MARGARET MARQUART; ROLLAND SENS: 


Research, Policy and. Chmn., MRS. ELIZA- 
BETH S. GREER, Joint Univ. Ls., Nashville, 
TN 37203 (1971); vice-chmn., 
secy., DONALD R. BRIGGS 


Round  Table.. 


JOHN E. 


- 


(1973); BARBARA A. GATES (1970); LEO 
RIFT (1974) ; L. C. liaison, SAMUEL LAZEROW. 


discussion groups ! 
Technical Services Administrators of 
Large, Public Libraries, RTSD 

FLORENCE R. TUCKER, P.L., Detroit, MI 
48202 (1970). | 


Technical Services Administrators of Me- 
dium-sized Research Libraries, RTSD | 
HANS ENGELKE, Western Michigan Univ., 


Kalamazoo 49001 (1970). 


Technical Services Directors of Large Re- 
search Libraries, RTSD 
JOSEPH A. ROSENTHAL, New York P. L., New : 
York, NY 10018 (1970). 


Technical Sosa Directors of Proces- 
sing Centers, RTSD 

RUDI WEISS, Westchester L. Sys. 1500 Central 
Park Ave. Yonkers, NY 10710 (1970). 


- Large Research Libraries, RTSD-SS 


JOHN: E. GALEJS, Iowa State Univ. Ames 
50010 (1970). 


Medium-sized Libraries, R'TSD-SS 
HERBERT LINVILLE, Univ. of California L., 
Santa Barbara 98106 (1970). 


council. of regional groups 
Arkansas Resources and Technical Services 
Group. JERRY WALKER, Univ. of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville 72701 (1969). 

California, Northern, Technical Processes `. 
Group. MRS. GERTRUDE M. JANSENS, San 
Jose P.L., San Jose, CA (1970). 
California, Southern, Technical Processes ' 
Group. HERBERT K. AHN, Univ. of Cali- - 
fornia, Irvine 92664 (1970). . 
Chicago Regional Group of Librarians im 
Technical Services. GLADYS ODEGAARD, Univ. 
of Illinois, Chicago 60680 (1970). o 
Connecticut Library Association, Technical . 
Services Section. MRS. LUCY R. EDDY, Fer- : 
guson L., Stamford, CT 06901 (1970). 
Florida Resources and Technical Services - 
ARTHUR L. KETCHERSID, 
Florida Technological Univ., Orlando 28826 
(1970). : | 
Georgia Library Association, a UN and ' 
Technical Services Section. MAX M. GILSTRAP, 


oe of Georgia, Athens 380601 (1969), 


No aie: 1969. — 


Illinois Library Association, Resources and 
Technical Services Section. MRS. MARY 
ELLEN TRENERY, 2069 Key Largo, Dubuque, 
IA 52001 (1969). 


` Towa Library Association, Resources end | 


Technical Services ` Section. CONNOR D. 
TJARKS, Drake: Univ. L., Des Moines, IA 
50311 (1969). 

Kansas Library Association, Renu and 
Technical Services Division. MRS. ESTHER P. 
. ROERIG, College of Emporis; Emporia, KS 
' 66801 (1970). ° 

- Michigan Library acacia Gi Technical 
Services Section. JOSEPH H. TREYZ, Univ. of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor 48104 (1970). 

. Mountain-Plains Regional Group of Tech- 
nical Service Librarians. IRENE HANSEN, 
Kansas State Teachers College, aes 
66801 (1969). 

New England Technical Services baa ias, 
NADINE BAER, Univ. of Rhode Island L., 
Kingston 02881 (1970). 


New Jersey Library Association, Technical 


. Services Section. MRS. BLANCHE HALLER, 
Montclair State Coll, Montclair, NJ 07048 
(1970). - 

New York Library Association, Resources 
and Technical Services Section. A. ELIZABETH 
CROSBY, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, NY 14850 
(1970). 

New York Technical Services Librarians. 
MRS. ELISABETH H. NEBEHAY, United Nations 
L., New York, NY 10017 (1970). 

North Carolina Library. Association, Re- 
sources and Technical Services Section. MISS 
M. SANGSTER PARROTT, North Carolina State 
L., Raleigh, 27602 (1969). 

Ohio Library Association, Technical Ser- 
vices Round Table. MRS. MARY ANN SADLIER; 
-Lima P.L., Lima, OH 45801 (1969). 

Ohio, Northern, Technical Services Li- 
brarians. ROBERT A. JONES, Coll. of Wooster 
L., Wooster, OH 44691 (1970). . 

Ohio Valley Group of Technical Service Li- 
brarians. JOSEPHINE J. DUNN, Miami Univ., 
Oxford, OH 45056 (1970). 

Oklahoma Library Association, Division of 
Technical Services. SHIELA W. HOKE, South- 
western State Coll., Weatherford, OK 73096 
(1970). 

_ Pacific Northwest Library Association Tech- 
nical Services Division. HANS H. WEBER, 
Oregon State Univ., Corvallis 97331 (1971). 
Potomac Technical Processing Librarians. 
MRS. ALICE F. TOOMEY, L. of Congress, Wash- 
ington, DC 20540 (1970). 


ALA BULLETIN 


~ 


Southeastern Regional Group of Resources 


and Technical Services Librarians. JOHN D. 
MARSHALL, Middle Tennessee State Univ., 
Murfreesboro 37130 (1970). 

Tennessee Technical Services Librarians. 
MILDRED IDDINS, Carson-Newman Coll, J ef- 
ferson City, TN. 37760 (1970). 


"Texas Regional Group of Catalogers and 


Classifiers. LAYTON B. MURPHY, Grad, Sch. 
of L. Sci. Univ. of Deus Austin 18112 
(1970). | 

Wisconsin Library Asset bon. Technical 
Services Section.. KENNETH L. FERSTL, P.L., 
Oshkosh, WI 54901 (1969). 


Young Adult Services Division. 
RUTH W. TARBOX, exec. secy. 


The YASD is interested in the: improve- 
ment and extension of services to young 
people in all types of libraries. YASD has 
specific responsibility for the evaluation 
and selection of books and nonbook ma- 
terials and the interpretation and use of 
materials for young adults, except when 
such materials are designed for only one 
type of library. 


board of directors — 

Officers: pres., ELAINE SIMPSON, Grad. Sch. 
of L. Sei, Rutgers— The State Univ., New 
Brunswick, NJ 08008; vice-pres. and pres.- 
elect, MRS. MARY ANN HANNA, Bur. of Lib. 
Servs.,. Michigan Dept. of Edu. Lansing 
48913; 2nd vice-pres., BLANCHE JANECEK; 
past pres., JULIA LOSINSKI; ex officio, exec. 
secy. 


Other members: DORIS COLE (1970); RAY 
ERBES (1970); ESTHER HELFAND (1971); 
MRS. MARY L. PICKETT (1972). Councilors, 
JANE MANTHORNE (1970), SARA L. SIEBERT 
(1971), ANNE KINCAID . (1973), RICHARD B. 
MOSES (1973). 


` 


publication 

Ton of the News, issued jointly with CSD 
(quarterly). Available only to members. 
Ed. MRS. JOHANNA HANSON, Baltimore 
Cnty. L., Towson, MD 21204; assoc. ed., 


` MRS. NANCY F. BLOOM. 


committees 
Activities 


is Seek out services, activities, and projects. 
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| needed in the area of library materials and 


-© library services to young adults (young 


people of high school age); to study ways 
in which such needs may be met; to examine 
projects in the fields of responsibility of the 
division when suggested by other ALA or 
outside groups; and to recommend to Y ASD 
board of directors possible action on pro- 
posals which are developed. Chmn., MRS. 
MARY ANN HANNA, Bur. of. L. Servs., Michi- 
gan Dept. of Edu., Lansing 48918 (1970); 
. MRS. MADELINE PAETRO (1970);.THOMAS. E. 
ALFORD (1971); MRS. JANET .G. POLACHECK 
(1972) ; NANCY F. WALLACE (1972). 


Audiovisual: Subcommittee of -Audio- 
visual-ALA 

Chmn., JOHN T. GILLESPIE, Palmer Grad. L. 
Sch., Long Island Univ., P.O. Greenvale, NY 
11548 (1971); KENT A. MOORE (1972); 


MICHELINA VACCARO (1971). 


Best Books for Young Adults 

To select from the year's publications those 
adult books signifieant for young adults, 
to annotate the selected titles, and have the 
list ready for Today's Education, official 
journal of NEA April issue, for April 
Booklist and April Top of the News. Chmn,, 
EILEEN E. BURGESS, Prince George's Cnty. 


Mem. L., Hyattsville, MD 20782 (1971); 


MRS. HELEN W. CYR (1971); LINDA F. LAPI- 
DES (1971); ROSE MOORACHIAN (1971); 
RUTH E. SMITH (1971); ELIZABETH J. KEEN 
(1972); REED COATS (1972); BARBARA 
DUREE. | : 


Book Awards, Exploratory 

To explore criteria for awards to books for 
young adults. Chmn., SARA L. SIEBERT, 
Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore, MD 21201; 
MRS. AUDREY C. BIEL; MRS.'DINAH LINDAUER; 
JANE MANTHORNE. : 


Bylaws 

Chmn., THOMAS ALFORD, Mideastern Michi- 
gan L. Corp., 1026 East Kearsley St., Flint, 
MI 48502 (1970); HARMON BOYD (1972) ; 
FREDDY SCHADER (1972). 


Disadvantaged Youth, Library Service for 
To explore the role of YASD in working in 
the area of disadvantaged young people, the 
culturally deprived, school dropouts, and 
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the antipoverty program. Chmn., PAULINE. 


WINNICK, AVLP/DLSEF/LPDB, USOE, ` 
Washington, DC 20202; MRS. MIRIAM BRAV- 


ERMAN; MRS. HERMIA DAVIS; CLO ERA 
SEWELL. 
subcommittees 


Neighborhood Center and Gonne Or- 
ganizations. Chmn., MRS. HERMIA DAVIS, Los 
Angeles P.L., 5928 South Western Ave., CA 
90047; LEORA OGLESBY CROWELL; M. ANN 
HEIDBREDER; ESTHER HELFAND; MILDRED L. 
HENNESSY.. 


Program Resources. Chmn., MRS. MIRIAM 
BRAVERMAN, Sch. of Lib. Servs., Columbia 
Univ., NY 10027; MRS. MARY JANE ANDER- 
SON; JOAN E. CLARK; ANNE KINCAID; JANE 
MANTHORNE; ELLIOT L. SHELKROT; SARA L: 
SIEBERT. | 


Rural Youth, Services to. Chmn., CLO ERA 
SEWELL, Valley of Parks Regional L., Lon- 
don, KY 40741; WILLIAM R. GORDON ; LILLIAN 
LOPEZ; MARTIN ZONLIGT. 


Local Arrangements, Detroit 1970 

Chmn., OLGA N. POBUTSKY, Detroit P.L., 
Detroit, MI 48202; members to be ap- 
pointed. 


Magazine Evaluation 

To establish criteria for selection of maga- 
zines for young adults in school and public 
libraries; to evaluate on the basis .of cri- 
teria and experimental use new magazines 
which have potential value for young 


adults; to periodically reevaluate existing 


magazines; to prepare selected, annotated 
lists of magazines for publieation in Top of 
the News, and elsewhere; to collect ex- 
amples of and disseminate information 


about effective ways of using magazines: 


with young people. Chmn., MRS. EVELYN 


CARROLL, Quincy Sch. Dept., Coddington St., 


Quincy, MA 02169; MRS. DOROTHY EDWARDS 
(1970); PENELOPE -A. STIFFLER (1971); 


-— 


JACQUELINE LEE JOHNS (1972); MRS. BAR- | 


BARA F. SCHULTZ (1972). 


subcommittee 
Periodicals List. Chmn., MARY L. WOOD- 
WORTH, L. Sch., Univ. of Wisconsin, Madi- 


son 53706; MRS. INEZ L. DOLBEAR; MRS. PAU- | 
LINE. LINDBLOOM ; ROCHELLE MURRAY; MRS. ' 


Navwinbes 1969 .. 


. MARY L. PICKETT; WINFRED M. POOLE; 

CATHERINE ROBERTSON; MRS. FRANCES M. 
THOMPSON ; MRS. GLORIA WAITY ; VIRGINIA 
WILSON. 


National Library Week: Subcommittee of 
National Library Week-ALA 

Chmn., FAITH H. HEETOEN, Connecticut 
State L:, Hartford 06115 (1971); THERESA 
C. CASILE . (1971); MRS. JEAN PORTER 
(1971); MRS. LOUIE E. REIFEL (1971); JOAN 
A. SCHMUTZLER (1971); MRS. FRANCES C. 
UTIGER (1971). 


Nominating : 
Chmn., MARY L. WOODWORTH, L. Sch., Univ. 
of. Wisconsin, Madison 53706; MRS. DORIS 


- WATTS; LORETTA WIN KLER. 


Onions Book Talks 

To explore the use of one-minute book in- 
troductions addressed to young adults for 
use on radio or recorder. Responsible also 
for continuing at the ALA Headquarters 
Library an up-to-date, evaluated group of 
book discussions or book introduction tapes 
for' lending; this committee to evaluate 
tapes, collect and evaluate new book discus- 
sion tapes. Chmn., MICHAEL MADDEN, 
Schaumburg Twp. L., 32 West L. Lane, 
> Roselle, IL 60172 (1970); JULIE ANDERSON 
(1971); MRS. NELL HARTLEY (1971); MRS. 
EDNA HURD (1971); MARCIA KELLER (1971); ; 
MRS. LANETTA PARKS (1971). 


Procedures, Manual of 

Chmn., MRS. GLORIA A. WAITY, 530 E. Lake- 
view Avenue, Madison, WI 53716; MRS. 
AUDREY C. BIEL; LUCILE HATCH; JANE 


—J MANTHORNE. 


Program and Budget Development 

JULIA M. LOSINSKI, Prince George's Cnty. 
Mem. L., 6532 Adelphi Road, Hyattsville, 
MD 20782; MRS. MARY ANN HANNA; ELAINE 
SIMPSON; MARY L. WOODWORTH; ex officio, 
exec, secy. 


7 


Publisher’s Relations 

To create a better understanding between 
publishers and librarians in the library’s 
| use of adult books with teenagers in order 
that such books be supplied more effectively. 
Chmn., JOHN J. SULLIVAN, New York P.L., 
New York, NY 10019 (1971); MRS. SALLY 


‘BROOKE (1970); KATHLEEN SPEAR (1970); 
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MRS, A. THERESA BANFIELD (1971); WILLIAM 
D. BOUTWELL (1971); JOAN JACOBS (1971); 
MRS. JULIA RUSSELL (1971); KITTY SIMON 
(1971); MRS, JACQUELINE E. WINSLOW 
(1971); MRS. JACQUELINE ROLLINS (1972). 


Research 
Chmn., to be appointed; RONALD A. VAN DE 
VOORDE; 1 member to be appointed. 


Selection of Books and Other Materials 
To prepare or arrange to have prepared 


` selected lists of books and audiovisual ma- 


terials on ‘subjects of current importance, 
to arrange for selected lists of outstanding 
nonprint materials for use by young: adults 
and to advise the board of directors on pro- 


posals in these areas and on other projects — 


in the selections of reading guidance fields. 


-Chmn., ELIZABETH A. MORSE, Contra Costa 
` Cnty. L., Pleasant Hill, CA 94523 (1972); 


KENNETH L. FERSTL (1970); MRS. ELAINE 
R. MITTELGLUCK (1971); OLGA POBUTSKY 
(1971); COLLIN CLARK (1972); BARBARA 
DUREE; 1 member to be appointed. 


subcommittee 
Theater, Outstanding, Revision of. Chmn., 
MRS. ELAINE R. MITTELGLUCK, New Rochelle 
P.L, New Rochelle, NY 10805; NORMA 
MAGLIA; BETTY ODABASHIAN. 


‘Slides Project 


To continue the project. begun at the San 
Francisco YASD Exhibit, and to work out a 
plan for making the slides available upon 
request. It was voted that the slides from 
the project be kept at ALA Headquarters 
to be available through the YASD office. 
Chmn., MRS. FLORENCE SANBORN, Los An- 
geles P.L., Los Angeles, CA 90017; BARBARA 
KOPLEIN ; MICHELLE VALE. 


Television - 

To assist television personnel with recom- 
mendations of books for use in connection 
with shows for young people. Chmn., MRS. 
LUCILLE THOMAS, Bur. of Ls., 141 Livings- 
ton St, Brooklyn, NY 11201 (1971); MI- 
CHAEL G. DE RUVO (1971); MRS. RUTH ROTH 
(1971); MRS. MAUDE HAYMAN (1972). 


Young Adult Lists, Clearing House for 

To work out plans for a clearing house at 
the YASD office of young adult lists. Chmn., 
ALICE P. HILD, Wyoming St. Dept. of Educ., 
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ut Cheyenne, WY 82001; WILMA S. CRAIN; MRS. committee to work closely with any unit of > 
.... ANNA J. GALLAGHER; WILLIAM J. HOFFMAN; YASD preparing a publication from its: 


|, MRS. FAITH MURDOCK; SISTER JOAN, MARIE initiation; to recommend areas in which 
' WATERS. . | publications. are needed; to channel sug- .- 
_ gestions for proposed publications from the . 


EU YASD Publications, - Editorial Committee membership to the YASD Board; to review 


for proféssional journals for possible reprint 
To review content, style, format of proposed material of interest to the YASD member- 
. publications in area of Young Adult Ser- ship. Chmn., to be appointed; DORIS M. 
.' vices; to appoint a representative of the COLE; MRS. PAULINE WILSON. pE 


-~ Round Tables 





A Round Table isa membership unit es- Officers. Chmn.,” N. ORWIN RUSH, Strozier 
tablished to promote a field of librarianship L., Florida State Univ., Tallahassee 32306; . 
not within the scope of any single division. secy., JOHN DAVID MARSHALL, Middle Ten- 


fans Although it cannot commit the Association  nessee State Univ., Murfreesboro 37180. 


- by any declaration of policy, a round table ALA ‘staff. liaison, MRS. FLORA D. COLTON. 
may recommend policy and action to other ; | | 

units. Members of ALA may join those Membership. Open to ALA members. 

Round Tables for which they are eligible Í 

by: payment of. the specified dues. pi Dues. $2. 

Article M Sg 


Exhibits— Exhibits Round Table | (ERT) Exhibits Round Table "E 
p. 1486 M. w Approved by the Council on June 21, 1954. 


International Belationi-c Internan Re- and: organized ae the 1954 annual confer- ` 
lations Round Table ( IRRT). p. 1437 ` ence. ` 

- Junior Members—Junior Members Round | š 
Table (JMRT) p. 1488 ! pame To provide a E E lonas fori in- . 
Library History—American Library His- formation on all state and regional library 
tory. Round Table (ALHRT) p. 1436 association conferences having commercial . 
Library . Research—Library Resear ch exhibits; to maintain an up-to-date exhibits | 
Round Table (LERT) p. 1488 ` ` procedure manual to aid library association. 


Service to the Blind—Round Table on:Li- exhibit chairmen in conducting more eff- 
brary Service to the Blind (RTLSB) p. 1438 cient and beneficial library exhibitions; and 
Social Responsibilities —Social: Responsi--- to study convention.procedures to set stan- 


bilities Round Table. (SRRT) p..1439 ` dards for booth rental, space assignment, ex-' 
Staff Organizations—Staff . Organizations hibit hours, and sufficient information for 
found Table. (SORT) p. 1440 x exhibitors to. plan an effective display. ` 

Board of. Piedo: ‘Officers: chmn., MARI- 
American Library History . JEAN CORRIGAN, ‘Albert Whitman Co., 560 W. 
Round Table | Lake St, Chicago, IL - 60606; co-chmm., 
Established by Council in 1947.: : .PETER J. JACOBS, Bro-Dart, Ine., 1609 Me- ` 


morial Ave., Williamsport, PA 17701; ` 
Purpose. To provide a means of acquiring HENRY Z. WALCK, JR., Henry Z, Walek, Ine., . 
and publishing material in American li- 19 Union Square W., New York, NY 10003; 
i brary history. n. Treas JAMES A. LEATHERS; secy., MRS: BEA- 
1436 Ae Sg ý BEE e AU NT A . , November 1969 


i 


TRICE M. JAMES; ALA staff liaison, C. J. 
HOY. Other members: MRS. MARY DAUME 
(1970), ELIZABETH GEISER (1970), HARRY 
.M. ROWE, JR. (1970), DOROTHY TURICK 
(1970), A. CHAPMAN PARSONS (1971), JOHN. 
'E. WALL (1971), BRUCE ANDRESEN (1972), 
HENRY J. BLASICK (1972), MRS. ELIZABETH 
P. NICHOLS (1972), ARCHER EGGEN (1972), 
PAUL H. WYER VIRUS 


Publication. Exhibit (quarterly). Dis- 
tributed free to members; subscriptions not 
.aecepted. Lists state and regional library 
association meetings, dates, exhibit chair- 
men information on their association's ex- 
hibits and news of interest to exhibitors. 
Ed. MARIJEAN CORRIGAN, Albert Whitman 
Co., 560 W. Lake St., Chicago, IL 60606. 


Committee chairmen. Accommodation Desk: 
BRUCE ANDRESEN, Baker & Taylor Co., 880 
Edison Way, Reno, NV 89502. Banquet, En- 
. tertainment: PETER: J. JACOBS, Bro-Dart, 
Ine, 1609 Memorial Ave, Williamsport, 
PA ` 17701.. Banquet, Physical Accom- 
modations: PAUL H. WYER, Gertenslager 
Co. P.O. Box 1086, Aurora, IL 60507; 
JAMES ORR, Hertzberg-New Methods, Ince., 
Jacksonville, IL. Booth: MRS. BEATRICE M: 
JAMES, Bergenfield Free P.L., 50 W. Clin- 
- ton Ave, Bergenfield, NJ 07621; MRS. 
ELIZABETH NICHOLS, Farrar, Straus’ & 
Giroux, Inc, 19 Union Square West, New 
York, NY 10008. Cash Award: HARRY M. 
ROWE, JR., Orange County P.L., 431 S. Man- 
. chester, Orange, CA 92668; JOHN WALL, 
Demico L. Serv., Inc., Box 1488, Madison, WI 
58701. Melville Awards: JAMES THOMPSON, 
Baker & Taylor, Somerville, NJ; JAMES A. 
LEATHERS, Mid-Continent P.L. Serv., 15616 
E. 24 Highway, Independence, MO 64050. 
Membership: MRS. MARY DAUME, Monroe 
County P.L. Monroe, MI; A. CHAPMAN 
PARSONS, Ohio L. Assoc., 40 South 3 St. 
Columbus, OH. 48215. Message Center: 
HANK FUJI, Henry Regnery Co., 114 W. Illi- 
.nois St., Chicago, IL 60610. Nominating: 
ELIZABETH GEISER,’ R. R. Bowker Co., 1180 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, NY 
10036; C. N. ROLAND, Follett L. Book Co., 
1018 Washington, Blvd., Chicago, IL 60607. 
Standards: FRANK STARK, c/o Queens 
Borough P.L., 89-11 Merrick Blvd., Ja- 
maica, NY 11482; ELIZABETH. WAGENVOORD, 
Lansing P.L., 401 S. Capitol Ave., -Lansing, 
. MI 48914. Survey HENRY Z. » WALCK, JR., 
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Henry Z. Walck, Ine, 19 Union Square i 
West, New York, NY 10008. 


Exhibits Round Table Liaison for JMRT. 
To be appointed. 


Membership. Open to all library: associa- 
tions, interested librarians, and firms or 
individuals exhibiting at library meetings. 


Dues. Commercial membership for commer- 
cial firms, $25. Institutional membership 
for libraries and library associations, $3. 
Personal membership for individuals, li- 
brarians, and nonlibrarians, $3. 


International Relations 
Round Table 


Established in J anuary 1949 by the ALA 
Council. 


Purpose. To develop the interests of librar- 


ies in activities and problems in the field of ^ 


international library relations; to serve as a 
channel of communication and counsel be: ` | 
tween the International Relations Com- . 
mittee and the members of the Association;. 
and to provide hospitality and information 
to visitors from abroad. The IRRT ar- 
ranges programs or business meetings and 
appoints representatives to attend meetings 
of the other professional zroups. 

Board of Directors. Officers: chmn., JAMES . 
C. MARVIN, Topeka P:L., 1515 W. Tenth St., 
Topeka, KA 66604; vice-chmn. and chmn.- . 
elect, MORRIS .A. GELFAND, Queens College, ` 
Flushing, Long Island, NY 11367; past 


' chmn., JOSEPH SHUBERT; treas., MRS. MARY 


PARR; Secy. ELIZABETH LINDSEY; ALA staff | 
liaison, DAVID G. DONOVAN. 


Publication. Leads (quarterly). Sent’ free 
to all IRRT members. Ed. MRS. HELEN E. 
WESSELLS, 438 W. 21st St. New York, NE 


10011. 


Committee chairmen. Membership: MRS. — 
HARRIET SMITH, Univ. of Illinois L., Urbana, 
618083. Publicity: WAYNE M. HARTWELL, En- 
cylopaedia Britannica, 425 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, IL 60611. Special Commit- 


tee to Study IRRT Programs and Organiza- 


tions: JAMES C. MARVIN, Topeka P.L., 1515 
W. Tenth St, Topeka, KA 66604. 
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Area chairmen. Near and Middle East: 
FRANK M. MC GOWAN, L. of Congress, Wash- 
ington, DC 20540. Southeast Asia: DONALD 
C. JOHNSON, Yale Univ. L., Box 1603 A, New 
Haven, CT 06520. East Asia: LILLIE M. 


| KLEVEN, 3822 NW Vann Ness St., Washing- 


ton, DC. Latin America: WILLIAM V. JACK- 
SON, Grad. Sch. of L. and Inf. Sci., Univ. of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, PA 15213. Africa: 


_ ‘IRVING LIEBERMAN, Sch. of Luship., Univ. of 
"Washington, Seattle 98105. d 


Membership. Open to ALA members. 


Dues. $2. 


Junior Members Round Table 


- Organized by an informal group meeting 


at the New Haven Conference, 1931. Con- 
stitution and bylaws adopted 1941. © 


Purpose. (1) To help the individual mem- 
ber to orient himself in his profession and 
to encourage his membership and partici- 
pation in its organizations, national, state 
and local; 

(2) To promote a greater feeling of re- 
sponsibility for the development of li- 
brary service and librarianship; and 

(3) To assist actively in the recruitment 
of qualified persons for the profession. ` 


Board of Directors. Officers: chmn., GERALD 
B. HUBBLE, Stephens College L., Columbia, 
MO 65201; vice-chmn. and cehmn.-elect, 
RICHARD L. WATERS, P.L., Dallas, TX 75201; 
secy.-treas., MRS: JOANN KINGSTON. Other 
members: CARL H. HAYS (1970), PAULINE 
MICCICHE (1971), MARY JO LYNCH (1972). 
Immediate past chmn., GLENN MILLER. ALA 
staff liaison, DONALD H. TROTTIER.. 


Publication. News Notes (quarterly). Free 
to members, not available by subscription. 


= Ed., MRS. JOANN KINGSTON, 614 Beatarg 


Pl, Grand Blanc, MI 48439. 


Committee chairmen. Afliates, : State: 
STEPHEN WHITNEY, Municipal L. Coop., 140 
E. Jefferson, Kirkwood, MO 63122, Pro- 
gram, Detroit 1970: GERALD B. ^ HUBBLE, 


Stephens College L., Columbia, MO 65201. 


Exhibits Round Table Liaison. MISS MARY 
JO LYNCH, Univ. of Massachusetts L., Am- 
herst 01002. | 
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Membership. Individual membership is 
open to any librarian or student in a li- - 
brary school who is a member of ALA and 
who either is not over 35 years of age or ` 
has not served in the library profession 
more than 5 years. Affiliated memberships 
are open to municipal, state, or. regional 
groups. 


Dues. ‘individual members, $2; affiliates, 


$9. 


Library Research Round Table 


Established by action of Council January 
11, 1968. 


| Purpose. To contribute toward the exten- 


sion and improvement of library research; 
to provide public program opportunities 


‘for describing and criticizing library re- 


search projects and for. disseminating 
their findings; to orient and educate ALA . 
members concerning research techniques 
and their usefulness in obtaining infor- 
mation with which to reach administra- 
tive decisions and solve problems. 


` Officers. Chmn., JAMES KRIKELAS, L. Sch., 


Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison 53706; vice- 
chmn., and chmn.-elect, vacant; secy. -treas., 
MRS. BARBARA 0. SLANKER; ‘delegates-at- 
large, HERBERT GOLDHOR, BEN-AMI LIPETZ, 
MRS. ELIZABETH L. TATE; ALA staff liaison; 
FORREST F. CARHART, JR. 


Committee chairmen. Constitution & By- 
laws: GUY G. GARRISON, Grad. Sch. of L. 
Sci., Drexel Inst. of Technology, Philadel- 
phia, PA 19104. Nomination: WILLIAM V. 
NASH, Sch. of Lnship., Univ. of Washington, 
Seattle 98105. Program: JOHN C. RATHER, 
Technical Processes Research Off, L. of 
Congress, Washington, DC 20540. 


Membership. Open to ALA members. 


Dues. Personal, $3; 
special institutions, $10. 


organizations or 


Round Table on Library 
Service to the Blind , 
Established by the ALA Council in Ja: anu- . 
ary 1958 to replace and expand the scope, 


November [969 


of the Committee on Library Service to 
the Blind. 


Purpose. To extend and improve library 
service to the blind and to those whose 
limited vision prevents the use of ma- 
terials in ordinary print; to provide a 
symposium for the exchange of ideas and 
experiences; to develop and implement 


` ‘standards for library service and person- 


nel; to acquaint all librarians whose ser- 
vice communities may include visually im- 
paired persons with the round table; and 
to enlist their cooperation in meeting 
these objectives (adopted January 1965). 


` Officers. Chmn., MRS. MARIAN LEITH, North 
` Carolina-South Carolina.Regional L. for the 


Blind, North Carolina State L., 1314 Dale 
St, Raleigh, NC 27605; vice-chmn. and 
chmn.-elect, KEITH JENNISON, Keith Jenni- 


` son Books, Franklin Watts, Inc. 575 Lex- 


ington Ave., New York, NY 10022; secy., 


“MRS. BILLIE JEAN OUELLETTE; member-at- 


large, U. M. (LEE) STEELE. ALA staff liaison, 
ELEANOR PHINNEY. 


Publication: N ews and Views (twice a: 
year). 


Sent to- all members of the Round 
Table. Ed., MRS. MARIAN LEITH. 


Committee chairmen. Francis J oseph 


. Campbell Award: to be appointed. Local 


Arrangements: SUSAN M. ‘HASKIN, Blind 
and Physically Handicapped L., Bur. of L. 
Serv. Mich. Dept. of Educ., 735 E. Mich. 
Ave.,.Lansing, MI 49813; MRS. BARBARA J. 
GRAY, L. for the Blind and Physically Handi- 
capped, Wayne Cty. L., 33030 Van Born Rd., 
Wayne, MI 48184. Membership: to be ap- 
pointed. Nominating: to be appointed. Pub- 
licity: LARRY K. VOLIN, L. Comm. The 
Presidents Comm. on Employment of the 
Handicapped, Washington, DC 20210. 


Membership. Open to ALA members. 


Dues. $4. 


Social Responsibilities 
Round Table 


Established by Council, January 30, 1969, 
om the recommendation of the Committee 
on Organization as the result of a petition 
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‘from more than 50 members of the As- 


sociation. 


Purpose. To provide a forum for the dis- 
cussion of the responsibilities of libraries in 
relation to the important problems of social 
change which face institutions and librar- 
ians; to provide for exchange of informa- 
fion among all ALA units about library 
activities with the goal of increasing under- 
standing of current social problems; to act 
as a stimulus to the Association and its 
various units in making libraries more re- 
sponsive to current social needs; to present 
programs, arrange exhibits, and carry out 
other appropriate activities. 


Officers. .To be elected, Spring 1970. 


Publication. SRRT Newsletter. Free to 
members. Available from Clearinghouse 
Committee chairman. 


Action Council. Coor., WILLIAM DE JOHN, 
Missouri State L., Jefferson City 65101; 
vice-coor., PAT SCHUMAN, 10 West 16th St. 
New York, NY 10011; public inf. dir, 
CHARLES WEISENBERG, Los Angeles P.L., Los 
Angeles, CA '90017; MARJORIE W. BARKER, 
Prince George's Cnty. Memorial L., Laurel, 
MD 20810; RUTHANNE BOYER, 1640 Hertel, 
Deerfield, IL 60015; PATRICIA E. RALEY, L. 


.of Congress, Washington, DC 20008; BETTY- 


CAROL SELLEN, Brooklyn Coll. L., Brooklyn, 
NY 11210; WILLIAM STREAMER, Enoch Pratt 
Free L., Baltimore, MD 21202. 


Clearinghouse Committee. Chmn., JOAN 
MARSHALL, Brooklyn Coll. L., Brooklyn, NY 


. 11210; JOAN GODDARD, Univ. of Missouri, 


Columbia 65201; GEORGE HATHAWAY, Brook- 
lyn Coll.. L., Brooklyn, NY- 11210; DIANA 
VESCELIUS, Akron P.L. Akron, OH 44309; 
BETTIE WILSON, 227.Garfield Place, Brooklyn, 
NY. 11215; RUBY 0. woops, 1106C Lansdale 
Court, Sacramento, CA 95828. 


Membership. (a) Any personal member of 
ALA may elect to become a personal mem- 
ber of the Round Table upon payment of 
annual dues, with the right to vote and to 
volunteer to serve as a member of any 
project work. group or committee in the 
Round Table. (b) Any group organized 
regionally or locally to work on problems of 
social responsibilities .of libraries and li- 
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son iR 


J"brarians will be welcome to associate with 
the Round Table as an affiliate member. 
are Affiliate membership shall entitle the group 


to receive publications of the Round Table 
and to participate by reporting on activities 


^' * for dissemination to all the membership; it 

' '^ ghall not entitle members of the group who 

: | are not personal members of the Round 

--  ' Table to vote or hold office in the Round 
c ` Table. _ 


Ë 


` . Dues. Personal members, $5; affiliate mem- 
t Qs bers, $1. 


. Staff Organization Round Table 
. Established June 1936. 


: ^ Purpose. To encourage formation of staff 
. ^; organizations; to foster closer relationship 


and mutual cooperation among them; to act 


. as an information clearinghouse; and to 


cooperate with related ALA organizations. 
The SORT secretary maintains a file of 
handbooks, manuals, and constitutions 
available for loan. 


Officers: Chmn. MARY I. MASNY, Lorain 
Br.L., Cleveland, OH 44102; chmn.-elect, 


JEROME K. CORRIGAN, Oxon Hill L., Oxon. 


Hill, MD 20021; secy., MRS. MARTHA. VAN 
HORN; board member-at-large, AUGUSTUS C. 
RANDALL. ALA staff liaison, RUTH R. FRAME. 


Chapters 


Publication. SORT ( quarterly). Free to E 


members; not available by subscription. Ed., 


ROBERT E. FURLONG, P.L., iid CA 


92502. 


Committee chairmen. Circulation: JEROME `, 
K. CORRIGAN, Oxon Hill L., Oxon Hill MD : 


20021 (1970). Exhibits: 
Haute, IN 47807 (1970). Membership: 
SHIRLEY STREITFELD, P.L., Miami, FL 33132 
(1971). Project: MRS. MARGARET P. JONES, 
P.L, East Chicago, IN 46312 (1971); 


ANN NEWMAN; | 
Terre Haute and Vigo County L., Terre. 


satt 


JUDITH A. BAILEY, P.L., Hartford, C'T 06103 ` 


(1971). Regional: WARREN SKIDMORE, P.L, | 


Akron, OH 44308 (1971). 


v 


Membership. Any regularly 
group of staff members of any library may 


join this Round Table as an organizational, 
Any individual library employee ` 


member. 


organized 


> 
` 


or anyone interested in library staff organi- ` 
zations may join as an individual (per- . 


sonal) member. ‘Individual memberships 
shall "be entitled to a sübscription to SORT 
and to participate in any conference pro- 


gram planned by SORT, but shall not . 


constitute the right to vote or hold office in 
SORT. i 


"Muss 30 members or less, $2; 31-50, $8; 


51-75, $4; 76-100, $6; 101-200, $8; 201-300, 


$10; 301 and over, ae: individual (per- ' 


sonal) $1. H 





Council may establish a chapter of ALA in 


any state, province, territory, or region if 
so. requested by a majority of the ALA 
members residing in the area. However, 
only one chapter is permitted in any one 
designated area. Chapter membership is 
not limited to members of ALA. The pur- 
pose of a chapter is to promote general li- 
brary service and librarianship within its 
geographic area and to cooperate in the pro- 
motion of general and joint ‘enterprises 
within ALA and other library groups. (By- 
laws Article V,.Sec. 1(a), 1(b), Me); Sec. 


ps Sec. 3.) 
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Each state, provincial, territorial, or. re- e 


gional chapter shall be the final authority 
within ALA in respect to all programs and 
polieies which concern only the area for 
which the chapter is responsible, provided 
they are not inconsistent with program and 
poderes established by Council. 


- 


Alabama Library Association -pres., 


MRS, __ 


SARAH C. BROWN, Univ. of Alabama, Bir- -: 


mingham 85233; exec. secy., MRS. CARRIE C. 
ROBINSON, Schl. Ls. Cons., 
e u, Montgomery, AL 36104. 


State Dept. of 
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Alaska Library Association—pres., PAUL 
MC CARTHY, Box 5687, College, AK 99701. 


Arizona State Library -Association—pres., 
NELL R. MANUEL, 3001 W. Hazelwood, Phoe- 
nix, AZ 85017. 


Arkansas Library Association— pres. MRS. 
DULA H. REID, Faulkner-Van Buren Rgnl. 
L., Conway, AR 72032; exec. secy., MRS. 
KARL NEAL, Arkansas L. Commission, 50644 
Center St., Little Rock, AR 72201. 


. British Columbia Library Association— 
pres., JOY SCUDAMORE, Kitsilano B. L., 2425 
. Macdonald St., Vancouver 8, B.C. : 


. California Library Association—pres., MRS. 
PHYLLIS I. DALTON, State L., P.O. Box 2037, 


'. Sacramento, CA 95809; exec. secy., STEFAN 


MOSES, 717 K St, Sacramento, CA 95814. 


Colorado Library Association—pres., KEN- 
. NETH DOWLIN, Arvada P.L, Arvada, CO 
.80002; exec. secy., MARGARET SMART, 4140 
W. 80th Pl, Westminster, CO 80030. 


Connecticut Library  Association— pres., ' 


MARIAN G. LECHNER, Connecticut Life Insur- 


- ance Co. L., Hartford, CT 06115; exec. 


Secy. MRS. MIRIAM SWANSON, 1095 W. Wood 
Rd., Mt. Carmel, CT 06518. 


Delaware Library Association—pres., MRS. 
DELMA BATTEN, Dover P.L., Dover, DE 
19901. 


District of Columbia Library Association— 

pres., MRS. ELIZABETH L. TATE, National Bu- 

reau of Standards L., Washington, DC 
20234. 


BEACH, Tampa P.L, Tampa, FL 33602; 
exec. secy. MRS. VIRGINIA REIF, 3018 First 
Ave., N. W., Gainesville, FL 82601. 


Georgia Library Association—pres., JEAN D. 
COCHRAN, Augusta-Richmond County P.L., 
Augusta, GA 30902; exec. secy., MRS. ANN 
COBB, 135 Garden Lane, Decatur, GA 30030. 


Guam’ Library Association—pres., JOSEPH 
COPELAND, Box 947, Agana, Guam 96910. 


‘Hawaii Library Association—pres. 4, MRS. 
THELMA HADLEY, P.O. Box 3941, Honolulu, 
HI 96812. 


Idaho Library Association—pres., MRS. 
MARY FAITH BOLLINGER, 1805 Everett, Cald- 
well, ID. 
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. L., Alexandria -71301; 


` Mississippi 


Ilinois Library Association—pres., DELA- 
FAYETTE REID, Dept. of L. Sci, 
Ilinois Univ. DeKalb 60115; exec. secy., 
MRS. DOROTHY SALCHENBERGER, 6725 N. 
Rockwell St., Chicago, IL 60645. 


Indiana Library Association—pres., JANE 
FLENER, Indiana Univ. ‘Ls. s: 
47401. 


Iowa Library Association—pres., ETHEL — 
BEELER, DesMoines P.L. DesMoines, IA ` 
50309; exec. secy., JACK E. TILLSON, 1227 — ` 
Ist St, Boone, IA 50036. 


Kansas Library Association—pres., MARTHA 
STUCKY, 417 Fremont St., Manhattan, KS 
66502. 


Kentucky Library Association—pres., VERA 
GRINSTEAD, L. Sci. Dept., Western Kentucky 
Univ., Bowling Green 42101. 


Louisiana Library Association—pres., JOHN 
RICHARD, Louisiana State Univ.-Alexandria 
exec. secy., MRS. 
CHRIS THOMAS, P.O. Box 131, Baton Rouge, 
LA 70821. 


Maine Library Association pes. ARTHUR 
MONKE, Bowdoin reer L., Brunswick, ME 


04011. 


Maryland Library Association—-pres., JOHN 
A. BURNS, Anne Arundel County P. L., An- 
napolis, MD 21401. 


Massachusetts Library Association—pres., 
MRS. ELEANOR T. COONEY, Tufts L., Wey- 
mouth, MA 02188; exec. secy., MRS. PATRICIA 


A. DEMIT, 200 Castle Rd., Nahant, MA 01908. : 


: i NN : Michigan Library Association—pres., ROB- 
Florida Library Association—-pres., CECIL P. l 


ERT BOOTH, Wayne State Univ. L., Detroit, 
MI' 48202; exec. secy., MRS. FRANCES H., 
PLETZ, 226 W. Washtenaw, Lansing, MI ` 
48933. ' 


Minnesota Library Association-—pres., 
HELEN YOUNG, Hennepin County L., 300. 
Nicollet Mall, Minneapolis, MN 55401. 


Library Association—prés., 
MRS. FRANCES HARDY, Meridian Junior Col- 
lege L., Meridian, MS 39301. 


Missouri Library Association—pres., JAMES 
LEATHERS, Mid-Continent P.L., 605 N. High 
St. Independence, MO 64050; exec. secy., 
MRS. HELEN KREIGH, 10 S. Seventh St., Co- 

lumbia, MO 65201. i 


Montana Library Association--pres. MRS. 
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Northern ` : 


Bloomington . ` 


LETITIA JOHNSON, Sentinel High School L., 
Missoula, MT 59801. 


Mountain-Plains Library Association— 
pres., DONALD J. PEARCE, Univ. of North Da- 

-kota Ls. Grand Forks 58201; exec. secy., 
. DANIEL A. SEAGER, Colorado State College L., 
: Greeley 80631. 


— ^ Nebraska Library m MRS. 


HAL LAINSON, 229 University Ave. Has- 
tings, NB 68901. 


Nevada -Library Association—pres., ELIZA- 
BETH JOHNSON, Box 272, Gardnerville, NV. 


=, New Hampshire Library Association— 


- pres., MRS. BARBARA SHAW, Gordon-Nash Li- 
brary, New Hampton, NH 03256. 


New J ersey Library Association—pres., 
. MRS. BEATRICE JAMES, Bergenfield P.L., Ber- 
‘genfield, NJ 07621; admin. secy., MRS. 


"^ PAULINE A. SCHEAR, 221 BONEN: Passaic, 


NJ 07055. 


New Mexico Library Association—pres., 
MRS. HELEN MELTON, Carlsbad P.L., Carls- 
bad, NM 88220; exec. secy., NORRIS K. MAX- 
WELL, 3100 Pitt N.E.. Albuquerque, NM 
87111. "e i 


New York Library Association—pres., MRS. 
ELEANOR T. SMITH, L. Services Program 
Officer, U.S. Office of Education, Region 11, 
26 Federal Plaza, New York 10007; exec. 
Secy. A. NICHOLAS KOBE, P.O. Box 521, 
Woodside, NY 11377. 


North Carolina Library hose tena b 
EUNICE QUERY, 204 Pine St, Boone, NC 
28607. 


North Dakota Library Association—pres., 
DONALD GRIBBLE, Univ. of North Dakota L., 
Ellendale 58436. 


Ohio Library Association—pres., ROBERT E. 
GAYTON, Marietta College L., Marietta, OH 
. 45750; exec. dir., A. CHAPMAN PARSONS, 40 
S. Third St, Suite 400, Columbus, OH 
48215. ' 


Oklahoma Library Association—pres., ROD- 
_ ERICK G. SWARTZ, Tulsa City-County L. Sys- 
tem, 400 Civie Center, Tulsa, OK 74103. 


Ontario Library Association—pres., JOHN 


E. DUTTON, North York P.L. 5126 Yonge . 


St., Willowdale, Ontario, Can. 
E Oregon Library Association—pres., NOR- 
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MAN D. ALEXANDER, Southern Oregon Col- 
lege L., Ashland 97520. x 


Pacific Northwest Library Association— 
pres., MARYAN REYNOLDS, Washington State 
L., Olympia 98501. 


Pennsylvania Library Association—pres., 
JAMES P. CLARKE, Marywood College L., 
Seranton, PA 18501; exec. secy., MRS. 


-NANCY L. BLUNDON, 200 8. Craig St. Rm. 


506, Pittsburgh, PA 15213. 


Rhode Island Library Association—pres., 
JEAN L. NASH, Pawtucket P.L., Pawtucket, 
RI 02860. 


South Carolina Library Association—pres., . : 
J. MITCHELL REAMES, 4665 Datura Rd., Co- 
lumbia, SC 29205. 


South Dakota Library Association—pres., 


MRS. DORIS M. PHILLIPS, Box 127, Spearfish, 
SD 57788. 


Southeastern Library Association—pres., 
ELAINE VAN OESEN, P.O. Box 2889, Raleigh, 
NC 27602; exec. secy., MRS. ANN W. COBB, 
P.O. Box 1032, Decatur, GA 30080. 


Southwestern Library Association—pres., 
MRS. ALLIE BETH MARTIN, Tulsa City-County 
L., 400 Civic Center, Tulsa, OK 74108. 


Tennessee Library Association—pres. Eo 
LAMAR WALLIS, Memphis P.L. menu TN 
38104. 


Texas Library Association—pres., JO ANN 
MC CREEDY, 1543 Babcock Rd., Apt. 114, San 
Antonio, TX 78229; exec. secy;, MRS. JERRE 
HETHERINGTON, 7918 Fairdale Lane, Hous- 


ton, TX 77042. 


Utah Library Association—pres., RICHARD 
W. BOSS, Univ. of Utah L., Salt Lake City 
84108; exec. secy., GUY SCHUURMAN, Weber 
County L., 2464 Jefferson Ave. Ogden UT 
84401. ` 


Vermont Library Association—pres., MRS. 


. EVA J. LEECH, Brooks Memorial L., Brattie- 
. boro, VT 05301. 


Virginia Library Association— pres. MRS. 
JANE B. NIDA, Arlington County Dept. of Ls.,. 
1015 N. Quincy St, Arlington, VA 22201. 


Washington Library Association—pres., 
MRS. ALTA M. GRIM, Rt. 6, Box 253 C, Olym- 
pia, WA’ 98501. 


West Virgina Library Association—pres., 
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BETTY JANE WADE, 25 Bridge St., Shinnston, 
WV 26431 


Wisconsin Library Association—pres., 
SALLY DAVIS, Oconomowoc Public Schools, 
.. 641 Forest St., Oconomowoc, WI 53706. 


Wyoming Library Association—pres., MRS. 
HELEN M. GOTHBERG, 302 Antelope Dr., Riv- 
erton, WY 82501; exec. secy., MRS. BEVERLY 
STOVER, Natrona County P.L., Casper, WY 
82601. D 


Representatives to Other Organizations 


ALA has had for many years official repre- 
sentation to outside organizations. It also 
cooperates with other organizations in the 
establishment of councils, joint committees, 
and other groups that can work together in 

activities of mutual interest. When the 
` work of an outside organization falls within 
the field of responsibility of one division, 
that division names the ALA representative. 
When an organization to which ALA does 
not now have representation asks for a 
representative, the decision on whether to 
make the appointment is made by the Com- 
-mittee on Organization. If the need for 
immediate action arises, the president 
makes the decision, based upon staff 
analysis and recommendation, and subject 
to later review by COO. Appointments made 
by the divisions are so indicated. 


American Association for the Advancement 
of Science—-THEODORE C. HINES, ACRL 
(1971). 


American Council on Education—ROBERT B. 
DOWNS, ACRL (1970). 


American Merchant Marine Library As- 
sociation-—MARGARET M. KINNEY, ALA 
(1970). . 


‘American Society for Information Science 
—to be appointed. 


Canadian Library Association, Inter-Li- - 


brary Association Liaison Committee—ex 
officio member, DAVID H. CLIFT, ALA; liaison 
to Technical Services Section—PAUL EB. 
KEBABIAN, RTSD (1970). 


Council of National Library Associations— 
DAVID H. CLIFT, WILLIAM S. DIX, ALA. Joint 
committees: Exhibit Managers—-cHRIS 
Hoy, ALA; Library Education—DoRoTHY 
BENDIX, LED (1970); Library Service in 
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Hospitals —¥REDERICK WEZEMAN, AHIL 
(1970); Library Work as a Career—DONALD 
HUNT, LAD (1972). 


Council of National Organizations for Chil- 
dren and Youth—RuTH WHITE, ASD; LU 
OUIDA VINSON, AASL; NETTIE TAYLOR, ASL; 
RUTH TARBOX, CSD and YASD; MARTHA. 
REYNOLDS, PLA. 


Decimal Classification Editorial Policy 
‘Committee (Joint Lake Placid Club Educa- 
tion Foundation-ALA)—VIRGINIA DREWRY, 
RTSD Cataloging and Classification : Sec- 
tion (1970). 


Educational Media Council—to be ap- 
pointed; alternates, PHYLLIS MAGGEROLI, 
RUTH WARNCKE; Advisory Committee on 
Standards for Educational Materials and 
Equipment—FORREST F. CARHART, JR., LTP. 


Hewins Scholarship Fund, Committee of 
Award—ELIZABETH JOHNSON, CSD (1971). 


Hospital Libraries and Handicapped Read- 
ers Group, (British) Library Association— 
MRS. ELIZABETH M. BAKER, AHIL (1970). 


IHluminating Engineering Society, Subcom- 
mittee on Library Lighting—ROBERT J. 
SHAW, LTP. 


Institutional Research Council, Inc.—FoR- 
REST F. CARHART, JR., ORD. 


Interagency Council on. Library Tools for 
N ursing—MRB. JACQUELINE PICCIANO, iun 
(1971). 


International Board on Books for Young 
People, U.S. Section—co-chmn., ISABELLA 
JINNETTE; secy., RUTH TARBOX, CSD. 


International Federation of Documentation, 
U.S. National Committee—VERNER W. 
CLAPP, IRC (Dec. 31, n 
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'". gociations, 
* IRC (1971). 


^. National Bureau of Standards 
Committee CS57-40, Book Cloths, Buck- : 
^. rams, and Impregnated Fabrics for Book- 


^^ AASL; Commission on 


' International Federation of Library As- 
'"Council.-—FOSTER MOHRHARDT, 


Joint Committee on Union List of Serials— 
'KENNETH W. SODERLAND, HEED Serials Sec- 


‘tion (1970). 


. * Joint Libraries Committee on Photocopying 
CX --CHARLES F. GOSNELL, ALA (1970). -: 


Library of Congress, Library Associations 


. Liaison Committee-—WILLIAM S. DIX, DAVID 
EO H. CLIFT, ALA. 


National Association for Better Broadcast- 


ing—RICHARD L. DARLING, ALA. 


. National Book Committee, Executive Com- 
.mittee—DAVID H. CLIFT, ALA; Educational 
: Media Selection Centers Project, Advisory 


` `: Committee—MARY V. GAVER, ALA. 


Standing 


` binding Purposes—FORREST F. CARHART, JR., 


o2 LTP. 


. National Civil Liberties Clearing House— 
MRS. MARY MCCULLOCH, ALA (1970). 


National Council of Teachers of .English, 
Committee on Learning Materials Center 
' in the Elementary School—SARA FENWICK, 
Literature—BER- 
| NARD KREISSMAN, ALA (1970); Junior 
High School Book List Committee —MRS. 
CHARLOTTE D. DAVIS, CSD. 


National Council on the Aging —HLEANOR 
PHINNEY, EMILY W. REED, ASD (1970). 


National Microfilm Association—CHARLES 
G. LA HOOD, RTSD Reproduction of Library 
Materials Section (1970). 


n President's Committee on Employment of 
> the Handicapped, Library Committee— 
. ROBERT S. BRAY, ALA (1970). 


United Nations—JoHN FALL, IRC (1970); 


.. Confererice Group of National Organiza- 


tions, U.S. Mission to the United Nations— 
JOHN FALL, IRC (1970) ; Executive Commit- 
tee, Non-governmental Organizations, United 
Nations —JOHN FALL, UN. 


U.S. Book Exchange—MRs. AVIS G. ZEBKER, - 
RTSD (1970).. 


U.S. Department of State, Bureau of Eco- . 


nomic Affairs—Advisory Panel on Copy- 


right Matters—advisor and member of the 
panel, EDMON LOW, ALA. 


tU. ‘National Commission dor Dnes 
ROBERT, VOSPER, appointed by the Commis- 
Sion from nominations by IRC (1970). 


U.S. National. Committee for Early Child- 
hood Education, Inc.—RUTH TARBOX, CSD. 


U.S. National Translations ENEON 
P. MC GOWAN, ALA. : 


U.S. of America Standards institute: Sec- 
tional Committee on Photographie Audio- 
visual : Standards (PH')—MRS. NANCY 
KNIGHT, LTP; Sectional Committee on 
Photographic Reproduction (PHB), spon- 
sored by ALA-—-HUBBARD BALLOU, RTSD 
Reproduction of Library Materials Section . 
(1971); alternate, ERLE P. KEMP (1970); 
Sectional Committee on Coniputers and In- 
formation Processing (X3)—DAVID WEIS-.. 
BROD, ISAD; Sectional Committee (239), 
sponsored by Couneil of National Library 
Associations—BELLA E. SHACHTMAN, RTSD 
(1970) ; alternate, STEPHEN SALMON; Ar- 
rangement of Periodicals, Subcommittee 10 
—FORREST F. CARHART, JR. ORD; Bibliog- . 
raphy Subcommittee— MICHAEL M. REYN-. 

OLDS, RSD (1970); Bookbinding Subcom- 
mittee 16— FORREST F. CARHART, JR. LTP; 
Statistics 'Subcommiittee— DAVID PALMER, 


-LAD (1972); Sectional Committee on Stan- | 


dardization of Library Supplies and Equip- ` 
ment (Z85)—-FORREST F. CARHART, JR., LTP. ` 


Women's Joint Congressional Committee— 
delegate, GERMAINE KRETTEK, ALA; rep, 
MRS. JANE NIDA, ALA (1970). D. 
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Affiliates 





| Under Article X, Section 1, of the Consti- 


‘tution and upon application formally made 
by. the proper officers, the Council has 
- affiliated with the American Library As- 
sociation the following national organiza- 
tions of kindred purpose. The Bylaws, Ar- 
_ticle IV, Section 2(d), provide that each 
affiliated organization is entitled to. one 
voting member on the Council Some of 


| . these societies meet annually at the time 


. and place of meetings of ALA. Their mem- 
bers enjoy all privileges of members of the 
ALA as to any special transportation, hotel 
rates, and conference hospitalities. ALA 
‘recommends to those of its members to 


whom such connection is appropriate mem-. 


bership also in these organizations. De- 
` tailed information on these and other li- 
brary associations can be found in the 
Bowker Annual of Library and Book Trade 
I mon 


American Association of 
‘Law Libraries 
Headquarters: 53 W. Jackson Boulevard, . 


` Room 1201, Chicago, IL 60604, ANTOINETTE 
RUSSO, adm. secy. 


Pres., WILLIAM B. STERN, Los Angeles Cnty. 
. Law L., 301 W. First St., Los Angeles, CA 


90012; pres.-elect, MORRIS L. COHEN, Biddle . 
Law L., Univ. of Pennsylvania, 3400 Chest- . 


nut St., Philadelphia 19104. Officers change 
. at close of meeting, July 3, 1970. 


|. . American Society for 
‘Information Science 

Headquarters: 2011 I St., N.W., Washing- 

ton, DC 20006. JAMES E. BRYAN, exec. dir. 


Pres. JOSEPH BECKER, 5805 Marbury Road, 
Bethesda, MD ; pres.-elect, CHARLES BOURNE, 
Programing Services, Inc., 999 Commercial 
Street, Palo Alto, CA. Officers change 
January 1, 1970. ` 


American Merchant Marine 


Library Association 
_ Headquarters: 45 pho day, New York, 
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NY 10006. CHARLES S. FRANCIS, exec. secy. 


Chmn. of the board, MRS., GEORGE EMLEN 
ROOSEVELT. 


American Theological Library 


Association 
Headquarters: c/o SUSAN A. SCHULTZ, B. L. 


Fisher L., Asbury Theological Seminary, 
Wilmore, KY 40390, exec. secy. 


Pres., HAROLD B. PRINCE, Columbia Theologi- 


cal Seminary, Decatur, GA 30081; pres.- y` 


elect, HENRY SCHERER, 7301 Germantown 
Ave. Philadelphia, PA 79119. Officers 
change June 1970. > . 


- Association of Research Libraries 


Headquarters: 1527 New Hampshire Ave., 
NW, Washington, DC 20036. STEPHEN A. 


MC CARTHY, exec. dir.; and LOUIS E. MARTIN, 


asst. exec. dir. 


Pres., DOUGLAS W. URT Harvard Univ. 


L., Cambridge, MA 02138; vice-pres., WAR- __ 


REN J. HAAS, Univ. of Pennsylvania .L., 


Philadelphia 19104. Officers change Janu- : d | 


ary 1970. s 


Canadian Library Association 


Headquarters: 68 Sparks Street, Ottawa 4, I i 


Ont. CLIFFORD CURRIE, exec. dir. . 


Pres., -KATHARINE BALL, Univ. of Toronto ` 
Sch. of L. Sci.; pres.-elect, MARTHA SHEP- 


ARD, Reference Div., National L. of Canada, _ 


Ottawa, Ont. Officers change August 831, 


| 1970. 


Catholic Library Association 
Headquarters: 461 W. Lancaster Ave., Hav- 
erford, PA 19041. MATTHEW R. WILT, exec. ' 
dir. 

Pres. SISTER HELEN SHEEHAN, SND, Trin- 
ity Col. L., Washington, DC 20017; vice- ` 
pres, REV. JOSEPH P. BROWNE, CSJ, Univ. ` 
of Portland, Portland, OR 9120 Officers 
change April 1970. 
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Library Society of Puerto Rico 
(Sociedad de Bibliotecarios 


de Puerto Rico) 


Pres., ARTURO FERNANDEZ; pres.-elect, to be 
appointed. l 


Medical Library Association 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
‘cago, IL 60611. MRS. HELEN BROWN 
SCHMIDT, exec. secy. 


Pres., ELLIOTT H. MORSE, Coll. of Physicians, 
Philadelphia, PA; pres.-elect, DONALD WASH- 
BURN, American Dental Assoc., Chicago, IL 
60611. Officers change May 1970. 


Music Library Association 
Headquarters: c/o WILLIAM J. WEICHLEIN, 


Sch. of Music, Univ. of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor 48105, exec. secy. ; 


Pres., WALTER GORBOTH, Music L., Brooklyn 
Coll., Brooklyn, NY 11201; vice pres. 
ELIZABETH OLMSTED, L. of the Conservatory, 
Oberlin ColL, Oberlin, OH 44074. Officers 
change February 7, 1970. 


Theatre Library Association 

Pres., LOUIS A. RACHOW, Walter Hampden 
Memorial L., The Players, 16 Gramercy 
Park, New York, NY 10003; sec.-treas., 
DOROTHY L. SWERDLOVE, Theatre Collection, 
New York P.L. New York, NY 10023. Offi- 
cers change August 31, 1970. © 


1970 ALA Awards, Citations, 


Scholarships 


American Library Association awards, cita- 
tions, and scholarships are presented for dis- 
tinguished service to the profession, publica- 
tion, and study and research. Most of the 
1970 awards will be made during the Detroit 
Conference. ALA members are urged to rec- 
ommend candidates for the following awards. 


1 


Armed Forces Librarian 


Achievement Citation 


An annual citation given to members of the 
Armed Forces Librarians Section, Public 
Library Association, who have made a sig- 
nificant contribution to the development of 
armed forces library service, and to organi- 
-zations encouraging an interest in libraries 
and reading. Donated and administered by 
Armed Forces Librarians Section, Public Li- 
brary Association. 


Deadline for nominations, January 15, 1970. 
Nomination forms obtained from and re- 
turned to jury chmn., JOSEPHINE NEIL, Hq. 
Sixth Naval Dist., Naval Base, Charleston, 
SC 29408. 
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AHIL Exceptional Service Award 
An annual citation given to a librarian by 
the Association of Hospital and Institution 
Libraries in recognition of exceptional ser- 
vice in the various fields included in AHIL: 
institution, medical, nursing school, and ser- 
vice to patients in hospitals. Donated and 
administered by the Association of Hospital 
and Institution Libraries. 


Deadline for nominations, ALA Midwinter 
Meeting, January 1970. Send nominations 
to Jury chmn., ADELIA MUSTAIN, 3603 29th 
Street, San Diego, CA 92104. 


Mildred L. Batchelder Award 


An annual citation given to an American 
publisher for a children’s book considered to 
be the most outstanding of those books or- 
iginally published in a foreign language in 
a foreign country, and subsequently pub- 
lished in the United States during the calen- 
dar year preceding the appointment of the 
Mildred L. Batchelder Award Jury. “Chil- 
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dren’s book” herein is to be interpreted as 
any trade book (including picture books) for 


children between and including the prenurs- 
ery-age level and the eighth grade. Donated: 


and administered by Children’s Services Di- 


' vision. 


: Deadline for nominations, CSD Menibership 
Meeting at Detroit Conference, June 1970. 
Send nominations to jury chmn., MRS. 
JEANNE HARDENDORFF, Grad. L. Sch., Pratt 
Inst, Brooklyn, NY 12205. 


Beta Phi Mu Award 


An annual award of $50 and.a citation of 


achievement made to an individual for dis- 
tinguished service to education for librarian- 
ship. Only persons nominated by an ALA 
member are considered. The nomination must 
be. accompanied by a specific statement of 
the qualifications of the nominee. Donated 
by Beta Phi Mu. Administered by Library 
Education Division. 


Deadline for nominations, April 1, 1970. 
Send nominations to jury chmn., IRVING 
LIEBERMAN, Sch. of e aD Univ. of Wash- 
ington, Seattle 98105. 


Randolph J. Caldecott Award 


A medal presented annually to the illustrator ` 


of the most distinguished American picture 


book for children published in the United © 


States in the preceding year. The recipient 
must be a citizen or resident of the United 
States. Donated by Frederic G. Melcher. Ad- 
ministered by the Children’s Services Di- 
vision. 


Deadline for nominations, January. 1970. 
Send nominations to jury chmn., MARY 
ELIZABETH LEDLIE, Milwaukee P.L., 814 W. 
Wisconsin Av., Milwaukee, WI 53233. 


Francis Joseph Campbell Citation 
_ An annual citation and medal presented to a 
` person who-has made an outstanding contri- 
bution to the advancement of library service 
for the blind: an imaginative and construc- 
tive program in a particular library; a recog- 
nized contribution to the national library 
-program for blind persons; creative partici- 
pation in library associations or organiza- 
tions which advance reading for the blind; 
a significant publication or writing in the 
field; imaginative contribution to library ad- 
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ministration, reference, circulation, selec- 


. tions, aequisitions, or technical services; or 


any activity of recognized importance. Do- 


nated and administered by Round Table on . 


Library Service to the Blind. 


Deadline for nominations, January 15, 1970. 
Send nominations to jury chmn., to be ap- 
pointed. (Staff liaison, ELEANOR PHINNEY, 
ALA Headquarters.) 


John Cotton Dana 
Publicity Awards 


Annual citations made to libraries or ibrary 


organizations of all types submitting serap- ` 
books representing the year’s public relations ` 


program. Donated by H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany. Administered jointly by the Public Re- 


lations Section of the ALA Library Admin- - 


istration Division and Wilson Library Bul- 
letin. 


Deadline for entries, April 1, 1970; for 


scrapbooks, April 14, 1970. Send entries and . 


serapbooks to the John Cotton Dana Pub- 
lieity Awards Contest, c/o Wilson Library 
Bulletin, 950 University Ave, Bronx, NY 
Information available from jury 
chmn., SAMUEL L. SIMON, Long Beach P.L., 
A W. Park aye. Long Beach, NY 11561. 


Clarence Day. Award 
An annual award: of S1000, a citation, and 


. a contemporary print made to a librarian or 


to another individual who has, through sub- 
stantial published work, such. as a book, 


essay, or published lectures, promoted a love , 
of books and reading, such work to have been ` 
"published within the 5 calendar years pre- 
ceding the presentation of the award. Do- `, 


nated by the Reference Book Section of the 
Ameriean Educational Publishers Institute. 
Administered by ALA Awards Committee. 


Deadline for nominations, January 15, 1970. 


Send 5 copies of nominations to jury chmn., ` ` 


H. WILLIAM AXFORD, Florida Atlantic Univ., 
Boca Raton, FL 33432. 


Melvil Dewey Medal 


An engraved medal and a citation presented 


annually to an individual or a group for re- 
cent creative professional achievement of a 
high order, particularly in those fields in 
which Melvil Dewey was actively interested: 
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Se, Tales je) e 


E pore es of Tem Donated by 
54 ^ Forest Press, Ine. Administered by ALA 
2 _ Awards Committee. 


| ee Deadline for nominations, J anuary 15, 1910. 


«i^ Send 5 copies of nominations to jury chmn., 
^ DAVID 0. LANE, Hunter College L., Hunter 


E College, 695 Park Ave, New York, NY 
E 10021. 


. Distinguished Library Service 


Award for Schoo! Administrators 


Annual citations presented to persons di- 
' rectly responsible for a school or group of 


schools who have made unique and sustained 
contributions toward furthering the role of 
the library and its development in elemen- 
tary and/or secondary education. Donated 
and administered by American Association 


x of School Librarians.. 


^-^. Deadline for nominations, November 1, 1969. 
Send nominations to jury chmn., PATRICIA 


POND, Sch. of Lnship, Univ. of Oregon. 


Eugene 97403. 


^E. P. Dutton—John — Award 
. An annual scholarship of $1000 and a cer- 


tificate made to a librarian working with 


: ehildren or young adults in a publie library, 


a school library, or an institution library 


. , for informal or formal advanced study in the 


field of library work for children and young 


.* people. Applicants must be graduates of an 


ALA accredited library school and must 
have had at least 3 years of successful ex- 


. perience in libraries serving children, young 
people, or young adults. Donated by the E. 


P. Dutton Company. Administered by ALA 


Awards Committee. 
Deadline for applications, March 1, 1970. 


3 . Application blanks and instructions avail- 
- ' able from jury chmn., CHRISTINE GILBERT, 
; » Palmer Grad. L. Sch., Long Island Univ., 


^ Merriweather 


Campus, Northern  Blvd., 
Greenvale, L.I, NY 11548. || . 7 


Exhibits Round Table Award 


An annual award of $500 made to an indi- 


' vidual or a group to aid or improve some 


ae 


particular aspect of librarianship or library 
service on the basis of need in the profession 


-.. Or In the operation of professional library 
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associations. Donated and administered by 
Exhibits Round Table. 


Send applications to’ jury: chmn., to be ap- 
pointed. (Staff liaison, CHRIS ` HOY, ALA 
Headquarters. Fo 


Grolier Award 

An annual award of $1000 and a ctiam. 
of achievement, made to a librarian in a 
community or in a school who has made an 
unusual contribution to the stimulation and 


guidance of reading by children and young . 


people: Donated by Grolier, Inc. Adminis- 


tered by ALA Awards Committee. 


‘Deadline for nominations, J anuary 15, 1970. 
Send nominations with 5 copies of statement 
of achievement to jury chmn., SISTER LAUR- 
ETTA MC CUSKER 0.P., Dept. of L. Sei. , Rosary ' 
College, 7900 W. Division St., River Forest, 


IL 60305. | I 


. Hammond: Incorporated 


Library. Award | 

Án annual award of $500 and a citation 
presented to a librarian or library in a com- 
munity or school for making an unusual con- 
tribution to effective use of, or increased 


interest in, maps, atlases, and globes by chil- . 


dren and young people through high school 
age. Donated by Hammond Ineorporated. 
Administered by ALA Awards: Committee. 


Deadline for nominations, January 15, 1970. 


Send nominations.to jury chmn., GERALDINE . 


G. CLARK, Sch. L. Serv., Bur. of Ls., Bd. of 
Edu. 110 Livingston St., Brooklyn, NY 
11201.: 


Library Binding Institute 
Scholarship 


An annual scholarship of $1000 made to a I : 


worthy student to further his library edu- 


States without regard to race, color, creed, 
or geographical origin. Donated by Library 


Binding Institute. Administered by Library | 


Education Division. 


Deadline for nominations, January 15, 1970.. 


Information and application forms available - 
from jury chmn. FRANK B. SESSA, Grad. 
Sch. of L. and Inf. Sci., Univ. of Pittsburgh, 


Pittsburgh, PA 15213. A | ac 


1 


November 1 969 


'eation.: It js made to a resident of the United. x 


L 


~ 


` chmn., 


Library Buildings Award Program 


A biennial citation and plaque . presented 
for distinguished accomplishments in library 
architecture by an American architect. 
Awards are made in three classifications: 
school libraries (up to and including sec- 
ondary schools), college and university li- 
braries, and public libraries (including coun- 
ty and state). Donated and administered by 


American Institute of Architects, American. 
and National Book 


Library Association, 
Committee. | 
Deadline for entries to be determined. Ap- 


plication forms available from Library Ad- 
ministration Division at ALA: headquarters. 


Joseph W. Lippincott Award ~- 


_An- annual award of .$1000, an engraved 


medal, and a special citation made to a li- 
brarian for distinguished service in the 
profession of librarianship, such service to 
include outstanding participation in the ac- 
tivities of professional library associations, 


notable published professional writing, or - 


other significant activity in behalf of the 
profession and its aims. Donated by Joseph 
W. Lippincott. Administered by ALA 
Awards Committee. : 


. Deadline for nominations, January 15, 1970. 
Send nominations to jury chmn., HAROLD, 


GOLDSTEIN, Florida State Univ. L. Sch., 


| Tallahassee ‘82301. 


acid Mann Citation 
An annual citation made to a cataloger and/ 


or classifier, not necessarily an American, 


for his outstanding professional achievement 


"jn the areas of cataloging and classification, 


either through publication of significant pro- 
fessional literature, participation in profes- 
sional cataloging associations, introduction 


of new techniques of recognized importance, 


or outstanding work in the area of teaching 
within the past 5 years. Donated and ad- 
ministered by the Cataloging and Classifica- 


-tion Section, Resources and Technical Ser- 


vices Division. 


Deadline for nominations, January 1, 1970. 
Send nominations with resume of achieve- 
ment on which nomination is based to jury 
CG. SUMNER SPALDING, Processing 
Dept., L. of MESSEN Vs, DC 
20540. 
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Frederic G. Melcher Scholarship 


.An annual scholarship of $2500 to encourage 


and assist young people who wish to enter . 
the field of library service to children. Can- : 
didate must be accepted for admission in an 
ALA accredited library school. Donated and 
administered by the Children’s Services Di- 
vision. 


Deadline for applications April 1, 1970. In- 
formation and application forms are avail- 
able from jury chmn., MRS. BARBARA ROL- . 
LOCK, Bronx Borough Off, New York P. ` 


L., 2555 Marion Ave., Bronx, NY 10458. 


Isadore Gilbert Mudge Citation 

A citation to be given to'a person who has 
made a distinguished contribution to refer- 
ence librarianship: an imaginative.and con- 
structive program in a particular library; 
the writing of a significant book or articles — 
in the reference field; creative and inspira- 


tional teaching of reference service; or other . . 


noteworthy activities which stimulate refer- 
ence librarians to more distinguished per- 
formance. Donated and administered by 
Reference Services Division. 


Deadline for nominations, March 15, 1970. "n 


Send nominations to jury chmn., RUTH ER- 
LANDSON, Ohio State Univ. L. Columbus . 
43210. 


John Newbery Medal 


À medal presented annually to the author of 
the most distinguished contribution to Amer- 
ican literature for children published in the 
United States in the preceding year. The re- 
cipient must be a citizen or resident of the 
United States. Donated by Frederic G. Mel- 
cher. Administered by Children' s Services 

Division. i 


Deadline for nominations, January 1970. lcu 


Send nominations to jury chmn., MARY 
ELIZABETH LEDLIE, Milwaukee P. L., 814 W. 


` Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, WI 53233.. 


Eunice Rockwell Oberly 


Memorial Award | 
A citation and a cash award presented bi- ; 
ennially in odd numbereä years to the Amer- 
ican citizen who compiles the best bibliogra- 
phy in the field of agriculture or one, of the 
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related sciences in the 2-year period preced- 


` “ing the year in which the award is made. 


Donated by colleagues of Eunice Rockwell 


= Oberly. Administered by Agriculture and ` 


Biological Sciences Subsection, Association 
. of College and Research Libraries. 


. Deadline for nominations, March 15, 1971. 


.^Send nominations to jury chmn., FLEMING 
BENNETT, Hume L., Univ. of Florida, Gaines- 
ville 32601. 


Esther J. Piercy Award. 
An annual citation presented in recognition 
‘of a contribution to librarianship in the field 
of the technical services by younger mem- 
bers of the profession. The recipient must 
be a librarian with not more than 10 years 
of professional experience who has shown 
outstanding promise for continuing contri- 
“butions and leadership in any of the fields 


..— comprising technical services by such means 


as:-a) leadership in professional associations 
at local, state, regional, or national levels; 
b) contributions to the development, applica- 
tion, or utilization of new or improved meth- 
ods, techniques, and routines; c) a significant 
contribution to professional literature; d) 
conduct of studies or research in the techni- 
` eal services. Donated and administered by 
the Resources and Technical Services Divi- 
sion. 


Deadline for nominations, January 5, 1970. 
` Send nominations to jury chmn., CARLYLE J. 
FRAREY, Sch. of L. Serv. Columbia Univ., 
New York, NY 10027. 


Herbert Putnam Honor Fund 
An award of $500 presented at intervals as 
a grant-in-aid to an American librarian of 
outstanding ability for travel, writing, or 
other use that might improve his or her ser- 
vice to the library profession or to society. 
Donated by friends and associates of Dr. 
Herbert Putnam. Administered by ALA 
Awards Committee. 


Send nominations to jury ds SPENCER 
.G. SHAW, Nassau L. Sys., Lower Concourse, 
Roosevelt Field, Garden City, NY 11530. 


Scarecrow Press Award for 


‘Library Literature 
An award of $500 and a citation made to 
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an American librarian in recognition of an ` 
outstanding contribution £o library litera- 
ture issued during the calendar year preced- . 
ing the presentation. Donated. by Scare- 
crow Press. -Administered by ALA Aandi 
Committee. 


Deadline for nominations, J anuary 15, 1970. 
Send nominations to jury chmn., CARLTON C: 
ROCHELL, Atlanta P. L., 126 Carnegie Way, 
N.W., Atlanta, GA 30303. 


ALA Scholarship Program | 


Annual scholarships of $2500, presented to 
worthy students to begin and/or further 
their library education at the graduate level 
without regard to race, ereed, color, or na- 
tional origin. The recipients must enter a 
formal program of graduate study leading 
to a degree or advanced certificate at an . 
ALA accredited school The number of | 
scholarships will depend upon the total 
amount of contributed funds. Subsidized 
by voluntary contributions. Administered : 
by ALA Awards Committee and the Library 
Education Division. 


-Deadline for nominations, January 15, 1970. 


Application and recommendation forms are 
available from jury chmn., DOROTHY BEVIS, 
Sch. of Lnship,, Univ. of ° Washington, Se- 

attle 98105. ë 


Trustee Citations - 


. A citation presented to each of 2 outstanding. 


trustees, in actual service during part of the 
calendar year preceding the presentation, for 
their distinguished service to library devel- 
opment whether on the local, state, or na- 
tional level. Donated by ALA. Administered 
by the American Library Trustee Associ- 
ation.. 


Deadline for nominations, January 15, 1970. 
Send nominations to jury chmn., MRS. BESSIE- 
MOORE, 1807 Battery St., Little Rock, AR 
72202. .. | 


Laura Ingalls Wilder Medal 
A medal presented to an author or illustrator 
whose books, published in the United States, 
have made a substantial and lasting contri- 
bution over a period of time to literature for ` 
children. Donated and administered by the 
Children’s Services Division. 

l ` November 1969 | 


Deadline for nominations, January 15, 1970. 
Send nominations to jury chmn., MRS. WIN- 
NIFRED M. CROSSLEY, Consultant Div., Michi- 
gan State L., 185 E. Michigan Ave., Lensing 
48918. 


H. W. Wilson Library 

Periodical Award — 

An annual award of $100 and a ciem 
given to. a periodical published by a local, 
state, or regional library, library group, or 
-library association in the United States or 
Canada which has made an outstanding con- 
tribution to librarianship. ' (This excludes 
publications of ALA, CLA, and their divi- 
sions.) Donated by H. W. Wilson Company. 
Administered by ALA Awards Committee. 


Deadline for nominations, January 15, 1970. . 


Send nominations and 1 copy of each issue 
published -in the preceding year to jury 
chmn., THOMAS E. DUTELLE, East Meadow 
P. L., Front St. and noU. Ave., East 
Meadow; NY EN 


Halsey W. , Wilson Library 


Recruitment Award 


An annual award of $1000 and a citation 
given to any local, state, or regional library 


`. association, any library school, or -any other 


appropriate group concerned with recruit- 
ment to the profession. To be eligible, a 
state or regional library association must 
be a chapter of ALA. The award will be 


made for the development of a sustained pro- 
gram of recruitment for librarianship and 
will be based on total continuing: program, 
not limited to 1 year’s activity. The money 
comprising the award will be used for the 


‘continuation and further development of a 


recruitment program. Donated by H. W. 
Wilson Company. Administered by ALA 
Awards Committee. : 


Deadline for nominations, January 15, 1970. 
Send 5 copies of nominations or applications 
to jury. chmn., MARVIN H. SCILKEN, Free P. 
L., ed NJ 07050. 


J. Mortis Jones World Book 


Encyclopedia—ALA Goals Award 


An annual grant of- $25,000 presented to 
eligible units of ALA: ALA committees, 
ALA joint committees, ALA divisions, ALA. 
round tables, and ALA chapters, to encour- 
age and advance the development of public ` 
and/or school library service and librarian- 
ship through recognition and support of pro- ` 
grams which implement Goals for .Action 
adopted by the Council of the ALA. (Appli- 
cations for grants from units within a divi- 
sion must be approved by the governing 
board of the division.) Donated by Field 
Enterprises Educational Corporation, Ine. 
Administered by ALA Executive Board. 


Deadline for applications, 2 weeks following 
the close of the 1970 Midwinter Meeting. 
Send applications to Executive Director, 
ALA Headquarters. C] 


\ 





Accredited Library Schools 


As of August 1969 


Northeast 

Catholic University of America, Depart: 
ment of Library Science, Washington, DC 

-~ 20017. REV. JAMES J. KORTENDICK, Head. 


"Columbia University, School of Library 
Service, New York, NY 10027. JACK DAL- 
' TON, Dean. 

Drexel.Institute of Technology, Graduate 
ALA BULLETIN ` 


School of Library Science, Philadelphia, PA 
19104. GUY GARRISON, Dean. ` 


*University of Maryland, School of Library 
and Information Services, College Park, 
MD 20742. PAUL WASSERMAN, Dean. 


State University of New York, Albany, 
School of Library Science, Albany, NY 
12208. JOHN J. FARLEY, Dean. 
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.. MORTON, 


| -State University of. New York at Geneseo, 


"^. School of Library Science, College of Arts 


- and Science, Geneseo, NY 14454. IVAN L. 
`. KALDOR, Interim Dean. 


Us : *University of Pittsburgh, Graduate T 
` of Library and Information Sciences, Pitts- 
a. burgh, PA 15213. HAROLD LANCOUR, Dean. 


i ` Pratt Institute, Graduate Sehool of Library 
 -.and Information Science, Brooklyn, 


NY 
š 11205. NASSER SHARIFY, Dean. 


"*Rutgers University, Graduate School “of 


` © Library Service, New Brunswick, NJ 08903. 


THOMAS H. MOTT, JR., Dean. 


, | Simmons College, School of Library Science, 
_«, Boston, MA 02115. ‘KENNETH R. SHAFFER, 
i Director. 


*Syracuse University, School of Library 
' Seience, Syracuse, NY 13210. ROGER C. 
- GREER, Dean. ` ^ 


^». Southeast  . 
<- Atlanta University, School of Library Serv- 
‘jee, Atlanta, GA 30314. MRS. VIRGINIA LACY 
. JONES, Dean. 


Emory- University, Division of Librarian- 
ship, Atlanta, GA 30322. ‘A. VENABLE LAW- 
. SON, Director. 


“Florida State University, School 41 Li 
. brary Science, Tallahassee, FL 32306. HAR- 
OLD GOLDSTEIN, Dean. 


"University of Kentucky, School of Library 
Science, Lexington, KY 40099; LAWRENCE 
A. ALLEN, Dean. 


. Louisiana State University, Library School, 
Baton Rouge, LA 70803. MRS. FLORRINELL F. 
Director. 


‘University of North Carolina, School of Li- 
. brary Science, Chapel Hill, NC 27514. WAL- 
TER A. SEDELOW, JR., Dean. 


George Peabody College for Teachers, Pea- 
body Library School, Nashville, TN 37203. 
EDWIN S. GLEAVES, Director. ` 


Midwest 


` *Case Western Reserve University, School 
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of Library Science, Cleveland, OH 44106. 
JESSE H. SHERA, Dean. 


*University of Chicago, Graduate Library. 
School, Chicago, IL 60637. DON R. SWANSON, i 
Dean. 

*University of Illinois, Graduate School of . 
Library Science, Urbana, IL 61801. HERBERT 
GOLDHOR, Director. | 


*Indiaria University, Graduate Library | 
School, Bloomington, IN 47401. BERNARD M. . 
FRY, Dean. EP 


Kansas State Teachers College, Department 
of Librarianship, Emporia, KA 66801. RoB- 


ERT LEE, Director. 


Kent State University, School of Library 
Science, Kent, OH 44240. GUY A. MARCO, . 
Dean. , : : j 


*University of Michigan, School of Library 
Science, Ann Arbor, MI 48104. RUSSELL E. 
BIDLACK, Dean. 

*University of Minnesota, Library School, 
Minneapolis, MN 55455. DAVID K. BERNING- ' 


HAUSEN, Director. 


University of Missouri, Columbia, School 


of Library and Informational Science, Co- . 


lumbia, MO 65201. RALPH H. PARKER, Dean. 


Rosary College, Department of Library Sci- 
ence, River Forest, IL 60305. SISTER M. LAU- 
RETTA MC CUSKER 0. P., Director. 


Wayne State University, Department of Li- 
brary Science, Detroit, MI 48202. ROBERT E. 
BOOTH, cos am . 


Western Michigan University, Department 
of Librarianship, Kalgnianoo; MI 49001. 
JEAN LOWRIE, Head. 


*University of Wisconsin, Library School, ` 
Madison, WI 52706. MARGARET E. MONROE, 
Director. 


— 


! Southwest 


North Texas State University, Department i 
of Library Service, Denton, TX 16208. C. G: 
SPARKS, Director. $ 
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University of Oklahoma, School of Library 


Science, Norman, OK Lm FRANK J. BER- . 


TALAN, Director. 

University of Texas, Graduate School of 
‘Library Science, Austin, TX 78712, STAN- 
LEY MC ELDERRY, Dean. 


Texas Woman’ s University, School of Li- 


brary Science, Denton, TX 76204. D. GENE- 


VIEVE DIXON, Director. 


West 


*University of California, . School of Li- 
paata Berkeley, . CA 94720. RAYNARD 
. SWANK, Dean. 


University of California, Los Angeles, 
Graduate School of Library Service, Los 
Angeles, CA 90024. ANDREW H. HORN, Dean. 


University of Denver, Graduate School cf 
Librarianship, Denver, CO 80210. MRS. 
MARGARET KNOX GOGGIN, Dean. 
University of Hawaii, Graduate School of 
Library Studies, Honolulu, HI 96822. Ro3- 
ERT D. STEVENS, Dean. ` 


- University of Oregon, School of Librarian- 
ship, Eugene, OR 97408. LE ROY CHARLES 
MERRITT, Dean. 


San Jose State College, Department of Li- 


brarianship, San Jose, CA 95114. LESLIE H. ` ` 
JANKE, Chairman. l 


*University of Southern California, School . 
of Library Science, University Park, Los : 
sbs CA 90007. MARTHA BOAZ, Dean. 


(asses of Washington, School of Li- 
brarianship, Seattle, WA 98105. IRVING ` 
LIEBERMAN, Director. 


Canada 
**University of British Colunibia, School” 
of Librarianship, Vancouver 8, B.C. SAM- ~ 
UEL ROTHSTEIN, Director. 


McGill University, Graduate School of Li- -' ` 
brary Science, Montréal 110, Québec. VIR-` E 


GINIA E. MURRAY, Director. 


**Université de Montréal, Ecole de biblio- . 
théconomie, Montréal 101, Québec. LAURENT- 
G. DENIS, Directeur. | 


**University of Toronto, School of Library — 
Science, Toronto 181, Ontario. BRIAN LAND;. 
Director. - 


University of Western Ontario, School of. ` 
Library and Information Science, London 


` 72, Ontario. ANDREW D. OSBORN, Dean. © 


*Offers program for Doctoral degree. 
**Basic program at the fifth-year level leads 
to the professional Bachelor's degree. ~ z 


Constitution and x Bylaws 





Constitution' 


Article L Name 
Sec. 1. The name of this body shall be 
the American Library Association. 
Article II. Object 
Sec. 1. The object of the American Li- 
brary Association shall be to promote li- 
brary service and librarianship. 


JAs amended at Atlantic ae d une 25, 1969. 
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` Article. III. Membership 
Sec. 1. Members. Any person, library or -. 
other organization interested in library 
service and librarianship may become a 
member upon payment of the dues provided . 
for in the Bylaws. The Executive Board . 
may suspend a member for cause after 
hearing by a two-thirds vote of the mem- ` 
bers of the Executive Board and may rein- 
state a member by a three-fourths vote of. 
the members of the Executive Board. 


* 
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. Article IV. Divisions and Round Tables 

Sec. 1. Divisions and, Round Tables of 
the Association may be organized and sup- 
ported as provided in the Bylaws. 


Article V. Meetings 
Sec. 1. Meetings shall be held as provided 
for in the Bylaws. 


Article VI. Council | 

Sec. 1. (a) The Council of the American 
Library Association shall be the governing 
body of the Association. . The Council shall 
delegate to the several divisions of the As- 
sociation authority to plan and carry out 
programs and activities within assigned 
‘fields of responsibility and in aerond with 
general Council policy. 

(b) The Council shall determine all poli- 
cies of the Association, and its decisions 
shall be binding upon the Association, ex- 
. cept as provided in Sec. 4 (e) of this 
Article. 

.. See. 2. Councilors’ shall be chosen as 
specified in the Bylaws of the Association. 

Sec. 8. Seventy-five voting members of 
the Council shall constitute a quorum.  - 


Sec. 4. (a) The Association by a vote at, 


a meeting held during an annual conference 
may refer any matter to the Council with 
recommendations and may require the 


` . Council to report on such matter at any 


specified session of the Association. 

(b) Any question of policy may, by a 
.majority vote of the Council, be submitted 
to the Association to be voted upon either 
.at an annual conference or by mail as the 
Council may determine. 

(c) Any action of the Council may be 


_+.set aside by a three-fourths vote at any 


meeting of the Association, or by a majority 
vote by mail in which one-fourth of the 
members of the Association have voted. 
Such vote by mail shall be held upon peti- 
tion of two hundred members of the As- 
sociation. 


| Article VII. Executive Board. 

Sec. 1. The Executive Board shall consist 
of the officers of the Association, the im- 
mediate past president, and eight members 
elected by the Council from among the 
members of that body, as provided in the 
Bylaws. 
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four years. 


Sec. 2. A vacancy in the elected member- 
ship of the Executive Board, including a 
vacancy created by the election of a member 
to the office of president-elect, second vice- 
president, or treasurer, shall be filled by 
Executive Board appointment, the person 
so appointed to serve until the following 
annual election. 

Sec. 3. The Executive Board shall report 
on its activities not later than the: next 
meeting of the Council. The Executive 
Board shall aet for the Council in the ad- 
ministration of established policies. and 
programs. It shall serve as the central 
management.board of the American Li- 
brary Association, including headquarters 
operations, subject to review by the Coun- 
cil, and shall make recommendations with 
respect to matters of policy and operations. 

Sec. 4. A majority -shall constitute ‘a 
quorum of the Executive Board. 


Article VIII. Officers and Committees 


Sec. 1. Officers. Only personal members 
shall have the right to hold office. The offi- 
cers of the Association shall be a president, 
a president-elect, who shall serve as first . 
vice-president, a second vice-president, an 
executive director, and a treasurer. The 
president-elect, the second vice-president 
and the treasurer shall be elected as pro- 
vided for in the Bylaws, the president-elect 
and the second vice-president for a term of 
one year and the treasurer for a term of 
The executive director shall be 
appointed by the Executive Board, and shall 
hold office at its pleasure. 

Sec. 2. Duties of Officers. The president, 
president-elect, second vice-president, ex- 
ecutive director and treasurer shall perform 
the. duties pertaining to their respective 
offices and such other duties as may be ap- 
proved by the Executive Board. The presi- ` 
dent-elect shall serve the first year after 
election as first vice-president, the second 
year as president, and the third year as 
immediate past president. The president, ` 
for the Executive Board, and the executive 
director for the headquarters staff, shall 
report annually to the Council. The execu- 
tive director shall be in eharge of head- 
quarters and its personnel; he shall earry 
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out the activities provided for in the budget 
' and shall perform such othér duties as may 
be assigned to his office. He shall submit 
a monthly report io the Executive Board. 

Sec. 3. Appointments. The Executive 
Board shall appoint all other officers and 
all committees of the Association not other- 
wise provided for and shall fix the com- 
pensation of all paid officers and employees. 
Only personal members of the Association 
shall be appointed to committees except by 
authorization of the Executive Board. 

Sec. 4. Terms of office. All officers and 
all elected members of the Executive Board 
Shall serve until the adjournment of the 
meeting at- which their successors are 
-= chosen. 


Article IX. Endowment Funds 
Sec. 1. All receipts from life member- 


ships and all gifts for endowment purposes 


shall, subject to conditions attached thereto, 
constitute endowment funds. Such funds 
shall, subject to conditions legally incident 
thereto, be in the custody of three trustees, 
one of whom shall be elected by the Execu- 
. tive Board annually to hold office for three 
years from the date of-his election and until 
his successor shall be elected. If any trust- 
ee resigns, dies, becomes incapacitated, or 
is removed during his term of office, a suc- 
cessor may be elected by a majority vote of 
the Executive. Board at any meeting, and 
such suecessor shall serve for the remainder 
of the term of the original trustee and until 
his successor be elected. The trustees shall 
have authority to hold, invest, reinvest, dis- 
burse, and otherwise deal with endowment 
funds in accordance with such directions as 
may be given them by the Executive Board 
of the Association. The principal of and 
income from endowment funds shall be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Executive 
Board but no such expenditures shall be 
made except in accordance with any: condi- 
tions imposed by the donors of any such 
funds nor for any purposes which are not in 
consonance with the approved policy of the 
Association nor shall principal be expended 
unless expressly permitted by the terms of 
the gift, or any amendment or modification 
- thereof. No action shall be taken, with 
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reference to investment, reinvestment, or 

other principal transaction, with respect to 
securities held in the endowment fund, ex- 
cept upon a resolution adopted by or written 
order signed by a majority of the trustees. 


Article X. Affiliated Organizations 
: and Chapters 
Sec. 1. The Council may by vote affiliate 
with the American Library Association or 
with any subdivision thereof upon its re- 
quest any national or international organi- 
zation having purposes similar to those of 
the Association or its subdivision. The dues 
of affiliated organizations shall be as pro-, 


vided in the Bylaws. 


Sec. 2. The Council may by jote affiliate 
the Association, or any subdivision thereof, 
upon its request, with any national or in- 
ternational organization having. purposes 
similar to those of the Association or its . 
subdivision; provided, however, that no 
subdivision of the Association may sepa- 
rately affiliate itself with an organization 
with which the Association as a whole is 
affiliated. 

. pec. 3. By action of the Council state, 


. provincial, territorial, and regional library 


associations and other library groups and 


organizations may be associated with the '- 
American Library Association and receive ` 


recognition in such a manner and under. 
such eonditions as mày be provided in the 
Bylaws. 


Article XI. "Bviaws 

Sec. 1. AII proposals for amending the 
Bylaws shall originate in the Council. A 
proposed amendment or new bylaw shall. be- 
come effective when it shall have been ap- 
proved by a majority of the members of the 
Council present and voting at a meeting of ` 
the Council followed by ratification by the 
members of the Association either by a vote 


by mail of à majority.of the members of the . : 


Association voting, or by a majority vote of 
the members present and voting at a meet- 
ing of the Association. The Council, on ap- 
proving a proposed amendment, shall speci- 
fy whether a vote for ratification shall be ` 
taken at a meeting of the Association or by 
mail, and if a mail vote is ordered, the 
Council shall fix the time for the begin- 
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ning and closing of the balloting. If a vote 
at a meeting is ordered, at least one month's 
. written notice shall be given to the Associa- 
' tion of the text of the proposed amendment 
: Or new bylaw. 


Article XII. Amendments 


Sec. 1. All proposals for amending the 


. Constitution shall originate in the Council. 
A proposed amendment shall become effec- 
tive when it shall have been approved by a 
' majority of the members of the Council 
present and voting at two consecutive meet- 
ings held not less than two months apart, 


-~ followed by ratification by the members of. 


the Association either by.a vote by mail of 
a majority of the members of the Associa- 
tion voting, or by a majority vote of the 
members present and voting at a meeting 
of the Association. The Council, on approv- 
ing a proposed amendment for the second 
time, shall specify whether a vote on rati- 
' fication shall be taken at a meeting of the 
' Association or by mail, and if a mail vote 
is ordered the Council shall fix the time for 
the beginning. and closing. of the balloting. 
If a vote at a meeting is ordered, at least 
one month's written notice shall be given to 
the Association of the text of the proposed 
amendment. 


. Bylaws? . 
| Article 1. Membership 

Sec. 1. Classification of Membership. 
Membership of the s shall consist 


` of: 


A. Personal Members | 

. 1. Librarian Members—all members who 
are employed in library service or related 
activities. 

2. Student E EE ER who are 
enrolled full time in a program of library 
and information science in a four year un- 
dergraduate or a graduate school. 

3. Trustee Members—-all members who 
are trustees of libraries. 

4. Honorary Members-—persons nominat- 
ed by the Executive Board and elected for 


2 As amended at Atlantic City, June 25, 1969. 
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life by the Council. 

5. Life Members-—all who are life. mem- 
bers at the time of the adoption of this 
section. . TN 

6. Continuing Members—those persons 
who have had twenty-five years of consecu- 
tive membership in the Association, who are 
members at the time of retirement from li- 
brary service or related activities, and who 
have applied for such membership for life. 

7. Inactive and Retired Members—mem- 
bers not currently engaged in library ser- 
vice or related activities and retired librari- 
ans not eligible for Continuing Membership. 

8. Lay. Members—all Personal Members 
not included in any of the above categories 
but interested in the work of the Associa- 
tion. 


B. Chapter Members—any state, pro- 
vincial, territorial, or regional library as- 
sociation accepted as a chapter under Ar- 
ticle 5(e) of the Bylaws. 


C. Organization | Members. 

1. Library and Library School Members 
—nonprofit libraries and nonprofit schools 
conducting programs of library education. 

2. All other nonprofit organizations. 


Members-—pairons of the 
contributing and sub- 
scribing-—persons -and organizations, ex- 
cept nonprofit libraries and library schools, 
electing to pay the dues Spa in Sec. 2 

of this- Article. ; 


Sec. 2. Dues, Rights, and Privileges. 
Only personal members of the Association 
shall have the right to vote. All members 
shall be eligible for membership in any two 
divisions without the payment of additional 
dues to the Association. Members of the 
Association may become members of more | 
than two divisions upon payment of addi- 
tional dues of $5 for each additional divi- 
sion. The divisions shall have the right to 
impose additional fees upon their members, 
except no additional division fees may be 
imposed on Honorary, Continuing, or Spe- 
cial Members. Only personal members 
shall have the right to hold office. 

The dues to be paid, the publications to 
be received, and the divisional privileges 
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shall be as follows, although any member 
may pay a higher rate than. is provided. 


: herein and receive corresponds priv- 


leges: 


A. Personal Members 

1. Librarian Members: ALA Bulletin, 
and upon request Proceedings. 
` The amount of annual dues payment shall 


be determined by a member’s gross salary. 


Dues Schedule: Canadian librarians who 


' belong to the Canadian Library Associa- 


tion, foreign librarians not employed in the 
U. S. or Canada, and non-salaried librarians 


. in religious orders, dues $15 


` Salary $10,000— $14,999, 
‘Salary $15,000— $19,999, 


Bd - 


‘Salary up to $6, 999, dues $25 


Salary $7, 000—569, 999, dues $40 
dues $60 - 
dues $80 
Salary $20,000— $25,999, dues $100 
Salary $26,000 and over, dues $125 

2. Student Members: Dues, $7.50 an- 
nually ; ; ALA Bulletin, and upon request 
Proceedings. 
calendar year. 
. 8. Trustee Members: Dues, $15 annually; 
ALA Bulletin, .. and upon request Pro- 


. ceedings. 


4. Honorary Members: No Dues; ALA 
Bulletin, and upon request, Proceedings ànd 
any divisional memberships requested. 


5. Life Members: ALA Bulletin, and 


. upon request Proceedings and Membership 


. . Directory, and two divisional memberships. 


Services. 
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Holders of existing Life Memberships may 
acquire additional life divisional member- 
ships for $50 each. Designation of divisional 
memberships may be changed at the end of 
each membership year. No new Life Mem- 
bers accepted after December 31, 1969. 

6. Continuing Members: No Dues: ALA 
Bulletin, and upon request, Proceedings. 

7. Inactive and Retired Members: Dues, 


$15 annually; ALA Bulletin, and upon re- 


quest, Proceedings. 


8. Lay Members: Dues $15 annually; 


ALA Bulletin, and upon request Pro- 


ceedings. 


B. Chapter Members - 
ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, Membership 
Directory, 


\ 


Eligibility is limited to one- 


and appropriate headquarters. 
nually; ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, 


Chapters with personal 

members under 300 $30 
Chapters with personal 

members of 300 or over $50 


C. Organization Members 
1. Library and Library School Members: 


ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, Membership’ — 
Directory, and appropriate headquarters | 
Services. 


For determination of the rate to be paid 
for membership service and publications, 
annual operating expenditures. shall -be de- 
fined as the total expenditures.for person- 
nel and library materials of the previous 
fiscal year. 


Annual Operating 


Dues 
Expenditures I 
Under $30,000 $30 


$30,000 or over $30 plus $1 for 
each additional 
$1,000 annual 
expenditure or. 
fraction thereof 


over $30,000. 


Maximum dues $750. . 


Library and Library School Members pay- 


ing dues of $100 or more: any divisional . 
` memberships requested. 


a. Divisions, departments or branches of 
Library and Library School Members: 
Dues $20 annually; ALA Bulletin, Pro- 
ceedings, and Membership Directory. 


b. Canadian libraries which. belong to the I 


Canadian Library Association, other foreigm 


libraries, and foreign library school mem- : 


bers: Dues $30 annually; ALA Bulletin, 
Proceedings and Membership Directory. 

2. All 
Members (Library Associations, Affiliated 
Organizations, and nonprofit organizations 
other than libraries and library schools): 
Dues $30 annually; ALA Bulletin, hana 
ings and Membership Directory. 


D. Special Members | 
1. Patrons of the ALA: Dues $1,000 an- 
nually; ALA Bulletin, Proceedings and 


Membership Directory and any divisional I 


memberships requested. 
2. Sustaining Members: Dues $500 an- 
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Annual Dues | 


3 


Other Nonprofit Organization . . 


and 


Membership Directory. and any divisional 
memberships requested. n Q 

8. Contributing Members: Dues $300 
annually; ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, and 


. Membership -Directory and any u ooa 


memberships requested. 
4. Subscribing Members: Dues $150 an- 
nually; ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, and 


_ Membership Directory and any divisional 
- memberships requested. i 


Sec. 3. Members falling into two or more 
categories of membership shall pay the 
highest applieable dues and shall receive 
. corresponding privileges. The Executive 
Board shall have the authority to make ad- 
` justments in the scale of dues for cases not 
` clearly covered in Sec. 2. 

‘Sec. 4. The classification to. which any 
personal member. belongs, except Honorary, 
Life and Special Members, shall not be 
specified in the Directory and.shall be re- 
garded as confidential. f 

See. 5. Unpaid dues. Members whose 
dues are unpaid -on March 1 of each year 
and who shall continue such delinquency for 
one month after notice of the same has been 
sent, shall be dropped from membership. 
Lapsed members may be reinstated upon 
payment of dues for the current year. . 

Sec. 6. (a) Fiscal Year. The fiscal year 
of the Association shall end August 31. 
The fiscal year shall govern all business and 
activities of the Association except as other- 
= wise provided in the Constitu kgn and By- 
laws. 

(b) Conference Year. The conference 
year shall be that period beginning with the 
adjournment of an annual conference of the 
Association and ending with the adjourn- 
ment of the next succeeding annual con- 
ference. . 

(c) Membership Year. The masna 
year for the Association and for the divi- 
sions shall be the calendar year. | 

See. 7. The ALA dues schedule shall be 
reviewed at least every five years at the dis- 
cretion of the Executive Board. 


Article II. Meetings ` 
Sec. 1. Annual Meetings. There shall be 
an annual conference of the Association at 
such place and time as may be determined 
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by the Executive Board. For all persons 
attending any meeting or conference there 
may be a registration fee as fixed by the 
Executive Board. l 

Sec. 2. Special Meetings. Special meet- 
ings of the Association may be called by the 
Executive Board, and shall be called by the 
president on request of two hundred mem- 
bers of the Association. At least one 
month’s notice shall be given, and only busi- 
ness specified i in the call shall be transacted. 

Sec. 3. Regional Meetings. The Execu- 
tive Board may arrange for regional meet- 
ings to include such chapters, divisions, 
library associations, and such other organi- . 
zations as may desire to join in such a 
meeting, provided that the Executive Board 
may not call a regional meeting in the area 
covered by a regional chapter without the 
consent of such chapter. 

Sec. 4. Votes by Mail. Votes by mail, 
both of the Association and of the Council, 
may be authorized by the Executive Board 
between meetings. Such mail votes shall be 
conducted under the. same requirements as 
votes at meetings, except that for votes by 
Council, 50 percent of the voting member- 
ship shall constitute a quorum and a three- 
fourths majority of those voting shall be 
required to carry. 

The Executive Board shall have authority 
to set the time limit during which votes 
will be recorded but if no such time limit 
is set no vote shall be counted unless re- 
ceived within 30 days from the day the text 


of the ballot or question voted upon was ; 


mailed properly addressed to those entitled 
to vote on the matter involved. In the ease 
of a vote by mail by the Association, the 
Executive. Board may designate publieation 
of the ballot or question submitted in the 
offieial journal of the Association as the 
appropriate method of submitting the mat- 
ter to the members for their determination. 

[See. 5. Votes by Institutional, Library _ 
Association, Affiliated Organization, . and 
Special Members. The vote of an institu- 
tional, library association or affiliated or- 
ganization member, or of a special member 
which is not an individual, shall be cast by 
the duly-designated representative whose 
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credentials are filed with the Executive Di- 
rector. If there shall be no such person 
designated, or if at any meeting such per- 
son be not present, the vote may be cast by 
the chief executive officer of such institution 
-or organization and by no one else.]? ` 

Sec. 6. Quorum. Two hundred members 
Shall constitute a quorum. 


Article III. Nominations and Elections f 


Sec. 1. (a) Prior to each annual confer- 
ence of the Association the Executive 
Board, upon reeommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Appointments, shall appoint an 
ALA Nominating Committee of five mem- 
. bers, no one of whom shall be a member of 
the Board, to nominate candidates for elec- 
tive positions. 

(b) Such committee shall nominate candi- 


dates from among the general membership. 


for the positions of president-elect, second 
vice-president; for the position of treasurer 
whenever this is required by Article VIII, 
Section 1, of the Constitution; members of 
Council as provided in sections (d) and (e) 
below; and'to fill vacancies. 

(e) Such committee shall present names 
of candidates for each office except those of 
president-eléet and second vice-president in 
blocks of two names each. Names of candi- 


' dates for the offices of president-elect and 


second vice-president shall be presented in a 
_ single block of two names. Members of the 
Association shall vote for only one name 
from each block. 

. (d) Such committee shall nominate an- 
anally candidates for twelve members-at- 
large of the Council for four-year terms. 


(é) Such committee also shall place on 


the ballot, in blocked groups without indi- 
cation of their divisional representation, 
candidates for twelve or, under the circum- 
stances described in Article IV, Sec. 2 (e), 
more members of the Council to be nomi- 
 nated by the Divisions as provided in Ar- 
‘ticle IV. 

(f) Such committee shall also ñama ate 


. . or place on the ballot candidates for a va- 


eancy in the membership of Council, repre- 
senting the Association at large including 


SThis section has been superseded by the 
Atlantic City amendment to Article 1, Sec. 2. 
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those nominated by a division as provided 
in Sec. 1 (d) and (e) of this Article, to 
complete an unexpired term. P 

(g) No person.may be nominated for or 
serve on the Council unless he is a personal 
member of the American.Library Associa- 
tion; no eandidate may accept nomination 
from more than one group. | 

Sec. 2. ( a) The ALA Nominating Com- 
mittee shall report its nominations in the 
ALA Bulletin not less than three weeks 
before the midwinter meeting of the Coun- 
cil At that meeting, the, names of the . 
candidates shall be announced. The pre- 
siding officer shall call the attention of the 
Council to Sec. 2 (b) of this Article. 

(b) At the midwinter meeting any mem- 


ber of the Council may present a petition ' 


signed by. not fewer than ten councilors 
proposing. additional nominations.. In case 
nominations for more than two candidates 
for any office are made by the committee 
and by petitioners, the Council shall take a 
written ballot on the names presented. The 
two names receiving the highest number of 
votes for any office shall be the official can- 
didates placed on thé official ballot. 

(c) No person shall be nominated by the - 
committee or by petition whose written con- 
sent has. not been filed with the executive' 
director of the Association. _ 

Sec. 3. (a) Nominations determined ‘as 
herein provided shall be placed before the 
members of the Association on a printed 


ballot which shall be prepared under the. ` 


direction of the Nominating Committee and 
which shall be known as the “Official 
Ballot.” 

(b) The ALA Nominating Committee 
shall also include on the official ballot other 


nominations filed with the executive direc- ~- 


tor by petition of any one hundred members 
of the Association at least three months 
before the annual conference, provided 
written. consent of these nominees shall 
have been filed with the executive director 
of the Association. 

(c) The professional address of each 
nominee shall be given on the official ballot. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Executive Board shall 


. appoint a Committee on Election which 
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;. shall have. charge of the: conduct of the 
regular elections of the Association and the 
_ divisions, and the counting. and tabulation 


^» of all votes cast. 


(b) At least six weeks prior to the an- 


. ^": nual conference the executive director shall 
. . mail a copy of the ballot to each member of ` 
^ the Association in good. standing. Ballots 
7.. shall be marked and returned to the execu- 


. tive director in sealed envelopes bearing on 
' the outside the words, “Official Ballot." 
Sec. 5. For each Office except those of 


pe president-elect and second vice-president, 
Ec the candidate receiving the largest number 


of. votes shall be elected and.shall.be so 
reported to the Association by the Commit- 
tee on Election. In the block of names of 


i 'eandidates for the offices of president-elect 


and. second vice-president, the .candidate 


| : E receiving the largest number óf votes Shall 
- - ^. be elected president-elect and the candidate 


receiving the next largest number of votes 
Shall be elected second vice-president. In 


' - ease of a tie vote the successful candidate 


shall be determined by lot conducted by the 
Committee on Election. 
. Sec. 6. (a) There shall be a Council 
Nominating Committee, appointed by the 
President, which shall nominate candidates 
for the Executive Board to be elected by 
the Couneil. Such committee shall be ap- 
pointed at the annual meeting and the elec- 
tion shall be by ballot of the Councilors 
present and voting at the following mid- 
winter meeting of the Council. | | 
(b) Such committee shall nominate an- 
nually candidates for two members of the 
Executive Board for four-year terms for 
election by the Council from among the 
‘members of. the Council who are serving 
by virtue of election to it, as provided in 
Article IV, Sec. 2 (a) and (b) of the By- 
laws, and who have served at least one year 
immediately preceding their prospective 
, terms as Executive Board Members. Upon 
. election to the Executive Board the mem- 
ber shall continue to serve as a member of 
. the Council for the duration of the term 
` for which he was elected to the Council and 
thereafter as a voting member ex officio for 


+ the duration of the term for which he was 
` _ elected to the Executive Board. 
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least two meetings each year. 
ings shall be held, one at the time and place ` 
of the annual conference of the Association ` 


Article IV. Council 


Sec. 1. (a) Council membership require- |- 


ment. No person including a representa-! 
tive of a state, provincial - or territorial 
chapter, or a representative of an affiliated 
organization, may serve on the Council un- 
less he is a personal member of the Amerie 
can Library Association. 

(b) Meetings. 
Such meet- . 


and one; not less than three months before 


the next annual conference, at a time desig- ` 
nated by the Executive Board. The latter . 


shall be called the midwinter meeting. Other 
meetings may be called by the president and 
shall. be called upon regnen of twenty 
members. 


(c) Officers. The president, president- 


.elect, second vice-president, and the execu- 
. tive director of the Association shall serve 
as officers of the Council, the Executive 


The Council shall hold 7 I 
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Director serving as its secretary. The pre- _ 


siding officer may vote only in case of a tie 
and the’ executive director shall not have _ 
the right to vote. 

Sec. 2. (a) Each state, ST and- 
territorial chapter shall be entitled to one 
councilor. . Chapter representation shall be 
through state or provincial chapters unless 
the state or provincial associations in a cer- 


X 


tain. region elect to take representation , | 


through a regional chapter and so notify the 
secretary of the Council. In such case, the 
regional association shall elect ‘one repre- 
sentative from each: state or provincial 
chapter in the regional association. I 

(b) Ninety-six councilors shall be elected 
by the Association at large, twenty-four 
being elected each year as provided in Ar- 
ticle III, Section 1 (d) and (e) of the 
Bylaws. , The number of Councilors speci- - 
fied may be exceeded in accordance with > 
Article IV, Sec. 2 (e) of the Bylaws. 

(c). All members of the Executive Board 
and past-presidents of the Association shall 
automatically be members of the Council; 
the presidents of the divisions shall auto- 
matically be members of the Council for the 
year of their presidencies, ànd the presi- 
dents-elect shall be their alternates. 
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(d) Chairmen of ALA Committees and 
of the Publishing Board, and one repre- 
 sentative of each affiliated organization as 
‘such, shall be members of Council. Chair- 
men of ALA Committees shall not have the 
right to vote. 

"(e) The Council shall allot Council r mem- 
I berships Mo the. divisions according to the 


J number of members in each division as de- 


termined by membership records on De- 
cember 81 of each second year. The num- 
ber of Councilors shall be one for every 
1,500 members, except that each division 
shall have at least one councilor. The num- 
ber’ of councilors serving at any one time 
may be greater than the number upon which 
allotment is based under the following cir- 
eumstances: when, as a result of reallot- 
. ment, a division gains one or more mem- 
berships, it shall nominate candidates to 
such offices for the next election; but when 
a division loses one or more memberships, 
its representation shall be reduced through 
the normal expiration of the terms of the 
councilors previously elected upon its 
‘nominations. | 
(f) No person shall serve simultaneously 
as a member of the Council elected by a 


chapter and as a member elected by the: 


Association at large. A person who is a 
member by virtue of being a member of the 
` Executive Board or president or presi- 
dent-elect of a division, as. provided in 
paragraph (c), may simultaneously be a 


regularly elected member according to` 


paragraph (a) or paragraph (b), but such 
person shall have but one vote; and a 
person who is a member as provided in 
paragraph (d) may simultaneously be a 
regularly elected member and/or a member 


by virtue of being a member of the Execu-, 


tive Board or president or president-elect 
of a division. 


' Sec. 8. All elected councilors shall serve 


for terms of four years or until their suc- 
cessors are' selected and qualified. 


Sec. 4. Each chapter shall.accredit its 
councilor to the secretary.of the Council in 
advance of the et meeting after his 
election. 


Sec. 5. A vatis in the membership of 
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Council, representing the Association at 
large including those nominated by a divi- 
sion as provided in Article III, Sec. 1 (d) 
and (e), shall be filled at the following an- 


nual election to complete the unexpired i 


term. « 
Article V. Chapters 


Sec. 1. (a) The purpose of a chapter is | 


to promote general library service and li- 
brarianship within its geographic area and 
to cooperate in the promotion of general and 
joint enterprises. with the American Li- 
brary Association and other library groups. 

(b) The Couneil may establish a chapter 
of the American Library Association in any 
state, province, territory or region in which 
a majority of the ALA members residing 


within the area involved and voting on the © 
issue favors such action; provided, how- 


ever, that the total number of persons vot- 
ing on the issue shall not be less than ten 
pereent of the total number of ALA mem- 
bers residing within the area. A regional 
chapter may consist of any area composed 


of three or more contiguous states or 


provinces. 

(c) Any state, provincial, territorial or 
regional library association may, at its re- 
quést, be designated a chapter of the 
American Library Association provided a 


majority of the ALA members residing in 


the area involved voting on the issue is in 
favor of such action; provided, however, 
that the total number of persons voting on 
the issue shall not be less than ten percent 
of' the total number of ALA.members re- 
siding within the area involved, and pro- 
vided further that there is no conflict in 
principle between the constitution and by- 


laws of the association involved and the ' 


Cónstitution and Bylaws of the American 
Library Association, and that copies of the 
chapter constitution and bylaws, and sub- 
sequent amendments to them, are filed 
with the American Library Association and 
dues are paid in accordance with Article I 


: of the Bylaws. j 


(d) A member of the American Library 


Association’ who is also a member of more 
' than one state or territorial] chapter shall 


be accredited only to the chapter in the 
state in-which he works. | 
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‘of the members voting; 


(e) No more than one chapter of the 
American Library Association shall exist 
in any state, province or territory. 

(f) In establishing regional chapters, no 
state, provincial or territorial association 
may be included in more than one such 
region. 

Sec. 2. A chapter may. admit members 


"who are not members of the American n 


brary Association. 
Sec. 3. Each state, provincial, territorial, 
or regional chapter shall be the final au- 


thority within the American Library As- 


sociation in respect to all programs and 
policies which concern only the area for 
which the chapter is responsible. provided 


~ they are not ineonsistent with any pro- 
grams and policies established by the ALA | 


Council. Any chapter may establish com- 
mittees.and boards which parallel national 
committees and boards in order to carry 
out over-all programs within its own area 
and to maintain liaison between its mem- 
bers and the national committees and 
boards. State, provincial and territorial 
chapters may establish local chapters within 
the respective areas involved. 

Sec. 4. (a) Any chapter may withdraw 
from chapter status provided the issue has 
been submitted to a vote of the chapter 
membership and is favored by a majority 
and provided 
further that notice of withdrawal is sent to 
the executive director of the American Li- 
brary Association. 

. (b) A chapter may be dissolved by the 
Couneil and shall be dissolved if it becomes 
inactive or fails to comply with the prove 
sions of this Ar ticle. 


Article VI. Divisions 


Sec. 1. The Council may establish divi- 
sions under the following conditions: 

(a) The Council may authorize the or- 
ganization as a division of any group of not 
less than 500 members of the Association 
who are interested in the same field of 
librarianship, upon petition of such groups. 
Under exceptional cireumstances, the Coun- 
eil may admit as divisions, groups having 


: fewer than 500 members. 


(b) The Council by a vote of two con- 
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secutive meetings may discontinue a divi- 
sion when in the opinion of the Council the 
usefulness of that division has ceased. 

Sec. 2. (à) The purpose of a division is 
to promote library service and librarian- 
ship within and for a particular type of 
library or as it relates to a partieular type 
of library activity, and to cooperate in the 
promotion of general and joint enterprises 
within the Association and with other li- 
brary groups. Hach division shall repre- 
sent a field of activity and responsibility 
clearly distinct from that of other divisions. 

(b) A division shall have authority. to 
act for the ALA as a whole on any.matters 
determined by Council to be the responsi- 
bility of the division. 

. See. 3. (a) Divisions are of two distinct . 
kinds: .'"Type-of-library" divisions and 
“T ype-of-activity" divisions. 

(b) Type-of-library divisions focus at- 
tention upon planning in and evaluation of 
all functions as they contribute to the ser- 
vices of the library. Type-of-library divi- 
sions are interested in the general improve-. 


ment and extension of service to the clientele 


and agencies served. Each such division has 
specific responsibility for: (1) Planning of 
programs of study and service for the type 
of library as a total institution; (2) Evalu- 
ation and establishment of standards in its 
field; (3) Synthesis of the activities of all 
units within the Association that have a 
bearing on the type of library represented; 
(4) Representation and interpretation of its 
type of library in contacts outside the pro- ^ 
fession; (5) Stimulation of the develop- 
ment of librarians engaged in its type of 
library, and stimulation of participation of 
members in appropriate type-of-activity 
divisions; and (6) Conduct of activities and 
projects for improvement and extension of 
service in its type of library when such - 
projects are beyond the scope of type-of- 
activity divisions, after specific approval by 
the Council. | 
(c) Type-of-activity divisions focus at- 
tention upon study and development of such . 
functions as reference, cataloging, person- 
nel administration, ete., as they apply to all ` 
types. of libraries. Type-of-activity divi- 
sions are interested in the improvement and 
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extension of their functions. Each such 
division has specific responsibility for: (1) 
Continuous study and review of the activi- 
ties assigned to the particular division; (2) 
Conduct of activities and projects within its 
area of responsibility; (8) Synthesis of the 
activities of all units within the Associa- 
tion that have a bearing on-the type of ac- 
tivity represerited; (4) Representation and 
interpretation of its type of activity in 
contacts outside the profession; (5) Stimu- 
lation of the development of librarians 
engaged in its type of-activity, and stimu- 
lation of participation by members in 
appropriate type-of-library divisions; and 
(6) Planning and development of programs 
of study and research for the type of ac- 
tivity for the total profession. 

Sec. 4, (a) Each division shall be orga- 
hized under a board of directors with over- 
lapping terms and with authority to make 
decisions between conferences or meetings 
of the division. Such board of directors 
shall include, either as a voting or non-vot- 
ing, member, each councilor elected upi 
- nomination by the division. 

(b) Each division may establish such 
committees, sections, and other subordinate 
units as may be required to discharge prop- 
erly the responsibilities assigned to it, but 
no committee, section, or other unit devoted 
to an activity assigned to a type-of-activity 
division shall be established in a type-of- 
library division. ` 

(c) A division ‘may affiliate with itself 
regional, state, or local groups interested in 
the same field of library service or li- 
brarianship. Such groups may admit mem- 
.bers who are not members of the division or 
of the Association. 

Sec. 5. (a) A division shall Scent as 
members all members of the Association 
who elect: membership in that division ac- 
cording to the provisions of Article I of 
the Bylaws. Only members of this Associa- 
tion may be members of a division. ' 

(b) All members of a division shall have 
the right to vote. [Votes by institutional 
members shall be cast as providéd in Ar- 
ticle II, Sec. 5 of the Bylaws. See previous 
Only personal members shall 
. have the right to hold office. 
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Sec. 6. (a) Each division shall receive 
allotments made on the basis of need as 
determined by the Executive Board upon | 
recommendation of the Committee on Pro- 
gram Evaluation and Budget. 

(b) All divisional funds are to be in the 
custody of the Executive Board, to be ac- 
counted for and disbursed by its designated 
officer on authorization of the division - 
officers. 

(c) A division shall fave the right, by 
vote of its members, to impose additional 
fees. Funds so collected shall be subject to 
the provisions of paragraphs (a) and (b). 

See. T. No division shall incur expense on 
behalf of the Association except as autho- 
rized, nor shall any division commit the 
Association by any declaration of policy, 
except as provided in Sec. 2 (b) of this 
Article: 

See. 8. A division may: Issue publications, 
subject to approval of ‘tthe Publishing 
Board; hold meetings; organize sections; ` 
retain or adopt a distinctive name; appoint 
committees to function within the field of 
its activities;.in genera] carry on activities 
along the lines of its interests. 

See. 9. (a) Each division shall be gov- 
erned. by the provisions of the Constitution 
and Bylaws of the Association to the extent 
to which they are applicable. To guide the 
officers and members in conducting the af- 
fairs of a division which are peculiar to 
itself, the division shall adopt a constitution 


-and/or bylaws which shall not be in conflict 


with those of the Association. Such docu- 
ments shall provide appropriate rules 
governing the holding of meetings, the con- 
duct of mail votes, the constitution of. a 
quorum, the conduct of nominations and 
elections, the establishment and appoint- 
ment of committees, the procedure. for their 
own amendment. 

(b) A section shall be governed by the 
constitution and/or bylaws of the division of 
which it is a part. It may adopt bylaws of 
its own provided that they are not inconsis- 
tent with the Constitution and Bylaws of 
the Association or with those of the divi- 
sion. | 

l Article VII. Round Tables 
Sec. 1. The Council may establish round. 
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: i tables under the following conditions: 


|: + ' (a) The Council may authorize the or- 


' ganization as a round table of any group 


` of not less than 50 members of the Associa- 
na tion who are interested in the same field 
.** of librarianship not within the scope of any 


division, upon petition of such group. 
(b) The Council may discontinue a round 


` + table when in the opinion of the Council the 


"usefulness of that round table has ceased. 
_, See. 2. No round table shall incur expense 
on behalf of the Association except .as 
authorized, nor shall any round table com- 
mit the Association by any USER of 
policy. 

Sec. 3. Round tables may iubet annual 


: dues, limit their membership, and may, sub- 


 jeet to approval of the Publishing Board, 


' issue publications. All round table funds 


are to be in the custody of the Executive 


, Board, to be accounted for and disbursed by 
. . its designated officer on authorization of the 


round table officers. 

Sec. 4. A round table.may affiliate with 
, itself regional, state, or local groups in- 
E ionis in the same field of library service 
‘or librarianship. Such groups may admit 
peras who are not members of tlie round 
table or of the Association. 

Sec. 5. Any member of the Association 
may become a member of any round table 
by eomplying with the requirements for 
membership. No person may vote in any 
round table unless a member of the same. 
The members of each round. table shall, at 
. its final session of each annual conference, 
choose officers to serve until the close of the 
next annual conference. Only personal mem- 
bers shall have the right to hold office. 


Article VIII. Publishing Board 

Sec. 1. The Publishing Board shall con- 
sist of five members who are not employees 
of the Association—-two members from the 
Executive Board, the chairman of the Edi- 
. torial Committee, and two members from 
the Association at large. The associate 
"executive director for publishing services 


Shall serve as secretary to the Board with- 


out vote. 
. Sec. 2. The Executive Board shall appoint 
all members of the, Publishing Board and 
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shall designate its chairman annually. Ap- 


pointed members of the Board shall be ap- 


pointed for terms of two years, and may be | 


reappointed for a second and third but not 
a fourth consecutive term, but in no case 
shall a person serve for more than six con- 
secutive years. Appointments shall be made 
in such a manner as to provide continuity i in 
membership. 

Sec. 3. "The Publishing Board meniber- 


ference year. 

Sec. 4. Àny vacancy occurring on the Pub- 
lishing Board shall be filled by appointment 
by the Executive Board until the.expira- 
tion of the conference year in which the 
vaeancy oceurs, at which time appointment 
to fill out the unexpired term shall be 
made. 


Sec. 5. The Publishing Board shall NX 


lish publishing policies with the approval 
of the Executive Board and with the bene- 
fit of counsel from other bodies of the As- 


‘ship year shall be the same as the con- 


sociation, shall advise and assist all units . 


of the Association in their publishing activi- 


ties, and shall give counsel and guidance on . 


the administration of the Publishing De- 


partment. It shall exercise oversight over 
budget preparation, receive and review all 


budget requests, and present recommenda- . 


tions thereon to the appropriate units. It 


shall report annually on publishing activi- . 


ties to the Association, and shall control the 
use of uns ALA imprint. 


Article IX. Committees 


Sec. 1. Advisory Committees. (a) There ` 


shall be a Committee on Appointments to 
be comprised of the presidents-elect of the 
divisions and the president-elect of the As- 
sociation who shall serve as chairman, to 
advise thè president-elect of the Association 
on nominations for the Publishing Board 


appointments and for committee appoint- ` 


ments, : I 


(b) There shall be a Committee on Pro- | 


gram Evaluation and Support consisting of 
four members appointed by the President 
of the Association with the approval of the 
Executive Board on a staggered basis. The 
regülar term of office shall be four years 


1 
f i 


with members ineligible for reappointment. E 


l Naverbe: 1969 


id z 


- The chairman shall be designated annually 


by the President from the members. The 
Treasurer of the Association shall serve on 


' the Committee, ex officio, but with voting 
` privilege. The Committee shall evaluate the 


programs of the Association and submit a 
recommended budget to the Executive 


Board for action. To assist the Committee 


on Program Evaluation and Support, there 
shall be a Budget Assembly which shall 
consist of the vice-presidents of divisions, 
chairmen of ALA committees, vice-chair- 
men of round tables, five councilors-at-large 
(excluding those nominated by divisions) 


and five councilors from chapters to be 


selected by Council annually. The duties of 
the Budget Assembly are to study the 
balanced tentative budget submitted by 


the Committee on Program Evaluation and 


Support, raise questions concerning it and 
offer suggestions to the Committee. 


Sec. 2. Standing Committees. (a) There 


` 'Shall be a Committee on Organization which 


Shall recommend to the Council the estab- 


, lishment. or discontinuance of divisions, 


round tables, and committees, as the needs 
of the Association may require. Such com- 


- mittee shall define the functions of each 
' division, round table, and committee sub- 


ject to the approval of the Council. 

- (b) The Council upon recommendation of 
the Committee on Organization, may estab- 
lish other standing committees to consider 
matters of the Association that require con- 
tinuity of attention by the members. The 
Committee on Organization shall recommend 
the name and size of each such committee. 
Unless otherwise recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Organization and approved by 
the Council, members of standing commit- 
tees shall be appointed for terms of two 
years, and may be reappointed for a second 


. and third but not a fourth consecutive term ; : 


but in no case shall a person serve on a com- 
mittee for more than 6 consecutive. years. 
Appointments shall be made in such manner 
as to provide continuity in membership. 
(e) Subcommittees of standing commit- 


tees may be established by the committees ` 


' in cooperation with the divisions. When the 


functions of a subcommittee would fall with- 
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in the scope of a single division that division 
Shall appoint the committee to carry them 
out and to serve as a subcommittee of the 
ALA committee; such subcommittee shall 
report to the appointing division for infor- 
mation and to the parent committee for 
action. When the functions would not fall 
within the scope of a single division, the 
subcommittee shall be appointed by and re- 
port to the parent committee. 


.(d)' The standing committees shall in- . ~ 


clude the following administration com- 


mittees with functions and size to be deter- `.. 


mined by the Council: 


Constitution and Bylaws Coinmittee 

Editorial Committee. | 

Membership Committee  . 

Subscription Books Committee 

(e) The standing committees shall in- 

clude the following general committees with 
functions and size io be determined by the 
Council: 


Accreditation Go lie 
Audiovisual Committee 

Awards Committee 

Intellectual Freedom Committee 
International Relations Committee 
Legislation Committee 


Sec. 8. Special Committees. (a) All other ` 


committees authorized by the Council, and 
interim committees authorized by the Execu- 
tive Board, shall be special committees. The 
life of a special committee shall be limited 
to two years unless the Council or the 


Executive Board whichever has authorized . . 


such committee shall otherwise provide. The 
term of appointment for members of a 


special committee shall end with the ad- ©. 


journment of the annual conference unless , 
the Council or Executive Board whichever 
has authorized such committees shall pro- 
vide for a different or a longer term. ` 
Members of special committees whose terms 
expire shall be eligible for.reappointment, 
except for the members of the Nominating 
Committees. Members of juries charged 
with making selections for awards shall be , 
eligible for reappointment, but the number 
of members to be reappointed shall be limit- 
ed to a minority in any single year. | 

(b) The special committees shall include, 
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-the following administration committees 
‘with functions and size to be determined by 
. ^» the Council: 


Conference Program Committee 
Election Committee 
Nominating Committee 
Resolutions Committee ' 
Sec. 4. Interdivisional . committees and 


other committees formed by two or more 


distinct units within the Association may 


concerned with notification to the Committee 
on Organization. | 

Sec. 5. Joint Committees. (a) The. Coun- 
cil, on the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Organization, may establish joint 


. committees, either standing or special, with 


other organizations when.the functions of 
the proposed committee cannot be appro- 
priately delegated to a single division or 


. ALA committee., 


(b) Joint committees of the divisions or 
round tables with organizations outside the 
Association may be established only with 
the approval of the Council and upon the 
recommendation of the Committee on Or- 
ganization. I ' 
_- Sec. 6. The committee membership year 
shall be the same as the conference year. 
Not less than two weeks prior to the mid- 
winter meeting the president-elect shall re- 
port to the Executive Board for the Com- 
mittee on Appointments. At a meeting prior 


‘to or during the midwinter meeting of the 


Council, the Executive Board shall consider 
the nominations and make its decisions as 
to appointments. 

sec. 7. (a) The Executive Board shall 
designate the chairman of each committee 
annually. 

(b) Any vacancy occurring on a commit- 
tee shall be filled by appointment by the 


_ Executive Board until the expiration of the 


conference year in which the vacancy occurs, 
at which time appointment to fill out the un- 
expired term shall be made. 

(c) Any member of a committee may be 
removed by a three-fourths vote of, the 
Executive Board upon written recommenda- 


tion of either the chairman of the commit- ` 


tee, the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
pointments, the board of directors of a 
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division, or the president of the Association. 

See. 8. Votes in the Executive Board, as 
well as in committees, may be taken by mail, 
provided all members are canvassed simul- 
taneously. In ease of dissent among the 
members, a second vote shall be taken after 
each member has been aequainted with the 
views of every other member. If on the 
second mail vote, more than one member dis- 


agrees with the views of the majority, the 
be established as required by the groups 


action shall fail. Each committee shall have: 
the authority to set a time limit within 
which the votes of its members shall be 
recorded, but if no such time limit is set 
no vote shall be counted unless received 
within 30 days from the day the text of the 
matter voted upon was mailed properly ad- 
dressed to those entitled to vote on the. 
matter involved. 

Sec. 9. No committee shall ineur expense 
on behalf of the Association except as 
authorized, nor shall any committee commit | 
the Association by any declaration of 
policy. 


' Article X. Finances | 
Sec. 1. Except for the publishing depart- 
ment and projects supported by grants to ` 
the Association, annual estimates-of income * 


` shall be based upon the actual income of the 


preceding year plus any unexpended balance 
remaining from the preceding year. In no 
case may expenditures be budgeted in excess 
of the established income arrived at in this 
manner except for the publishing depart- 
ment and for projects supported by grants 
to the Association. 

Sec. 2. An audit of all accounts shall be 
made annually by a commercial auditor. 

Sec. 3.,A report shall be made annually to 
the membership, by a duly authorized mem- 
ber of the Executive Board, detailing re- 
ceipts and expenditures, explaining the 
Association's fiseal status, and reporting on 
the audit: 

Article XI. Notice by Mail 

Sec. 1. Publication of notices in the ALA 
Bulletin shall be considered sufficient to ful- 
fill the réquirement of notice by mail. 


Article XII. Parliamentary Authority 
Sec. 1. Robert’s Rules of Order (Revised), : 
in the latest edition, shall govern the As- 


^ 
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sociation in all cases to which it can be 


“applied and in which it is not inconsistent 


with the Constitution, the Bylaws, or special 
rules of order of the Association. DJ 


Nominating Committee Report 





Certain observations and er ee 
presented by the ALA Nominating Com- 
mittee accompany this slate of candidates 
for the 1970 election. 

Throughout, the Committee’s prime guide- 
line has been the first suggestion in a list 


. issued as an advisory statement from the 


`“ 


ALA Executive Board: “The selection of 
the best nominees. possible is always to be 
a first and overriding consideration" On 
the basis of this advice we justified the dis- 
continuance of the practice of matching 


‘candidates according to their professional 


backgrounds. This holds both in selection 


` of nominees for president-elect arid in pair- 


ing the names of Committee-nominated 
candidates for Council. 

In assembling the list of candidates for 
Council, the Committee has given special 
heed to strong expressions from ALA of- 
ficers and members of the need to identify 


qualified people, particularly young people, 


who have not as yet had an opportunity to 
become well-known in ALA. A general in- 
vitation was issued in the ALA Bulletin, 
March 1969, for recommendations for both 
the presidential office and for Councilors- 
at-large. The Committee also wrote to all 


Councilors from the Chapters—state, pro- 


vincial, territorial, and regional—asking for 
the names of people who had shown promise 
through participation and accomplishment 
in state and regional associations. Similar 
letters were written to the 1968-69 chair- 
men of all ALA division nominating com- 
mittees, asking for suggestions of people 
whose divisional activities had led to con- 
sideration for Council nomination from the 


© division. By the time of the Atlantic City 


conference, the names of 218 people had 
been received by the Committee, along with 
a considerable file of information about 
their qualifications. From these the 1969/70 
Nominating Committee has attempted to 
make a selection designed to infuse the 
Council with new talent and new blood. 
The Nominating Committee strongly rec- 
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ommends that early and active considera- 
tion be given to an amendment to Article 
III, See. 1(c), of the ALA Bylaws. The 
amendment we propose will permit the slate 
of candidates for Councilors-at-large nomi- 
nated by the Committee to be submitted in 
a solid block of names, representing twice ` 
the number of seats to be filled, from which 
the voting membership may select the re- 
quired number. This will produce the widest 
possible freedom of choice. It is the feeling 
of the Committee that the traditional prac- 
tice of pairing candidates by background, 
partieularly by professional background, 
merely duplieates to a great extent the kind 
of representation supplied the Council by 
members nominated by divisions. This 
year, in order to bypass this traditional 
pairing procedure, the Committee has ` 
grouped Committee-selected nominees alpha- 
betically, thus fulfilling the requirement of ` 
the existing Bylaws that the Committee 
“present names of candidates for each of- 
fice except those of president-elect and sec- 
ond vice-president in -blocks of 2 names 
each.” Nominees from the divisions are 


Submitted as presented by the ane: 


nominating committees. 

With these considerations in iind: the 
ALA Nominating Committee submits the 
folowing slate of candidates for the 1970 
election of the American Library Associa- 
tion in aecordance with Bylaw Article III 
and Article IV, See. 2(e) and (f). The 
Committee wishes to express its apprecia- 
tion to the nominees for allowing their 
names to appear on the ballot and to the 
many members of the Association who as- 
sisted the Committee by recommending 
candidates. 

The attention of the T is called 
to Article III, Sec.: 2(b), of the Bylaws, 
which reads as follows: 

At the Midwinter Meeting, any member of the 
Council may present a petition signed by not 
fewer than ten Councilors proposing additional 


nominations. In case nominations for more than 
two candidates for any office are made by the 
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= Committee and by the petitioners, the Council 
e sented. The two names receiving the highest 


. Official candidates placed on the official ballot. 


- . filed with the Executive Director by petition 


. Director of the Association. 


"shall take a written ballot on the names pre- 


E number of votes for any office shall be the 


The attention of the membership is fur- 
` -ther called to Article III, Sec. 3(b), of the 
` Bylaws, which reads as follows: i 


“The ALA Nominating Committee shall also in- 
elude on the official ballot other nominations 


° of any one hundred members of the Association 
at least three months before the annual con- 
_ference, provided written consent of these nomi- 
nees shall have been filéd with the Executive 


ALA Nominating Committee 
KENNETH DUCHAC. 
KATHLEEN MOLZ 

RICHARD O'KEEFFE 

JOSEPH SHIPMAN 
KATHERINE LAICH, Chmn. ` 


Nominated by ALA 
: Nominating Committee 


| President-elect | 
In accordance with Article III, Sec. 1(c) 
. and Sec. 5 of the Bylaws, 2 nominations 
are presented for: the office of president- 
elect, 1 of whom shall serve as 2d vice- 
president: 

KEITH DOMS, dir., Free L. of Philadelphia. 

DAVID KASER, dir. Cornell Univ. L. 


Council 


. 1 person to be elected to serve the | remain- 
-ing portion of the term held by MRS. LIL- 
LIAN BRADSHAW; term ends in 1972: 
[ JOHN A. AXAM, hd., Stations Dept. Free 
L. of Philadelphia | 
WILLIAM L. EMERSON, dist. In., Palos Ver- 
des L. Dist., Palos Verdes Peninsula, CA. 


1 person to be elected from each bracket 
of 2 candidates for the term 1970-1974: 


LEE B. BRAWNER, asst. state in, Texas 
State L., Austin. 
GERALDINE CLARK, asst. dir., Sch. L. Serv. - 
Bd. of Educ., Brooklyn, NY. 


DAVID COHEN, In., Plainview-Old Bethpage 
H.S. L., New York, NY. 

ARTHUR CURLET, dir., Montclair Free P.L., 
Montclair, NJ. 
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WILLIAM T. DEJOHN, loan serv. 
Missouri State L., Jefferson City. 
WESLEY A. DOAK, audiovisual asst. Los 
Angeles P.L., CA. 


HOMER L. FLETCHER, city In., Vallejo P.L., 
Vallejo, CA. 

JOHN D. FORSMAN, assoc. dir. of, media - 
serv. Federal. City Coll., Wasningson, 
DC. : ' 


JOHN C. ANE dir., Brooklyn P.L. 
Brooklyn, NY. 

CHARLES A. GARDNER, dir. of Is., 
Coll, Hastings, NB. 


JOANNE HARRAR, In, Winthrop Coll: L., 
Rock Hill SC. 

DAVID R. HOFFMAN, deputy state In., Mon-- 
tana State L., Helena. | 


EDWARD G. HOLLEY, dir. of ls., Univ. of 
-Houston, TX l 
JAMES G. IGOE, state ln., Vermont State 
. L., Montpelier. 


COOr., | 


Hastings — 


E. J. JOSEY, chief, Bur. of Academic and 
Research L., Div. of L. Devel, Univ. of 
State of New York, State L., Albany. 
ROBERT L. KLASSEN, spec. I. spec., L. Plan-: 
ning and Devel. Br., U.S. Off. of; oe 
Washington, DC. : 


JOHN P. MCDONALD, univ. ln, Univ. of 
Connectieut L., Storrs. l 

STANLEY MCELDERRY, dean, Grad. Sch. of 
L. Sci, Univ. of Tèxas, Austin. . ; 


JEAN BARRY MOLZ, assoc. dir., Baltimore 
Cnty. P.L., Towson, MD. ; 

WILLIAM C. ROSELLE, asst. dir., a of 
Iowa L., Iowa City. i 


MRS. ‘BROOKE E. SHELDON, hd., Dept. of P.L. 
Devel: and Children’s Cons., New Mexico 
State L., Santa Fe. 

F. WILLIAM: SUMMERS, ln., Florida State 
L., ‘Tallahassee (on fenve for doctoral 
study). 


MRS. BINNIE L. TATE, sr. children’s In., 
Federal Project, Los Angeles P.L., Los 
Angeles, CA. — 
MYRNA M. WEGNER, l. supv., Topeka P. 
Sch. Ls., KA. 


Nominated by Divisions 


Council x 
l person to be elected to serve the remain- 
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dg portion of the term held by ALICE SPENG- 
; term ends in 1972: 


. MRS. IRENE GULLETTE, asst. dir. of instruc- 
tonal materials, Broward Cnty. Sch., 
. Fort Lauderdale, FL. 

EILEEN F. NOONAN, assoc. prof., Dept. of 
L. Sci, Rosary Coll., River Forest, IL. 





T person to be elected from each bracket 


| 


of 2 candidates for the term 1970-1974: | 


MISS PAGE ACKERMAN, assoc. In., Univ. of 
California L., Los Angeles. | 

ROY L. KIDMAN, univ. ln., Rutgers Univ. 
PLi, New Brunswick, NJ. 





| ‘THOMAS E. ALFORD, coor. of young adult 
; i serv., Mideastern Michigan L. Coop., 
Flint. 

MRS. MARY MACE SPRADLING, hd., Young 
-= Adult Dept., Kalamazoo L. Oye, MI, 1 


| ALEX P. ALLAIN, tr., St. Mary Parish L., 

P.O. Box 392, J eanerette, LA. | 
| GEORGE W. COEN, tr., Ohio State L., 311 
z Equitable Building, Lancaster, OH. | 





MRS. MARY JANE ANDERSON, p. l. cons., 
Florida State L., Tallahassee. 
.] MARGARET E. POARCH, children's serv. 
. cons., Ohio State L., Columbus. 





REXFORD S. BECKHAM, hd. of tech. serv., 
T Univ. of California D: Santa Cruz. | 
JOSEPH H. TREYZ, JR., asst. dir., Univ. of- 
| Michigan L., Ann Arbor. 
Í MRS. LOU ANN BOONE, dir., Starved Rock 
` L. Sys., Ottawa, IL. : 
LELIA B. SAUNDERS, asst. dir., Arlington 
minty. Dept. of Ls., Arlington, VA. | 


JANE ELLEN CARSTENS, assoc. prof. of 1. 
Sci, Univ. of Southwestern Louisiana, 
Lafayette (on leave for doctoral study). 
| GRACE HIGHTOWER, cons. for sch. ls., 

Dept. of Educ., Atlanta. 


{ IRENE CHRISTOPHER, In., Gordon McKay 
| L., Harvard Univ., Cambridge, MA. 

| NORMAN E. TANIS, coll. In., San Fernando 
: Valley State Coll. L., Northridge, . CA. 





f MRS. HARRIETT COVEY, coor. of young 
| adult serv., Los Angeles Cnty. P.L., Los 
4 Angeles, CA. 

| MRS. PATRICIA B. POND, asst. prof. of 
Ud nship., Univ. of Oregon, Eugene. 
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ROBERT F. DELZELL, dir. of pers., Univ. of x 

Illinois L., Urbana. È 
JAMES P. DYKE, dir. of the L, New Mex | 
ico State Univ., Las Cruces. 
LAWRENCE A. DOWNEY, pers. coor., m- — "AE 
dianapolis-Marion Cnty. EIS IN; {Se 
JAMES A. LEATHERS, dir. of ls., Mid- Con- | e" 
tinent P.L. Serv., Independence, MO. 32 
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er 
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Iw 
PAUL J. FASANA, asst. to dir., Columbia 
Univ. Ls., New York, NT, d 
RICHARD 0. PAUTZSCH, coor. of cati * 
Brooklyn P.L. New York, NY. GT 


RALPH H. FUNK, dir. Oklahoma Dept. of _ 
Ls., Oklahoma City. 
JOSEPH F. SHUBERT, state In., 
L., Columbus. 


Ohio States 


MISS JOHNNIE E. GIVENS, In., Austin Peay 
State Univ. L., Clarksville, TN. 

WARREN J. HAAS, dir. of ls, Univ. of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, as: of Jan. 1, Z 
1970, dir. Columbia Univ. Ls., New York, _ 
NY. q 


MRS. DOROTHY T. HUMES, cons., Inf. Serv., 
Rochester P.L., New York, NY. 

SHIRLEY M. SHISLER, hd., Ref. Dept., Des ; 
Moines P.L., Des Moines, IA. E. 


ABRAHAM I. LEBOWITZ, asst. dir., 
Agricultural L., Beltsville, MD. 
CHARLES H. STEVENS, staff member, Proj- 
ect Intrex, Massachusetts Inst. of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, MA. 


Natl. 


GLENN F. MILLER, asst. dir., Orlando P.L., 
Orlando, FL. m 
RICHARD W. PARSONS, coor. of adult serv., 
Baltimore Cnty. P.L., Towson, MD. | 


MRS. PRISCILLA L. MOULTON, dir. Sch. LS 
Serv., Brookline, MA. 

MARY ANN SWANSON, hd. In., Evanston 
Township H.S. L., Evanston, IL. 





GARY R. PURCELL, instructor, Sch. of L. 
Sci., Case-Western Reserve Univ., Cleve- 
land, OH. T 
STELLA J. SCHECKTER, hd., Ref. and Loan 
Dept., New Hampshire State L., Concord. — 


MRS. SARA SRYGLEY, prof., Sch. of L. Sci., 
Florida State Univ., Tallahassee, FL. 

MRS. JANE VANCE, In., Farrar Junior 
H.S. L., Provo, UT. " 
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I didn't make the Organizational Issue. 
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% LEE G. BURCHINAL 


Director; Division of In'ormation 
Technology and Dissemination 
Bureau of Research 

U.S. Office of Education 


Chances are very good that right now, 
somewhere, somecns is completing 
work that will cast useful new light on 
your particular field of interest. Or that 
of one of your colleagues. 

Chances are, too, that the results of 
this work will be published in one of the 
more than 250 leading educational jour- 
nals. But which one, and when? 

. You could of course read them all. Or 
you could consult the new CURRENT IN- 
DEX TOJOURNALS IN EDUCATION. (CIJE) 

GIJE is a unique col aborative enter- 
prise combining the resources of the 
Educational Resources information 
Center (ERIC) of the U.S. Office of Edu- 


. "Anew 
and unique 


publishing 
venture" * 


cation, and the information handling ex- 
pertise of CCM Information Corporation, 
one of the fastest-growing companies in 
its field. 

CIJE provides a comprehensive, com- 
puter-generated monthly index to the 
published educational literature — full 
contents of over 250 major journals as 


‘well as relevant material from periphera! 


publications. 

As aresearch and reference tool, CIJE 
assures the most complete coverage of 
the field ever offered, including a main 
entry section, a subject index, an author 
index, and an index to source journals. 

The main entry section is arranged by 
broad subject categories derived from 
analysis of the Thesaurus of ERIC De- 
scriptors, the standard vocabulary de- 
veloped by subject experts in education. 
Each entry also carries a unique acces- 
sion number compatible with the central 
ERIC information retrieval system. Se- 





lection and indexing is being done by 
the 19 ERIC Clearinghouses and the 
ERIC Facility. Each individual article is 
indexed under an average of five sub- 
ject headings. 

As an additional convenience, the 
Source Journal Index gives ready infor- 
mation on the availability of the full-text 
of the article. 

For further reference utility, the sub- 
ject and author indexes will also be 
published- semi-annually and annually 
in cumulative form. 

Subscription rate for the CURRENT 
INDEX TO JOURNALS IN EDUCATION 
(monthly) is $34 a year. The index plus 
semi-annual and annual cumulations 
are $64 a year. To place your order, or 
request additional information, write to: 

Dept. 
CCM INFORMATION CORPORATION 


a subsidiary of Crowell Colller and Macmillan 
909 Third Ave., New York, N.Y. 10022 





e library implies 
an act of faith 
which generations 
still in darkness-hid 


sign in their night in 
witness of the dawn. 


—Victor Hugo 9 





Library Response to Urban Change 


A Study of the Chicago Public Library ..* * 
Lowell A. Martin: l . A" 


Urban Bansa is a fact—a powerful, compelling fact. Surrounded by this 
change, no library can continue a “business as usual" operation, "Libraries 
must adapt to maintain their lines of communication and understanding 
with the people. Libraries must adapt to the people of the city in all their 
diversity rather than expect the people to one to the standardized 
institution. 


This vitally important book is the result of a'survey of the Chicago Public 
Library system. Some of the proposals are no more than a plea for quality 
in traditional library services. Others, less orthodox, are proposed on an 
experimental basis with built-in evaluation and platine. feedback from x 
people themselves. 


However, no plan revolutionary for its own sake is proposed. The i inescap- 
able and recurring theme is a call to excellence and innovation. 


This in-depth study was ‘commissioned by the Board of Directors of the 
Chicago Public Library. Many consultants and specialists were enlisted, 
as was a citizen’s committee of 140 civic leaders and active local workers: 


The findings and recommendations of this unique study are of interest 
to all concerned citizens, and especially to the librarian. |. . $8.60 


zi | - AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


50 East Huron Street * Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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C-102 MARY CASSATT: "Mother and 
Child". 1888 


1897 


C07 PAUL CEZANNE: : ; The Gulf of 
Marseilles, Seen from L'Estaque”, 


C-108 AUGUSTE RENOIR: "The Wave". 
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C-103 EDGAR DEGAS: "Woman 
at her Toilette”. 1903 


CI VINCENES VAN GOGH: "Still Life with 
Fruit". 1887 


C-105 PAUL GAUGUIN: :z"The Burac 
Tree”. 1892 


What could be more effective art education 
than viewing the originals in museums? 


Nothing .. . but you can't always get there. And if you do, 
what you want to see isn't always on exhibit. And if it is, your 
feet, a crowd or a museum guard interferes. 

Now, along with twenty masterpieces of 20th Century 
American Art from the Whitney Museum, you can have 
Chromographic™ Art Editions of pre-1900 Impressionists 
from the Art Institute of Chicago. Eight major Impressionists 
are represented in this limited, numbered edition. 

A new electronic method called Chromography re-creates 
paintings in such exact detail that experts find it difficult to 
tell the Chromograph from the original. One difference is the 
size, which has been deliberately modified at the suggestion 
of museum officials "to avoid possible confusion." 

To see an actual Chromograph, simply fill out and mail 
the coupon. 


CONNEX SYSTEMS Incorporated 
` 29 East 10th Street/New York, N.Y. 
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| CONNEX SYSTEMS INCORPORATED ALA-1169 
28 East 10th Street/New York, N.Y. 10003 j 


I am interested in examining a Chromograph of a pre-1800 
Impressionist painting. Please have your representative call 
me for an appointment. 
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Name 
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PE Don’ t be blind. to the necessity 
2E for color i in your encyclopedias. 


4 


re 
Yar a4 


The NEW CAXTON ENCYCLOPEDIA has 


almost 3 times as many color illustrations as 
any other major recommended encyclo- 


pedia. Nearly every one of its 20,000 ilius- 


trations is in FULL-COLOR; that's an 
average of 3 per. page. | 
Color illustrations attract attention and 


provoke curiosity. Slow and ‘reluctant 
readers now have the necessary motivation 
to make them read. With the, help of the 
special Guide to Illustrations the user can 
find that one in 20,000 illustrations that he 
is seeking. 


~The NEW CAXTON 


ENCYCLOPEDIA ` 


If you're not color blind, iiid are your 


other encyclopedias? 





PERGAMON CHAMBERS'S 
LIBRARY SERVICE 


Maxwell House, Fairview Park 


. Elmsford, New York 10523 


1 am not blind ‘ 
to the necessity. of color in | the encyclo- 
pedias .in my library, so send me your FREE 











FULL-COLOR BROCHURE. . 
NAME — 
LIBRARY... ; 
ADDRESS. | 

CITY STATE ZIP... 
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We make it easy 
to put periodicals 
where people are... 


N 
m. 





2139-C Display Stand. Portable, all-steel and 
very contemporary. Three shelf styles available 
in either: 36" or 42" widths, on easy-to-move 
caster base (as shown) or free-standing. Big 
selection to choose from, Wide choice of shelf 
combinations too. Double and single- faced 
units. 


.. and books in 
' their place. 


2108 Book Truck. i. They H hold all the books 
you can pack on. 
Sturdy. dependable 
stee! construction, 


movement (5" 
casters optional). 


Choice of walnut 
or enamel end pan- 
els, five.colors. 
Dimensions: 30^L 
x 15"W x 36'"H. 













Write for complete catalog. 


56 Emérald S.E, >” 
Minneapolis, MN 55414: 





A P 


4" casters for easy ` 
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the sparkle — 
in a child's eye. 
canbe... 
p Old Mother Goose, 
i Little Miss Muffet, 
or Jack Horner 
eating his pie ` 


The complete Treasury of Nursery Rhymes set 
includes 4 LP records, 4 Teaching Guides, and 
spirit master activity sheets. Titles include Sing a 
song of sixpence, Little Miss Multet, Oid Mother 
Goose, Mary had a little lamb, and 18 'others. 
Price complete: $53.80 





The Spoken Arts way to a child's mind is the special way... and the new 


: Treasury of Nursery Rhymes is very special. 


Here are the well-known nursery rhymes, the classics, presented on 4 recordings 
and filmstrips embodying the finest in sonics and original story-book children's 


art. There is lively participation, as students sing along with Christopher Casson. 


-,.. and first-graders can read the verses as they appear on the filmstrips. 
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Gentlemen: - 
Please send the complete L] Treasury of Nursery Rhymes $53.80. 


ww ey 


(1. Please. send the complete Spoken Arts Educationa! Materials 
Catalog for Early Childhood and Grades 2-6. f 


Name ——— Title 


Spoken arts School 





^ 
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` 59 Locust Avenue 
i New Rochelle, N.Y.10801 Address 
City State Zip 
, ; Signature 
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_ FAXON LIBRARIANS‘ GUIDE | 
Available on a PE” C0. INC. 


Expert Service on quomm ita " 
aca _ Library Supplies ç 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPITNS |l and Books ' 
for. > ^^ > || Catalog 


ALL LIBRARIES 


Call me Ishmael... 


Call me Ishmael... 


For people who can’t see easily, Xerox makes great books 


2% times easier to read. 


Now, partially sighted — can have the Seon, to read 
the classics, or any other book on your library shelb. 1 7 


I . Xerox will negotiate for copyright permission and enlarge the . 


book more than twice its original size. 
The cost ranges from 10€ per page for a ab original, to 
17¢ per page for an 8” x 11” qis including ids to the . 
publisher. . ! 

In many states cost is defrayéd by government funds. 

Most books can be made easy reading. ^, 

Even a classic like "Moby Dick." 

For information, write to: Xerox Corporation; Box 24. Dept. D12, 
Rochester, New York. 14603. l 2 


^ 


XEROX IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF XEROX CORPORATION. 





Many new pages of fascinat- | 
ing items — new "non-book" |' 
l JE" AV files, new children's book 
Y i =s w browsers, new $1.95 desk - 

carrels, new book trucks, 433 

new paperbacks. Write for our 
. new EE THE HIGHSMITH 

ort Atkinson, 

Wisconsin 33538. 


* 
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Fast, efficient, centralized ser- 
vice for over 80 years. Library 
business is our only business! 


x. 
F. W, FAXON CO,, INC. I 


15 Southwest Park ° Westwood, Mass. 02090 
X 


Continuous Service to Libraries Since’ 1886 


‘CATALOG CARDS 





Library 
“Machine 





Hundreds of Libraries-—big and small— now print 
3x5 professional catalog cards an stcards (any 
quantities) with new mk frak dad stencil printer 
especially desi for Li requirements. uy di- 
rect on Five Year Guarantee. FREE -- Write 

DAY for description, pictures, and low direct price. 


CARDMASTER, 1920 Sunnyside, Dept. 111, Chicago 60640 -i 
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And not only review them, but also 
abstract them, concisely, accurately, 
and promptly—usually appearing in 
our abstract journals within two months 
of publication. 

This primary material is now offered 
to you in the form of six monthly ab- 
stract services in specific disciplines of 
the bio-medical sciences by CCM In- 
formation Corporation: 


Microbiology Abstracts: 
section À -- Industríal 
_ Microbiology Abstracts: 
section B ~ General & Bacteriology 


Virology Abstracts 
Genetics Abstracts 
Aquatic Biology Abstracts 
Calcified ‘Tissue Abstracts 


The annual subscription rate, includ- 
ing semi-annual and annual indexes, is 
$150 for each of the first five services; 
and $65 for Calcified Tissue Abstracts. 

Each provides an author index and 
full bibhographical information, in- 
cluding compiete author addresses, as 
well as semi-annual and annual author 
and subject indexes. 

All services are prepared by the full- 
time professional staff of 12 profes- 


sional abstractors of Information Re- 
trieval, Ltd., of London. Thus the 
abstracts are of a high technical stand- 
ard, responsive to the information 
needs of the user. 

The source list has been compiled to 
include all significant new work in the 
field and contains publications in 16 
languages. All abstracts are, of course, 
presented in English. In addition, ab- 
stracts of new patents from 32 coun- 
tries are included as appropriate. 

In the cumulative indexes, each ab- | 
stract is listed under several subject 
headings, facilitating both search and 
selective reading. 

CCM Information Corporation is 
one of the leading and fastest-growing 
companies applying advanced micro- 
form and computer processing to sat- 
isfy information needs, particularly in 
the life sciences, technology and edu- 
cation. 


CCM INFORMATION 
CORPORATION Dept. Mil 
A Subsidiary of 

Crowell Collier and Macmillan 


^ 
” 


In the next 12 months, wili you have time 
to screen 1/23 journals (in 16 languages) and 
review 30,000 original papers? 
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I 1 
| TO: CCM Information Corporation | 
| 909 Third Avenue { 
I New York, N.Y, 10022 | 
[ Please enter my subscription for the followlng: ] 
| g Microblology~ Section A— | 
Subscription year October-September, 
12 monthly issues, with index: $150.00. | 
Ir Microblotogy -~ Section B — ! 
| Subscription year Octobar-September, | 
12 monthly issues, with index: $150.00. | 
m Virology Abstracts — 
Subscription year July-dune, | 
12 monthly issues, with index: $150.00. | 
T: [] Genatles Abstracts — | 
Subscriptlon year November-October, 
12 monthly issues, with index: $150.00. ! 
| ie Aquatic Biology Abstracts — | 
Subscription year January-December, | 
12 monthly issues, with index: $150.00. j 
DJ Calcified Tissue Abstracts — 
| SH year April-March, | 
| 2 monthly issues, plus seml-annual | 
I index: $65.00. 
| Name | 
{ Title j 
l Institution ] 
Address | 
| City State Zip | 
! 


909 Third Ave., New York, N.Y. 10022 L. l nme ae rm tt m s n 
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i Prayers for Pagans 

E Roger Bush 

E. Striking photographs combine with radiant prose- 

= De : poems addressed to God by a modern “pagan.” Trad- 
itional prayers are replaced by those more meaningful 

to many of today's Christians. Paper $1.50 


The Church and the Black Man 

John Howard Griffin, Author of Black Like Me 

Dramatic book-and-record combination discusses the 

real nature of white racism. Contains Griffin's own 

photographs. Record features voices of Father James 

Groppi and Reverend Cleage pleading for racial justice. 
Cloth $4.95 Paper $2.95 


The Saints Who Never Were 
Lancelot Sheppard 
Exploding cherished myths, the author explains how 
recently ‘“‘desanctified saints" had become so widely 
venerated. His purpose is to move closer to the ideal 
of "worship in spirit and truth.” 

A Giniger Book $5.95 


No Cowards in the Kingdom 

E. J. Cuskelly 

A book for all who wondered what happened to the 
promise of Vatican I! — with guidelines to being an 
effective Christian in today's church. $4.95 


Psalms '70: 

A New Approach to Old Prayers 

Mary Perkins Ryan, Designed by William Schickel. ` 
Beautifully illustrated book of selected Psalms perti- 
nent in today's world. Suggests appropriate prayers 
for modern needs. Paper $2.75 


1,029 Private Prayers 

for Worldly Christians 

Gerald A. Pottebaum and Joyce Wirikel 

Fascinating prayer and meditation book. All 64 pages 
are split into three parts each: the top carries scripture 
prayers; the center is a photograph; the bottom section 
is made up of ad slogans. This do-it-yourself format 
creates 1,029 inspirational combinations. Colorful, 
timely. Spiral bound and slipcased $3.95 
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. under one roof. 


^ 


A new single-source servicé to provide | 
selected educational materials to schools and libraries 


, Times Mirror School & Library Service,.Inc., a sub- 
sidiary of the Times Mirror Company, was created 
in June 1969 to make available, from one source, 
supplementary classroom and library books pub- 
lished by several Times Mirror companies. 

Selections -span the curriculum from kinder- 
garten through college and all are arranged within 
five major disciplines. . i 


Times Mirror School & Library Service offers 
a highly professional, full-time sales staff, specially 
trained to assist teachers, administrators and libra- 
rians, at the local level, to select products and pro- 
grams that will meet specific needs. ` | 

Catalog cards are of course available and 
shelf-ready service is offered on request. 

Please write for our brand new catalog. ` 


` Some highlights from our new catalog: 


WORLD PUBLISHING. Major Cultures of the World; 17 out- 
standing books reveal the “hows” and ''whys" of the major 
cultures of yesterday's civilizations for intermediate and 
junior high school social studies programs. SKIRA offers a 
wide selection of full-color reproductions of art masterpieces, 
in albums containing six prints each. 


FULLER AND DEES. Above and Beyond is the world's first 
encyclopedia of aviation and space sciences. 14 comprehen- 
sive volumes, plus a teacher's resource guide. The.4 volume 
Life Cycle Library is a colorfully illustrated reference set 
dealing with the biological’ sciences at the.elementary and 
intermediate levels. 


` | x | A 





NEW AMERICAN LIBRARY. 38 Shakespeare plays jn paper- 
back and 18 six-color Shakespeare Posters from the Times of 
London, NAL also has a list of 39 Signet, Signet Classic and 
Mentor books in “Durabind”: full-color, laminated cloth-on- 
board covers and sewn signatures. Of particular interest is 
an important new series of paperback reprints in the area of 
Afro-Americana, covering a wide range of subject matter. 


HARRY N. ABRAMS. Abrams’ full-color Prints are faithful re- 
productions of great paintings for collateral study or for use 
in art appreciation. 21 separate groups (228 Individual prints) 
offer a wide choice in both subject matter and period. Avail- 
able framed or unframed. 


TIMES MIRROR 
SCHOOL & LIBRARY 
^| SERVICE, INC. 


6633 WEST HOWARD STREET, NILES, ILLINOIS 60648 
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EBSCO SUBSCRIPTION SERVICES ` 


Quality, decentralized subscription service. A superior listing of foreign and domestic 
publications—including the most esoteric titles. EBSCO offers automatic renewal ser- 
vice, common expiration . . . and free snap-out adjustment forms for you. If you 
want real service . . . call EBSCO. 


Call EBSCO for magazine binders, too... such as our 1210CFSB—clear front, solid 
back (in Red/Green/Brown/Blue) and snap-in metal for only $3.25 each. 


d. 


EBSCO Building 540 Granite Street P. O. Box 88 1366 Sutter Street . 
Red Bank, N, J. 07701 Braintree, Mass. 02184 Benjamin Franklin Station San Francisco, Calif. 94109 
(201) 741-4300 (617) 843-2383/843-2384 Washington, D. C. 20044 (415) 775-8338 
. (703) 321-9630 
415 Douglas Plaza Bidg. 826 S. Northwest Highway P. O. Box 90901 
Dallas, Texas 75225 Barrington, ili. 60010 P. O. Box 2070 Los Angeles, Calif. 90009 
(214) 369-7591/369-7592 (312) 381-2190/381-2191 Birrningham, Ala. 35201 (213) 772-2381 


205) 323.6351 
512 Nicollet Bldg. P. O. Box 5826 (203) 


Minneapolis, Minn. 55402 Denver, Colo, 80217 I nana Rs X 
(612) 333-5081 (303) 433-3235 . . foc. H 
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With one hand holding the Weyll Magnetic Book Support comfortably, you 
tilt it, push books into place... and walk away! No tongue under books to 
damage bindings... no pages torn on the wide, sturdy vertical flange... and 
it can’t get lost between books. 


Now used in new libraries at Grand Rapids, University of Missouri in Rolla, 
Suffolk County Community College and more than 300 others. For informa- 


tion, write to WEYLL CORPORATION, Box 62, Glen Cove, N.Y. 11542. 
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A “In a world of specialists, 
| does anyone remember the 
„poor generalist? 
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Yes, we do! 


Specialized indexing ‘services have undoubted 
value.. We know because we publish some of, the 
most elegant ones available anywhere. | 

But there is also a place and a continued need 
for a broad-gauged, generalized, multi-disciplinary 
index that is timely.and ëasy to use. And we publish 
one of those too—the most comprehensive, up-to- 
date guide in the world to the available literature i in 
the sciences, medicine and technology. 





The PANDEX CURRENT INDEX TO SCIENTIFIC 
AND TECHNICAL LITERATURE, published by CCM 
Information Corporation, covers 2,400 scientific, 
medical and technical journals 35,000 U.S. Govern- 
ment Research and Technical Reports, and 6,000 
new books annually. it includes appropriate ma- 
terial from the Russian, German, French and italian 
literatures. Now, too, it incorporates the complete 
Engineering Index in electronics, giving it even 
wider scope in an important field. 


CCM INFORMATION CORPORATION 
1 A Subsidiary of Crowell Collier and Macmillan, 
909 Third Avenue, New York 10022 Dept. M13 


[] Send sample copy 


t 

! 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| O Send more information 
| g Send me the print form at $360 annually. 
| 

| 

| 

I 

l 

| 
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The PANDEX Index i is ; published in printed, bound 
form every two weeks. Ail entries are indexed under 
6 to 20 different subject: ‘headings, making it highly 
unlikely that the user will miss: an-important new 
publication regardless of the key subject word he 
uses, There is also an author index that provides a 


complete listing . of the principal authors of all ine: 


works cited. . 
. Quarterly. and annual accumulations to the 
PANDEX Index are available in microfiche or micro- 


-film; The full contents of the Index are also available 


on computer tape.on @ weekly basis, along with 
coniplete support programs for printout, retrospec- 
tive search, and SDI (Selective Dissemination on 
Information). Tape is generated on an IBM 360 and 


is available in either seven or nine track format; 


coding is EBCDIC or.BCDIC. | 
For information on weekly magnetic tape service 
and price schedules on microform write to CCM 


_. Information Corporation, or fill in coupon below. 


CCM INFORMATION CORPORATION 
A Subsidiary of Crowell Collier and Macmillan, 909 Third Avenue, New York 10022 
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The MITCHELL Library 
The Public Library of New South Wales: 
Dictionary Catalog of Printed Books, Sydney, Australia 


The Mitchell Library is the foremost single collection of documentary materials relating to the 

. Australasian and South Pacific region, including the East Indian archipelago and Antarctica. 
It contains more than 240,000 printed books besides manuscripts, maps, microfilms and 
pictures. The catalog includes a large number of analytical entries, both author and subject. 
603,000 cards reproduced in 38 volumes Price: $2640.00 
To be supplemented 


Now available for immediate shipment 


Dictionary Catalog of the RARE BOOK Division 
The Research Libraries of The New York Public Library 


This dictionary catalog contains cards representing some 85,000 books and pamphlets from 
the beginning of European printing in the 15th century to private and special press books of 
the present day. The major strength of the holdings lies in its historical Americana, from the 
discoveries of Columbus and Vespucci to the Westward expansion of the United States. 
Included are collections of 16th-century accounts of the exploration and settlement of the New 
World, as well as voyages and travels to all parts of the globe. 

Price to be announced 


Sources for the HISTORY OF IRISH CIVILISATION 
Articles in Irish Periodicals 
National Library of Ireland, Dublin 


This catalog contains all the articles published in Irish historical, literary and scientific 
periodicals from about 1800 up to the end of the year 1969. Reviews of books, unless very 
short, have also been included. The periodicals, selected for indexing on the basis of their 
value for research, number about 120 and include monthly, quarterly and annual publications 
and the proceedings and transactions of learned societies. Some of these periodicals have been 
published continuously for over a hundred years. 


Estimated 290,000 entries reproduced in 9 volumes 
Prepublication price: $695.00; after July 31, 1970: $865.00 


l 


WESTERN HISTORY CATALOG 

of Denver Public Library, Denver | | 
The catalog contains cards for books, pamphlets and some serials on the social, economic, 
political, cultural and historical development of the United States west of the Mississippi 


River. Particular emphasis is placed on the development of the Rocky Mountain Region from 
the earliest explorations to yesterday's happenings. 


Estimated 117,000 cards reproduced in 7 volumes 
Prepublication price: $400.00; after October 31, 1970: $500.00 


10% additional charge on orders outside the U.S. 
Descriptive material on these titles and a complete catalog of publications are available on request. 





G. K. HALL & CO. 70 Lincoln Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02111 


` 
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STONE 
BRIDGE ` 
PRESS 
INC. 


Gilsum, New Hampshire ` 


03448 


Complete 
Pre-Processing Service 
Any book in print pre-processed to your 
individual specifications for, in most in- 
stances, no more than 60¢ per book. 


Books also provided with cataloging kits 
or with catalog card sets alone, 


Media Cataloging 


Catalog card sets and cataloging Hits ` 


are available now for over 10,000 indi- 
vidual titles selected from the lists of 
more than 100 significant audio-visual 
producers. Current and retrospective 
-tifles are added daily, Stone Bridge 
. Press will also provide completely pre- 
processed audio-visual materials. 


‘Library and instructional Media Services ` 


Chiang’s New Model... . Price $54.50 


CATALOG CARD DUPLICATOR 


i 
Important improvements achieved from -wide ex- 
perience, assure to, produce high quality catalog 


cards, with enlarged space good also for printing. 


post-eard, book card, book pocket, address, etc. 


Plus new-features in stencil and new ink 
. to dry in 10 minutes. 
Patented * Performance Guaranteed e 
Order “On Approval’ Invited 
Order now directly trom the Inventor: 


Chiang Small Duplicators. 


. 753100 Juniper Road 
South Bend, Indiana 46637 





Your Association Works For You! 


MEMBERSHIP PROMOTION : 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


50 EAST HURON STREET 'CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 
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children's 
. literature 


A European studytour 
. July 4- August 12, 1970. 


5 HOURS OF LIBRARY ` 
SCIENCE CREDIT FROM. 


OKLAHOMA STATE 


UNIVERSITY 


Travel to the birth places of fables, 
myths and legends, the locales of 
children's classics; visit research 

centers, school and public libraries; 
meet authors, lllustrators, editors and 
translators of books for children; 


enjoy intelligent sightseeing, 


theater, opera, ballet. 


MADRID — EL ESCORIAL — TOLEDO 
— ATHENS and a 3-day drive through 
Mainland Greece, a 3-day cruisé to 
the Aegean Islands of Delos, 
Mykonos, Rhodes, Patmos, Crete 
and Santorini (lost Atlantis?) — 
DALMATIA — ZAGREB and the 

. Plitvice Lakes — VIENNA — 
COPENHAGEN and the fairytale 
country — STOCKHOLM — OSLO — 


THE FJORDS — BERGEN , 
$1,272 for 39 days In Europe, from ` 


Madrid to Bergen 
_ $1,749 with TWA/SAS flights New 
^. .- York back to New York 


Limited enrollment 
Complete information from 


STUDY ABROAD 


INCORPORATED 





INTERNATIONAL HQ EASTEAN OFFICE 
P.O. š 250 WEST STTH STREET 
ESCONDIDO, CAL. $2025 | NEW YORK, N.Y. 10010 
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Messner... 


Fall l 969 


* For Young People 


t 


1 


' MESSNER BIOGRAPHIES . 
Each $3.50/$3.34° | 


Angry Abolitionist 
William Lloyd Garrison 


. By JULES ARCHER * 


Thé Presidents in 

American History 
.(Washington-Nixon ) 

By CHARLES A. BEARD 

- Brought forward since s 1948 by 


. WiLLIAM BEARD 


Seven Faces West 
By Bos & JAN YouNG 


Shapers of Africa 


By FLORENCE T. PoLATNICK & 


ALBERTA L. SALETAN 


The Sherlock Holmes 
of Medicine 
Dr. Joseph Goldberger. 
By Dian DiNCIN BUCHMAN 
South African Statesman 
Jan Christiaan Smuts 
By Joan JOSEPH 
South America’s 
` Yankee Genius 
Henry Meiggs : 
| By ELISABETH P. Myers 
Spain's Golden ` 
Queen Isabella 
.By Ins NOBLE 


-© MILESTONES IN HISTORY 


' Photos. Each $3.95/$3.64* 


‘The End of the Roaring 
Twenties 

Prohibition and Repeal 
By BILL SEVERN 


. Freedom i in Jeopardy - 
The Story of the McCarthy 
'"Years . 

, By Burr IBHSCEEELS 


' The Great Invasion 

The Norman Conquest of 1066 
.By CLIFFORD LINDSEY 
ALDERMAN 


- 


. Cloth. 'prices are 
followed by MCE* prices 


 ePutilishe" s price to schools and libraries on T NUM Certified 
Editions. Resellers are free to sell our, publications at any price : 


they’ choose. 


- 


FOR UNDERSTANDING 
TODAY'S. PROBLEMS 
Photos. Each $3.95/$3.64^* 
Food 

Riches of the Earth: l 

By ARNULF K. ESTERER & 
LOUISE A. ESTERER 


When Presidents Meet 


. the Press 


By M. L. STEN 


World War ti 
By THOMAS WEYR ` 


Year of Turmoil: 1939 


` By Irve WERSTEIN | 


_ MESSNER SPORTS BOOKS ` 


Photos. Each $3.95/$3.64° 


Baseball’s Greatest Pitchers | 
By MiLToN. J, SHAPIRO £i 


The Dick Bass Story 


‘By BILL LxBBY 


Great Moments in Pro 
Football 


. By Pur. BERGER 
‘Underdogs of Sport 


By HAL BUTLER 


‘MESSNER CAREER BOOKS 


_ Photos. Each $3.95 /$3.64° 


Beauty as a Career 
By Evita HEAL 


Your Career in Film Making ` 
By GxzoncE N. Gorvon,.& .' 


© InviNG A. FALK 


Your Career in 
Physical Therapy . 


. By Parricra DARBY, RPT, & 
Ray DARBY 


ESPECIALLY FOR GIRLS 
Doctor Betty 


By HELEN WELLS. A Career- ' 


. Romance. $3.50/$3.34* 


Why Did You Go to college, 
Linda Warren? 

By DOROTHY BONNELL 
Linda's ideas of college are 
completely shattered by the 
reality. $3.50/$3. 34* ; 


The Teen-Age Diet Book ' 


P By Rurg WEst. Revised and 


u dates 1969. e. 95 


' For Children. ` 


' All illustrated with photos 


and/or drawings 


African Crafts 

for You to Make 

By Janet & ALEX D'AMATO 
$4. 95/$4.64* 

Artist in South Viétnam ` 
By Jon NiELSEN with Kay 
NIELSEN, $4.95/$4.64* 


Children of Appalachia 


By Pec SHULL. $3.95/$3.649 ` 


A Free People 

The Story of the Declaration. of 
Independence and the Men 
Who Wrote It 

By ROBERTA STRAUSS 
FEUERLICHT. $3.95/$3.64* 


Inventors in Industry - ` 
By Rusy L. RADFORD ' 
$3. 95/$3.64° 


. Man Explores the Sea 


By MALCOLM E. WEISS" 

$4. 50/$4.29* : 
Negroes in the Eurly West 
By Ouive W. Burr 
$3.95/$3.64* 

Our World: Mexico 

By Donoruv WiTTON 


` $4.50/$4.29? 


Puleng of Lesotho 


By Mint STEN. $3.50/$3.34? | 


The Scots Helped 


. Build America 


By NANCY WALLACE 
HENDERSON. $3.95/$3.64*? , 
Shaer of Afghanistan 

By Juprru M. Phora 
$3. 50/$3.34° an 
Trade: The World's oj 
Lifeblood | 

By ADRIAN A: PARADIS 
$3.95/$3.64* . 

Triple-Crown Winners 


By Howanp Liss 
$3.95/$3.64* 


Vaccination and You 
By DANIEL COHEN 
$3.95/$83.64* 


- 
i 


— 


The illustration on our Fall catalog | 
is from Artist in South Vietnam .. 


JULIAN MESSNER Division of Simon & HH Inc., 1 West 39th Street, N.Y.. 10018 
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MASSACHUSETTS 01842 


How You Can Solve e Any Library Bookstack Problem 





For more information send for catalog 
No.62orcallus i 683-2403 


Use Wilson's 
PROFESSIONAL Line 
Functional 


BOOKSTACKS 


They are... | | | 

strong, sturdy i 

a welded frame, unit construction 

= flexible to architectural layouts ~ 

u designed to withstand 40 Ibs. per ! ua 
sq. ft. | I 

simple to install 

u offered in a variety of decorator’ S. 
colors 








LOS ANGELES 
LIBRARIANS 


$677 MO. 24 LIBRARY SCIENCE 
UNITS -- NO EXPERIENCE 


$715 MO. 1 YEAR EXPERIENCE 
OR MASTER LIBRARY SCIENCE 


ADVANCE IN A GROWING SYSTEM OFFERING 
WORK IN BRANCHES, SUBJECT DEPARTMENTS, 
TECHNICAL SERVICES AND CHILDREN'S WORK. 


immediate job offers without visits to Los An- 
geles. Seniors apply now for placement before 
graduation. U.S. Citizenship required. 


Call Mr. Porter (213) 622-3088 for infor- 
mation or write to Personnel Department, 
Room 100, 111 E. First St, Los Angeles, 
California 90012. 


ALA BULLETIN 


CONSIDER AND COMPARE 


Consider and compare our cataloging and in- 

dexing positions and employee benefits as 

you explore the employment market. 

Challenging opportunities exist for beginning ; 
and experienced catalogers and indexers on 4 
the following book and periodical indexes: l 


ART INDEX | 
APPLIED SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 
_ INDEX | 
BIOLOGICAL & AGRICULTURAL 
INDEX 
BOOK REVIEW DIGEST 
. BUSINESS PERIODICALS INDEX pr 
EDUCATION INDEX x 
STANDARD CATALOGS 


On some indexes subject background is re- 
quired. = l 
LOCATION—New York City 
COMPETITIVE SALARY 
ALL COMPANY PAID BENEFITS 
ADVANCEMENT POTENTIAL 
LIBERAL VACATION AND 
HOLIDAY ALLOWANCE 


Direct Resume and inquiries to: 


Personnel Office 

THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue 

Bronx, New York 10452 - 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 
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TECHNICAL 
INFORMATION 
CENTER? 


Our expanding technical staff re- 
quires an innovative approach to 
enlarging and managing our Tech- 
nical Library. You, as Librarian, will 
be responsible for this reorganiza- 
tion. : 





ackman’s 28 | IN MA 
Heckman's 28 day Qum 


library Binding 





Initially, you will assess our exist- 
ing library facilities and concep- 
tualize an orderly restructuring of 
our Technical Information Center. 
You will enjoy a truly interesting 
career . . . in an unusually enjoy- 
able community. You will start with 
an excellent salary and benefits 
program, reflecting the important 
supervisory responsibilities which 
will be yours. | 


/ interesting booklet | Bendix Kansas City is one of the 


sa dignis : | nation's largest custom engineer- 

| | | j = I ing and ‘manufacturing complexes, 
free or t ge aS ing . staffed with top professionals in 
ih electrical/mechanical engineering, 
wana zm wana am: m n suni m ua metallurgy, polymer chemistry, phy- 

| am interested in: — . , sics, computer technology—the full 
[ Heckman's 28-day free pick-up and spectrum of scientific disciplines. 
delivery service offered to over 30 states. | This naturally involves large ánd 
sl sa diverse holdings of technical books, 
[7] Heckman's Catalog of Paperback Books. subscriptions, microtext and | all 
eX forms of report literature, plus in- 


Please send my free copy of "The Art of : 
Library Binding," d ternally-developed materials. 


i 





Experience in Library Science is 
definitely preferred. But anyone 
with appropriate education, train- 
ing and interests will be considered. 


— rea h... 


Name 





l Library 





Write: : 


Mr. W. H. Schaperkotter 

Professional Placement Representative 
Box 303-AS 

Kansas City, Missouri 64141 


City 


State Zip 

THE HECKMAN BINDERY, INCORPORATED 
NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 46962 
-TELEPHONE (AREA CODE 219) 982-2107 


CE 
"BOUND TO PLEASE" (85) 


ndi Kansas City 
Division 


a am a en am ea m a a a a mana 





Prime contractor to AZG... equal opportunity employer, 
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classified advertisements 





Rates: $1.50 a printed line; ALA Members, $1. Please 
State whether you are an ALA member when placing’ 


your advertisement. Copy receipt and cancellation dead- 
line—six weeks preceding date of issue. |f voucher 
forms are required, submit them with duplicate copy of 
our invoice to the Classified Department. Invoices, issued 
after publication date; prepayment not accepted. 

Advertisers——please check your ads! Each ad i$ care- 
fully proofread, of course, but still an error- can occur 
in content or classification. 

If you find an error in, your ad, and if you notlfy us 
immediately after its initial publication, we'll be respon- 
sible for corrections. But, If error. continues after first 
publication and we are not notified of the error imme- 
diately, the responsibility is yours. 


FOR SALE 


OUT-OF-PRINT, Colonial "out-of-print" "Book Service, 
Inc. specialists In supplying out-of-print books as 
‘fisted in all library indexes (Granger? Essay & General 
Literature, Shaw Standard, Fiction, Biography, Lamont, 
Speech, etc.). Want TES invited. 23 E. 4 St., New York 
10003. 


PERIODICALS bought & sold. Sets, files, back issues. 
Canner's ALA Dept, Boston 02215. 


INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor, Eastern, West- 
ern, Midwestern, London editions. Monthly—$10 yr. 
Cumulated (6 mos. & anriual)--$15. Annuals 1960 

. thru 1968—$10 ea. INDEX, 1725 Kings Rd., Corvallis, 
OR 97330. I 


“OCCUPATIONS Filing Plan” by Wilma Bennett, new, 
vised edition now available from the Interstate 
PFinters and Publishers, inc., Danville, Ilinois 61832, 
at $14.95 for the book listing the headings + the set 
of labels for 393 fields of work and 698 see references 
for use on your own folders to organize and service 
your unbound occupational information. 


BACK Number Magazines. Established 1889. Largest 
and best selections anywhere. Please send us your 
list of Duplicates for.Sale, Abrahams Magazine Serv- 
ices, Inc., Serials Dept., 56 E. 13 St., New York 10003. 


BOOKS located for you. Any out-of-print titles. Free 
searching. Never an obligation to buy any book. We 
will locate 1 or 1000 books for you. Write Brainard 
Book Co., Box 444AL, La Grange, IL 60525. ` 


EXCLUSIVE want lists get prompt attention, wide search, 
` reasonable prices from International Bookfinders, Inc., 
Box 3003-ALT Beverly Hills, CA 90212. 


IRREGULAR Serials are one of our specialties. Foreign 
books and periodicals, current and out-of-print. Albert 
J. Phiebig Inc., Box 352, White Plains, NY. 


OVER 2,000,000 backdate magazines! Send want lists. 
No catalog. Est. 1932. Midtown Magazines, inc., Box 
917-AL, Maywood, NJ 07607; (212) 993-6579. 
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BACK ISSUE  periodicals—American ‘and  Foreign-— 
bought and sold. Duplicates purchased or exchanged 
at top market value. Prompt replies to both Want & ` 
Sell: lists. Zeitlin Periodicals Co., Inc., 817 S. LaBrea, 
Los Angeles, CA 90036. 


UNIVERSITY of Utah Middle East Catalogue Series: Vol. 
1 Arabic Collection is the first of 5 projected volumes 
in Arabic, Hebrew, ‘Turkish, Persian, and Western 
languages. Arrangement of this 841-page volume is 
by subject. Strengths Include history, literature, 
rhetoric, philosophy, theology,. politics, culture, en- 
cyclopedic works, and much original source material. 
Available through purchase only, at. the attractive 
price of $20. Orders should be addressed to Gifts 
& Exchanges Department, University of Utah Librar- 
ies, Salt Lake: City 84112. 


JUST reprinted. C. D. Cobham Excerpts Cypris. AM 
those interested in thé above book, and books on 
Cyprus, may contact Costas D. Stephanou, 8, Saint 
Paul St., Nicosia 109, Cyprus. 


INSTANT cross reference network for your schoo! or 
public library implements the Sears List of Subject 
Headings, 9th edition. 1287 “see,” “see also," and 
“notes” cards selected from Sears for the general 
library collection of up to 15,000 volumes by Wil- 
liam Woods, + 144-page manual/list of headings and 
references, $30. Woods Library Publishing Co., 12131 
S. Elizabeth St., Chicago 60643. 


POSITIONS WANTED. 


MAN, 37, MSLS, 15 years experience in a wide variety 
of library situations, is available immediately for a . 
responsible assignment as 1) audiovisual/fine arts 
department head, or 2) library systems analyst/pro- 
grammer (computerized book catalog a specialty), or | 
3) director of a smali public or industrial library. 
Paul O'Bannon, Box 4006, San Diego 92104. 


COLLEGE librarianship or university administrative po- 
sition (director or associate director) sought by male, 
LS and PhD degrees + substantial university readers 
services, technical services experience. Midwest or 
Pacific Coast preferred but will consider other. $15,- 
000 minimum. Write B-518-W. 


MALE, over 12 years experience as head cataloger In 
university libraries, interested in. technical services 
or other- administrative position, Chicago area pre- 
ferred. Write B-523-W. 


LIBRARIAN, school—wants position in school library in 
metropolitan Boston. 19 years experience in school 
and public libraries. AB degree, 18 undergraduate 
credits. in library science. Write B-524-W. 


-. POSITIONS OPEN. 
ALA HEADQUARTERS - 


BOOKLIST Office. School or children's librarian to re- 
view children’s books. The full-time position consists 


1487 


wy 


of reading and évaluating children’s books in all sub- 
ject areas and at all age. levels from preschool through 
teenage, and writing concise, critical annotations of 


the books recommended for library purchase. Quali-: 


fications include a degree from an accredited library 
school, sound knowledge of children's literature, and 
experience in using books with children in-school or 
public libraries: Beginning salary, $8772; maximum 
$12,360 reached by 7 yearly increments. Liberal va- 
cation and sick leave allowances and other benefits. 


Apply; to B. A. Roberts, Personnel eee ALA head- 
I quarters 60611. ° -~ 


` 
> ü 
Li 


dg 


‘work -with students and faculty. Expanded highly 


professional, stimulating catalog department offers 
excellent learning and future. The library building 
has won 4 architectural awards; the university is 
dynamic. 1 hour from New York'in a relaxed, cul- 
tured area. Strong campus offerings in the lively 
arts include an excellent resident string quartet, and 
a resident symphony orchestra, Eleazar DeCarvalho, 
resident conductor. 20 minutes from water: sports 
on the north or south shores. Salary is' ‘open; .35- 
hour week, lavish fringe benefits, faculty rank. ap- 


apu: Apply Elisworth Mascn, Dir., Hempstead, 


, NY 11550. f . 





ACADEMIC LIBRARY. MICHIGAN. Head and ‘assistant catalogers and assistant 


acquisitions librarian needed. MLS required. Salary 
dependent on qualifications. 20-day vacation, sick 


"Administration 


MONTANA. 


‘ment, 


1488: ` 38 S 


` | RHODE: ISLAND. Head of art ind T college li- 


brary which is planning reorganization and develop- 


` ment. Requires MLS and experience. Faculty status, 


social security, TIAA; major medical, group life in- 
surance, month vacation. Salary open. Send appii- 
cation and resume to President, Rhode Island School 
of Design, 2 College St., Providence, RI 02903. 


director of libraries, Montana State University, Boze- 


. man, available July 1, 1970. Applications with sup- 


porting documents due by November 20, 1969. Ad- 
dress Miss Lesley M. Heathcote, Dir. of Ls., Montana 
Staté University, Bozeman 59715. - 


CANADA. Chief librarian. The School of T Scl- 


ence; University of Toronto, requires “an imaginative, 
enterprising, and resourceful chief librarian to develop 
and administer a library to support its program of 
teaching and research. This is an opportunity for 
someone vitally concerned with new developments 


`, in library theory and technology to become involved 
, in library education. The right person will find in this 


position an excellent chance to develop new concepts 
and applications of information storage. and retrieval 
and to test these. new ideas in an operating system. 
Ample scope for a dynamic, research-oriented. li- 
brarlan interested in the concepts of a model library 
for the 21st Century. Present enrollment is approxi- 


Applications are invited for position ^ of. 


leave, health and life insurance, TIAA or public schoo! 


retirement. Apply Helvi Walkoneri, Hd. Ln, Northern 


Michigan University, .Marquette, MI 49855. = 


f 4 


PENNSYLVANIA. 4 positions open: acquisitions, serials, 


and reference. librarians, and coordinator of branch 
libraries. , Challenging opportunity for involvement 


in growth, of a rapidly expanding state college In 


northwestern Pennsylvania. New library building to 
be'occupled in 1972. Requirements: MLS from an 
accredited, library school; minimum 4 years experi- 
ence.. Academic rank; salary for academic year 
$8400-$13,680; possible summer employment. Usual 
benefits as applicable to faculty. Appointment for 


reference librarian open for second semester, 1969—70;. 


others now open. Apply to Sau! Weinstein, Hamilton 
Library, Edinboro State College, Edinboro, PA Toata; 


MICHIGAN. Slavic positions, Unversity of Michigan LI- 


brary, Ann Arbor. Large Slavic collection, strong fac- 
ulty suppórt and interest. Bibiiographer, to be re- 
sponsible for -Slavic selection and acquisitions, ap- 
pointment within range $10,500-$12,000. Cataloger, 
experience not required,. appointment: within range 
De : 


- 


mately 220 full-time and 100 part-time students. Staff Services | | ( 
of 8, including 4 professional librarians. Library has Eo à f A 
a collection of 34,000 volumes: and 1600 serial sub- GEORGIA. -Community college needs ‘amiable genius 


scriptions. Move to a new building with multimedia 


Multiplo 


‘NEW YORK. 
' greatly needs reference and catalog librarians with 


Hofstra University, expanding staff, 


experienCe. Strong, service-oriented reference depart- 
with excellent collection, requires intimate 


perimentation with new. 


with capabilities of "Renaissance Man,” but will settle 


library research "methods 
and ‘participation in on-going automation program. 
Required: MLS with BS applied science or demon- 
strated competence in engineering reference work. 
$8000 negotiable depending on qualifications. Contact 
Edward A. Chapman, Renssélaer Polytechnic Institute 
uir Troy, NY 12181; (518) 270-6426, collect. 


t e. 
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facilities scheduled for December 1970 with a pro- for all-around librarian with master's from ALA-school. š 
jected increase in both student enrollment and library Strength in cataloging would make. you, adored, 

. Staff. Qualifications: Degree from an accredited li- strength in "new media" services would make you 
brary school. + related professional. library experi- - loved, and a combination of the two: would blow the 
ence. Salary: To be negotiated. Apply to Director, mind of the head librarian. In any case, salary , be- 
School of Library Science, University of Toronto, 167 gins at $8500 for 12 months; faculty status and rank. 
College St» Toronto 130, Ontario, Canada. New building to be completed in 1970 at college with 

; 1300 students in thriving city of 100,000. Collection 

‘MONTANA. Chief Cataloger.. Departmental staff of 2. meets ALA standards and growing rapidly; LC classi- 
Degree from ALA-accredited school and previous ex- fication. Resume to Marvin Harm, Hd. Ln. Albany : 
perience. Reclassification in progress and familiarity Juni or Colle e Alban GA 31705. : 

with LC schedule required: Faculty status, month va- n Y: ! 
cation. Salary open. Apply to Academit Vice-Presi- NEW YORK. Engineering reference librarian. Collec- 
dent, College Of areal TES 1301 Twentieth St, S, tion, evaluation and development, liaison with engi-. 
Great Falls, MT 59401. neering.school faculty, research staff, students; ex- 


CONNECTICUT. Reference librarian. Full-time position, 


open January 5, 1970, in small, private New England 


college 75 miles from New York City. MLS degree and 


experlence in reference work required. 35-hour week, 
12-month. contract, 22 days vacation, faculty status, 


TIAA-CREF, free Blue Cross major medical and life ` 


| insurance. Salary $8500. Send resume and 3 refer- 
. ences to Samuel M. Baker, Jr., Director, New Haven 
College Library, West Haven, CT 06516. 


* Technical Processing 


‘WEST VIRGINIA: Medical center library cataloger. Re- 


quires professional degree, experience,: and/or: sel- 
ence subject background. Beginning salary of $7500 

. and up, commensurate with experience. Send resume 
to Medical Center Library, West Virginia University, 
. Morgantown 26506. 


VIRGINIA. Cataloger | in law school library. Faculty 
status. Salary range $9120-$11,520. Apply Frances 
Farmer, Law Ln., University of Virginia, Charlottes- 

: ville, VA 22901. 


«NOISE Transportation Center bray Northwestern 
University, has an opening for a catafoger on a pro- 
fessional staff of 5. Duties Include original cataloging 


developed subject heading list). The cataloger works 
under the librarian in charge of technical processes. 
This is a research library specializing in transporta- 
tion-economics and traffic.safety serving the univer- 
sity and the transportation industry. Applicants should 
have the MLS. Initlal salary $8500 or substantially 
more for experience.ín cataloging transportation or 
related literature, e.g., business, planning, or public 
administration. Send resume to Benjamin Jacobson, 
Ln., Transportation Center Library, Northwestern Uni- 
4, Versity, 1810 Hinman Av., Evanston, IL 60204. 


NEW YORK. Cataloger. 
original cataloging and classification and to revise 
work done by preprofessionals. MLS degree and ex- 
perience with LC classification required. Full faculty 
status and usua! fringe benefits. Salary depending 
on qualifications. Suburban university located on 
Long Island, 35. minutes from Penn Station. Apply 


to D. Nora Gallagher, Dir., ner University tar 


f Garden City, NY 11530. 
x 


WISCONSIN. State University, Whitewater, seeks can- ` 


didate for the serials librarian position, who will- be 
responsible for all procedures relating to the serials 
collection—ordering, claiming, binding, and cata- 
‘loging. ‘Salary for the 1969-70 academic year with 
. Opportunity for summer position at 2/9 of academic 
year salary depends on qualifications, training, and 
experience. Qualifications: Graduate' degree from ac- 


' credited library school and successful library experi- . 


ence (preferably 2 or more years of successful ex- 
perience in serials department). Service to begin 
. January 22, 1970. Professional rank depends on 
qualifications of appointee. Professional! librarians 
. have academic rank and privileges, university re- 
Y tirement system, Blue Cross-Blue Shield, sick leave, 
' Social security, and included in state retirement. Ex- 
cellent working conditions in air-conditioned building 
with cooperative faculty. Write Stith M. Cain, Ln., 

. State University, Whitewater, WI 53190. 


NEW YORK. Cataloger. One position open immediately . 


or for February 1, 1970. Gee with Ee pre- 
“ALA BULLETIN 7E 


of books, documents, and research reports (library-. 


Immediate opening. To do 


book budget, automation, and construction of a new `: a` 


'* Dean of Library -Service, University of Montana, Mis- 


. Administration 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


‘cants should submit Federal Government Personal es 


NEW MEXICO. State librarian. Open February 1, 1970. — -: « à 
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ferred but we will train a beginner, 
Foreign languages would be helpful. 371-hour week, 2 
paid retirement,.4 weeks vacation. Salary $7870 to ` . ’;s 
start. Oneonta is a -pleasant two college town 20 ` > ` . 
miles south. of. Cooperstown. Oneonta, with 4500 stu-: ' .. “°. 

dents, offers work on the AB and MA level. Large >: "^ 


MSLS required. „n . _ ` 


library bullding add up to an interesting position. —' 
Write, enclosing resume, or call Mr. J. V. Crowley, 2 f 
Coor. of Tech. Servs., Milne Library, State University Mis. E 7 
College, Oneonta, NY 13820; (607) 431-2725. l 


MONTANA. Assistant Catalog librarians. One pasidan 


open immediately, one open January 1, 1970., Re- " posae 
quires graduate degree in library science and lan- |, *'«* f 
guage facility. Academic experience and, subject ' 7 ` -'| 
background desirable. Faculty rank + normal bene-. -~ Í 
fits. Salary and rank dependent on qualifications. ; 
Expanding operation, new building planned. Contact d To 


soula; (406) 243-2053. l La E eod 


t 


GOVERNMENT LIBRARY- 


Expert on statistical surveys 
in the library and information science field to serve | 
as chief, Library Surveys Branch, National Center for pages 
Educational Statistics, U.S. Office of Education. Signif- © 4 
icant administrative and statistical experience re- =. , 
quired. Incumbent will be expected to exercise leader- — . 
ship in planning and conducting statistical survey r, 
programs for libraries of all types, information and ES oo. 
data centers, museums and related cultural organi- EMEN 
zations, and educational broadcasting media.. Start-  : 

ing salary for this GS-15 position Is $21,589. Appli- 


Qualifications Statement (Standard Form 171) to 
Sidney Shtulman, Dir., Division of Survey. Planning ee a 
and Analysis, National Center for Educational Statis- .« es’)? 
tics, 400 Maryland Av, S.W., ‘Room 1087E, Washing- oo an ` 
ton, DC 20202. I s 


Challenging position for imaginative, dynamic admin- . 
istrator to creatively plan and direct a full state l-  . T 
brary program including service to government agen- , ` 
cies, rura! and. cooperative programs, local library ^ ^. <" 
development, and more, with a staff of 84. Budget ~~. uos 


_ just over $1,000,000 in combined federal and state 


Administration e ; i 


' vious , experience. 


funds. New headquarters building in 300-yearold. . ` ^. 
Santa Fe. Requires MSLS from accredited graduate =  -" 
school; 5 years progressively responsible experlence  .'"-, ' 
including 3 years in supervisory or administrative ca- - ^ ^, 
pacity. Benefits: exempt from state classified service, | "nur 
soclal security, state retirement, group health insur- '  ' 
ance, annual, sick leave. Beginning salary $12,500 D e 
with annual .increment. For additional information, | oe ed 
write Mrs. B. G. Dwyre, 520 Camino Rancheros, DU iie ad 
Santa Fe, NM 87501. ` MEE. 
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OREGON. Head librarian—Umatilla County, In Pendle» ` 7 


ton, Oregon, the Round-Up City. Degree in library A. 
science. Salary $8500-$10,000, depending on pre- ps 7m 


Standard fringe- benefits. Send 


resume to Leonard Lorensen, 110 N.E. Furnish AV. j "S 
Pendleton, OR 97801. - . we i 
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MISSOURI. Librarian. 


MARYLAND. 


_work with trustees as well as librarians. 
.quired. Beginning salary $10, 000, Contact . Edward 


MARYLAND. H 


- CALIFORNIA. 


WISCONSIN. Library administrator, with MSLS de- 


gree and experlence. University community of 36,000, 
part of metropolitan area of 150,000 in-heart of sum- 
mer and winter sports and vacation country: .Head 


library staff of 10, book budget of $13,000, annual 
‘circulation 208,000. Liberal fringe benefits including 
retirement, sick leave,. 


hospitalization, insurance, 
month vacation. Starting. salary $9000. Apply Per- 
sonnel Committee, Public Library Board, 1204 Ham- 
mond Av.; Superior, W! 54880. 


-Immediate opening. To Aan. di- 
rect, and administer entire library operation and to 
participate in new facility study and service program. 


`: Annual budget currently over $100,000, and growing. 


Unique suburban St. Louis community, 16,000 resi- 
dents + 30,000 .business population. Seeking quali- 
fied person’ with MLS from accredited school, mini- 
mum 5 years professional experience and dedicated 


to cultural growth and community enrichment. Be-'' 


ginning salary $12, 000-$15,000, depending on quali- 
fications, creativity, and experlence. Submit applica- 
tion and resume to R. A. Bliss, Public Library Board, 
7753. Forsyth ‘BI., Clayton, MO.63105. . 


Area librarian. Develop LSCA funded 
area program of over 200,000 population between 3 
county librarles of Allegany, Garrett, and Washington 
County, Maryland. Objective to provide a central 
cóllection of materials to augment and supplement 
materials availabie in local units, and institute staff 
training and advisory services. Must have ability to 
MLS re- 


B. Hall, Dir; Washington County Free Library, Hagers- 
town, MD; (301) 739-3250. 


© WISCONSIN. West Bend Somuni Memorial Libe: 


Director of library services. Position now open in new, 
air-conditioned building, completed in early 1969. West 
Bend is known as the “biggest little city In Wiscon- 


sin" with 18,000 population, is located on the fringe 


of the Milwaukee metropolitan- area. West Bend and 
Washington County arè included in the Southeastern 
Wisconsin Regional Center. Applicants must have a 
degree in library science with some experience. This 
is ari opportunity for an energetic person to exercise 
initiative and zest in the administration and develop- 
ment of this library. Salary Is open to discussion. 
Usual municipal benefits. Send resume to Mrs. Arthur 
Schmid, Route 5, West Bend; WI 53095. 


Head of children's department in large 
branch. MLS degree from an accredited library 
school, + 3 years experience. Liberal fringe bene- 


' fits include 24 days of annual leave, 12 days of sick 


leave each year, paid holidays, retirement. Salary 
open, Send resume to the Personnel Director, Prince 
George's County Memorial Library, 6532 Adelphi Rd., 
Hyattsville, MD 20782. 


Senior bana: `Torrance, California, 
(Population 139,000.) $833-$918. Requirements: Bach- 
elor’s degree from an accredited college and 1 year 


. of training in an accredited library school + 2 years 
of professional library experience. A MLS may be ` 


substituted for 1 year of the required experience; 
This position entails complete supervision of a branch 
library. Applications will be accepted until the posi- 
tion, is filled. For filing information, contact Per- 
sonnel. Department, City of Torrance, 3031 Torrance 


"BI. 90503; (213) 328-5310. 


MICHIGAN. Reference librarian (librarian. Il). 
jn charge of reference services at main library in a. 


° conditions, and fringe benefits. 


To be 


well-developed, medium-sized city library system. 
Beautiful recent bullding (1960), excellent working 
Requirements: BA 
degree, preferably in a Liberal Arts subject, 5th-year 
library' degree from an accredited library school, and 
2 years successful professional experience in refer- 
ence or.ciosely related work. Salary $8760, increasing 


. to $10,070 in steps at 6, months, then annually to 


top in 3 years. Apply by letter and resume to 
Phylits Pope, City Ln., 60 E. Pike St. Pontiac, MI 
48058. . 


MARYLAND. Associate children’s coordinator for grow- 
ing county library system near Baltimore and Wash-. 


ington. Requires MS in LS, several years previous 


_ experience In children's work. Salary $10,6€0-$14,300 
in 7 Steps, excellent fringe benefits, chance for ad- , 


vancement. Send resume. to John A. Burns, ASSOC. 
Dir, Anne Arundel County Public Library, Church 
Circle, Annapolis, MD 21401. 


NEBRASKA. . Head librarian: Kearney, Nebraska, com: 


munity of 16,000 in the heart of the Platte River’ Val- 
fey. Headquarters library for multicounty system pro- 
jected to serve population of over 46,000. MLS de- 
gree required and administrative experience desir- 
able. Usual fringe benefits. Salary open, based on 
education and experience. Send resume to Ray E. 
Lundy, City Mgr., 18 E. 22 St., P.O. Box 483, Kentücky, 
NB 68847. | 


` Pali 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles Tm Law Library invites 


applications for the position of head catalog librarian. 
$1054.50-$1084.50-$1119.50-$1151-$1185. Payment of 
removal expenses in appropriate situations. California 
State Public Employees Retirement System. Paid Blue 
Cross hóspital-surgical-major medical policy and other 
fringe benefits. Substantial experience in cataloging 
and classification and reading knowledge of at least 
one foreign language required. Apply to Forrest S. 


Drummond, Ln., Los Angeles County Law Library, 301 ` 


W. First St., Los Angeles 90012. 


ILLINOIS.. Adult services head. To plan and direct. the 


program. of adult services in a community of 50,000 
located 40 miles from Chicago's Loop. Challenging 
position in pleasant, new library building. 5th-year 
library degree and 2 years experience working ‘with 


` adults required. Beginning salary $9800. 4 weeks 


vacation, hospitalization insurance,- state retirement 
plan. Apply to Mrs. Edna Holland, Ln., Gail Borden 
Public Library, 200 N. Grove Av., Elgin, IL 60120. 


MICHIGAN. Children's branch librarian. Plan, promote 


and participate in juvenile service at branch level. 
Juvenile book selection and’ some adult activities. 


"Branch staffed by 2 professionals, 1 clerk, and. stu- 


dent assistants. 1 year of library science from ALA- 
accredited school required. 1968-69 MLS salary range 
$8003-$10,448. Contact R. E. Saunter, Admn. Asst., 
Kalamazoo Library System, 315 S. Rose, Kalamazoo, 
Mi 49006; (616) 342-9837. 


NEW JERSEY. Director. ideal job for beginning admin- 


istrator. Suburban community in N.Y. area. 5 weeks 
vacation and 12 holidays. Salary negotiable and de- 


pendent on education and experience. Start January — 


1. For more information, contact Jane Bromley, Pub- 
lic Library, Roselle, NJ 07203, or call (201) 245- 5809. 
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ISCONSIN. Public library consultant position vacant 
in the Department of Public Instruction in Madison, 
Wisconsin. Duties: serve as a general consultant who 
aids focal library administrators, boards, and com- 
nunity committees. Qualifications: Master’s degree 
n library science and 4 years of progressively respon- 
sible public library experience of which at least 2 
rears have been in library administration. First an- 
ual salary between $11,058-$12,678, depending on 
jualifications. Apply to the State Bureau of Personnel, 
LW. Wilson St, Madison, ‘WI 53702. An equal oppor- 
unity employer. 


CHIGAN. Bookmobile department head. Responsible i 


‘or bookmobile service to city and county, and mem- 
ber of library book selection committee. Departmen- 
tal staff of 3 professionals, clerk, student assistants, 
and drivers. Departmental material and equipment 
of 35,000 volumes, adequate office space and 2 book- 
mobiles. 1 year of.library science in ALA-accredited 
school required. MLS salary range $9274-$12,107 de- 
vendent on experieríce.: Contact R. E. Saunter, Admn. 


Asst, Kalamazoo Library System, 315 S. Rose, Kala- . 


nazoo, Mi A3996; (616) 342-9837. 


(RYLAND. ranah librarian for headquarters library 
in county system 45 minutes from Baltimore. MLS 
required. Salary $8060-$10,080. 35-hour week, usual 
benefits. Apply Roenna Fahrney, Admn., Harford 
county Library, 100 Pennsylvania Av., d Air, MD 
21014. 


INOIS. Head librarian, Champaign .Public Library, 
ocated in university community. Book collection of 
)5,000 volumes,. circulation 285,000. MLS and ap- 
ropriate administrative experience required. Send 
‘esume to Myron L. Kulwin, 800 Hamilton Dr., Cham- 
paign, IL 61820. 


ARYLAND. Coordinator of children's services: Plan, 
mplíement, and direct a coordinated children's pro- 
gram for 15 branches of county library system serving 
)pulation of over 600,000. Salary $12,126-$17,580. 


37¥%-hour week, 24 days annual leave, sick leave, 


wealth insurance, social security, and retirement plan. 
ALS from accredited library school: and 3 years of 
ncreasingly responsible experience in children's work 
n a public library. Appiy Personnel Office, Prince 
ieorge's County Memorial Library, 6532 Adelphi Rd 
i Vatteville, MD 20782. 


INOIS. System director. New cooperative library 
ystem currently serving 342,000 people in counties 
f east central IHHinois. includes 33 public libraries 
n an area of 6000 square miles. Current staff of 
12, including .5 professional librarians. Budget of 
b227,000 from state funds. Completely paid new 
quilding. Prefer public library and cooperative sys- 
iem experience. Salary dependent on qualifications. 
Please send application with resumes of education, 
oackground, and pertinent information to Mrs. David 
McBride, 1111 Country Lane, Champaign, IL 61820. 


iltiple 


CHIGAN. Needed Immediately In medium-sized il- 
orary serving community of 9000: 1) Head librarian 
n charge of all administrative activities, pertaining 
‘0 operation of library. MLS required. Salary- $8000- 
09000, depending on experience. Excellent fringe 
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‘MICHIGAN. 


benefits. Chance to plan for future expansion. 2) 
Assistant librarian in charge of reference and techni- 
cal services. MLS required. Salary $6000-$7000, de- 
pending on experience. Usual fringe benefits. Apply 


to William S. Milnes, Pres., Library Board, UDG Li- . 


brary, Coldwater, MI 49036, 


NORTH CAROLINA, 1) Associate librarian wanted for 
May Memorial Library, Burlington. This is for the 
headquarters library of the Central N. C. Regional 
Library. It would entail 
15, reference, with the assistance of a reference 
librarian, intertibrary loans-—through 


of North Carolina, highly industrialized, major uni- 
versities (both private and state), easy travel distance 
for recreation and cultural facilities. Salary ranges 
$7380-$8460, depending on qualifications. Require- 
ments: MA in library science from ALA-accredited 
school and some administration experience. 2) Refer- 
ence librarian. Salary within the range of $7380- 
$8460. This. position would be an assistant to the 
associate librarian in reference and other services 


to the public. Requirements: MA or AB in library . . 


Science. 3) Bookmobile librarian. This would be for 
a rural bookmobile service, having a driver-clerk for 
assistance and would require at least 18 hours in 
library science from an ALA-accredited library school. 
Salary range $6256-$7692. Fringe benefits for all po- 
sitions, including retirement under N. C. Local Govern- 
mental Employees’ Retirement System, paid hospital 
and life insurance, 2 weeks vacation. Contact or wire 
Evelyn L. Parks, Reg. Dir. 342 S. Spring St. Bur- 
lington, NC 27215; (1-919) 227-2096. 


Lansing Public Library. Openings for 2 
qualified librarians: Acquisitions librarian, to super- 
vise staff of 3 adults. MLS degree and 3 years ex- 
perience required. Salary starts at $10,222 up to 

; $13,061 with 8 years; maximum $16,365. Bookmobile 


librarian, MLS degree required. Salary starts at $8080 | 


up to $12,468 with 8 years; maximum $15,694. Both 
positions, full family Blue Cross-Blue Shield coverage 
or other forms of insurance paid up to $300, 4 weeks 


vacation, 12 days annual sick leave with open-end : 


“accumulation. Apply W. J. Kimbrough, Chief Ln.; 401 
S. Capitol Av., Lansing, MI 48914. 


Services 


MICHIGAN. Assistant librarian for medium-sized H- 
brary serving progressive community of 9000. Will 
assist head librarian in all library procedures in- 
cluding lively public-relations program. Usual fringe 
benefits, 
Ziegier Oas, Ln., Public Library, N. Nottawa at West 
St, Sturgis, MI 49091. 


WISCONSIN. -Reference librarian. Salary open. Llb- 
eral fringe benefits. Require degree from accredited 
library school; experience preferred. Send resume. 


and references to Personnel Committee, Public Li- ' 


brary, 1204 Hammond Av., Superior, WI 54880. 


NEW YORK. Reference librarian, MS, specializing in 
young aduit work. Library pays retirement and hos- 
pitalization. Long Island location,.2 years experience. 
Beglnning salary $8400. Write B-517. 


CALIFORNIA. Extension librarian. Position" open. In 
heart of the National Redwood. Park region, northern 
California. Involves coordinating the development of 
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supervision of a staff of 


In-Wats and | 
film services. The location Is in the Pledmont-Triad . 


Salary open. Send resume to Mrs. Juanita. 
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20 branches and bookmobile at main library. Requires 


'* education and experience equivalent to MLS from ac- 


"credited school and 1 year professional! experience. 
Salary $7800-$9480 (hiring rate dependent on. quali- 
fications). Apply Personnel Department, Humboldt 
County Courthouse, Eureka, CA 95501. d 


NEW JERSEY. Reference librarian: A chance to exer- 
cise imagination and initiative in the reorganization 


..' and expansion of reference service in the central 


: branch of the Camden city system, The library is in 
‘the process of becoming an integral part of a' re- 
vitalizing community, and it needs a reference li- 

_ brarlan capable of meeting the. challenge. 
benefits Include’ 15 days accumulative sick leave, 


' 14 paid holidays, paid Blue Cross-Blue Shleld. State - 


'retirement plan, and congenlal, dedicated coworkers, 
Applicants. must reside in Camden, and have. an MLS 
. degree, and the required New Jersey _professional 
certificate. Experience is desired. Submit resume to 


Margaret Hewltt, Dir:, Public Library, Broadway & Line 


. Sts., Camden, NJ 08103. 


_ COLORADO. Coordinator for itary Renee 5 counts. 8 
- libraries, 5th-year degrees + experlénce. Salary con- 
`- sistent to teacher with MA, 3 years experience; leave 
and benefits. Apply Mrs. C. M. Edmonds, Plains and 
Peaks ` Public Duy Systern, -Box 592, Manitou 
Springs, co 80829. 


INDIANA, ` Reference librarian. $8048-$11,048. ‘Open | 
.. January 1, because -of retirement, General reference. 


with individual assignment In busy department of 7. 
MS accredited "library school. Allowance to $9048 for 


"ei experiénce. Apply Alta Parks, Asst. Dir., Public Library, 


Gary, IN 46402. 5. 


- 


Technical Processing 
.MICHIGAN. 


. Fringe" MICHIGAN. . Catalog. librarian. 


` 
[3 


Cataloger. Librarian 1. 5th-year library 
degree but no experience required. Starting salary 
$8592-$9648 with 6 years.experlence. Maximum of 
$10,608. Increase is expected retroactive to July 1, 
1969. Fringe benefits include $10,000 free life insuf- ^ 
ance, 20 working days vacation, full Blue Cross, sick 

leave, and 800 days long-term disability at 1/2 pay.’ 

Must be U.S. citizen., Apply to John A. Oliver, Asst. 

Dir; Public Library, 1026 E. Kearsley St, Flint, MI- s 
48502. ; l 


-Catalog sionals for 
public and school libraries. Departmental ' staff in- 
cludes 3.5 professionals and 3.5 typists. 1 year of 


_ library science from ALA-accredited school requiréd, 


1968-69 MLS salary range '$8003-$10, 448. Contact 
R. E. Saunter; Admin. Asst., Kalamazoo Library System, 


315 S. Rose, Kalamazoo, MI 39006; (616) 342-9837. 


t , 


| SPECIAL LIBRARY 


E E 


Services I . : teu S ls 


‘MASSACHUSETTS. Assistant .medical librarian, - with 


bachelor's -or master's degree in library science to 


` assist a highly qualified medical librarian in a teach- 


ing medical center. Medical library experience desir- : 
able. Duties include supervision -over segments of an 


active medical nursing library. We are located ` in 


thé heart of the Berkshires of western Massachusetts. 


. —one of America's well known: recreational areas, 


Please submit, your resume ‘and salary requirements 


' to George W. Pate, Asst. Dir., Berkshire Medical Cen: 
fen 725 North St., Pittsfield, MA 01201. a". 
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made possible only by o our : 
ook catalog? Re 


equipment, it is true book catalogs were 

costly. But with the advent of computerized 
'That's the opinion of Mrs. Nadine Greenup, ook catalogs, this new system became well 

: Reference Coordinator of the Black Gold within reach of most libraries. Science Press 
Information Center headquartered in Santa has prepared a booklet that can help you | 
Barbara, California. “In answering reference compare the cost of a book catalog system with 
questions, we go to our card cataloging. Write today for your free 
Science Press book catalog copy of “The True Cost of Card Catalogs.” 
first," she says, “because in th 

B 


this valuable listing we can 
SCIENCE press 


reach all the books in our 
seven participating libraries." Kajine Greenup 

Added Robert Hart, Librarian of the INCORPORATED 
Santa Barbara Public Library, “Another 300 West Chestnut Street 
porani feature is the fact that the small Ephrata, Pa. 17522 

branches and bookmobiles have Phone: 717/733-7981 

the book catalog list of holdings SALES OFFICES: 
available to them in lieu of the 4069 Chain Bridge Rd. 
card catalog usually found only Fairfax, Va. 22030 u E 
in larger facilities. And a big Phone 703/273-4034 i 


RobetHart ^ advantage for the reader using 201 East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 10017 
the book catalog is that a code indicates Phone: 212/661-0786 | 


each title's location.” l 14110 Marquesas Way 


While admitting the many dodi of Marina Del Rey, .Cal. 90219 
book catalogs, some librarians have remained Phone: 213/823-7146 
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damaging falls. It’s called Protect-A-Book. 


} 

| | 

There's a new way to keep books safe from 
U x It's different from bookends, mostly because 
. $t it works. Yt can't slip and cause a “book- 
C | slide.” Yet it moves easily along a track to 
x add or remove a book from a row. Even 


` children can use it without difficulty. 


f A Protect-A-Book channel and a pair of end 

: stops cost less than one ruined book. It also 

takes less time to install than doing one re- 
pair job. You can use it with any kind of 
shelving, any size of books, magazines or 
records. 
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‘OVE : ^. Why waste time & 1 moriey repairing books? 
IESS Stop the decline and fall of American liter; 
ature with Protect-A- Book. i 
2 2. -Write for free descriptive material. ! 
.- . ` MERLIN MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


3545 North Clark Street, Chicago, Ilinois 60657 
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Announcing VOLUME I" 


See reer, Epic rin ca ame ic imu ie ori - - —— — 
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1965-1968 


CONGRESS AND THE NATION Volume il 
recounts what happened in government and 
politics from 1965 through 1988, the years 
dominated by Viet Nam, President Johnson's 
initiatives in civil rights, health and educa- 
tion, and culminating in the election of 
Richard M. Nixon. Volume Í covers the post- 
war era 1945-1964, the years of Truman, 
Eisenhower, and Kennedy. 


Volume IH: 39.00 
ML * 





Volume lE... $27.90 
Volumes | & H: .... . $99.00 
he 4 NN wwe S 


CONGRESS AND THE NATION 
Volume I: 1945-1964 Volume Ii: 1965-1968 
This 3,100-page, two-volume resource brings detail and perspective to the important 


legislative issues and political events of twenty four years, spanning five Presidencies. 
. Organization and indexing make the books' contents readily accessible 10% reference. 


PUBLISHED BY 
CONGRESSIONAL QUARTERLY, INC, 1735 K STREET, N.W. WASHINGTON, D.C. 20006 





I PLEASE ORDER DIRECT I 
Í sENp: — | | TE i 
| i copies of Volume |l, CONGRESS AND THE NATION @ $35.00 each I 
I copies of Volume |, CONGRESS AND THE NATION @ $27.50 each 
copies of Volumes | & Il, CONGRESS AND THE NATION @ $55.00 B 
l per set l 
l $.——— total enclosed (payment or institutional purchase order must. | 
accompany your order) 
TO: | - 
I LIBRARY I 
I NAM — —— i  ——— 
I SM ue OU SIAF Esca j 
Ë CONGRESSIONAL QUARTERLY, INC. 1735 K STREET, N.W. WASHINGTON, D.C. 20006 | 


t ‘Published monthly except bimonthly July-August by the American Library Association, 50 E. Huron $t. Chicago, 
1H. 60611. Second-class postage paid at CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Subseription dn $1.50 a year, included in membership dues. ALA membership required. Single copies $1.50 each. 
PRINTED IN U.S.A 


Postmaster: Please send notice of undeliverable copies Dn form 3579 to Membership Records Depattment, American 
Library Association, 50 E. Huron St, Chicago, Ill. 60611 i 
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extensive encyclopedia article on Kaodai 4 | 
if a 10 year old thinks its strictly for the birds? B 2 
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You better be pretty down to earth when you expli it to younger kids, Or youisoonbe ' -~ yi 
over their heads. | ' un 


- 


'The New Book of Koovisdsen never talks over the heads of 3rd to 6th graders. Because itwas  ' 
designed exclusively for them. | 


' - No other encyclopedia can make that statement. RO qe 7 eam eor. 
And no other encyclopedia can involve the young mind in such involved concepts. : - 7; ^. 7. ^7 


1 


Aerodynamics. Ultracentrifugal force. Gravity. Electromagnetic fields. Rocketry. You name it. | ER ] 
No subject is so complicated that the New Book of t can't make it an open book to Ww oen 


s". 
$ 
ad 


an eager young mind. ` on 


r 


If you haven't seen the Book of Knowledge lately, you haven't seen the New Book of Knowledge: a 


` All new. From A to Z. And written by elementary cual D For every elementary . : 
school classroom. ` i f a 









. It’s there to make teaching easier and learning easier 
to take. ^. ` 

Ask your representative or write to Grolier. 

Thé New Book of Knowledge is priced at $199.50 ` 
with special discounts to schools and libraries. | 





The New Book of Knowledge 


> `. Itnever talks over the heads of 3rd to 6th graders. 
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" A library implies 
an act of faith 
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still in darkness-hid . 
sign in their night in’ | 
. Witness of the dawn. 


—Victor Hugo e 


Library Response to Urban Change 
A Study of the Chicago Public Library ` 
Lowell A. Martin . 








Urban change is a fact —a powerful, compelling fact. Surrounded by this 
change, no library can continue a “business as usual” operation. Libraries 
must adapt to maintain their lines of communication and understanding 
with the people. Libraries must adapt to the people of the city in all their 
diversity rather than expect the people to conform to the standardized 
institution. ; 


This vitally important book is the result of a survey of the Chicago Public 
Library system. Some of the proposals are no more than a plea for quality 
in traditional library services. Others, less orthodox, are proposed on an 
experimental basis with built-in evaluation and planned feedback from the 
people themselves. . EE | x 


However, no plan revolutionary for its own sake is proposed. The inescap- 
able and recurring theme is a call to excellence and innovation. 


This in-depth study was ‘commissioned by the Board of Directors of the 
Chicago Public Library. Many consultants and specialists were enlisted, 
as was a citizen’s committee of 140 civic leaders and active local workers. 


The findings and recommendations of this unique study are of interest 
to all concerned citizens, and especially to the librarian. $8.50 
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First Meeting on New Directions 
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: Members of | the. Activities Committee on New Di- 
rections for ALA recently held their first meeting since 
the Committee's founding at Atlantic City in June. 
Shown here are, «clockwise starting at front right, 
Albert P. Marshall, Eastern Mich. Univ. Ls., Ypsilanti; 
David Kaser, dir. of s, Cornell Univ, Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Glenn F. Miller, asst. dir, Orlando P. L. Fla.: Mrs. 
Katherine Laich, asst. city libn. Los Angeles P. L., 
Calif; William Hinchliff, media services, Federal City 
Coll., Washington, D.C.: William S. Dix, pres. of ALA 
and libn. Princeton Univ. L. Princeton, N. J.; Fred- 
erick H. Wagman, chmn., and dir. of Is. Univ. of 
Mich, Ann Arbor; Arthur V. Curley, dir, P. L, Mont- 
clair, N. J.; Keith Doms, dir., Free L. of Philadelphia; 
George Alfred, Waden Branch L., San Francisco; 
Shirley Olofson, libn, Information Ctr, Univ. of Ky. 
Lexington; and J. Maurice Travillian, dir, P. L., Mar- 
shalltown, la. In background are David H. Clift, exec. 
dir. of ALA, and Janice O'Sullivan, admin. asst. Com- 
‘mittee member John G. Lorenz, Dep. Libn. of Con- 
gress, was unable to attend. 

The Committee will issue, an interim report on its 
work at the 1970 Midwinter Meeting. 


Meeting in Pittsburgh 

A conference of librarians meeting in Pitts- 
burgh on October 8-5, 1969, has agreed to the 
following action: 

1. A National Freedom Fund for Librarians 
will be incorporated as a nonprofit organization 
to provide support for library personnel whose 
rights of intelleetual freedom have been vio- 
lated. The definition of intellectual freedom is 
to include individual political and social action. 
The address for the Fund is P.O. Box 10174, 
Pittsburgh 15232. 

2. A petition was sent to the ALA Executive 
Board requesting endorsement of a statement 
urging library administrators and library or- 
ganizations to encourage employees who wish 
to honor the forthcoming “Vietnam Moratori- 
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ums” to do so without prejudice. (The Execu- 
tive Board met Nov. 10 to 14. As we went to 
press, in: late October, employees of ALA head- 
quarters were allowed.to honor the October 15 
moratorium.) 

3. A petition requesting a special membership 
meeting of the ALA to be held on January 22, 
1970, in Chicago for the purpose of considering 
“the reorganization of ALA and any matters 
pertaining thereto.” This meeting would co- 


incide with ALA’s Midwinter Meeting ‘aa 
 *Memo to Members” in this issue}. l 


4. Librarians for 321.8 will contact official 
candidates for Council and request them to 
state their position on the 321.8 platform state- 
ment. Similar platform statements will be 
sought from “responsible personal members of 
ALA willing to run for ALA Council” inde- 
pendently. (See ALA Bulletin, October 1969, 
p. 1217.) i 


Media Meeting 


The USOE Library Institute on “Systems ` 


and Standards for the Bibliographic Control of 
Media”—forty-five librarians and audiovisual 
specialists—which met for three weeks in Au- 
gust at the University of Oklahoma, will meet 
in conjunction with the ALA Midwinter Meet- 
ing. Most of the Institute’s sessions will be 
held on January 17-18 at the Sherman House. 
One of the meetings will include a demonstra- 
tion of EVR (Electronic Video Recording). The 
Institute director is Pearce Grove, library di- 
rector of Eastern New Mexico University. 


Films Available for Loan from ALA 

Two 29-minute, black and white films from 
telecasts of the “Perspectives” series are avail- 
able for loan from the ALA headquarters li- 
brary. Information Explosion features Don 
Swanson, dean of the University of Chicago 
Library School; Herman Fussler, director of 
the University of Chicago Libraries; and 
Dunean MacRae, Jr. professor in the Depart- 
ment of Political Science. Ways in which aca- 
demic libraries may have to adjust to accom- 
modate new materials and new approaches to 
library service are explored. What Will Li- 
braries Be Like in the Future discusses the 


probable changes in the near future and. in- ' 


cludes Herman Fussler, Duncan MacRae, Jr., 
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: . plus Lester Asheim, director of US Office 
for Library Education. 


Technician Program Reinstated 

Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah has 
reinstated its Library Technician Program, 
a two-year. Associate Degree course in the Col- 
lege of Industrial and Technical Education 
: under the supervision and direction of Keith 
. M. Cottam, head of the social sciences division 
‘of ‘the library. The program had been dropped 
from the University over a year ago for seem- 
ingly little reason. 


sional BERI 


Research Center. for University of 
: Toledo Library 
Patrick Barkey, director of university li- 
braries and professor of library science, has 
. announced. the establishment of a Center for 


Library and Information Systems within the. 


University of Toledo Library. An initial grant 
of $12,000 from the Dana Corporation, Toledo, 
will enable the center to begin operations and 
` organize a team of technical research associates 


tó provide abstracts of technical. information: 


to Dana’s research and development manage- 
ment and staff. Sul H. Lee, manager of library 
' systems analysis and assistant professor of 
library science, has been named director of the 
"center. ' 


Evergreen Review Raises Its 

Sexy Head. Again 
f Los Angeles City Goundllrian Edmund D. 
| ‘Edelman requested the Library Commission to 
reconsider its decision to remove all copies of 
the Evergreen Review from the shelves for 
three.months upon a eomplaint of City Council- 
man Don Lorenzen about a story that he had 
not read which was “in complete bad taste, 
very offensive.” (See "Intellectual Freedom,” 
p. 1527.) ; po Ex gt 


Vermont Strengthens Library Service 
l A highly desirable consolidation movement 
: has taken place in Vermont. The board of 
. trustees for the State Library and the board 
of trustees for the Free Library Service have 
made a joint appointment to the position of 
staté librarian and executive secretary; respec- 
 tively.. James G. Igoe, recently USOE library 
services program officer for five midwestern 
' states, took over the new position in October. 
The. pos of this first joint appointment, 


' 1500 i ` 
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Mr. Cottam was one of | 
=> those instrumental in restoring the program 
designed to prepare students to assist profes- 


according to Administration Commissioner Wil- 


liam French, is to create “a combined, unified 
library service for the State of Vermont.” ` 


Youth Representation on Civic Agencies 
, The Tulsa Youth Council recently asked fifty- 


seven local agencies to place a youth on their ` 


board of directors and/or create a: youth ad- 
visory board “to allow for the effective involve- 
ment of youth in the decision-making process.” 
Four agencies responded that they already had 


. Such youth representation. One of the nineteen 


favorably. responding: in compliance was the 

City-County Library Commission. - 

The American: Mood in Foreign Affairs 
A May gathering of writers and executives 


' of newspapers, magazines, and broadcasting 


companies at Airlie House near Washington 
is covered in-a special issue of the U.S. Na- 
tional Commission for Unesco Memo. Spon- 
sored by the Commission and organized by the 
Foreign Policy. Association, the conference pro- 
duced no consensus -but provides several pro- 
vocative appraisals of the state of ‘unpopular 
national policies. 
were: 1) Is there an isolationist trend?; 2) 
Current attitudes toward American military re- 
sponse; 3) Current attitudes toward military 


aid; 4) Current attitudes toward economic aid;~ 


and 5) The roles and responsibilities of the 


media.’ There are ideas here for library presen-: 
tations via display, exhibits, and bibliographies. 


The Commission is located in ae erate D.C. 


l 20520. 


Japan Epo 70 Library four 
A tour which will include visits to EXPO 
70 in Osaka, Japan, and to major Japanese 


cities, cultural shrines, and libraries, is sched- 


wed for June 24-July 14, 1970. Thomas R. 
Buckman and Theodore F. Welch, of the North- 
western ` University Library; and Allen. B. 
Veaner, of.the Stanford University Libraries, 
are conducting the tour. Professional visits. to 
the National Diet Library, the Japan Informa- 
tion Center for Science and Technology, . and 
selected university: and special libraries are to 
be. included in the itinerary. Membership is 


limited to thirty and applications will be ac- 
cepted. until January 1, 1970.: For. complete . 


information write to Thomas: R. Buckman, 624 
Noyes St., Evanston, IL 60201. ` 


Registered Voters Are Registered 
Library Users 
The Madu Mierigan Library. Coopera- 
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The five general subjects : 


0a, 7 


ve is mailing Giay cards to “all of the 
180,000. registered voters in Genesee County, 
including the city of Flint where the system 
headquarters is located. Included with the cards 
is information detailing the various library 
services available to the public, a directory of 
- loeal libraries, and a notice that the member 
libraries of “the cooperative have eliminated 
fines on overdue books. 


` Eve Merriam Republished I 
“A pamphlet i in poetry” is how Miss Merriam 


- subtitles her Montgomery, Alabama: Money, re 


Mississippi and Other Places which first ap- 





. purchase. 
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adultery) and both are imprisoned. Good his- 
torieal. romance. Recommended for moderate 


Halloween Just Passed . 


Wanda Underhill, süblisher. Peacock Press, 
is compiling a bibliography of “ghosts, ‘hoaxes, 
forgeries, and spoofs.” ' References and cita- 


tions to books and ephemera will be happily. . 


received at E O. Box 12142, Oakland, in 94604. 


` IRO Guidelines for Action 


peared in 1956 when hope was high.. The 


` stability of her vision is “substantiated in “The 
Liberal Candidate from Middleroad Speaks": 

Oh, segregation has got to go all right, 

But states’ rights, man, let's face it— 

You can’t force it! 

Can't jump aboard.that Freedom Train, 

Somebody bound to fall and break 

their neck— 

Could even have one helluva ee 

Far better off if all of us wait 

For along long long long long slow freight. 
Libraries wanting copies are advised to in- 
quire of Telstar Productions Inc., 866 N. Prior 
. Avenue, St. Paul, MN 55104. Single copies $1, 
with special prices on quantities. 


. Librarian Gift to Vermont Children [| 

`" The Vermont Free Public ‘Library Service is 
the recipient of a bequest, expected to provide 
$18,000 annually, from the estate of Elva S. 
Smith, an. early leader in library services to 
children. A native of Vermont, Miss Smith was 
head of the Boys and Girls Department of the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh for many years 
and was an associate professor of library sci- 
ence at the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
from 1904 to 1944. She served on the American 
Library Association Executive Board from 1926 
to 1930. 


Up. and Down the Secret ‘Staircase 

"The following is reprinted from a purchase 
list of books for young adults published by à 
large metropolitan: library. 


Lofts, Norah. “The -Lost Queen, 
1969. $5.95. 


‘In the 18th century Princess Caroline, sister: 


of George III of. England, marries the King of 
Denmark (who is insane) and falls in love 
‘with the. king’s most loyal friend, Dr. Struen- 
see. Their illicit love affair is made possible by 
a secret stairway and the queen becomes preg- 
nant. Dr. Struensee and the queen are charged 
- with eriminàl communication (legal term for 
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Adopted iat Atlantic City Conference, June 
1969. ! 
Consistent with a provision in the inde of 


. the ALA whereby one Association purpose is 


“promoting library interests throughout the . 
world," the International Relations Office is^ 


particularly charged with responsibility for: 


1. Offering professional assistance to founda- --. 
tions and government agencies in investigating, |. 
' developing, administering and evaluating proj- | .'-' 


ects or plans involving libraries or library ma- 


terials abroad and the international E of > p Ë 


library programs at home. 


And in these terms giving professional às- | 


sistance and counsel to other agencies, institu- 
tions and individuals; . 


' 9. Assisting in the promotion of the exchange ` . 
of persons and facilitating the asus a of ex- ~ 


change programs; 


3. Offering particular ERTE to. eoeranie 


of library education and training, either in the 


promotion of programs abroad or the utilization -` ' 


of U.S. training for foreign librarians; 


‘4, Aiding selected. programs for the distribu- I 


tion of library. materials abroad; 


5. Disseminating, as ‘appropriate, pertinent. 


information abroad about the state of librarian- 


ship at home, and particularly, to all interested - . 
parties at home and abroad, information about -.' 
the international activities of the American ` 


Library Association; and 


6. Assisting the International Relations Com- . ` 
mittee in its work, including the proper coordi- | 
nation of related activities of other units of the | 


Association. E E 


Doubleday, E 


Get Out the Butterfly Nets 
Norman D. Stevens, known to many as the 
director of the Molesworth Institute and.to 


others as the associate. University of Connecti- 


gathered on their interea can go into a' roster : 


cut d is looking for the librarian “as a - 


collector”. Those whó steep themselves in li- 


brariana are asked to submit themselves to an : 


informal questionnaire so that the information 
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of collectors that would be available for distri- 
bution. Please contact him at Storrs, CT 06268. 


Liberation News Service . 

It is amazing the amount of material appear- 
ing in the twice-a-week service to some of the 
“underground” newspapers that finds its way 
into the national press. Not the stories, mind 
you, but the leads provided. Research-minded 
libraries might want to look into this service. 
The subscription rates are $15 a month, $180 
a year. Their offices are at 160 Claremont 
Avenue, New York City 10027. 


A Chocolate Bon-Bon for Your Hardy 





Ciro chocolate-lovers can now satisfy their quad 
for knowledge on the most favorite of national flavors 
through "Exploring The World of Chocolate," a unique 


exhibit available from the . . . (quessi] Manufacturers 
Association of the U.S.A. The exhibit made its debut 
in the Ingersoll Building of the Brooklyn Public Library 
in August and consists of photographs, books, antique 
prints, art objects, artifacts, and a series of dioramas. 
The display is available to libraries for the cost of 
return shipping. Samples of the product plugged are 
provided for opening day of the show. Contact Daniel 
J. Edelman, Inc., 777 Third Ave., New York City 10017, 
for specifications and arrangements. 


New Directory on Urban Affairs 

'The Urban Affairs Information Center at the 
Michigan State University Library is compil- 
ing a Directory of Urban Affairs Information 
and Research Centers designed to inform re- 
' searchers of the most knowledgeable organiza- 
tions available for assistance. It is expected 
‘that the directory will list some five hundred 
organizations. Services provided will be listed, 
such as copying, research assistance, institutes, 
conferences; and areas of interest such as 
transportation, poverty, housing, etc. Contri- 
butions or suggestions for the directory will be 
welcomed by Eric Winston, Urban Affairs 
. Bibliographer, Michigan State University Li- 
brary, East Lansing 48823. 
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Health-sciences Information . 
Systems Management 

The National Library of Medicine provided 
a grant of $246,000 to the University of South- 
ern California School of Library Science and 
the School of Publie Administration to develop 
a new program entitled, “Health-sciences In- 
formation Systems Management." 

The program is designed to provide informa- 
tion systems specialists and professionally 
trained administrative personnel for the grow- 
ing development of large regional information 
storage and retrieval systems. For complete 
information on the program and preliminary 
enrollment for the fall of 1970, contact the 


' dean of the School of Library Science. 


Purpose of Preservation Is 
Dissemination 
The 84th Annual Conference of the Graduate . 
Library School of the University of Chicago 
was held August 4—6, 1969, on the subject “The 
Deterioration and Preservation of Library Ma- 
terials.” The full proceedings will be published 
in the January 1970 Library Quarterly and will 
be followed shortly thereafter with a hardbound 
edition from the University of Chicago Press. 


Dual Themes Again for National 
Library Week | 

Peter Max, the over-exposed poster artist, 
will provide one of three posters for the 1970 
National Library Week program under the dual 
theme “Reading Is For Everybody" and '"Read- 
Look-Listen In Your Library.” Prices and 
order blanks are scheduled to be available as 
you read this. Write to NLW Headquarters, 
One Park Avenue, New York City 10016. 


Hurricane Loss | 

Mary Love, director, of the Mississippi Li- 
brary Commission, supplied the following high- 
lights of the crippling damage caused by Hur- 
ricane Camille. (An on-the-scene report ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue.) 


The greatest loss by far was suffered by the Gulf- 
port-Harrison County Library. The librarian 
and the officials prefer that we be guided by 
them in the manner in which their collection is 
to be restored. They are taking inventory and 
will send the Library Commission a list of the 
areas in which they need books. We will draw 
from our collection and will order, as far as 
our funds will allow, books'to help fill these 
gaps. 
The subject areas where the greatest losses 
occurred are: 

From the 940's up nothing is left—there are 
few biographies left; all of Lee, Lincoln, and 
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"Washington are ‘gone. 
' Very few are left in the 300's and 500’s. 

Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary is safe, but 
all language dictionaries are gone. 

The 600's and 800’s are over half gone. 

Expensive reference books were hard hit, but 
no inventory has been made of these as yet. 
At this time there is no need for adult fiction 
books. f 

Next in heavy damage was the Margaret 
Reed Crosby Memorial Library in Picayune, 
which is opening on a limited basis today. Out 
of their holdings of 22,000 books, a total of 
approximately 4000. were lost in the hurricane. 
‘Of these 4000, the areas of adult fiction, ju- 
venile biographies, and.easy books were hardest 
hit. Tools for use by the librarians were a 
total loss. These tools are: fiction. catalogs, all 


. of the Wilson standard catalogs, Books in 


Print, Publishers Trade List Annual; Book 
Publishing Record. Books in these areas will 
` be appreciated and should be sent to ‘Mrs. 
Mary Ruth Gates, Librarian, Margaret Reed 
Crosby Memorial Library, Goodyear Boulevard, 
Picayune. 


As for the other. libraries, the situation is as 


follows: 
. All units of Hancock County (Bay. St. Louis 


-and Waveland bookmobile) are now giving 


normal service. Less than two hundred books 
were lost, and, although valuable, these were 
‘not a part of the day-to-day working collection. 
.The Library. Commission has supplemented 
their collection. 


Although Long Beach suffered no loss: there. 


has been such a heavy demand on the children’s 


` eollection that the Library Commission has sup- 


plemented this generously. This library has 
been operating normally since almost immedi- 
ay following the storm. 

In. Biloxi, there was only slight water damage 
to some books in one of.the branches. All three 
libraries there are in operation and have been, 
also, since almost immediately following: the 
storm. 

The library in Pass Christian was not dam- 
aged. 


. Damage to ona: A summary of the major 
damages to school library facilities on the 
coastal area only begins to indicate the tre- 
mendous struggle administrators and librarians 
are facing in trying to restore their collections 
"while. making their way through the rest jt 
the school year. 


Hancock County. At Hancock N orth Central 
. School, almost. all books are damaged. In Bay 
St. Louis Municipal, the roof was lost on North 
Bay Elementary School where all books were 
damaged, and rising water damaged‘ about 
three-fourths of the books at .Waveland Ele- 
mentary School. 

Harrison County. Harrison County School 
District lost the roof on North Gulfport High 
School where all books were destroyed. In 
` Biloxi Municipal Separate, practically all books 
at Nichols-Perkins Attendance Center and Go- 
renflo Elementary School were destroyed. Some 
books were lost at Dukate Elementary School 


kj 


and Howard II Elementary School. _ Approxi- 


mately $35,000 worth of books lost in district. 
Gulfport Municipal Separate suffered no major 


damage. There was roof damage and a few ` 


books were. lost, but no high water. In Long 


- Beach Municipal, the Senior High School lost g 


approximately 1700 volumes that were damaged 
by water. They lost a new reader-printer and 


the roof blew off the library. Pass Christian ' 
` Municipal lost everything in the separate media 


center (filmstrips, 16mm films, transparencies, 
ete.). All books, furniture, and equipment were 


lost in three school libraries. Pass Christian: 


High School, their only remaining building, had 
five feet.of water around it with only three 
inches of salt water on the floor of the library. 

Jackson County. Jackson County School 
District lost the new elementary library and 


` the high school library at St. Martin Att. . 


Center. All furniture, supplies, materials, 


equipment and textbooks were destroyed. Ocean : 


Springs Public Schools lost the roof on the new 
library at East Elementary School. Other 


losses: 954 books, 1 card catalog, and catalog . 


cards. In ‘Pascagoula, the east end of the Pas- 
cagoula Junior High School was blown out. 
Some books were damaged. But there was no 
major damage in the Moss Point Municipal 
Separate School District. 


_ Pearl River County. The high school library | 
in the Pearl River County School District was: 


damaged when the roof of the adjoining build- 


ing blew through its windows. Picayune Publie |. 


Schools received several. thousand dollars’ worth 
of damage in the junior high school library. 
Some AV equipment got wet. The Carver Jr.- 
Sr. High Library had roof damage causing 
books and equipment to be damaged. Poplar- 
vile Special Municipal received much damage 
throughout the district. 

Stone County. Stone County Public School 
District received roof damage throughout the 


system. 


Damage io special libraries. 
information compiled by the Mississippi Li- 


brary Commission on the effects of the hur- 


ricane on the state’s special libraries. 


In addition to the Jefferson Davis Library at 
Beauvoir, three other special libraries located 
on the Mississippi Gulf Coast are known to 


. have suffered damage from the storm. 
The Laboratory Library of the Gulf Coast ' 


Research Laboratory at Ocean Springs, a spe- 
cial library for marine. sciences, lost the heart 
of its botany collection. Many of the-materials 
here were on loan to scientists and researchers 
connected with the Laboratory, and the botany 
books went when the home of the chief botanist 
was destroyed. It is impossible to determine 
the full extent of losses at this time, but 
Malcolm Ware, librarian, wishes to replace the 
basic botany titles as soon as possible. 

Only the skeletal framework and the conerete 
foundation remain of the building which housed 
the professional library of the Neuropsychiatric 
Hospital and the General Library for Patients 
at the Gulfport Veterans Administration Cen- 


ter, Psychiatry Division. The entire collections ' 


of these two libraries plus all equipment and 
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". files can be counted a. total leas: 


For the 


` ` present, the two librarians are sharing quarters 
~ with the Sewing. Section, in a two-car garage 


.. behind the hospital’s engineering building. . 
^. «Losses were not so heavy at the library for 
. the Seabees Construetion Battalion in Gulfport. 
< About seventy books were ruined when water 
. blew into the library, and about two’ hundred 


books which were in circulation were lost when 


(. ^. the barracks were destroyed.: 


a 


Special libraries not affected by the storm 


`: include the NASA/MTF Technical Library, 


Bay St. Louis; the Keesler "Air Force Base 


' Library, Biloxi; the Technical Reference Center 

of the Jefferson Davis Junior College, . Hands-. 
~*~ boro Station, Gulfport;. 
_’' Forest . Experiment Station k s 
. Forest Service, Gulfport. ' 


and the 
ms S. 


Aid to the libraries. Those libraries ünd ik 


r4 brarians wishing to contribute to the recon- 
_ struction of these stricken libraries may send 
`, + contributions to the Mississippi Library Com- 


2 .mission, Attention Mary Love, Director, 405 


State .. Office Building, 
, 99201. Many publishers have been making con- 


Jackson, Mississippi 


tributions either through their local sales rep- 


"^ resentatives or through their national offices. A ` 


partial list as of October 10 follows: ^ 
Donors of books sent to the Gulfport-Harri- 
son County Library were: Atheneüm (children's 


books), Dodd-Mead (collection .of books), Hill 
_& Wang (collection of books), and Russell & 


Russell reprint, a division of Atheneum :(col- 
lection of books). ue 
With letters still coming in from publishers, 


offers have. been made by Britannica, Charles 
. Clark Company, Chilton Book Company (li- 


brarian may select $500 from current catalog), f 


E. P. Dutton -(collection), Harcourt Brace . 


(collection), Harper & Row. (100 nonfiction 


titles), Ingram Book Company, Joe Bruns 
(Associated Libraries, Ine., and Charles Clark 


, Co.), MeGraw-Hill (70 children's books), Pren- 
.tiss-Hall (collection), Putnam ($75,000 for 
. Coast libraries, es Louisiana), and World 


' I Book. 


' Slavic Librarians. 


At the April 1969 meeting in poston ofthe ` 
Northeastern Conference of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Slavie Studies 
a session was devoted to the problems-of library 


science in the Slavic and East European field.. 


This session, chaired by Bohdan Wynar of 
New. York State University at Geneseo, was 


the first of its kind at a AAASS conference. 


A committee was formed at the session to- 


| investigate the establishment of a specialized 


curriculum in Slavic librarianship to help meet 


'the increasing demands of Slavic scholarship 
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on library facilities. 


of the. Slavic. Sub-Section of ACRL. First ef- 
forts are now being directed toward a proposed 


` summer institute in Slavie. librarianship. 


` Karl E.. Mundt Library 


David,C. Genaway,. director of the Karl E. 


Mundt Library, located on the -campus of the 
General Beadle State College.in Madisoti, South 
Dakota; announced.the receipt of a $12,000 
grant from the National Endowment for the 
Humanities to develop guidelines for the plan- 
ning, development, ànd organization of. the 
archival collection of the well-known senator. 


The eollege shares the facilities of the library. . E 


which was dedicated by President Nixon in 
June of this year 


A New: Federation 

Over 100,000 people are to be savad by a 
new federation formed in. the North Bergen 
County area of New J ersey. Largely formed 
by state incentive grants,’ the federation is 
composed of seven public libraries——Fair Lawn, 
Glen Rock, Ho-Ho-Kus, Ridgewood, Upper 
Saddle: River, .Franklin Lakes, and Ramsey. 


Library cards are interchangeable and a trans- . 


portation system to. facilitate interlibrary loan 


is being developed; The Audiovisual Center is - 


expected to be incorporated into the federation 
according to a report. by Joseph A. Ruef, di- 
rector of the Glen Rock Public Library. 

j 
' NEWCALS Make Good as a 
Young Librarian Should 


Young California librarians have a division ` 


of their very own in the CLA as of the July 
board meeting of the executive council. Their 


purpose “will be to introduce new . California _ - 


librarians to the profession.and to the state 
professional association." You have to be under 


thirty and in the profession for five years or 


less. They are hoping to become a chapter of 
JMRT, ALA's group for the under-thirty-five. 
Joan Lutz, librarian, Honeywell Inc., West 


.Covia, Calif., is president. Membership infor- 
mation is available from Julie Poe, reference : 
librarian, California State College, Fullerton. 


'Sandburg Collection 


- A Carl Sandburg collection, unique in its 
variety and invaluable in its worth to scholars 
studying ,the American journalist-historian- 
poet, is now a part of the special collections 
of Piensa College, Carlisle, Pennoylvania: 
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In Atlantic City at the 
‘American Library Association convention, the ` 
committee also was made. an official committee 





' Letters, books, photographs, and manuscripts 
were collected over a thirty-year period by 
Helene Champlain, former copy editor and book 
store owner in New York. Because the collec- 
tion is a record of the collector’s close friend- 
ship with the author, the official title will be 
the Sandburg-Champlain Collection. ` ' 


` Amend N.J. State Library Laws 

An amended state library law was signed by 
the governor of New Jersey on September 9, 
1968, which modernizes the law, defines the 
. duties and responsibilities of the state librarian 
and the advisory council, and is patterned upon 
the ALA Standards for Library Functions at 
_ the State Level. The Advisory Council is to 
“be expanded from five to eight members; the 
library. functions are no-longer incorporated 
-into the museum functions. The Commissioner 
of Education has become an ez officio member 
of the council, and considerably more freedom 
is provided to the state librarian in organizing 
to meet needs and SISTER programs. 


What's Your Choice? 


Choice completed its first five years of pub- 
lieation with the F'ebruary 1969 issue. Its staff 
has grown from two to sixteen people and the 
number of books reviewed each year from 3397 
to nearly 6000 (the September 1969 issue car- 
ried a record of 729). The initial, perhaps most 
important, success of the magazine must be 
attributed to three factors: the support and 
funding by Verner Clapp and the- Council on 
Library Resources; the responsibility for pub- 
lishing undertaken by. ALA and the Association 
of College and Research Libraries; and the ef- 
forts: of the first editor, Richard K. Gardner, 
who made something from nothing. . Through- 
out the five years, Choice's Editorial Board 
offered sound, critical guidance. 

The 2600 book reviewers (in September 1964 
the number was 1359) make Choice what it is 
today. These subject specialists are members 


of -junior college, college, and university facul- ` 


.ties throughout the forty-nine states, Puerto 
Rico, and Canada. (A few reviewers now hail 
from special organizations: eg., American 
Council on Education, National Radio Astrono- 
my Observatory.) Eighty per cent of the con- 
sultants have PhD’s and all of them have a 
subject competence. Each reviewer evaluates a 


_ book in light of Choice's basic frame of critical . 


reference, the so-called undergraduate liberal 
. arts curriculum, and in terms of the subject’s 
bibliography, ie. 5: is the po -better or worse 
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than a similar publieation— past or present: 


. between reviewer and reader. Books for review - 


The reviewing process is difficult due to- then — 
maze of. colleges and curriculums being 'served BEES 
(Choice's subseribers: range from the- high. MES 
school level on up through the Atomic Energy - ©, : 
Commission). Ko 
The Choice staff is middleman or catalyst - 5 
are selected by the editor, then passed on to  ;',.; 
bibliographic clerks for proper LC entries. _. 1 
After processing, four editorial assistants (each, — 
one responsible for fields according to his or.  . > 
her background) assign books to reviewers. Re-. . 
viewer assignment depends on quality and' ` ry 
availability. Before mailing review, copies, the | °>, 


. editor checks the assignments. Every effort is | Au d. 


made to assure informed objectivity, e.g., uni- > . 
versity press titles are not sent to a faculty. LS 
member of the same school. The reviews are ` E I 
returned to Choice, edited, proofed, and pub- -^ 
lished from the Middletown, Conn., office. In : E 2 
addition to editorial functions, the advertising, 
promotion, and production activities are housed '' 
in the same office, providing a unique interplay E x ; 
of ideas within one magazine, A 
Editorials comprising Choice's "In the Bak. y 2e 
ance" section have been of.great assistance in K 
collection building. Bibliographic in nature, ` ` 
these articles (and reviews of major reference 


T e 
` 


tools) seek to single`out the best books pub- ^ ^"^ 


lished in a given field and/or over a specified ^ . 
time. Written by knowledgeable people (usu- | Tat 
ally a Choice reviewer), it is hoped that the . 
editorials are timely and significant. Volume 5 © 
saw such pieces as: “Negro Materials of the ` | 
1960’s,” “No One Over 30: Books Toward an © =»: 


Understanding of Student Protest,” “New. Peri- . E. 


odicals 1960-67," a librarian’s guide to erotica, . . > n 
a review of the International Encyclopedia of “7 Š : | 
the Social Sciences, and "Documentary. Films." 


Volume 6 has already run articles on science ^ - E. 
fiction, "Political Revolution, Civil Violence; ^ ,/7:' 
and Uncivil Disobedience,” nontrade technical- : ^ ^. 


vocational sources, and urban studies. Future 
issues will include the following: revised - Uv : 
“Opening Day Collection," Lenin-Stalin bibli- 7. 
ography, the reprint game, police science, geo- y ^ - 
technies, bioengineering, as well as our annual 
"Outstanding Academic Books." P 

Change is necessary to growth. March 1908 “` m 
began Choice’s reviews-on-cards service. In U 7 
Atlantic: City the Editorial Board voted to dis- | 
continue the $10 multiple subseription rate; ^; ° oe 
hereafter, all subscriptions to Choice will be See 
$20. Rising printing and handling costs neces- ASG 
sitated this decision. Other changes are still . oa 
in the planning stages: a review journal:of | - 
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foreign language books; sensible reviewing of 
‘government documents; and an on-going sup- 
_ plement to “Books for College Libraries.” By - 
> such measures, Choice hopes to continue its 

- contribution to education through assisting | the 
development of library collections. 


tpe . . ,  . Peter M. Doiron: 
. Editor, Choice 


Ei Chapters : 
. A Wyoming library Association 
President, Helen Gothberg, Central Wyoming 
College; vice-president, president-elect, June 
McGrath, Park County Library; ‘recording sec- 
retary, Irene Nakko, Rock Springs Library; 
executive secretary-treasurer, Beverly Stover, 


Natrona County. Annual.conference is sched- 
uled April 30-May 2, 1970 at the Hitching ` 


Post in Cheyenne. Exhibits chairman is Mrs. 
Rosemary Martin, Wyoming ud Library, 
TUISYEMMHG 82001. ; 


; Maryland Library Association 


John A. Burns, associate director, Anne 

.Arundel County Library, Annapolis, and presi- 
dent'of the Maryland Library Association, an- 
nounced officers for 1969—70.. In addition to 
Mr. Burns, officers for the year are: vice-presi- 
_ dent: and president-elect, John. 8. Burgan, 
2 Enoch -Pratt Free Library, Baltimore; record- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Eleanora pon: Enoch 
Pratt; corresponding secretary, Miss Shirley 
Corbin, Prince George's County Memorial Li- 
brary; second vice-president, Robert E. Green- 


Lt field, Baltimore County Public Library; treas- 


urer, Lance C. Finney, Division of Library 
Extension, ‘State ee of Education, 
Baltimore: l MEC d 


: Pennsylvania Library Association 
Following are the officers elected’ at the 
Pennsylvania Library Association’s Pittsburgh 
conference on October 1—4: president, James P. 


Clarke, Marywood College, Scranton; vice-presi- ' 


dent, president-elect, Mrs. Carolyn Field, Free 
Library of Philadelphia, Philadelphia; second 
vice-president, Dr. C. Walter Stone, Hillman 
Library, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh; 
and treasurer, Mr. M.. Richard Wilt, Catholic 
Library Association, 461 West Lancaster AXE 
Haverford. 

: The next. conference will be held October 
.21-24, 1970, at the Philadelphia Sheraton. Ex- 
hibits chairman is Mrs. Rose Marks, and con- 
tracts are handled at PLA's headquarters at 
200 South Craig St., Rm. 506, Pittsburgh 15213. 
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Librarians and Others: 

: Marina Esther Axeen is one of five new de- 
partment heads who have been appointed at 
Ball State University. Dr. Axeen was chosen 
by her colleagues to be chairman of Mie library 
science department, . 


The Librarian of Congress, L. Quincy Mum- 
ford, and Lester S. Jayson,. director of the 
Legislative Reference Service, announced that 
Richard A. Carpenter, senior specialist in sci- 


- ence and technology, has been appointed chief 

of a newly created Environmental Policy, Divi- . 

. Sion in the Legislative Reference Service at the 
Library of Congress. 


It was. announced by James J. o! Connor, 
executive director of the Academy of Food 
Marketing, St. Joseph's, College, that Portia 
Christian has been appointed Librarian of the 
Campbell Library at the Academy. 


Drexel Institute of Technology announces 
the following appointments to the faculty. of 
the Graduate School of Library: Science, all 
effective for the fall quarter, 1969: Dr. Belver 
Griffith, professor; Mr. George Hodowanec, as- 
sistant professor of library science; Dr. James 
Ramey, professor; Mrs. Beatrice Downin Sim- 
mons, assistant and director of the Library 
Career and Recruitment Office. 


Miles: M.. Jackson, Jr. a former Fulbright 
lecturer at the University of Tehran, has been 
named _associate professor, School of Library 
Science, State University: c seo of. Arts n 
Science at Geneseo. ' 


Paul B: Lawless, formerly serials ibrao 
with Bethlehem Steel Corporation, is now as- 
sistant librarian at- MISERE ‘College, POSSE 
Delaware. 


The position as Youth Director with. Prince 
George' S County Family Service Mobile Unit 
has been. accepted by Willie Lovette, former 
library . aide at High J ohn Branch of: Prince 
George's County Memorial. Library. 


Mr. Frank Rodgers, formerly. assistant di- 
rector of libraries for Public Services at Penn- 
sylvania State University is now director of 
the library at Portland State University. - 


` Ann Joyce Morton has been appointed refer- 
ence librarian and instructor at Monmouth Col- 
lege, Monmouth, Illinois. I ; 

` Stefan B. Moses, member of the American 
and New York Library Association, assumed 
the position of executive director of the Cali- 
Tomia Library Association on September 1, 
1969. . 


The Los anges Public Library pd 
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the establishment of the Mary Helen Peterson 
Memorial Fund. This fund will be used to, 
.purehase books in memory of Miss Peterson, 


head of the library's History Department from 
1942 to 1969. Under her leadership the De- 
partment became an outstanding resource for 
the scholar, researcher, and general reader. 


"The books will bear a special memorial book- 


plate. Contributions are tax-deductible - and 
may be sent to: Mary Helen Peterson Memorial 
Fund, c/o Los Angeles Publie Library, Los 


Angeles, CA 90017. 


Dr. Michael M. Reynolds, formerly professor 
at the School of Library Science, State Uni- 
versity of New York at Albany, has assumed 


position as associate dean of the University 


of Maryland's School of Library and Infor- 
mation Services. I 
Mrs. Shirley A. Reuter, Meredith, New 
Hampshire, has been appointed acquisitions 
librarian of the Nathaniel Hawthorne-Henry 


` Wadsworth Longfellow Library at Bowdoin 


College. 


An Outstanding Achievement Award given 
by the University of Minnesota Alumnae Club 
has been presented to Eileen Thornton. She 
has achieved national eminence as consultant 
and leader in the field of library administration. 


Mrs. Naomi F. Weiss has been designated 
- as recipient of the Margaret C. Scoggin Sehol- 


arship by the School of Library Science, Sim- 
mons College. The Scoggin Scholarship was 
made possible by a gift to Simmons College 
from the members of the Young Adult Services 
Division of the American Library Association. 


Nominating Committee Reports 

ASL: The following nominations are pre- 
sented as the report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee of the American Association of State 
Libraries, F. William Summers, chairman; 
Mrs. Phyllis Dalton; Phoebe Hayes. 

Vice-president and president-elect: Ernest E. 
Doerschuk, Jr., state librarian, Pennsylvania 
State Library, Harrisburg; Denny R. Stephens, 
state librarian, Kansas State Library, Topeka. 

Members-at-large: Vivian Cazayoux, library 
consultant, Louisiana State Library, Baton 
Rouge; Mrs. Jane Pope . Geske, supervisory 
consultant, Nebraska Publie Library Commis- 


‘sion, Lincoln. 


Additional nominations may be made by pe- 
titions signed by not less than fifty members 
of the association. Such petitions must be ac- 
companied by the written consent of the nomi- 
nee and filed with the office of the American 
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Association of State Libraries, at ALA head- 


quarters, by March 9, 1970. 

No person may be nominated who is "not a 
personal member of ‘the association and whose 
written consent has not been filed with the 
Nominating. Committee. 

PLA: The following nominations for 1970 


are presented as the report of the Nominating | 


Committee of the Public Library Association, 
Robert S. Ake, chairman; Henry J. Blasick; 


Mary Carter; J. Archer Eggen; Robert Frank-  ' 


lin; Ann Hornak; Franklin P. Taplin. 
Vice-president and. president-elect: Anne 
Izard, children’s services consultant, West- 


chester Library System, Mount Vernon, N.Y.; 
Effie Lee Morris, coordinator, Children’s Ser- 


vices, San Francisco Public Library, Calif. 
Additional nominations may be made by pe- 
titions signed by not less than fifty members 


of the association. Such petitions must be ac- . 
companied by the written consent of the nomi- ` 


nee and filed with the office of the Public 


Library Association, at ALA headquarters, by : 


March 9,.1970. 


No person may be nominated who is nota. 


personal member of the association and whose 


written consent has not been filed with the ` u E 


Nominating Committee. 


` AFLS: The following nominations for 1970 ` 


are presented as the report of the Nominating 
Committee of the Armed Forces Librarians Sec- 


tion, Mrs. Louise C. Barry, chairman;, Gerald. 


M. Coble; Mrs. Bessie M. Daughtry. 


Vice-president and president-elect: Patrick J. . 


Carney, assistant librarian, Camp Pendleton, 


Calif.; Robert W. Severance, director, Air Uni- 


versity Library, Maxwell AFB, Ala. 


. Secretary: Naomi Hollis, base . librarian, © 


McCoy AFB, Fla.; Frances M. Quinn, Techni- 


eal Services Branch, Bureau of Naval Per- 


sonnel, Dept. of the Navy, Washington, D.C. 
 Member-at-large. (Army Representative): 


Annie Laurie Etchison, staff librarian, Hq. 3rd . 


U.S. Army, Fort McPherson, Ga.; Mrs. Ruth 
Sheahan Howard, deputy director, Army Li- 


brary Program, Office of the Adjutant General, — 


Dept. of the Army, Washington, D.C. 
Additional nominations may be made by pe- 
titions signed by not fewer than five members 
of the section filed together with the written 
consent of the candidates with the office of the 


` Public Library Association, at ALA headquar- 


ters, by March 9, 1970. 


No person may be nominated who is not a . 


personal member of the association and whose 
written consent has not been filed with the 


Nominating Committee. 
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. no conflict of principle between the two con- 


‘Members Ask... 

on About Council Elections m 

Sog. Why should I.be called upon to vote for 
| everyone in. the country? I have, each year, 
' received a bedsheet ‘ballot with names paired 


from (sometimes) widely separated areas and 


| I wonder why I should have any say as a 
i "Pennsylvanian who represents Oregon? The 
result is that I feel that I really do not. have. 
any representation on Council. . . 

The ninety-six councilors-at-large (serving. 
,four-year terms) are the representatives of 


the.membership. They are not selected based 


on. regional considerations. There has been a . 
tendency in the past for the Nominating’ Com- 
mittee to pair types-of-library individuals on 
the. ballot. This practice has been discontinued 


by the current Nominating Committee which 
ran the list alphabetically and paired off. ac- 


cordingly (see the November 1969 Bulletin). 


- Regional representation is provided through 


. ^the state, provincial, and territorial chapter 
^^i members. Each is entitled to one. The method 
=- Of selection of. that Council representative is 
left to the Chapter and admittedly many: of. 


them are appointéd and are not.elected by the 


` chapter membership or instructed as to the. 
` wishes of the chapter membership : on national 


issues. 
Why not have all candidates for Council 


f I present. their ideas and purposes for ALA be- 
fore elections; rather than. having a list ó jf job 
positions and. offices? ' 


Just sueh a proposal will be before the Ex- 


""ecutive Board and Council at the Midwinter 


Meeting in Chieago. I would agree that state- 
ments from candidates for president would be 
at least interesting. However, paraphrasing 


` Jesse, Shera’s statement from the floor of the 


Kansas City meeting, I am not anxious to wade 


. through twenty-four statements on the preser- 


vation of God, Mother, and Librarianship for 
each election. The ballot would become a king- 


; sized bedsheet. 


About State Äkodanons and Chapters... 
What are chapters of ALA? 
A state, provincial, territorial, and gioia] 


library association upon action by Council may: 


be associated with ALA. The Bylaws require 


that a majority of the ALA members residing ^ 


within the area involved and voting on the 


| . issue favors such action. (not less than 10 per 
"cent of the total number of ALA members re- 


siding in the area must vote). There must be 
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tuions and bylaws. Only one ' chapter is 


. allowed. for any given region. (See Article V 


of the Bylaws.) f 2 de wes 


| This is a national association but we lack 


local chapters. The. state. associations do not 
fill. this need. Do you think that local chapters 
working on local concerns might not: give all 
members a sense of participatory democracy 
and make the organization more responsive to 
membership wishes? 

There are state associations that fi that 
need. The most outstanding, currently, is the 
California Library. Association. There is a 


great deal of difference in -the needs. of li- 


brarians in the state of (say) New Mexico than 
there are in the state of New York. The very 
basic problem of state support is. a prime ex- 
ample. If there is a sincere desire on the part 


. of librarians for participatory democracy in 
their associations (and I believe there is), let 


them get ahold. of their state organizations 


. and take a good hard look at the local problems 
and see if they can, provide the drive. and per- 


sistence needed to make their state association 
come alive. Elsewhere. i in this issue you can 
read of the activities of the Missouri Library 


‘Association. They are beginning to investigate . 
the possibility of regional cooperative. efforts ` 


with surrounding | state associations to reduce 
costs and implement more programs, now al- 
most impossible due to the limited number of 
members in the state. , 

One idea for reorganization of ALA calls 
for regionalization of the national.association 


' to provide centralization for state chapters. 


And, it should be noted; that the Junior Mem- 
bers Round Table has been picking up local 
chapters as has. The Social Responsibilities 


‘Round Table. It works until you get to those 


states with wide-open spaces. How do you find 
enough for a loeal ehapter? It would be inter- 
esting to hear from others on this provocative 
question. ` 


i 


About Dues... 

Why was the vote concerning the dus hike 
not put to'the full membership by mail? Was 
this decided by Council? 

The decision to seek ratification’ of a dues 


change from the meeting of the membership  : 


was made by Council following the Constitution 
(Article XII) on Amendments at their first 
session in" Atlantic City. If the membership 
had been on their toes, they could have over- 


thrown, Council's decision. However, once the 
action is on the floor for ratification it is not - 
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constitutionally possible for membership to re- 
scind their own ratification. However, the mem- 
bership could introduce action to re-ratify the 
previous dues structure. It would seem more 
likely, however, that membership may want to 
expend the energy on further development and 
revision. of the dues structure. 


` Have sways. to: reduce the dishonesty in dues 
‘paying by salary reporting been considered? 

Many suggestions came froni the floor during 
both: Council and Membership Meetings at 


-. Atlantie-City. One was to publish the amount 


of dues paid in the Membership Directory. 
Another was to require submission of a copy 
of the W-2 form: with. membership application. 
There were variations on those themes but no 
direction or charge was forthcoming from 
Council and Membership Meetings. Part of the 
controversy over the dishonesty came with ‘the 
revelation that there were nearly 10,000 mem- 
bers paying the basic dues for under $6000 
salary. When it was revealed that trustees, 
religious orders, and retirees made up the ma- 
jority of that group there seemed to be con- 
siderably less dishonesty apparent. 

Attempts to legislate morals only seem to 
inspire the amoralists to greater heights in 
their ability to beat the system. 


Now that the dues have been raised, will 

the Association be providing some financial 

‘support for young members to attend | annual 
and .midwinter conference? : 

No. such action has been instituted in either 
the Membership Meeting or Council. If. you feel 
strongly on this subject, I would suggest that 
you contact the Councilors-at-large and the rep- 
resentative to Council from your state organi- 
zation to encourage them to enact such legis- 
lation. | 


A there not some way to explain to Member- 
ship the procedure of the meeting of Council 
and Membership meetings? For instance, had 
the general Membership realized that afirma- 

. tive Coujt?il action was necessary so that Mem- 
a “bership could act or react, it would seem that 


ech ‘of the debate at Council meeting would 


have -been: eliminated.. 

The following introduced the Constitution 
‘and Bylaws Committee Report in the May 1969 
Bulletin, p. 618: “The following amendments 
to the Constitution and Bylaws will be pre- 
sented ‘to Council and, if: passed by Council, 
will be:submitted to membership for ratification 
at Atlantic City Conference.” 

I realize that one shot doesn't make a can- 
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nonade but it was too often apparent at both 


` the Atlantic City and the previous Kansas 
City Conference that many members had not , 
done their homework. Participatory democracy . 


means just that. It takes thought and planning. 
It is pleasing to report that since Atlantic City 


'I have witnessed a great deal of increased 
interest in the Constitution and. Bylaws by 


members who want to instigate. action. in the 
Association. And they will very likely succeed 
because their opposition will not have done 
their homework.- End of lecture. 


Mary Hall reported to the Membership fol- 
lowing the voting on the dues structure that 
non-eligible voters were counted in the vote. 
What is being done about this? 
Recommendations will be made to the’ Execu- 
tive Board and Council at the Midwinter Meet- 
ing for a system which will make the badges 
coded in such, a way as to indicate membership 
in thé Association. This may prove embarras- 
sing to those who have participated in member- 
ship meetings in the past while not a member 
and not registered for the conference. 
Speaking of registering for the Conference, 
it is interesting to see the results of. hiring 
uniformed attendents to check for. registration 


badges in allowing entrance to conference ac- ` 


tivities. This was used for the.first time in 


" Atlantic City-as the result of a growing number 


of stories of people making much of the fact ` 
that they attended ALA conferences and did 
not register. There was surprisingly little.com- . 
plaint even from those embarrassed to find 
themselves denied entrance. 


( There will be additional questions in Ameri- 
can Libraries, January 1970. Ed.) DO 








and Books 4 “Eka 
Catalog ` \ (aw! 


Ton new pages of fascinat- 

items — new “non-book” | 
À files, new children’s book | |: 
browsers, new $1.95 desk 
carrels, new book trucks, 433 
new paperbacks. Write for our 
new catalog THE HIGHSMITH 
C0., INC., Fort’ Atkinson, 
Wisconsin 53538. 
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Two unique, new references TEN I 
+s from Demco.... ~ | bow 
~ sovaluable they shouldn't befree. — ^. 
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Here’s one: A single source Multi-Media Catalog. The ; 
first with alphabetical listing . . ; by subject . . . to save ` E 
staff time. The finest, professionally selected audio-visual | 
materials . . . from 30 different producers. Catalog also ^ — ` ` 
includes do-it-yourself materials, bulletin boards and - 
displays, processing and cataloging aids, and AV E 
materials storage and equipment. Lo 4 3 5 


Here's another: Perma-Bound® Paperback Catalog. ... in E 
four colors. Curriculum-oriented titles and books on `` - 





- - provocative, timely topics such as Black History, Drugs, |... 
ue T S Civil Rights. Many with related tapes, cassettes, records, : l 
e overhead transparencies, models. Perma-Bound paper- : 
ate ck - backs are inexpensive, durable reading motivators for 
wl Mae x teens and pre-teens. Provide “extras” for books in heavy 
ee d demand. . oh 
T. a > i 
| cst » š Catalog card kits and processing service available, plus / 
K D free computer printouts. Mail coupon for one or both. 
RNC 4 comprehensive references today. : ; 
: "ow en jects (SORU OSP S die lE ee) St ner dut us i — — — — — — — — — — — — A — — — — — — — — — te j. 
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Please rush me the free datalog checked -> 
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Demco Educational Corp. 
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^ E : Instructional Media Division, Dept. F. I .. š 
"t i ‘Box 1488, Madison, Wisconsin 53701 Demco Educational Corp. .. l 
: DM : Instructional Media Division, Dept.. F. ; ; 
ee ` ORegisteréd Trademark of Herzberg- New Method Inc. Box 1488, Madison, Wisconsin 53701 "TE . 
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|. California Case #69 C 1096 


The prices of nineteen books on a page of the 


. Baker & Taylor Elementary catalog (p. 428) 
. were compared to the current 1968 Books- in 
"Print prices; the following information indi- 


cates the extra charge for Library Parit is 
‘roughly 984 per book. 


Library net prices $58.25 . 

List prices $61.15. . 

35% disc. — 21.40 

f $89.75 75 —89.75 

, Library bindings for 19 books......$18.50 50 - 
(or 984 each) 


^' It is my understanding that a publisher re- 
'inforced binding or Library binding is the same 
as a trade binding except that a strip of rein- 
forcing cloth is run down the hinges of the 


a favorable decision is reached, the disastrous Y 


effect of an adverse.decision for the publishers 


could well result in fewer publishers and to` 


` more concentration than we have today. Higher i: 


two covers thereby extending the life of the _ 


- book by a faetor of 2 or 3. Librarians consider 


it money well spent. Due to the lack of specific 
standards for the nomenclature “Publisher re- 
inforced bindings" or “Library binding" a 

furnished by publishers, it is difficult to ascer- 
tain the exact eost for this process. If just a 


. strip of cloth reinforces the, hinges, 156 is more 


tham ample. If special sewing. or an improve- 
“ment in the quality of the covers is included, 
perhaps 25-30¢ is involved. If this extra work 


is done normally, theri the publisher adds noth- 


ing except a net price change. 


The first lawsuit of this type was settled 


out of court, thereby opening the door for this 
claim and the many to follow. A continued 
"settlement out of court does not answer the 
question, except to infer that the defendants 
are in the wrong. Librarians were not forced 
to buy PRB or L.B.—they could buy trade 
books. So there is some freedom of choice. But 
librarians have almost forced the pre-binders 
_out of business by buying so many PRB and 
Lh B.’s, not realizing that the.slight publisher 
alterations compare poorly, quality-wise, with 
the higher quality (ALA: standards) of pre- 
binds. The whole problem hinges on the in- 
ability of publishers to. adopt and to adhere 
to ALA binding standards and to allow net 


prices to be discounted. This court action will : 


X cs this area of over charging and may 


. result in lower prices in the future. While it 
- would be nice, from a budgetary view, to claim 


`. some of the potential “recoverable” charges” i 
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publisher concentration means less competition 
and eventual higher prices. Lower prices in the 
future—yes; punitive damages—no! 


One question.not answered is: Where is the. 


money going to come from to pay off these 


treble damage suits and subsequent legal ex-'.' ' 
penses? Publishers and distributors .have no. : 


choice but to raise the price of their products 


and serviees or go bankrupt. Who's going to- 


pay for it? You are. Think about it. 


FRANK G. BENNETT*'. 
District Librarian 


Arcadia Unified School District 


Arcadia, California 


(*This letter is Mr. Bennetts personal view- l 


point and doesn’t necessarily reflect the official ee 
- view of his noi district.) 


$25 Dues for Students 


I haven't done much professional reading for B 


quite a while, but I did notice a complaint in, : 


letters to the editor about annual dues. Now. wei 
‘I have heard verbal comments in various places, : 
about ALA dues being too high and “they don't. l 


do anything for me anyway.” 


I enclose a copy of the membership appliea- . 


tion for the IEEE since the lady who com- 


plained mentioned her husband’s engineering 2 


dues. These dues are $25 per year for non- 


students. I should point out that the IEEE - 


had 130,000 members when the ALA had 30,000. 
There are as many student members in IEEE 
as we (ALA) have all told. 


I wish librarians would get “wised up" and -: 


realize that you can’t support a lobby in Wash- 


‘ington .headquarters ‘and various periodicals, e 
ete., etc., without paying for it!!! Good God! '. _ £ 


ROBERT S. FULLER 
 Cataloger 


“Kutztown State College 


Kutztown, Pa. 


Taking a Stand 


Congratulations on the presentation ' of the 


Atlantic City meeting. ALA pim arrived 
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^ earlier this week. I have read much of it and 
.am pleased. with the stirrings showing in pen: 
"^ gress for Change. 


Was disturbed by. the reception of the pro- 


un gram of YASD. This.was a chance to learn 
Pa and was turned down by those who needed 
: edueation. 


The material on Intellectual. Freedom was 


^ interesting to me. In the mid-1930's an attack 
On a display in the Albany (N.Y.) Publie Li- 


brary caused me to write Mr. Milarn if the 


. ALA could not do something—a statement at 


least. This was quite some time before the 


^, . ALA did take a stand on the intellectual free- 


dom of libraries. You can see why I always 


' read with interest articles on intellectual free- 


dom whenever I see them. 


| | MARIE ANNA NEWBERRY 
| Retired Librarian 
Dayton, Ohio 


Temper Fidelis 


Re “Editors Choice,” J E 1969: 
NUTS to “a generation of law-hating, ues 
young people!” 

| NANCY L. KNEPPER 
Library Assistant 
Cleveland Public Library 
Cleveland, Ohio 


E Squeezing a Wet Sponge 


Mr. Hodgin’s “wet sponge” letter (J TE a: 
gust, p. 889) was not kind—but for those of 
us who have felt constrained to turn the other 
cheek (the first blow is from the censors, the 
second from your “friends” in the profession), 
it is ‘refreshing to find someone springing to 


'. our defense so ably. The anti-Gore letters which 
© he chose to comment on were—according to the 
- preliminary comments by the editor in the May 


ALA Bulletin—some of the most charitable 
toward Mr. Gore. Criticism from members of 


the profession is not always well informed, as 
Il learned recently when I discussed my own 


circumstances with my old: classmate John 
Fetros, a self-styled expert on maintaining in- 
tellectual freedom without naughty books (read 


-. his intimate insights into Mr. Gore’s situation 


in the May ALA Bulletin) ; sometimes it.is not 
even resonsible (see D. H. Billet’s “bearded, 


jobless wonder" remark in letters, Wilson Li- 
-, brary: Bulletin, February 1969). But because 


it is from .a fellow. librarian it always hurts a 
little more. 
1 hope that. Mr. Hodgin's 8 letter m make a 
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few more librarians realize that they need some 
kind of. defense in ease they should find them- 
selves struck down by the censor and dependent 
upon the scant praise of the few; the Associa- 
tion’s grand words mean nothing without per- 
sonnel and funds, and irresponsible criticism 
from colleagues—or worse, general apathy— 


could make the defense of intellectual freedom 


become quite unfashionable. : 

Mary Louise Turner’s letter on “responsible 
censorship,” which appeared with Mr. Hodgin’s 
letter, justifies my claim that some organized 
form of defense is needed if intellectual free- 
dom isto be maintained. It is more respon- 
sible, according to Miss Turner, to arrest or 
fire those who believe in intellectual freedom 
than to permit -communication which does not 
utilize “standard English"' (borrowing from a 
letter by John.C. Merrill which Miss Turner 
quotes) and tries to “shock by playing on the 
edges of pornography and poor taste.” I wonder 
if I could perhaps shock Miss Turner or Mr. 
Merrill with a lewd suggestion (using non- 
standard English, of course) which would trau- 
matize them more than the shock of being put 
behind bars or losing one's livelihood? I find 
Miss 'TPurner's presumption that repression is 
necessary to maintain “legitimate” freedom 


obscene. .Her claim of “caring for people" by : 


the imposition of her bland “broad” choice of 
materials is ludierous in the extreme.. 

Perhaps i in the end it. will be the letters from 
the Miss Turners of our profession which will 
finally make the rest of us aware of.the need 
to protect ourselves. The fact that the member- 
ship saw fit to pass my motion to establish the 
needed machinery through ALA (which was 
not accepted so joyfully by Council) indicates 
that.the awareness exists. at certain levels at 
least. The newly-announced defense fund of 
the Intellectual Freedom Committee, which is 
to be financed through voluntary contributions, 
is a tiny step in the right direction. 

The inadequacy of this step may become 
tragically obvious if the anti-intellectual. free- 


dom forces within and without the profession ` 


continue to proliferate. It is a sad fact that 
the attitudes of Miss Turner and Mr. Fetros 
do much to promote the anti-social. actions 
which have agonized so many of their colleagues 
recently. We need.not only a defense fund, but 
an organization which. would actively take up 
the task of showing the authorities that the 
gremlins the censors see dó not exist (and if 
they did exist, their destruction would. not be 
worth the cost of the stamp on the postcard 
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police, the courts, the post offieé-—and the li- 
braries—to realize that they must not partici- 


. pate in or subsidizé—or even permit to exist— 


our horrible blood sport, censorship. The cen- 
sor does not eare whether he destroys an idea 
or the person who upholds the idea, as I can 
testify. 

Mr. Fetros’ contention that the diss of 
censorship are congenital unable to confess 
that they made a mistake in the selection of 
materials, and Miss Turner's horror in finding 


. that the editors of the ALA Bulletin would 
. defend “freedom, regardless of what you are 


defending," show. that their concept of “free- 


dom" permits none of us to wander further 


than the boundaries of their own constricted 
minds. I say that the librarian must maintain 
a broad selection of materials, and that the 
only "responsible censorship" (if there is such 


`a thing) lies m the act of throwing out those 


materials which no one would ever.be inter- 
ested in seeing. Tliere is a requirement that 
we maintain both sides of. any issue: we can 
safely assume that the materials the censors 
wish to throw out are the materials on the 
other side of the issue, whether or not we like 
the materials we are defending (and I have not 
always liked everything I have had to defend— 
I. defend the censor's right to express himself). 
- I shall be supporting the fund the Intellectual 
Freedom Committee is setting up, and I hope 
we will.soon see the Association backing its 
commitment more seriously. I hope. that Mr. 


' Hodgin's “wet sponge" theory will do' us some 


service for it would be unfortunate if nothing 
more could be squeezed out of the profession-— 
contrary to the opinions of a number of other 
intellectual freedom observers, I think we lost 
an. awful lot through evaporation at the ALA 
convention, 1969. 

Postseript: Since writing this letter I have 
discovered that Mr. Hodgin himself has become 
a victim of the censors, and has lost his position 
in Martinsville. ‘I don’t. think I need comment 


` further. 


GORDON MCSHEAN 
Head Librarian 

: Dundee Township Library 
Dundee, Illinois 


` 


Throwing .in the Sponge 


Mr. Hodgin’s pessimistic and critical letter 
(ALA. Bulletin, July~Aug., p. 889), is so emo- 
tional that the basic issues are lost. As I tried 
to indicate in my comment on Mr. Gore’s sad 
experience, Mr. Gore faced a difficult situa- 


tion: intellectual freedom vs moral commit- 
ment. The question is whose eso and whose 
commitment? E 
Mr. Hodgin might have better. utilized his 
anger by attacking Fundamentalists and citi- 
zens of the Bible Belt (phillistines all?). Any 
library director, before aċcepting appointment, 
had better determine the institution’s priorities 
and religious commitments (to say nothing of 
polities). I | 
Mr. Gore was amusing because of his naiveté 
and because, and Mr. Hodgin failed to point 
out, Mr. Gore himself feels he is alive in an 
era of "triumphant obscenity." If that is his 
view, he is on the wrong side; the defenders 
of freedom need no allies of this kind. Such 
a view is incompatible with one who feels 
Evergreen Review is a “must” for a college col- 
lection—where the college has some ‘obvious 
commitments to what it regards to be eternal 
truths. l 
I would suggest Mr. Hodgin read Mr. Gore . 
again and the letters printed in response. I 
would—but I should not. Shouldn’t we-consider 
the issues? 
As to who shall defend the.college librarian, 
it should be obvious that those with full faculty- 
status can rely on the AAUP as do all faculty. 


ALA can help by supporting, concretely, the . 


achievement of faculty. status which would 
strengthen academic freedom. But the issue of . 
free access to literature is not clear cut in many 
situations. What of the right of Baptists to 
administer their type of college? What of the 
rights:of the Amish to educate their a 
And on, and on, Mr. _Hodgin. 


HERMAN ELSTEIN 

Assistant Librarian 
Williams College 
Williamstown, Massachusetts 


Ellis. Hodgin 


Readers of the ALA Bulletin will be bor: 
ested in the following letter sent to David 
Clift, executive secretary of ALA, and may `: 
want to take similar action: 


The Philadelphia Round Table on Social Re- 


` sponsibilities has taken action in support of: 


Elis Hodgin; summarily fired from his post 
as librarian of the Martinsville, Virginia Me- 
morial Public Library on July 25th (Library 
Journal, September 1, 1969). 

With letters to the mayor, the city manager, 
and the two local newspapers of Martinsville, - 
and with money raised for his legal defense, 
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_ support a member. of the profession in.a case 
. so clearly an infringement of his professional 


.we have indicated our support for.a colleague 
ima for the profession when under attack. 


"Since Mr. Hodgin’s professional record in 


"Martinsville was, apparently of such high cali- 
ber as to win him pay. increases on the two 
„succeeding years ‘of his employment there,. the 
“second one of $1000, and to call forth the 


<. support of persons active in the community, 


as well as of ACLU, it appears that the reason 
: for his sudden dismissal was. his participation 
vas a private citizen in a legal suit to prevent 
-the local school board from instituting Bible 
^ classes that would have affected his children. 

We consider that ALA has an obligation to 


and civi) rights. To the extent that it may be 


` 'eonsidered necessary, we believe the ALA Ex- 


ecutive Board received authorization at Atlan- 


'*. tie City this past June to act now in this case. 
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. We therefore urge immediate action to show 
; national support for a beleaguered colleague. 


"ES M 
b "M 1, 


Copies of this letter will go to the ALA 


iB Bulletin and. Library Journal as a means of 
^, raising additional support for Mr. Hodgin.* 


MRS. MIRIAM CRAWFORD 

Secretary 

Philadelphia Round Table 
2 on Social Responsibilities 
; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


"Mr. H odgin has since requested that. amy 


|. funds raised for his defense go through the 


newly-created National Freedom Fund for: Li- 


ens, P.O. Bow 10174, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15232. 


HW Is To Laugh: 


Mr. Shields raises the qucetion ( September ' 
1969, p. 1057), “Do college and university li- 


brarians realize that if they get full faculty 


. status it means they will have to .serve on 
faculty committees.” Ha. It is to laugh. 


For. eight years, I served on our College 
Curriculum Committee. Every new course, each 
change in an existing course, and all deletions 
-of courses were considered by this committee. 
` As it happened, I had to do most -of the rẹ- 
search and write the majority of the reports. 
It was a rare occasion when I did not have 


` to carry home an armload of course proposals | 
to work'on at home on nights and weekends. : 


(This was, of course, in addition to my regular 
40-hour work week.) Since that time, I have 
served on the College Graduate Council and 


' this year was. elected to the College Budget 


Committee. 


I suspect that Mr. Shields is under the im- 
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Under the Tree 


pression that college and university librarians 
are looking for a free ride on some academiic 


gravy train. Such is not the case. In the Cali- . 


fornia State Colleges, for instance, librarians 


have virtually the same obligations placed on B 


them as are expected of any other member of 


_the faculty. However, their salaries and other 


perquisites are far from similar. ^ ~ 


| DONALD L. DAVISSON | 

' | Librarian ; 

f San Francisco State College 
. San Francisco, California 


( Having taken a ride-on “some academic ' 
gravy ‘train, " Mr. Shields got.off. As Mr. 


Davisson says, most college and university li- 


brarians are highly thought of as clerks by ` 


their fellow faculty members. Ed.) 


^ 


So, Stop Already! | 


In the. letters to the editor column of the 


September 1969 issue of the ALA Bulletin, 


Charles E. Dalrymple, director of Lincoln City - ` 


(Nebraska) Libraries, supposes that the five 
Carnegie library buildings in Lincoln were. the 
most given. to any oné community. On the 
contrary, there were seventeen other communi- 
ties which received money. for five or more 


' buildings, including fourteen for: Baltimore, 


fifteen for Cleveland, twenty-five for Philadel- 
phia and an astounding sixty-six for New York 
City. In total there were 1412 communities in 
the U.S. which received $41,038,850 in Carnegie 
funds for 1679 public ‘library buildings. 


GEORGE S. BOBINSKI - 
Assistant Dean 
School of Library Science 
University of Kentucky ` 
Lexington, Kentucky . ` 


LB 


I was most interested in Marilyn Cannon? S 
article “The Abuse of Books ... . and Then 
There Are Toys," in the September. issue (p. 
1053). 

Her remarks about TM qasa oas in a mag- 
azine showing books in the bathroom. brought 


to head a protest I have been moaning to make ' 


for years. 
Why doesn’t someone do deine dbout 


‘books in other magazine illustrations, particu- ` 
larly ads? The Christmas season is coming . 


up and I am willing to bet that not one picture 
of a loaded Christmas tree in ten will show a 
book as a' gift. T.V.’s, cameras, golf clubs, 


clothes, toys and what have you... ar no - 


books. 
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I don’t think libraries. object to people buying 
books as it ‘is well known that reading is a 
habit and that the more one reads the more 
one wants. As a writer of children's books I 
am well aware that libraries: are a writer's 
best friend and. it seems to me that it would 
-help if libraries could give a small: ‘shove to 
the idea of making .people book conscious 
through visual means such as pictures of living 
Yooms or home libraries with books. 


The appalling sentence from “a metropolitan 


‘newspaper” reflects the attitude of far too 


many people that mechanical tangibles | can - 


build character whereas books do not. 


CHRISTINE GORAN 
Lookout Mt., Tennessee 


New Membership Rate 


. In agreeing with the principles of, desiring 
a full membership vote.on increasing ALA dues 
; and having a larger percentage of professional 
-. librarians, as members. of ALA (letter from 
Junius H. Morris,. ALA Bulletin, July-Aug. 
1969, p..893), I have an additional MügEesuon 
for ALA budget management. 

Would it be possible to have a type of mem- 
bership which would include no publications? 
Those members who are in medium ‘sized li- 
brariés which are institutional members have 
an opportunity to read the library copy of the 
ALA publications and thereby rarely neéd.a 
. personal copy. This membership would be at 
.a reduced rate; ALA would reduce budget ex- 
pense by not printing copies of publications 
which are rarely used to full advantage. 

The.idea of having more members at the old 
rate (which even then was high) rather than 
a reduced number (the more affluent who vote 
at conventions) appeals to me as being more 
democratic and more meaningful to those who 
want to be, or to stay, involved with the ac- 
tivities of ALA. 


MRS. MARGUERITE F. FOGLEMAN 
Associate Librarian 
Augusta College 

Augusta, Georgia 


Moon Flower 


1 am puzzled.by Eric Moon's PM letter 
_ concerning the Loujon Press. (Sept. 1969, p. 
1050). You can’t fault a man for tooting his 
company's horn and we all know that LJ is, 
at least in part, a reviewing medium (which 
ALA Bulletin is dd and therefore committed 
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by. choice to reviewing. And we are glad that ; 


they are on the ball. 
However, the question still remains —why the - 
nasty tone of Mr. Moon’s letter? Is it really 


out of line that Mr. Shields has not read every, 
hne of every LJ with a magnifying glass?— 


after all, LJ does not, by its great beauty, beg 
to be read. ` 

If someone says io you “My god, I’ve jun 
seen the most beautiful flower," what kind of 
person would sourly reply, "Humph, I noticed ` 


them years ago." Somehow. misses the point. .: ` = ; 


And as for following “the lead of the LJ edi- . 
tors," let's hope that Mr. Shields has a mind 


and purpose of his own and doesn't need to 


follow anybody's lead. 


JO ANN. KREJSTA ` 
Head, Adult Services 


` 
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State Library and Archives E 


Extension Service 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Unite! 
Galloway and the California State College: 


librarians (“The Quiet. Revolution," ALA, Bul-, .. 


letin, October 1969) have earned the respect of ` -" 


aeademie librarians throughout the nation. 
They deserve the support of all librarians and 
the Ameriean Library Association. 


The courageous step to assume responsible , 
leadership. in a crisis period can only be ap- ' 


plauded. The entire profession will benefit from 
this action. | 

As a former CSC Hbrarian (Fresno State 
College, 1964-1968), I envy their prospect of |. 
satisfaetion 
Since joining them is an impossibility,.I wish 
them every success. (One ean be happy in other 


in professional ` authentication. `. 


places than California.) CSC librarians, unite. . : 


You have nothing to lose but your integrity. 


DONALD G. DAVIS, JR. 
Doctoral Student, L.S. 


University of Illinois . 


Urbana, Illinois 


Relevance, Hell! 


In his inaugural remarks President Dix says ` 


ALA “could be ‘politicized’ as the current ex- 


. pression puts it, speaking out directly against 


various evils that afflict our society, whether |. 


related to libraries or not.” The rest of his 


address is an example of this. 


Most of the business of ALA appears to be. 
geared to “politicizing” the organization, judg- ' 
, ing from reading the various professional.jour- 
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. nals. Attacks on ABM, MIRV, Vietnam, and 


President Nixon appear to be the purpose of 
"those assembled at the ALA convention. 

Dr. Linden in his remarks stated that “the 
‘most common characteristic (of librarians) is 
introspection, accepting the status quo, and 
narcissism.” I plead guilty to the first, the 


' . second I prefer to turn back the clock, and as. 


to the third I will leave to my psychiatrist to 
judge. He also said that those of us over thirty 
were “too passive, too accepting, too receptive, 
and ‘therefore develop. ready doubt about the 
ideas that we espouse.” 

I for one have no doubt about the ‘ache I es- 
pouse, and therefore will cease to belong to ALA, 
after this year (marking my tenth anniversary 
of. membership). As a- conservative, I cannot 


. support an organization set upon becoming part 


of the Liberal Establishment. I will not, how- 
ever, join the Conservative Library Association, 
as I believe that in the profession a librarian 
*should be without politics, religion, or morals." 

Perhaps, as Dr. Linden states my love for 
words (in my ease Victorian authors, the Book 
of Common Prayer, 1928 ed, and Wm. F. 
Buckley, Jr.), I am in a state of unreality; 
and besides being married and quite satisfied 


with monogamy, I may live in small dimensions, , 


but I doubt it. As to timid ambitions and 
-aspirations, perhaps I’ don’t want to be an 
administrator—but I do want to be one hell 
of a reference librarian. Had I wanted to take 


. up administration, I would have taken business 


administration, like my brother. 

. The dues schedule is not what I am protest- 
ing, although it was passed in an autocratic 
way. It is the gearing of ALA, like so many 
societies churches, ete. to a policy of “rele- 
vance.” To which I say-~Relevance, Hell! I 
am a Renaissance man quite content to live in 
a Victorian world of books with the technical 
marvels of the 20th Century. 


STANLEY C. WYLLIE, JR 
Dayton, Ohio 


A Siow Sloop to Martinsville 


Have been following the alarming, albeit far 
too long delayed, announcement from Martins- 
ville concerning the dismissal of Ellis Hodgin. 
(ALA Bulletin, Sept., p. 1061.) (Isn't it pos- 
sible for somebody, somewhere to crank out 
even a mimeo sheet so hot news like this could 
be distributed the week it happens?) 

There is much talk and some healthy action 
about a foundation of some sort to provide 
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legal and personal support for besieged librari- 


ans. Great. But there is one more small action 
that could be taken, just a little something, the 
burden of which would fall on each member of 
the profession personally; simply boycott the 
Martinsville (Virginia) Public Library. Make 
it impossible for the offending hiring agency to 
find an employable professional librarian. 

Lest we hesitate because of the possibility of 


leaving that good library adrift. for an inde- 


terminate time, :hearken to these words: Mar- 
tinsville was without a librarian for three years 
pre-Hodgin, so “drifting” would be nothing 
new; Hodgin left behind a number of well pro- 
grammed projects, which will sail smoothly 
without him; if a librarian were to.be hired 


to replace him and he wins his pending court 


case for reinstatement, the new man would be 
in an unenviable position; and finally, this is 
the type of sanction or boycott which while 
easily enacted might have definite effect both 
as protest and warning. 


I for one have no intention of seeking the ` 
job—or accepting it if asked. In the first place 


. , and in the second place my sloop don’t 


' sail so good without water. 


RICHARD B. MOSES 
Regional Coordinator 


Northern Interrelated Library | 


System’ 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 
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Crime and Life 


In “Commentary” (July-August, p. 892), C. 
Summer Spaulding replied to Sanford Berman’s 
criticism of the adjectival subject headings 
NEGRO CRIMINALS and JEWISH CRIMI- 
NALS by stating that the adjectival forms 
were created to deal with books about. the 
criminal elements of groups that éannot be 


expressed in geographical terms. Negroes and. 


Jews however do live somewhere; all Negroes 
may not live and commit crimes only in- an 
African nation, all Jews may not live and com- 
mit crimes only in Israel, but all Italians and 
all Irishmen do not live and commit crimes only 
in their respective countries either. If a work 
on Italian or Irish criminals in the U. S.-is 
adequately described by CRIME AND .CRIMI- 
NALS—U. S., then a work on Negro or Jewish 
criminals in the U. S. should be adequately 


described by the same heading. If the subject ` 


heading does not adequately describe the second 
work, it does not adequately describe the first 
(which may well be the case). I wish the 
author of the List of Subject Headings had 
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thought the problem through more thoroughly; 

the adjectival and geographically sub-divided 
headings are not equivalent: they do not pro- 
ace the same type of material to the user. 


JOAN K. MARSHALL 

Cataloger 

Brooklyn College Library 
Ds Brooklyn, New York 


| Criminal:Green Men 
: May. Ixpoint out what seems to me the illogi- 
-cality :of£:Mr. Spaulding's supposed refutation 


: {in -the July-August issue) of Mr. Berman’s 
eritieism of NEGRO; CRIMINALS and JEW- : 


ISH CRIMINALS as Library of Congress sub- 
ject headings? Use of these implies race and 
only the use of ITALIAN CRIMINALS,IRISH 
‘CRIMINALS, etc. as subject headings could 
' be considered comparable. CRIME AND CRIM- 
INALS with geographie sub-headings means 
something quite different and can encompass 
Jews, Negroes, Italians, Dutch, or little green 
men from Mars. 
| | NANCY TOY 
Library Director | 
Abington Library Society 
‘Jenkintown, Pa: 


‘Facts and Faces 

While reviewing some of the EE 
which I had brought back from the Atlantic 
"City Conference this summer, I noticed a-rather 
interesting fact which I think worth calling to 
'your attention, and to the atterition of all ALA 
-members. Aecording to *Facts and Faces; the 


_ALA Council in 1969," there are a total of 219. 


. voting. members of the ALA Council in 1969. 


,Of these 219, if. photographs and personal - 


knowledge are any guide, there is a grand total 
of 5 who are black. This would compare, for 
Nn with 9 black members of the 435- 
member United States House of Representa- 
tives. ' I 


‘I certainly do undi believe that race, creed, 
^ or any other criteria except those stated in our 


constitution and bylaws should determine mem- 
bership in the ALA Council, but I still wonder 
"why there.are so few members of one particu- 
. lar race in the ALA Council. I am sure that 
a.elose analysis would reveal racial discrimina- 
tion of one sort or another in other groups, as 
well. Perhaps future issues of “Facts and 
Faces" will reflect à somewhat better represen- 
- tation of American racial minority groups. 

, I do not believe the distorten racial represen- 
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: tation is deliberate or conscious—but I thought 


it worth’ reporting the facts as I saw them. . 
ELI M. OBOLER 
University Librarian 
Idaho State University 
Pocatello, Idaho 


Continue Striving! 
As the President of the Vigo County Board 


of Library Trustees at the time of the unfor-. 


tunate fiasco, so excellently described in your 
July-August issue, thank you for "telling. it: 
like it was." 

The Board, Mr. Edward Howard, our Direc- 
tor of Libraries, and the whole community 


worked efficiently and effectively, we thought, I 
to do a much needed task. Unfortunately our 
enthusiasm and what we were certain was a. 


movement of empathy were rejected. : 
Definitely your picture of a conscientious, 
energetic, dynamic man, Edward N. Howard, 
is correct. Hopefully he and others who are 
desirous of doing something for all of us who 
need and can conveniently use the multiplieity ' 
of aids that libraries only can give will. be 
provided continued impetus by your words. 
We must continue our striving!!! 


I WILLIAM G, KESSEL 

| l Board Member 

; ' Vigo County Library Board 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 


The Raunchy and ‘the Rustic 


Concerning the black rejection of a railcar `. 


branch in Terre Haute (July-August, p. 981),. 
wouldn't a good way of demonstráting that (a 


‘paternalistic offering of a castoff was not the 
intent)' bé to transfer the car to a white area 


as a children’s branch? | 


If the car is not now used in another area 


for white children I, as well as others, must 


. assume that while a castoff is good enough for 
. the blacks it is not good enough for others. 


The library should, I think, accept the chal- 
lenge. and continue its plans to use the car to: 
create a unique branch. What seemed makeshift 
to children of poverty might seem rustic and. 


exciting to children of affluence. Perhaps the ` 


library’s only fault was in assuming that what 
would excite a middle class child would seem 


| exciting to all young people. 


J. MC REE ELROD 


Head of the Catalogue Division- 


University of British Columbia 
Vancouver, Canada 
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“Deadly Sins” 

Thank you for Alice Wittig’s excellent visual 
rendering of the “deadly sins” I’ve been dis- 
“cussing at library meetings this past year. I 
certainly enjoyed her drawings and trust others 


ES will too. 


ROGER H. MC DONOUGH 
Immediate Past President 
American Library Association 


š Viva Trejo! 
' After reading over Dr. Trejo’ s article, “Li- 


i as Needs for the Spanish Speaking,” it 
seemed appropriate to both compliment the : 


` author and comment on the piece. Everything 


` . that Dr. Trejo writes about the failure of li- 


braries to adequately serve the library needs 
`of the Spanish speaking is true. However, I 
am somewhat surprised that a powerful and 
important movement was not noted or included 
in this piece. Also, Dr. Trejo's solutions for 
- this problem . are excellent as far as they go, 
but appear to offer only more of the same 
library- fare. 

Addressing myself first to the movement 
&mong the Spanish speaking, I find the most 
- articulate, aggressive, and militant group 
emerging to be the “Chicanos,” and especially 
the young. At Western high schools, colleges, 
and.universities, these young’ Chicanos, as they 
proudly call themselves, have been responsible 
for establishing Mexican-American study and 
‘research programs to not only better under- 
stand themselves, but also to provide Anglos 
with an equal opportunity. There are signifi- 
cant indicators that Chicano students are mak- 
ing an impact on school and academic libraries. 
Public and special libraries even now are be- 
ginning to see the handwriting on the wall as 
this group begins to focus on them. l 

Concerning library service to Mexican-Amer- 
icans, Dr. Trejo tells us that new facilities, 
more relevant materials, and more responsive 
library staffs are needed. However, he is still 
` advocating the traditional role of libraries and 
librarians waiting for patrons to come to them. 
Rather, librarians should reach out to these 
people, and abandon the confines of the library. 
To adequately serve the needs of Mexican- 
Americans, librarians must be willing to ven- 
ture into the community, communicate with, 
listen to, inform, and educate these people 
about libraries and what they do and can offer. 
Furthermore, librarians must preach and prac- 
tice the principle of participatory democracy 


and community control of.libraries. In essence, 


; 
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Mexican-Americans should be a part of the 
library system, not apart from it. 

Dr. Trejo has given us an excellent begin- 
ning. Viva Trejo y Viva la Raza. How about 
it, librarians, are we willing to relate? 


ROBERT P. HARO 
Lecturer & Librarian 


University of Maryland . 


College Park, Maryland 
Endorse Platform 

I speak as a candidate for Council in the 
coming American Library Association elections. 

I heartily endorse all of the four points made 
in “Librarians for 321.8.” (See October p. 1217.) 

This statement seems reasonable and appro- 
priate—to say nothing of being long overdue. 

I would be happy to state my endorsement of 
“Librarians for 321.8” publicly and in print. 

I think it is particularly appropriate for 
candidates.to run on platforms and for library 
publications to publish the votes of Councilors. 

~ NORMAN E. TANIS 
. College. Librarian 
` San Fernando Valley State College 
Northridge, California 


Nobody Here, But Us Chickens! 


The chickens seem to be coming home to 


roost. The Heads of Units Group, you report : 


(ALA Bulletin October 1969, p. 1208), asks 
the Executive Board several questions hinging 
on the meaning of “standards.” 

Some of us have been warning for years that 


until “standards” means with us what it fre-. 


quently means elsewhere, requirements backed 

by sanctions, we are playing childhood games. 
We Jourdains have been talking prose all 

our lives, but we had better improve this part 


of it in a hurry. 


SIDNEY L. JACKSON ` 

Professor 

Department of Library Science 
Kent State University 

Kent, Ohio 


Academic Salary Statistics 
and “Other” Librarians 
(We asked Betty-Carol Sellen if she would 


comment on the need for statistics in the aca- — 


demic library status area. She responded as 
follows, Ed.) 


. One needs to know the salary steps for li- 


brarians within a rank, whether or.not the 


Steps and the ranki are identical’ to those of 
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other members of the faculty, and whether or 
not the librarians, in fact, are classified as 
members of the faculty. 

In line with this, it is necessary to know the 
criteria for appointment, tenure and promotion. 

I believe that “other” librarians really don’t 
‘understand why ACRL wants the standards 
it proposed. First of all, any other considera- 
tions aside, because of the way academic com- 
munities are structured, without full and equal 
faculty status, librarians and librarianship suf- 


fer. And, except for very wealthy institutions, 


so do library collections and services. Secondly, 
academic librarians are expected to contribute 
to scholarly and professional activities more 
than are othér librarians. 

In the gathering of statistics to gain pro- 
fessional support for the desired ACRL aea- 
demie status statement, I believe we ids to 
know: 

1. How much do you earn, in how many 
Steps? 

2. How do you move icon one step to an- 





other? 

8. How are you promoted from one rank to 
another? What are the official requirements? 

4. How does the above compare to other aca- 
demic personnel in your institution? 

5. As a librarian, do you receive tenure? Are 
the requirements for tenure the same as for 
other members of the faculty? 

6. How many hours per week do you work? 

7. Is your vacation equivalent to the rest of 
the faculty? - 

8. Are you eligible for sabbatical leave? 

9. What is the ratio of clerical/professional 
staff in your library? 

10. What are the criteria for original ap- 
pointment and promotion in your institution? 


BETTY-CAROL SELLEN 

President 

The Library Association of the 
City University of New York 

Brooklyn College Library 

Brooklyn, New York [] 
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How You Can Solve e Any Library Bookstack Problem 


Use Wilson' s | 
PROFESSIONAL Line 
Functional 


BOOKSTACKS 


They are.. À 


m strong, sturdy 
ú welded frame, unit construction 

m flexible to architectural layouts 

m designed to withstand 40 Ibs. per 
sq. ft. | 

simple to install - 

offered in a variety of decorator's 
colors 











For more information send for catalog 
No. 62 or call us direct-617 683-2403 
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8. Two sensing screens 
B. A compact control panel (under the desk) 
C. An electronically protected book 


d. A locking turnstile, a quiet alarm or light to alert the 
staff when a concealed book is carried between the 
screens 


CHECKPOINT is: 
The best protection against unauthorized removals. 


With silent, dignified control CHECKPOINT will free your 
librarian from being a part-time policewoman. Free her 
from embarrassing confrontations and suspicions. 


Free her from the time consuming tasks of searching for, 
reordering, recataloging and reshelving lost books. 


She will welcome it. And your patrons will enjoy much im- 
proved service. 


They did at the 53,000 volume Frankford Branch of the Free 
Library of Philadelphia where CHECKPOINT 

[I Reduced losses by 87% in a controlled test 

W Ensured the availability of valuable books 

W Eased the flow of exit traffic, and 


| Paid for itself in 21 months and now generates over 
$4,000 each year for further enrichment of the collection. 


The CHECKPOINT secret is electronically treated endpaper, 
hookplates and bookpockets permanently adhered to the 
inside of books, Completely harmless, this material requires 
no extra steps in circulation procedures (activating and 
de-activating). It is impossible to shield and is instantly 
detectable by the sensing equipment even if the book is 
under a coat or in a briefcase or handbag. 


We wiil arrange for you to visit a-CHECKPOINT System, 
now installed in academic and public libraries throughout 
the country. 


We will do a study to determine the financial feasibility of 
installing a CHECKPOINT System in your library. 
There is no cost or obligation. 


Piease call or write 
S Barrington, New Jersey 08007 


(609) 547-1110 


a member company of Logistics Industries Corporation 
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The Last Corner 


We are entering the 70th year of this war cen- 
tury with an ever deepening pessimism in the 
ability of our species to curb its passion for 
sadistic dismemberment, disembowelment, and 
disenfranchisement of our kind with attendant 
abandon that pollutes all it touches. All of us 
indulge ourselves in this righteous cynicism 
with much of the furor that typified the moral 
and political orators in the age of golden opti- 
mism that preceded the 20th century. 

Remnants of that auditorium optimism would 
say that the mere collection of a record of the 
passions of man will lead to a mending of the 
ways and provide the collectors with a ticket to 
nirvana. To hope that the institution now called 
library can be mounted into a vehicle that will 
carry man to his salvation is. elegant and sur- 
realistic aggrandizement. To plead that libraries 
be given the time and money so we can harness 
the cold and calculating technology to free our 
library selves so we may reach out is a thought- 
less optimism and ignorant of the heartless and 
dispassionate uses to which man places his 
mechanics. 

Here we are then, pessimistic and doom- 
struck, rattling around in the dusty remnants 
of man’s records stacked endlessly in memory 
of was and could be. We withdraw and cringe 
from the realities of blood in the mouth, the 
rot of defoliated vegetation, the trash of our 
technology, and the stench of our waste. We 
condition our air. We sanitize our nutrients. 
We build walls behind our eyes reinforced with 
the smug mortar of udvertiser’s song. We re- 
frigerate oui hearts with moral registrations 
‘of “G” for general. The stacks are not our 
playground; they have become our tomb. 

We approach the catatonic with an avidness 
‘once held for the living. We can turn off the 
static with chemical filters dissolving in our 
lymph nodes. We feed our oral and tactile hun- 
gers with preparations programmed to keep 
the fat from our bodies while we cluck at the 
child whose churning needs are satiable with 
leaded paint from the wall. l 

We see the present with a elarity once re- 

served for soothsayers. That ability feeds our 
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despair and makes fools of us all. We bellow 
“relevance” to those who believe Hitler had the 
answer. We plead “relate” to those who cheered 
the release of the firing pin on the Kings and 
the Kennedys. We snicker “youth” at a genera- 
tion that never had one. We slogan “freedom” 
at people who never had some. We shout 
“change” when we mean “morality.” We insist 
“democracy” when we mean “notice me.” And 
we drop-out because no one will listen. 

The decade coming belongs to the newly ar- 
riving librarians. They are already inheriting 
the last corner where humanity can reign for 
a few moments through the understanding of 
the custodian and the seeker. It is a fragile 
inheritance weighted with much that is gross. 
Defend it, you optimistic ones!—-GRS. 

E * * 


NOTE: This is the last issue of the ALA 
Bulletin. Volume 68 is complete with this issue. 
Beginning in January 1970 a new periodical, 
American Libraries, will appear as Volume 1, 
Number 1. It will be published 11 times a year 
and will be available to all members of ALA. 
Subscriptions will continue to be available 
through membership only. For membership 
information, contact the Membership Promo- 
tion Office, 50 E. Huron St, Chicago, Illinois 
60611. D 


Chiang’s New Model . . . Price $54.50 


CATALOG CARD DUPLICATOR 


- Important improvements -achieved from wide ex- 
perience, assure to produce high quality catalog 
cards, with enlarged space good also for printing 

post-card, book card, book pocket, address, etc. 


Plus new features in stencil and new ink 
to dry in 10 minutes. 

Patented * Performance Guaranteed ° 
Order “On Approval" Invited 
Order now directly from the Inventor: 
Chiang Small Duplicators 
53100 Juniper Road 
South Bend, indiana 46637 
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At last. 


A master index | 


to the contents of Congressional publications. 


Now you can find what you are lookine for in. 
| Congressional hearings 
| m Committee prints 
| - House and Senate reports 
and other vital ene documents. 


i 
+ 


Here is a complete information retrieval yum called the Congressional Information 
Service/Index, that will give you command over the entire range of Congressional pub- 
lishing—almost 400,000 pages of essential material a year. This prompt and detailed 
service is so thorough that it summarizes the testimony of each witness at every hearing 
—and so well-organized. and. indexed that users can find the precise information they 
need within minutes. 


h | | TS For the first time ` 


librarians can have complete bibliographic control over the documents in their Congres- 
sional collections 


legislative specialists can be sure that they have complete knowledge of Congressional 
publications in their fields of interest, including the activities of committees that they do 
not ordinarily follow 


researchers can quickly and conveniently go to sources with the aid of a morsus ad 
to-use abstracting and indexing service 


all users of Congressional documents can have a single source of prompt supply for - 
microfiche and “hard” copies of the documents they need to acquire 


How this monthly service works 


f 


The CIS/Index initially takes the form of a monthly loose- leaf publication averaging 100 to 150 | 
pages. Each issue abstracts and indexes almost every document issued by the U. S. Congress during 
the previous month (except for the Congressional Record, which has its own index). Documents 
are collected daily from the issuing offices and analyzed by highly-trained professional indexers. 
This: information is then processed and set in type by computer for rapid publication. The indexes 
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and cross-indexes are cumulated quarterly. The entire data bank is cumulated annually in a set of 
clothbound volumes. - E 


The sophisticated information-processing techniques used by the CIS/Index were developed with 
the aid of Herner & Company, a world-renowned firm of information systems specialists. The 
monthly operation of the service is under the watchful eye of a distinguished Editorial Advisory 
Board which includes many of the most ind respected authorities in the field of government 
documents. 


Editorial adno Board 


George L. Aguirre, Standard Oil Company (N J.) William D. Murphy, Kirkland, Ellis, Hodson, 
Library Service ` Chaffetz & Masters 
Joyce Ball, Univ. of Nevada Library Joseph A. Rosenthal, New Y ork Public Library 
Lionel Coen, New Tork Law Institut J James Rothenberger, Yale University Library 
T. S. Ellenberger, Coving (cn ee Burns ; Thomas S. Shaw, Louisiana State University | 
Paul Greenfeder, N. Y. Times Reference Library Lib School 
Richard D. Hupman, U. S. Senate Library sida ula bias e 
J. Myron Jacobstein, Stanford University f Lillian Tudiver, Brooklyn Public Library 
Law Library Herbert S. White, Leasco Systems 


Roy M. Mersky, Univ. of Texas Law Library | and Research Corporation 


The ClS/Index acts as a complete cataloging system. All documents are annotated, abstracted, and / 
extensively cross-referenced. The main index offers access to all data according to: 


subject discussed affiliation of witness or author 
name of hearing witness name of subcommittee 
name of author (corporate or individual) popular name of law, report, bill, etc. 


Additional indexes offer cross-references to bill number, public law number, report number and 
document number. There is also an index to the names of committee and subcommittee chairmen. 


In addition — a complete microcopy service. Many Congressional publications are produced in such 
small editions that even with prompt notice of their existence they cannot be obtained. CIS/Index 
microfilms all the documents it reports on and offers subscribers fiche or "hard" photocopies of any 
or all at economical prices. If desired, the service can provide automatic shipment of all materials 
issued by a particular subcommittee or group of committees. Prompt service is also offered for 
copies of individual documents on a demand basis. - 


A convenient format, The page size of the CIS/Index is 8% x 11. Monthly issues are hole-punched 
for convenient storage and use, and’a sturdy set of binders has been designed to hold a year's 
issues. Each year the service cumulates both the abstracts and the indexes in two clothbound vol- 
umes. These permanent editions, ordinarily priced at $160 the set, are offered to subscribers at $80. 


A reasonable price. ClS/Index has been priced on a "service basis." The sliding scale ranges from 
$320 a year to as little as $80 per year and makes special provision for libraries that need more 
than one copy of each issue for branch or departmental use, For further information and order 
form write or telephone collect. 


Congressional Information Service / INDEX 
TO PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES CONGRESS 
500 MONTGOMERY BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 20014 301-654-8595 


u 





Note: The first issue of CIS/Index, covering documents issued between January 1-31, will appear in February 1970. 
Because we are eager to establish our basic list of subscribers before then, we are offering heavy duty binders (specially 
designed for repeated reference handling of the monthly issues; to be priced at $18 the set) free to those who enter 
subscriptions before the end of the current year. Please write promptly to take advantage of this offer.. 








-memo to members 





“The. Board optei the following. statement at its 1969 fall ee on pro- 
test activities: 


ET E Board of the kusaq sh Dibraty Association supports the 
` right of all library employees as individuals to express their opinions 
freely on pertinent. eee concerning their social responsibilities. 


The Basrd is cognizant. P the concern of some members of ATA DOE the 
continuing war in Vietnam and their wish. to participate in DIOSES Beo 
. ,.  Wities related to the war as part of their social concern. 
PE The Board Hieretare recommends . that members of library mm who may 
. :., Wish to participate in protest activities to express their concern on a 

social issues be allowed to do so, without prejudice, under regular or. uM 
` special leave policies of the libraries affected. The Board urges, 

however, that normal library services not be jeopardized. | 
. The Board referred to Council for action at.the 1970 Midwinter Meeting the 
EEESSERE actions taken by the Membership at Atlantic City: 


1) The Pobcumondacdon that’ an E E be duckuded with the official 'à 
^" ballot for Councilors and officers. of. ALA which would contain a 
short statement of the candidates professional concerns, 


. 2) The rocomnéó da cdm that a’ complete report of the votes cast for can- : 
"  '  didates be Fih in’ American Libraries; 


3) The saconmandstiuR that roll call votes of Council be reported in 
^ American Libraries; I 


1 


4) ‘The recommendation’ on library education. 


The incorporation of the Freedom to Read Foundation was authorized by the’ 


, Executive Board, and papers for incorporation will now be filed. The : 
^. .,' Foundation will support freedom of speech and freedom of the press and 
i l library involvement in the defense of those freedoms through legal 
- counsel and support to libraries and librarians suffering injustices by 
^' reason of their defense of these freedoms. The Board also began the 
naming of trustees to serve until elections are held in 1970. It is ex- 
pected that the interim trustees. will meet at or before the 1970 Mid- 
2M winter Meeting. -Contributions, made payable to the Freedom to Read 
gU A Foundation, are now being received by the Office for Intellectual Free- 
EM dom at 50 E. Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois: 60611. 


Four new ussftious würe approved by the Board: Two of chase including a 


professional assistant, are for the Office, for Intellectual Freedom. 
Two, including a personnel assistant, are for the Library Administration 
Division Office." TD 
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During. its , 1969 Fall Meeting th Board grt ete a research project NES 
the American Library Trustee Association to determine public. library 
trustee: training needs based on the role of the trustee. The Executive 
Director was authorized to seek funds. The Public Library Association 
was authorized to determine how application for funds would be made for 

1 the ud "Measurement of ld Sree of pene Library Service. ' 


A Draft Saa of policy on library education and manpower, prepared by- 


the ALA Office for Library Education, will be presented to the boards’ 
of the Library. Administration Division and the Library Education Divi- 
sion for consideration at the 1970 Midwinter Meeting. The statement 
will be published in the March issue of American Libraries for commen- - 
tary from the Membership before presentation to the Executive Board at 
its 1970 Spring Meeting. It is expected that the Statement will. go to 
‘Council for its consideration at the 1970 Detroit Annual Conference. 
The -ALA Council will meet during the 1970 Midwinter Meeting on Tuesday, 

January 20, from 10:00.a.m. to 1:00 p.m. Wednesday, January 21, from 
2:00 to 4: 00 p.m. and on diii January 23, from 10:00. a.m. to 1: 00. 
p.m. ` 


The 1970 Spring Meeting of the AERE N: SED Board has Been set for the week 
beginning Monday, April 27. 


ry 


n 


In response tó. various inquiries which have been mw from candidates, ~ 


the Executive Board during its meeting on November 12-14, instructed me. 
to.notify all candidates that the communication you received recently 
from the Action Council of the ALA Round Table on Social Responsibili- 
ties of Libraries asking your views on some of its concerns is not an 


aa ú 
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official ALA request. The procedure has not yet been REDEoyed by Council. e 


The Midwinter Meeting President's. Program a meeting open to all tada 


the conference is scheduled for 8:30 p.m., Wednesday, January 21, and 
will invite floor discussion of the Interim Report of the Activities 
Committee on New Directions for ALA. Members in the area may wish to  . 
‘take advantage of the one day registration fee of $2.00 and participate 
in the Serene 


~ 


| David H. Clift 
dg | S | T Executive Director 


e 


November 19, 1969 
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ALA Conferences: Detroit, June 28-July 4, 1970; Dallas, June 20-26, 1971. Midwinter ` 


Meetings: Chicago, J anuary 19-24, 1970; Los: i January 18-28, 1971. 
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Ask for the new 
Johnson Reprint 
Catalogue 


--and well 
send it to you 
. nine times. 
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Six times a year, we follow-up our three cat- 
alogues with an informative newsletter that 8 also 
a complete updating supplement. | 

Why? : 

Well, within the months between catalogues, I 
we republish hundreds.of new titles. One of them 
might just be the one you're looking for—and we 
wouldn't want to keep you waiting. The newsletter 
is free and is issued bi-monthly. It includes a | 
cumulative, since- January" list and —a new fea- E od 
ture—an article about one of the many scholars 
and bookmen who serve as our consulting editors. 

There's news about the book world, JRC, 
and comments on our new listings, too. To make 
sure that the Newsletters are always at your finger- 
tips, we provide a durable, shelf-size folder with 
every subscription. 

To subscribe, just write us. (And if you don't 
havea JRC Catalogue to update — just ask for it.) 


m 


COSCNTAITONCSCOPA Y vt roh M e ome =s 


uH 


CORPORATION 





d 11 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10003 


. — . Please enter my name on your Newsletter mailing list. 


— . Please send me your latest Periodicals and Reference 
Works Catalogue. 


——. Please send me your latest Books and Series Cata- 
logue. 


Nam 
Affillation 





Address 





me —. A ANN 


State 








Zip 
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intellectual freedom 


The Evergreen Tempest: Eye of a Storm 


by. Everett T. Moore 
MUN Univ. of uidi Los Angeles 


f "The Los Angeles City Board of Library Com- 

missioners stirred up a tempest last August 
when it decided to remove all issues of the 
Evergreen Review from unrestricted shelves to 
a location in which unauthorized young people 
would not have access to it. Of course, the 
protection of young people from the magazine 
was not the sole concern. Evergreen itself was 
to be protected from thievery or mutilation. 
The removal was to be for three months—long 
enough, the Board members hoped, for pas- 
sions to cool over the question. of Ewvergreen's 
propriety in the library at all. 

The situation began in the West Valley Re- 
gional Branch of the Los Angeles Publie Li- 
brary when Donald D. Lorenzen, a freshman 
on the City Council, passed on to the city li- 
brarian a protest from an angry housewife in 
his district who had discovered “a real dirty 
story” in the June 1969 issue. She had had a 
headache for two days, she said, as a result of 
reading the story entitled “The Offending Par- 
ty," by John Shulz. Councilman Lorenzen took 
the adviee of his field deputy that the magazine 
should be removed from the shelves of the city 
libraries. He had not had time to read more 
than parts of the story. His deputy, however, 
had read it and found it so vile he. did not want 
anyone else to read it, not. even Lorenzen. 

City Librarian Harold Hamill advised the 
Board that the Evergreen Review was a long- 
established literary magazine and recommended 
that “we stand on the Library Bill of Rights 
adopted. [by the Library Commission] in 1964 
and give this no further consideration.” But 
` three of the five Board members, saying that 
they were unfamiliar with the magazine, wanted 
more time to read it. Action was therefore 
postponed for a week. 

The Los Angeles Times took a strong edi 
torial stand at this point, reminding the Li- 
brary Commissioners that the Board . had 
adopted ALA's Library Bill of Rights in 1964 
and chiding them for not standing firmly by 
` those principles. Borrowing the language of 
the Freedom to Read Statement, the Times de- 
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clared that “once again.this community’s free- 
dom to read is under attack." 

Mayor to control library 

. The Times took this opportunity to imak 
on the dangers of even further encroachment 
on the Publie Library’s freedom to select read- 
ing matter if a proposed City Charter revision 
were to bring the Library administration di- 
rectly under control of the Mayor and the City 
Council. Such a move, the Times thought, 
would destroy the present system of non-politi- 
cal control by commission. This demonstration 
of weakness by the Commissioners in the face 
of attempted censorship would unfortunately 
affect their position on the proposed revisions 


which would assign the Board only an Miagvisory 


role. 

The Board's decision was a severe shock to 
librarians in the city system. 'The City Li- 
brarian had recommended the matter should 
not be further pursued. The conservative, 
though at present remarkably enlightened 
Times had urged the Board and the city’s li- 
brarians to “stand fast” and not bend to cen- 
sorship. But the Board would have to see for 
itself. They decided to study possible “guide- 
lines” for future selection of magazines. 

The Board’s Vice-president, Dr. Albert S. 
Raubenheimer, said that the Commission had 
always “had faith in our staff in the task to 
select materials. I’m sure we will have faith 
in the future . . . but it is proper for us to 
look at this also. The AFL-CIO Librarians 
Guild of the Publie Library presented a peti- 
tion to the Commissioners with 234 signatures, 
asking them’to reconsider their action. Presen- 
tation of the. petition was made by  Eddis 
Martancik, Adult Branch book coordinator. She 
said that the petition represented two-thirds of 
the professional library staff and asked the 
Commission “to reaffirm its belief in the com- 
petence of the staff ... With formal education, 
training, and experience we are more able to 
select books than anyone else.” 

Librarians Guild members were outspoken 
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l ?o and artlcilgbe t in T à of the Board. Wesley 
d * u A: Doak, audiovisual librarian, said that li- 
EN : brafians on the staff were ashamed of the 
FAS ~ «Commission. He and other members of the 
| e S union have been present at all meetings of the 
. Commission at which the Hvergreen Review 
: cd -'v mattér has been discussed and have made their 
^ views clearly known. 
At the meeting at which the decision. was 
»5 ' made to remove all copies of the magazine from 
^a. +, open shelvés and to place them in “protective 
- + custody,” as it were, the Commissioners voted 
....,. unanimously to table all further debate because 
e of the excessive attention the matter was get- 
“ting on television and in the press. 
HM . on the Evergreen Review is of some importance. 
+: " His move coincided with the intensification of 
+ s . za campaign against pornography. in- the San 


. Fernando. Valley area by the Los Angeles 


City Attorney’s Office. A number of arrests of 
newsstand dealers were made for sale of porno- 
graphic materials during the weeks surround- 
' ing the library protest. About the same time, 
_.. the North Hollywood Citizens’ Action Com- 
; ^ mittee announced that it was escalating its 
"ar. "Valley-wide" war on topless-bottomless bars 


` `- -and pornography. It commended. Couneilman | 


Lorenzen for his action in having the: Ever- 
.*  green'Review removed from open shelves at the 


7. said in a, press release that the Councilman's 


trash from minors.’ 
ES The, Couneilman probably was not unaware 
¿7 of the fact that the 1969 session of the Cali- 
."fornia Legislature saw the passage of a bill 
á prohibiting the sale or distribution of obscene 
works to those under eighteen years of age, 
Governor Reagan and conservative members of 
>*= > the. Legislature had sought passage of such 
'. ` legislation in previous years, but these efforts 


[NT trolled. committees. This year the Republicans 
‘gained control of both Assembly and Senate, 


dee E and the Governor got the law he wanted. (A- 


- -< second law, concerned with commercial exploi- 

E tation of material with prurient' appeal, also 
I was passed.) The new laws were to go into 
effeet on November 10. 


*-, Question Library Bill of - Rights 
m | As a consequence of the controversy over the 
cU. oBEwergreen Review, Library Commissioner Pat 
^... _ Galati, a resident of the San Fernando Valley, 
it... asked the Board to consider whether it should 
m retain as part of its official poliey the Library 
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-dom Committee. 


The timing of Councilman Lorenzen's'action librarians of the community, a number of 


West Valley Regional Library. The committée 


` ^ " Action was motivated by a desire "to keep such | 


i i>" hàd regularly been blocked in Democratie-con- | 





Bill of t Rights. At a asan on Octobar- 1, 
therefore, the Commissioners. considered wheth- 
er to. reaffirm their acceptance of the 1961 ver- 
sion which they had adopted in 1964 or. adopt 
the revision of 1967, which they had ‘never 
previously considered. Or, should they, perhaps, . 
as Mr. Galati had asked, drop the Bill of Rights 
from their stated policies? Again, there was ` 


much discussion of this matter between the . - 


Commissioners (though only three of ‘the five 
were present, and Mr. Galati was not among 
them) and a-large audience of librarians rep- 
resenting the Librarians Guild and the Cali- 
fornia Library Association's Intellectual Free- 
And there were individual 


friends of the library, and a representative of 
the Ameriean Civil Liberties Union of: Southern 
California present. 

Every speaker from the floor urged support 
for the library Bill of Rights, and most of 
them emphasized the importance of adopting 
the 1967 revision. The Board members were 
not so clear in their minds about it. Though 
they expressed general approval of the Bill of 
Rights as the Board.had adopted it in 1964, 
they were hesitant about "rushing" to adopt 
the revision. Mrs. Evelle Younger pointed out, 
in fact, that the Board actually would be acting 
irresponsibly if it were to adopt the revision | 
now,. for in littlé more than a month, the new 
state law on obscenity would be on the books 
and it would clearly be in opposition io one 
of the statements of poliey in the 1967 revision, 
namely number 5: “The rights of an individual 


'to the use of a library should not be denied 


or abridged because of age, race, religion, na- 


‘tional origins, or social or political views." 


` City Librarian Hamill had, in a ‘previous 
Board meeting, noted that Supreme Court de- 
cisions maintain that only hard-core pornogra- 
phy without any redeeming social importance 
is censorable. Since the Evergreen” Review 
could not, in Hbrarians’ views, be considered 
censorable, it should not have been removed 
from open shelves on grounds of being obscene 
or pornographic. Now, new state legislation 
would provide a definition of obscenity that 


would make it possible to prohibit libraries 
from making materials available to minors 


when those materials could be construed as 
being obscene. As defined under the new law, 
“Harmful matter . . . is matter which taken 
as a whole is utterly without demana `social 
importance for minors.” 

The three Board members present did not - 
want to take the responsibility for committing 
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the Board even to reaffirmation of the 1961 
Library Bill of Rights. There would have to 
be discussion of the matter by the full Board. 
Meanwhile, though, they decided to ask the 


City Attorney for an opinion as to legitimacy: 


of either the 1961 or 1967 version in light of 
the new legislation about to become law in 
California. This seemed to library staff mem- 
bers to be one more instance of equivocation 
by the Commissioners. In light of the noisy 
protests against dirty books, topless-bottomless 
bars, and other evidences of sin and immorality 
which were occupying the attention of Council- 
man Lorenzen and were echoed in the Board of 
Library Commissioners as being part of a gen- 
eral deterioration of moral values, it is not 
surprising that no decision conid be arrived at 
just then. 


Limited support for censorship 

The Councilman does not, however, seem to 
have attracted significant city-wide support for 
his erusade. One Councilman, Edmund D. Edel- 
. man, criticized the Library Commission's re- 
moval of the Evergreen Review from open 
shelves as a “very dangerous precedent to the 
intellectual freedom of the .citizens of Los 
Angeles,” and urged the Commissioners to re- 
consider their ruling. He asked “What periodi- 
eal or book might be next? The Commission 
has opened the door for other citizens—well 
intentioned or otherwise—to have any material 
they dislike removed.” 

A second editorial in the Los Anges Times, 
appearing after the Commission limited access 
to the Evergreen Review to adults, observed 


that the decision had been made “under politi- | 


eal pressure." The temporary solution, the 
Times thought, apparently pleased few persons. 
' But this editorial itself did not please many 


persons either, for although the Times chided . 


the Commissioners for giving in to political 
pressure, it was less eritieal of them for their 
further indecisiveness than it had been when 
the Commissioners hesitated in the face of the 
. initial attempt at censorship. This time, the 
Times believed “the Commission took a practi- 
cal step in removing the magazine temporarily 
from the reach of teen-agers. while, at the same 
. time, refusing to ban it outright." . 
What caused the Times to soften its position 
became a matter for much speculation among 
librarians and library friends. It was apparent 
that the editors were declining to publish any 
letters on the controversy, though it was known 
‘that -a number of librarians and interested 
-laymen had written to the paper. Several of 
d ALA BULLETIN. "x Lu 
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tiese letters had gone to the Library Commis- E 
Al were copied" ‘for: | 


sion in carbon copies. 


` , ` i 


dent that the Times was ; sitting on the lettere, a, 
some of their writers circulated copies to in- -, 


erested city officials and -librarians in the state. 


“It was explained in the Los Angeles Herald- 


Examiner, which took advantage of the sudden... 
void in the news usually occupied by the giant. 


Times, that the Commission had voted to table - I 


all debate because of what Commissioner Mrs., 


Evelle J. o called “the glare of the ` : 


television lights . . . and headlines.” | 


Placed on open shelves 


This was the rather repressive atmosphere Due 
that prevailed as the end of the three-month: = 


period of restricted use for the Evergreen 
Review drew near. It therefore came as a 
surprise to some of the Board’s severest critics 
when the Commissioners voted on October 8 
to restore the Evergreen Review to open 


- shelves. The Commissioners also undertook to 
study ways to transfer-to parents the respon-: 


sibility for what children read in libraries. 


Evergreen was scheduled to return to its pre-- `, 


vious status on November 138. 
Whatever the political implieations might be, 
the decision was gratifying in its recognition 


of library staff recommendations on the matter. 


It was Miss Martancik who had suggested that 
the Commission seek ways to expand existing. 
parental responsibility, such as for loss and .: 


damage to books to matters of access to fori 
ing materials. Such a move was to be viewed  , 
in the context of the new state law on obscen-, ." ` ` 
ity and its implications for libraries serving 


young people. Concerning the question of. ` 
whether materials available to minors in the ` 
Los Angeles Public Library might be considered 
obscene under the new law, City Librarian 
Hamill remarked to the Commissioners that 


deeming social importance to minors." 


At this writing, ihe state law had not yet. E i 


gone into effect. Tests of its constitutionality 


3 
‘I 


“There isn't a single book out of the -3,785,000 ` 
in our library which is utterly ‘without re- | 
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doubtless would be made, but in the meantime, ` 


the Library Commissioners can be expected to 


show their sensitiveness to its meaning and. 


possible application in the library. Librarians 


in the community are generally pleased that in © 


the case of the Evergreen Review the Com- 


missioners finally overcame their indecisiveness * 


and extreme caution which threatened to mire 
them in more restrictive policies than would 
necessarily result from the new legislation it- 
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self, Evidence of a renewed confidence in the 
library staff in matters of book selection—if 
it is, indeed, genuine confidence— would seem 
to be the most important result of the Com- 
missioners’ final action on this matter. 
.Among the Board's unfinished business re- 


.mained the awkward matter of its position on 


the Library Bil of Rights. That may prove 


‘to be an even more vexing problem than the 


Evergreen tempest. The Los Angeles City At- 
torney may soon be testing the validity of the 
Library Bill of Rights against California law. 
And the law itself will no doubt come in for 
testing in the courts, in due time. 

* E * 
Librarians resign... 

Harold L.. Hamill, city librarian for Los 
Angeles since 1947, and Katherine Laich, as- 
sistant city librarian and member of the staff 
since 1941, jointly announced their resignation 
on October 16, 1969. The effective date is March 
16, 1970; however, because of accrued leave 
time they will be able`to accept positions with 


the University of California, Los Angeles Li- 
brary School, shortly after the first of the 
year. Mr. Hamill will be a professor on the 
faculty and Miss Laich will be coordinator of 
programs and lectures. Ed. 

I E * 

Are you prepared to defend intellectual free- 
dom? Are you prepared to fight censorship? 
Are you informed about what groups are at- 
tacking library materials, what materials are 
being attacked and how? 

Do you subscribe to the Newsletter on In- 
tellectual Freedom? The Newsletter provides 
facts. Facts are necessary to defend intellectual 
freedom. Facts are necessary to fight censor- 
ship. 

The Newsletter on Intellectual Freedom, is- 
sued bi-monthly by the Intellectual Freedom 
Committee of the American Library Associa- 
tion. Edited by LeRoy Charles Merritt, dean, 
School of Librarianship, University of Oregon. 
Subscriptions available from the ALA Sub- 
scription Department. $5 per year. [] 


BACK IN PRINT 


Author-Title Catalog of the Library of the 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY 


A second printing of this great catalog is now in production, and shipments will begin at 
the end of this year. Production will be complete by May, 1970. 


The Berkeley catalog is an index to approximately 2,800,000 bound volumes in the collec- 
tions,of the University Library: the Main Library with its nineteen subject branches; the 
Bancroft Library; the Law Library, and twenty research and departmental collections. 


Many significant areas are especially well represented in the Library; for example, the 
applied and social sciences, the history of science, the arts, philosophy, and philology. Also 
strongly represented are the civilizations of the European Middle Ages and early Renais- 
sance, the West Coast of the Americas and Mexico, Slavic and Scandinavian Europe, India, 


Southeast Asia and the Far East. 
2,412,000 cards, 115 volumes 


Price: $8845.00 


1096 additional charge on orders outside the U.S. 


Descriptive material on these titles and a complete catalog of publications 
are available on request. 


G. K. HALL ë CO. 


` 


1530 


70 Lincoln Street, 





Boston, Massachusetts 02111 
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by John A. M eCrossan* 


No-fine, Student-Faculty 
Common Loan Policy 

The Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute Li- 
brary established a no-fine, student-faculty 
common loan policy in 1968. All fines were 
. abolished, and a twenty-one-day loan period 
with unlimited renewal privileges for stu- 
dents, staff, and faculty was instituted. One 
requirement was that charged-out books, if 
requested by someone else, had to be re- 
turned promptly. 

The library issues only one regular over- 
due notice for books which are not returned 
on time. A second notice is a letter stating 
that unless the book is returned, the bor- 
rower will be charged for the replacement 
cost of the book plus a $6.00 library re- 
processing fee. If the reader does not re- 
spond within one week, an invoice is for- 
warded to the Controllers Office for 
collection. In case the borrower is a faculty 
or staff member, the matter is referred to 
the Dean of his School. 

John Lubans, Jr., head of the library’s 
Reader Services Division, has analyzed the 
effects of this new system and reports that 
it is working quite well. During 1968/69, 
51,005 books were circulated and 8432 over- 
due notices were needed. About 6 per cent 
of the total circulation required second no- 
tices. Only thirty-three notices—invoices or 
messages to faculty members’ Deans-—were 
needed. Thus, very few books have been 
kept out long past the due date. 

-Lubans notes that sending out the over- 
due notices is somewhat of a burden, but 
it is alleviated to some extent by the use 
of copying equipment and “should be fur- 
ther facilitated under the future computer- 
. based circulation system.” Most students 


*John McCrossan is assistant professor, School 
of Library Science, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. 
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and faculty seem to be satisfied with the 
new loan policy, but a very few faculty 
have reacted adversely. 

We would be interested in hearing from 
other college librarians who have experi- — 
mented with this kind of system. One im- . 
portant question: Do faculty on other 
campuses object to abolishing their naei 
nite loan privileges? 


Interlibrary Loans 


The Nor'Easter: Newsletter of the North 
Suburban Library System in Illinois reports 
on a study of books borrowed on inter- 
library loan for patrons of the Glenview,- 
Illinois, Public Library. The study was 
done by Jan Argetsinger. 

The most popular types of books were 


"the 900's (travel, history, and biographies), | . 


the 700's (the arts and old furniture sec- 
tions, largely due to a class in Chicago at- 
tended by Glenview people concerning Old 
English furniture), 300's (sociology, race: 
relations and customs), and 100's (astrolo- 
gy, witchcraft, philosophy, and ethics)." The 
number borrowed in each subject was: 


Fiction 120 600's T4 
000's 6 700’s 70 
100’s . 85 8005. 32 
200's 16 900-919 26 
300's 98 920's 97 
400’s . 9 930-999 ` 49 
500" . 16 


‘Most of the books (about 80 per cent) 
were obtained from the Evanston or Chi- 
cago Public Libraries. The rest came from 


various publie or large university libraries. - 


New Research Projects Funded by HEW 


The Office of Education has granted funds 
for a number of new library and informa- 
tion science research projects. Here are the 
titles and investigators of some of those 
which look most interesting: 
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^- “Am Analysis of Individual School Selec- 
- "tion and Use of System Approved Lists,” | 
m ane Pool, North Texas State Univ. . 

“Faculty Use of University Library Ref- 
“erence Facilities for Citation-and Data In- 


` formation,” Elaine Clever, Temple Univ. 
“A Study of Public Library Service to 


"the Disadvantaged in Selected Cities,” Dr. 


Claire K. Lipsman, Behavioral Science Corp. 


 '"Study .of ‘State Library Legislation,” 


, Annie M. Hartsfield, Florida State Univ. 
| “Personnel for Research Libraries—Qual- 


. ifieations, Responsibilities, and Use," Dr. 
-.Ralph Blasingame and Dr. Edward Angus, ; 


` Rutgers Univ. 

. "The Development and Testing of Mate- 

rials for Computer-Assisted Instruction: in 

. the Education of Reference Librarians," Dr. 

"Thomas P. Slavens, Univ. of Michigan. 
“Design and Testing of a Computerized 


"Method of Handling Library Periodicals," 
` Robert W. Burns, Colorado State Univ. | 
'_. Study of the complete list of “new starts" 


indicates a healthy trend toword more 


„study of readers and their needs and less: 


emphasis on computer technology and hard- 
-ware. The latter certainly are important, 


` abut for a time there seemed to be too much . 
. concentration of federal research funds on 


.them.and too little on L. equally. impor- 
tant topics. 


The total number of new projects funded. 
‘in various subjects is: computer science, 6; 
` curriculum development, 4; education and 
‘training, 3; microform technology, 4; plan- 
ning and development, 8; readers’ services, 


8; technical services, 2; networking, 4." 


Residence Hall Libraries 


^ Good residence hall libraries will be used ` 
` a lot by students. The Annual Report of 


the University of Michigan Residence Hall 


Libraries for 1968-69 indicates that the li- 
.braries were busy indeed, having .a total 
' head.count of 169,193. The libraries provide 


books, reference books, phonograph records, 
periodicals, and other materials, including 
old exams. 


.. Phonograph petards are the most Somar I 
items, followed by books and periodicals. 
' * ^ One of: the libraries, rather typieal, reported 
E . these circulation Saue for. 1968-69 : rec-. 


- 
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ords, 2922; books, 1225; reference books, 


381; periodicals, 481.. The total head count: 


for the year was 12,641. 
The libraries also engaged in a naba 


"of educational activities during the year, 


according to Virginia Reese, coordinating | 
librarian: l 


the libraries leponsore] extra programs 
within the buildings and several took the initia- 
tive in providing a variety of programs planned 
and organized with: the library as the base. 


‘These programs ranged from art exhibits and 


special speakers to theater trips and' musical 
programs. The number of outgoing activities 
which originated in the libraries this year cer- 
tainly mark a new phase in the network's 
growth and importance in student life. 


Students serve as head librarians, about | 
half of them being enrolled in.library sci- ` 


ence. Some of those who are not library 


. Science students later decide to enter library 


School. 


ined of Media Centers on 
Inner-City Schools | | 

À report recently released by the U. S. 
Office . of Education indieates that: media 
centers established sinée 1965 have had a 


definite, but limited, impact on inner-city 


schools. (Descriptive Case Studies of Nine 
Elementary School Media Centers in Three 
Inner Cities, U.S. Office of Boucanier Docu- 


` ment OE80021.) 


Interestingly enough, the centers. seem dos 
have had their greatest influence on pupils, 
rather than on teachers or administrators. 
Also, the availability of books and other 
printed materials was rated much. higher 
by users than the availability, of. audio- 
visuals. 


The purpose of this study was "to de- — 


termine the effects of the new inner-city 
school media centers which had been estab- 
lished: since 1965 with the aid of federal, 
as well as state and local, funds. A team of 


six interviewers conducted the studies. These 


included. three U.S.O:E. staff members, two 


directors of school-library services in large . 


cities, and one library school professor. 


Field visits were made to nine ghetto-area ` 


schools located in three large cities-—Los 
Angeles, Cleveland, and Buffalo. Two inter-: 
viewers visited each city’ and talked - with 
staff of the L 2. office, princi- 
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pals, teachers, and pupils. 
Of the interviewed pupils, 99 per cent 


. reported that they enjoyed going to the 
media center because they liked to read, 
and use materials for their schoolwork. A . 


large nümber said they liked to use the 
center because “the librarian is nice." Most 
of the pupils thought the availability of 


. print materials was the. most. useful service . 
provided ‘by the center, and a sizable mi- 
nority: ‘said. they used audiovisual materials. 


The: ‘report. from one of the schools is rather 
typical: 


. All the interviewed pupils enjoyed ; going to the 
media center most of the time for a variety of 
reasons: twelve liked to read; nine thought the 
librarian was nice; eight liked someone to read 
to them; seven enjoyed the filmstrips; six found 


the media center pretty; five relished the quiet: 


of the media center; four liked to look at pic- 
. tures; one liked to listen to records. One pupil 
added that he enjoyed the medià center because 
“here you can borrow books and you don't have 
to pay a thing." Another pupil liked the media 
center because “here you can: think." 


The impact of the centers on teachers and 


teaching methods varied a great deal from 
teacher to teacher, from school to school, 
and from subject to subject. In one school, 
for example, seven teachers indicated that 
their teaching had been greatly improved as 
a result of the media center resources, while 
-ten said their teaching had been only 
“slightly, improved. ` 


In all the schools, except one, most Poachers l 
: believed that “the greatest services provided 


by ‘the media center, both to pupils and to 
themselves, were the accessibility of printed 
materials in an organized center, and the 
introduction of printed materials to pupils 
through book talks and storytelling.” The 


‘availability of audiovisual materials was 


rated considerably lower. This may have 


* been due, in part at least, to the lack of a 
: Suffieient:quantity of audiovisual materials. : 


 "The.majórity of teachers thought the ma- 
terials in the media center were more ap- 
. -propriate for supporting the instructional 


;program than for meeting the special needs 
of individual children. This would seem to 
` suggest that librarians pay more attention 


to those special needs and involve children 


` in the selection process to a greater extent. 
The principals varied a gru on in their 
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opinions of the effects of the centers. Several ` 


stated that they believed that the establish-. _ 
ment of the center had been largely respon- `... 
sible for improvements in curriculum and | 


teaching methods, while others felt much 


less positive. One principal noted that the. 
media center had not aided teachers much , 


at all in improving the curriculum for slow 
learners and the mentally retarded. 

The surveyors concluded that the schedul- 
ing of classes in the library and the policies 


on circulation determined, to a large extent, - 
the attitudes toward and use of the centers.’ 


In most,.of the schools the general pattern 
of use was one of assigned classes once a 
week or less. During these assigned periods, 


there was little evidence of such activities : 
as training in library skills, use of reference | 
materials, or work with teachers on inte-. 


grating materials with units of class work. 


Very few pupils used the centers at times . 


other than the scheduled periods. 
Circulation policies were quite restrictive 


in some cases. In one school a maximum of : 


two books could be checked out. In another 


no home circulation at all was permitted. . 
Only one. school allowed pupils to borrow. 
` filmstrips and viewers for home use. 


What should inner-city librarians and 


medià specialists do to correct the inadequa- . 


cies pointed out in this report? This writer 
feels that one of the most important steps 
to take is to strengthen audiovisual collec- 


‘tions and to promote their use. Children 
should be taught how to use the various. 
types of audiovisual materials, and once .,' .. 
taught, they would undoubtedly use them. ` 
more. Instruction in the use of the center ` | 


should be a regular part of the class visits. 


Relaxation of circulation policies would. 
Why restrict - 


also seem to be in order. 
children to one or, two books at a time? 


"Why ‘not permit filmstrips to" circulate? . 


Pupils should also be encouraged to use 
the centers at other times than the assigned 


periods. Perhaps after-school film-showings: ' '. 


or other programs would draw the kids in 


"- ` 





and accustom them to using the center be- ` 


fore they leave school. 

"This study confirmed what we all believe 
-—that the personality.of the librarian has 
a strong influence on the attitudes of pa- 
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trons toward the library. It cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that school media spe- 
cialists should be personable, likable people. 
So many of the children said they liked 
using the library because “the librarian is 
nice.” | 

In conclusion, it seems that although the 
new school media centers have a long way 
to go before they become “laboratories for 
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CATALOG CARDS COST 


Hundreds of Libraries— big and smell now print 
8 x 5 professional catalog cards an dp (any 
quantities) with new precision gea stencil printer 
especially desi for Library requirements. Buy di- 
rect on Five Year Guarantee, FREE— Write O- 
DAY for description, pictures, and low direct price. 


CARDMASTER, 1920 Sunnyside, Dept. 112, Chicago 60646 






Armor books are 
paperbacks which 
have been library- 
bound in hard covers to the standards otf 
the Library Binding Institute. 
They cost less than hardback editions and 
will provide library-bound service at lowest 
Cost per circulation. 
Many books not available in hardbacks may 
be obtained in Armor quality because pa- 
perbacks are obtainable and we will bind to 
your order. 

Make up your list and send It to us. 
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learning” and integral parts of the instruc- 
tional programs of inner-city schools, they 
have made excellent beginnings and offer 
much promise for the future. 


Library School Gets 
Computer Equipment 

The University of California School of 
Librarianship at Berkeley now has com- 
puter tie-in equipment which will be used 
by students who are studying computer 
programming. The equipment consists of 
three TV-like cathode ray display units 
which are driven by signals from a remote 
digital computer. 

According to Professor M. E. Maron, 
students will use the units to search for 
library data stored in a remote computer 
memory bank and to make comparative 
studies of a variety of search techniques. 
He added that methods and programs de- 
veloped at Berkeley could be adopted by 
other library schools. 


Materials About "The Black Manifesto” 


“In order to provide information to the 
churches in their area on the issue of race 
relations, particularly the current issue of 
‘reparations’ as expressed in “The Black 
Manifesto, Nina Ladof and Ann Webb have 
collected for the St. Charles County Library 
a number of statements, articles, clippings, 
and other materials representing all sides 
of this emotional subject. . 

“A bibliography of these materials, which 
will be added to periodically, has been pre- 
pared and sent to St. Charles County clergy- 
men and interested lay persons. The listed 
materials are available in the St. Charles 
County Library; copies of materials are 
available at 10 cents a page." 

The above is quoted from the Newsletter 
of the ALA Social Responsibilities Round. 
Table, a very interesting new periodical 
published by the SRRT Clearinghouse, Joan 
K. Marshall Clearinghouse Secretary, 
Brooklyn College Library. O | 
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‘Meetings 


Preliminary and tentative information has 


` been received concerning the 1970 IFLA 
.General Council Meeting in Moscow. The 


suggested program for August 28—Sep- 
tember 8, 1970 includes: 
Friday, Aug. 28: Arrival in Moscow. 
Saturday, Aug. 29 and Sunday, Aug. 30: 
Consultative vane 


Group; others, 


| sightseeing in Moscow. 
Monday, Aug. 31 thru Thursday, Sept. 3:- 


Plenary session on "Libraries as a Force in 
Edueation"; meetings of sections and com- 
mittees. ; 

Friday, Sept. 4: Morning, plenary session 
on Lenin (100th anniversary of his birth); 
afternoon, trip to Sagorsk. 

Saturday, Sept. 5: Morning, Consulta 
tive Committee and plenary session; after- 
noon, Board; evening, flight to Lentevad: 

Sunday, Sept. 6 thru Monday, Sept. 7: Li- 
braries and sightseeing in Leningrad. 

Tuesday, Sept. 8: Departure. ` 
. The entire trip must be paid for in ad- 


. vance including air fare, hotel and food 


(breakfast and one other meal per. day). 
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Board, Program Development ` 





IFLA--Moscow 


Prices wil be provided later by Intourist: 


A five-day post-conference trip to Tash- 
kent and Samarkari at a cost of $170 is 
being considered as ati option. 


Attendees will dd at the "Nationalnaya 
Hotel. 


As in the past, iaia will be expected 
to pay their own travel expenses. No funds 
are available from ALA for this purpose, 

In view of the limited facilities available, 
a quota for attendance from the United 
States has been established. The quota 
includes representatives from ALA, SLA, 
ARL, Medical Library Association, and 
American Association of Law Libraries. 

Within the ALA quóta, preference will 
be given on the same basis as that used for 
the IFLA Conference in Toronto.. f 

Any ALA member who wishes [Ó be con- ` 
sidered as a delegate ‘should write to: 


‘David G. Donovan, Director, International 


Relations Office, 1420 N Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. Delegates will be 
chosen by a panel including representatives 
from all ALA divisions. Ë] 
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i Education Wins Another Round 
^^ 'Edueation won another . skirmish in the 
.. lengthy battle over appropriations, when, a 
"^ ‘majority of Congressmen rallied behind Rep. 
| Jeffery Cohelan (D-Calif.) on October 28 to 
adopt an amendment to the continuing resolu- ` 
_ ..tion for federal programs which would allow 
' `. spending for education at the level of the 
T :House-passed Labor-H EW Appropriations bill, 
^4 ¿HR 13111. This amendment to H.J.Res. 966, 
^, if approved by the Senate, would release an ad- 
~ “ditional $649 million for education programs, 
` pending final passage of the FY 1970 appro- 
. + ` priations measure. (As of this, writing, the 
| : Senate, had not yet.acted to consider the con- 
^ ^ tinuing resolution, although the’ Senate Appro- 
^*. à -priations Committee under the chairmanship 
5S ol. Of Richard Russell (D-Ga.) was expected to do 
^8 80 in early or mid-November. Until the Senate/ 
uly’? acts, most government departments and agén- 
"^J ejes have no legal authority to. spend money. - 
` Only the Interior (PL 91-98) and'the Post Of- 
2 fice, Treasury, and Executive (PL 91-74) De- 
tit . partments have received. final 197 0 appropria- 
'.. tions.) 
a : When Congress had failed i nidi any 
t^s. funds for the Departments of Labor and Health, . 
=e ' Education, and Welfare by July 1, the begin- ` 
2, ning of fiscal year 1970, the first continuing 
“ae: resolution (PL: 91-88) was enacted to permit 


e 
* 
- 


.r.,. interim payments for ongoing programs on the 
EUN EN basis of the Administration's budget or the F'Y 
e . 1969 spending level, whichever was the lower. 
=. This continuing. resolution expired October 31,. 


ci.) and HJ.Res. 966, as reported by the House 
-. Appropriations Committee, would have: author- 
1+" dzéd continuation of payments on the basis of 
5," the. FY 1869 appropriations or the House-passed 
.. bill, HR 13111, whichever was less. If passed 

'.. s in the form reported by the Committee, H.J. 
Res. 966 would have continued to deny to im- 
pacted aid, vocational education and other pro- 
` grams the additional funds voted by the House 


gi . when the Joelson amendment to H .R. 18111 was ` 


appróved in July. 

Yoü- will recall that the so-called “Joelson 
package amendment” was supported by a bi- 
partisan majority of Representatives, over the 
; Upposion of House leadership, and added al- 


! 536. - 
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most $1 billion to the Committee-recommended 
amounts for education. The significance. of the 


‘Cohelan amendment to the continuing resolu- 


tion is even greater than its immediate impact: 


on edueation programs, because it .represented 


a second successful attempt by members of: the | 
House Appropriations Committee (such as Rep. - 
Cohelan) and other Members of Congress, to 
upset the recommendations of the powerful 
leadership of the Committee. 

The underlying issue in the debate over H. 
J.Res. 966 was the -House’s commitment to 
better. and more prompt funding of federal 
education "programs. ` The House spoke out 
elearly in. favor of this goal: 277 Representa- | 
tives co-sponsored the Cohelan. amendment, and 
when it came up for a teller vote, there’ were 
177 -“ayes” versus 124 “noes,” 


Rep. George Mahon (D-Texas), chairman of- 


the Appropriations Committee, warned against 
“sandbagging” the “other body” into accepting 


levels of spending in the continuing resolution 


which they have not yet approved in principle. . 
He was referring to the fact that the Senate 
has not yet-acted on the Labor-HEW. Appro- 
priations bill for FY 1970 and might be un- 
willing to accept even temporary spending in 


‘excess of the FY 1969 level, ; as ‘provided for in 


H .J.Res. 966. ` 
Although: he led the fight against the Goheian 


amendment, Rep. Mahon did go.on record as 


being in favor of prompt appropriations OE 
education programs, stating: pore 


And next year, if I can get the support of this: 


House, and if the authorizations are available, 


I believe I can see to it that the education bill 
is passed by April 1, and I will try to persuade 
the other-body to do likewise, and then the 
schools would know in advance what the situ- 


ation is.. This is highly desirable. 


- Minority Leader Gerald Ford (R-Mich. ) anole 


in‘ opposition to the amendment, voicing his: 
opinion that the President would refuse to sign 


the continuing resolution into law if the funds 


were increased. Whereupon Rep. John Brade- 


mas reminded the Members of the House 


E on the 23rd of Dctobag 1968, juste one 
year ago, Mr. Miyon; then a candidate for ee 
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Presidency, said: “When we talk about cutting 
the expenses of Government—either federal, 
state, or local—the one area we cannot short- 
change is education ... 

‘The debate raged for three hours, but when 
the amendment came up for a teller vote, it 
passed 177-124. The continuing resolution will 


remain in effect until five days following ad- 
'journment of this first session of the 91st 


Cons es 


‘Status of 1970 PERE P 


The regular 1970 appropriations bill, whose 


. failure to be enacted into law has necessitated 


two successive continuing resolutions, will hope- 
fully bé approved by both Houses of Congress 
and signed by the President before H.J.Res. 


- 966 expires. 


At this writing in mid-November, Be. War- 
ren Magnuson's (D-Wash.) Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Labor, HEW and Related 
Agencies is holding hearings: on HR 13111, 
which: was referred from the House. In ‘his 


testimony, HEW Secretary Robert Finch re- 
‘ferred only briefly to education programs, urg- 


.. ing that the increases added to HR 13111 on the 


floor of the House be rescinded, and that the 
Senate accept the original Nixon: ‘budget re- 


' quests. 


* The Secretary pointed oui that within the 
goal óf strengthening the entire educational 
system, the Administration’s priorities were for 


` aid to the poor and the disadvantaged. He felt 


that by approving funding ‘increases for im- 
pacted area aid, school equipment for the gen- 


_eral school population, and public libraries, the 


House had altered the priorities set by the 


Administration. 
U.S. Commissioner of Education Ja ames E. 


` Allen's more detailed testimony on specific edu- 


cation and library programs was not released 


in time to be summarized for this column. ALA. 


witnesses were to testify, also, making.a plea 
for appropriation of the full authorized amounts 
for library programs. A Conference Committee 
will need to work out almost certain differences 


' between the House- and Senate-passed versions, 


.- before the 1970 Labor-HEW Appropriations 


. bill can become law. 


President Nixon has warned that, unless the 


- remaining appropriations measures are acted 
; upon in the near future, he may be forced to 


delay announcement of his FY 1971 budget 
recommendations. Such an eventuality would 


- mean another late start in getting to Work on 
= next year’s S 2 . : : 
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Other Legislation Affecting Libraries 


A: Conference Report and final action are . 


expected this session on the Medieal Library 


° Assistance Amendments -of 1969, HR 11702. _— 
The bil which was passed by the House, was  . 


amended in the Senate and approved in October. 


Upcoming in late November or December. ' ` 
is Senate action on the extension of the .'. 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, and 


possibly on tax reform and copyright. With 


regard to ESEA, ALA has ‘supported S. 2218, |^? - 


a four-year extension of the present law, and 
has opposed HR 514 as passed by the House, 


which consolidates ESEA II with ESEA III; ` 

NDEA III-A and NDEA V-A and extends | 

these programs only through fiseal year 1972. s 
Tax reform; affecting charitable contribu-.- 


tions to libraries and foundation grants to or- 


ganizations such as ALA, and copyright are > 
both complex issues requiring extended con- . 
sideration, 80 action may be postponed until a 


next year. 


"-— Congress Appropriations and ' 


the James Madison Building 


by Elizabeth E. Hamer and Adoreen M. 
McCormick, Library of Congress 


sd 


. The House and Senate. Committees on Ap- | 


me. 
f. 
A 


propriations have approved an appropriation of RP. 


$2.8 million to the Architect of the Capitol for . 
final plans and specifieations for the Library . 
of Congress James Madison Memorial Building. . . 
This appropriation .was contingent, however, `... 
upon the enactment of legislation adjusting the . 


limit of the cost of the project - ‘to reflect pro- 


jected escalated construction costs mares to 2i 


complete the project. 


Subsequently, S. 2910 was adai in the eii 


Senate raising the authorization for the build- 


ing from $75 million to $90 million. This bill 
was passed by the Senate on October 1b. 
ings on the measure were held before the House 
Committee on Public Works on October 29. l 


‘Also included in the Legislative Branch Ap- `~ T 


propriations Bill for fiscal 1970 is an appropri- 


ation ‘of $48,856,300 for the operation of the, "`; 
This represents an in- : 
crease of $2,143, 400 above appropriations for om 


Library of Congress. 


fiscal 1969. 


‘Included in this total is $7, 728,000 for the . 


distribution of catalog cards; $6,997,000 for 


books for the blind and physically handicapped; : 


Heáàr-.. |' 





0*7 a 


and $1,802,000 for the Public Law 480 Program; . 


of which $1,603,000." is in U.S.-owned foreign 


currency and $199,000 in U.S. dollars. DJ ` 
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[ ] So simple the user needs:no training 












C] Film threads into reader aütomatically 


C] Problems of miswound or misfiled reels 
are eliminated. 


[] Film is protected against damage rom 
mishandling 


C] The simplicity of cartridges stimulates 
greater use of your resources while 
saving you time 


eaters tO ` A simple converter adapts your existing 


reader or reader-printer for cartridges — z. 
Caririd es costs just $25. Your film can be reloaded | 

| from your reels into cartridges, in- house Or Es 

= | = by your dealer. 
quickly, easi ly, Your local microfilm dealer service orga- 
=- nization or Tab Products dealer will demon- 
economically | Strate the system in your library. For further 
| U information, call or write today: 

ee P a | RS INFORMATION DESIGN, INC. 
THE USER ORIENTED COMPANY 


3247 Middlefield Road, Menlo Park, 
California 94025 (415) 369-2962 


















— 


Represented in key cities throughout the United States and Canada. 





“ i. s ENGLISH CARICATURE AND SATIRE ON NAPOLEON I, | I 
s | by John Ashton. 1888. 470 pages. Index. . poems, songs, cartoons, and. cay Weick 


p Illustrated. Republished 1968 with a new documents the popular attitudes toward Na- 
oe Introduction and Bibliography by Leslie poleon during the crucial decades of his 
T | — Shepard. L.C. #67-24349, A notable contri- threat to England. ` $12.50 


bution to the literaturé of political satire— 
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B od = BRITISH POPULAR CUSTOMS, PRESENT. AND PAST: 


“‘Mlustrating the Social and Domestic Man- nenschein. An ‘encyclopedia of customs T | 


; ^c mers of the People: Arranged According 


to the Calendar of the. Year, by T. F. This- 


 elton-Dyer. 1876. 520 pages.. Index: Repub- . 


served in the British Isles from the earliest 
times arranged as a book of days. Thousands. 


of entries give calendar date, custom name. 


a p lished 1969. L.C.-#67-23908. Cited in Son- purpose, history, and celébrators. $14. 50 





s. Š Order on Thirty-Day Approval 
Segments of. Social History 
that Deal with Satire, 


. Customs, Dress, Funerals, 
and F anaticism. 





Wa COSTUME IN ENGLAND: 


DELE" a : l A History of' Dress to the. End of the 
T i ' Eighteenth Century, by F. W. Fairholt. 3rd- 
i “NO ^ @ || m S ed. rev. and enl. by H. A. Dillon. 1885. 871 
Singing Tree pages. Index. Bibliography. Illustrated. Re 
I ; ! published 1968. L.C. #68-21769, The defini- 
C. kop : . tive study of British costume, illustrated 


with over 700 woodcuts. Volume I -histori- 
Press 





cally surveys. the evolution of British cos- 
tume among royalty and nobility, the middle 
° A DIVISION OF GALE RESEARCH COMPANY classes, and finally, the common’ people. 
Book Tower * Detroit, Michigan 48226 an alphabetical glossary of terms dealing 

"e with every facet of apparel. 
coo po GW Two Volumes. $17.50 
id - by- Bertram. S. Puckle. 1926. 283 pages. throughout the ages: burial preparation, cof- 
l ' Index. Illustrated. Republished 1968. L.C. fins, wakes, wailers, sin-eating. death taxes. 
#68-26599. An exploration of funeral cere- feasts, body-snatching, epitaphs, and mourn- 


Volume H is a supplementary volume, being 
E FUNERAL CUSTOMS, THEIR ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT, 
monies, superstitions, prayers, and practices ` ing cards. | 912. 50 


i x M FREAKS OF FANATICISM, AND OTHER STRANGE EVENTS, 


by Sabine Baring-Gould. 1891. 371 pages. that describe notorious cases of religious and 
Republished 1968. L.C..#68-21754. Cited in political fanaticism that have periodically 
| Sonnenschein. An anthology of nine articles fluorished throughout the world. 


, $14.00-- ` 
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Edward N. Howard 


‘Adapting the concept of an information 


system to a publie library can lead to a 
number of innovations—acceptance of mass 
market paperbacks as legitimate library 
material, relocation of branches. from’ pri- 
vately-owned buildings into leased space in 


‘shopping centers, carefully planned public 


- relations programs, even the discontinuance 


-of the time-honored fines. 
..'erease library use by 20, 25, perhaps 30 


It ean also in- 


“per cent. 


Most simply a a mm is a logi- 


cal arrangement of things inter-related and 


interacting as a unit. By this concept the 
public library may be viewed as an infor- 
mation system, a viable unit with an input 


-and an output. 


Input in the form of the operating budget 


` receives continual emphasis, almost to the 


exclusion of output measurement, establish- 
ment of objectives, setting of priorities, 


cost-benefit analyses, and long-range plan- 


ning. With a fixed input set annually by 
governing bodies, the publie library admin- 
istrator has control over only the system 
and its output. The output is especially 
deserving of attention. - `; 

The output of an information system 
occurs at the interface between the system 
and the user, ie., the point of contact be- 
tween the library and the patron. This 
contact may be made in person, by phone, 
letter, or other comimunications media, but 


| without the interface. between the user and 


= 


` ported “institution. 
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the library, no output is possible. More- 
over, the interface between system and user 
is the critical point for a social, tax-sup- 


Breaking the Fine Barrier 


How much effort or 


expense was required of the user? Was his 
need or want met and to.what extent? After ` -~ 


his contact with the system, what was his 
opinion or attitude toward it? - 


` A checklist of services available to users . 


of the system is a first step toward output. . 
measurement, and an excellent public re- 


lations tool for increasing the annual in-. 
put, that economic lifeblood of the system. - 


‘The checklist (Illustration 1) was prepared. 
from the patron' S viewpoint. 
to identify by unique categories the kinds | 
of materials and the specific. services cur- ` 


rently provided. As is immediately obvious, ~ 
it is intended to be suggestive rather than `. 
A typical reaction to the ser- | 
vices checklist from even regular library . 


exhaustive. 


users is “I didn’t know you did all this 


Any attempt at system analysis requires -' 
that the system have an overall objective or : 
purpose against which to measure output.. 
The Vigo County Public Library, which | ^" 
consists of five libraries and two bookmo- : 
To acquire, house, and ` 


biles, uses this one: 
make available a wide range of library ma- 





Edward Howard is 
the director of the 
Vigo County Library 
in Terre Haute, In- 
diana. . . " 
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. ILLUSTRATION 1. 


1 


Vigo County Publie Library Services Checklist 


Borrow books. i CE | E 
© —— ` Borrow phonograph records. j I | 
Borrow pamphlets and clippings. 
. Borrow 8mm motion picture films. 

Borrow 16mm motion picture films. 

Borrow filmstrips. - 

Borrow 35mm slides. 

Borrow 8mm motion picture projectors. 

Borrow.16mm motion picture projectors. 

Borrow projector screens. ' x ts 

Borrow. large-print books by mail. 

l Phone for information: dates, population statistics, spelling of pois 

. telephone directory addresses (major Indiana and U.S. cities | Ipa avail- 

TN ability of a book, etc. — š f : E 

a |—————— Request program planning assistance. | U 

Listen to book talks on radio. ' ; yt i 
| — — — Read “Books in OUR Town" and “Library Lines" in newspapers. | 

Request list of available materials ona special subject. 

Use financial reports, stock and investment, and other business informa- 
tion (eg., “Standard and Poor,” “Value Line,” “Dun & Bradstreet,’ 
“Kiplinger Washington Letter,” etc.) ' 

Request speaker from library staff. | : 

Obtain name of speaker from community resource file. 

Use photocopier. 

Receive library-published brochure, reading list, directory, or bulletin 
for home or organization use (e.g., “Program Planner s Bulletin” or - 
“New Books List"). 

Use Local History Room materials for genealogical or historical research. 

Send child to pre-school story hours. 

— —— — Use library meeting room for group meetings or film previews. 

š — ——— Arrange guided tours of library for school classes and other groups. 

| Use library consultant services for leadership training, workshop plan- š 

I ing, or other assistance to groups, agencies, or institutions. T: 

Use microfilm reader to locate information in newspapers or magazines. |: ` 
Use microfilm printer to. make copy of item in newspapers or magazinés. ` í ` 
Use library for reading or study. 
Use information file of local newspaper clippings and pamphlets. ' 
Request library staff assistance for reading or study guidance. E 
Participate in library-sponsored discussion groups (Great Books, Great, 
cd | Decisions, Distaff, etc.). | x 


——À 





..Use interlibrary loan service for materials or information not in library' 8 
collection (normally involves use teletype). 

Use bookmobile. : 

Request library staff assistance in ciledtae materials and information 
for a speech, committee discussion, or individual enlightenment. 


rd 
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terials selected to meet the needs and in-. 


'terests of individuals, groups, and ‘organi- 
zations of Vigo County, and to disseminate 
these materials through programs and ser- 
vices designed to promote maximum use of 
resources. 

The services checklist focuses attention 
on output; for example, the lending of li- 


` brary materials for home use, a major out- 


put of the system. “Use of resources” is 
accurately measured by circulation statis- 
ties for this one output. Striving for a 
maximum output mandates the reduction or 
removal of perceivable barriers to library 
‘use, such as time, distance, negative atti- 
tudes, unfavorable public opinion, lack of 
communication, and the charging of fines. 


Vigo County Public Library discontinued: 


` fines on the assumption that fines are a 
psychological, and frequently economie, bar- 
rier to the use of libraries or, more spe- 
cifically, to the borrowing of materials. The 
literature of professional librarianship gen- 
erally ignores the output objective when it 
discusses the matter of fines: 


Is it to assure the prompt return of books, to 
penalize thoughtless and selfish users, to pro- 
vide revenue, or to defray the costs of over- 
due procedures? Most librarians would coneur 
in the opinion that the prompt return of books 
is the major objective; if this is true, the sys- 
tem of fines should be judged primarily on the 
basis of its effectiveness in bringing books back 
to the' library on time. In some libraries, the 
poliey of fines-may cut down the use of the li- 
brary. "Forgiveness days" as practiced in a 
number of communities show that many people 
are afraid to return library books that are long 
overdue. 


Non-librarians are more likely to look at 
fines from the output point of view. Wit- 
ness one person's opinion of the cause of 
declining cireulation in publie libraries: 


. “A sensible explanation is the increase in 


fine rates, which makes a man think twice 
about taking too many books at one time."? 

The charging of a fine, technically, does 
not occur at the interface between the sys- 
tem and the user. The output of the sys- 


. tem oceurs when the user checks out the 


` material for home use, whereas the fine is 
charged at that point in time when, accord- 


ing to the lending poliey of the library, the 


user should have returned the material. 
“AEA BULLETIN. - : ` 
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Moreover, to return or not to return, to pay 
or not to pay, is at the discretion of the 
user. . 

When the elimination of fines was first ^^ 
discussed last spring, the feasibility of `` 
using .a date charged instead of a date due 


was considered.  Borrowers would have 


been requested to return the material when ': 
they were finished with it. 


way to solve the problem of "overdues"! 


This was to have been tried in an experi- ' 
mental branch established for young people - 


in a phased-out railroad passenger car. 


When fines were dropped, the two-week 


loan period was retained along with the 


practice of sending a first overdue notice. 


three weeks after the material is due and a 


final notice one week later. The only change 
made to previous procedure was to enclose : 


a copy of the law:of the State of Indiana 
pertaining to the misappropriation of li- 
brary materials. "This law states that un- 
less return or reimbursement is made with- 


in thirty days after notice is received the . 


person "shall be guilty of a misdemeanor” 
and liable to fine or imprisonment. 


The policies and procedures of any sys- 
tem, and perhaps the public library most 


of all, must be designed with the user in 
mind. During the first month of the no- 
fine policy, patrons were invited to express 


opinions by checking one of five categories: 
| Written com-': 
ments could be made if they wished. The. 


on a card (Illustration 2). 


ILLUSTRATION 2 


Patron Opinion Card 


The Vigo County Publie Libraries -no 
longer charge fines for overdue books. 
What is your opinion of this muy of | 
no fines? 
strongly agree : (156) 
mildly agree ( 54) 
no opinion ( 7) 
mildly disapprove ( 44) 
strongly disapprove  ( 54) 
(total 315) 
Comments: (120) 


What better 
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tend anes checking Sach Greene is given i in: 

"parentheses. | ; LT 
p '.As shown in the illustration; 210 approved 
un Senile 98 disapproved. Comments revealed 
7 vs — "much, more interest and sma of feeling 
ba “than had been anticipated : 


"This is a forward step—makes a ibrary. a 
e place. 


Es - "Only one thing wrong—you'll never get your 
fa « books back. 


"You don't feel eondemned for finishing a book 
- and bringing it in a day late. 


" ; In my. opinion, library fines have discouraged . 
U . the use of the library for children. 


: "Because the fines often mount up, many | stu- 
Es G “i dents have difficulty paying and are therefore 
p E | discouraged to.use the library. 


ux os: : If you keep fines, the fines should be at least 
i a , 25¢ per day. 


“You could lose a lot of books that way. 


"i The way to discourage vice is to make it ex- 
a _ pensive! !! 


e uv -Without fines how would young people ever 
learn to return? | - 


a Of eourse,. there should be fines for overdue 
vix. ^. books Just common. sense! 


n : I would not have come down today in the rain 
oe had I known. 


TABLE 1 


. LENDING MORE. | 
Number of Items Lent for Home ‘Use 


p "a E NEC -Per Cent 





:j This put. everyone on their honor system. f 


I just: don’t think fines are- a good k sa 
to get materials: returned. i ; 


During the first seven months (April 1 
to October 31, 1968) 3237 first: overdue 


` notices were sent on a. ‘circulation. ‘of 254,- 


044 items. The 3237 recipients are’ esti- 
mated to be about 3 per cent of the total 
number of. borrowers during that’ period. 
‘The first notice was effective in 61 per cent 
of the cases, with 39 per cent (1247) re- 
quiring a final notice. The sending of the. 
final notice prompted 79 per cent of the 
1247 to return the materials or make resti- 
tution. Only 262 of the estimated 100,000 
borrowers failed to respond to either notice 


'. and as a result had their borrowing privi- 


leges suspended. 
A Wheeldex at each circulation desk holds 


| the '"bloeklist," the names of those whose 


borrowing privileges. have been revoked. It 
provides a current record of all outstanding 
materials and to whom charged. ` At the 
end of the first 3 months of fine-free opera- . 
‘tion, 189 persons were holding 302 items 
for a total list-price value of $1164.52. On 
November 30, after 8 months of no fines, 
314 persons had out 549 items valued at 


l TABLE 2 


. AND LOSING LESS 
Number of Persons Whose Borrowing 
Priviléges Were Suspended 





: -ıı Month. . 1967 1968 Inerease ` 
<i. January 44,108 45,869 4 
“February  . 42,251 — 52,282 24 
27 0:7 March, 748,094 — 58,112 ^ ^22 
Ed m April 42,688 48,441 13 
nl > May 37,898 ` 43,494 15 
SLS June 31,053 ` 35,724. 15 
ey 34,82 44,318- 27 
“August 32,030 89,726 20 
: ` September 30,172 39,300 30 
TAL October 45,291 57,563 27 
fel , “November 47,52 . 58946 12 
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Per Cent 
Month 1967' 1968  - Decrease 
January 103 HE GID 
February 81 94 (+15) . ` 
March 109 ` 81 ' 25 
April | 199 61 69 
May 215 89 88 

. June ` 185 75 59 
July 143 104 27 
August | 140 78 AT 
September 98 52 46. 
October ' 112 55 60. 
November 158 43 18, 


~ 
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$1959.56 list, price. It should be noted that 
the blocklist changes from day to day, with 
34 persons holding 70 items ‘clearing them- 
selves by returning or paying for materials 
during the first 6.months. p 
As of the end of October, 612 books. due 


in. 1966 and, 1967 had been returned, plus. 


2 due in 1961. One book that was due in 


. , February, 1967 was returned to a branch 
. in April 1968. “The title—Seven Cui to 


Faster Reading. 
| Reserved books —— A were a. matter 
of special concern when fines were first 
lifted. Records have been maintained since 
“April on every book that, at the time of 
check-out, had another person waiting for 
its return. "From -April through October, 
780 reserved books were loaned by the 5 
libraries. The average number of days out 
in circulation ranges from 12 in the smallest 
branch to 19 at the main library, which is 
' on the edge of the Indiana State University 
campus and has heavy student use. Prob- 


New Reprints 


J. e: Comenius 


Opera Didacta Omnia. Editio Ann 1657 lucis. ope expressa. 3 Beis 
ves. folio, /2 vellum. Pragae 1957 ` $25.00 


Nicolas de Cusa | u Ec FSS 
Dons ex Officina Ascensiana. 3 vols., Ato, bound. . dou 


Paris l 5 | 4 (reprint) : 


Send your order to: | Sir w E 


offices in LONDON/PARIS/STUTTGART | Vo 
BOGOTA/RIO DE JANEIRO "p x 


31 East 10 Street/New York, N. Y. 10003 


THE WORLD'S LEADING 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKSELLERS 
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‘Jems: encountered in meeting user demand 


impact. The fine barrier has eee broken. :. 


àre no greater under the no-fine policy, ‘and a 
perhaps even less in view of the improved ." .^ 
relations between fhe library staff and, the’ - 1 ` 
users, ` p duro 

As shown in Tables 1 and 2, the libraries.” 
are lending more and losing less. Although `. `. 
other factors have contributed to the over-: = 
all increase, it is believed that the discon- ` "s 
tinuance of fines has exerted the major. n I 





in Vigo County. z TP ie ee Rr 
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Dorothy Sinclair, ddinaa of the. a 
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Flint, Michigan, adopted a similar suspen- ` M D 
sion of fines program. Since then we have ee 
heard of two other such programs. Ed. © E mA 


Place your order now! bU 
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The penediesl Dust, that is. ; 
. It's just one of many that appear in Johnson Reprint' s new Fall 1969 Cata- 
. logue: Periodicals & Reference Works. This handy; 303-page catalogue lists vol- 
ume numbers, years, and prices for hundreds of reprinted scholarly and professional 
publications. Here are publications representing more than, 40 fields, including: 
philosophy, classical antiquity, business, philology, mathematics, pharmacology, 
botany, dentistry, and library science, among others. The catalogue has a compre- 


hensive subject index—youll ,-_———— wa in ran 
" 


locate what you're looking for 
COR! pn 


in seconds. 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10003 


| And to make sure that 
your catalogue is always up-to- 

Please send me your Fall 1969 Catalogue: ` 
Periodicals & Reference Works. 


date, we'll send you our inform- 
ative newsletter — that's also 

an updating supplement — six - Please enter my name on your Newsletter. 
times a year. It includes an ar- ss 
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ticle about one of our consult- Name 
ing editors, news about the | agpation 
book world, JRC, and our new 

ad Address 
listings. | | 

For a free copy of the | 

Fall 1969 Catalogue and a City State —— Zip 
Subseriptiortoour Newsletter: uu lli i a a ieee mul aS E S= 
just fill out the coupon. 
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Library-College USA 


Louis Shores 


This paper was presented by the author at 
the Colloquium of the Atlanta University 
School of Library Service on April 2, 1969. 


Current campus unrest has intellectual 


cause. But those who lead the revolt today : 


are not communicating intellectually. They 
are demonstrating physically against; 
rarely intelligently for. They identify prob- 
lems ad nauseam; almost never, solutions. 
Their stance is, “tear down first; worry 
about the build-up later.” If the so-called 
Establishment has resisted reform, the 
Demonstration, now, is preventing it. 
Really, there is little that is constructive to 
‘choose from either "party line"; and those 
who march now delay progress as much as 
those who sit on their predatory advantages. 
The time has come for positive reform of 
American higher education. 

Let's face it. To be opposed to something 
'is much easier than to be for an idea. 
Everybody, these days, likes to identify 
problems. Considering that man is basical- 
ly imperfect, it's no great trick to discover 
something is rotten in Denmark. But to 
correct it so that the correction is better 





Louis Shores is deam emeritus at Florida 
State University and editor-in-chief of Col- 
lier's Encyclopedia. | | 
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offering a solution. 


than what we have—ah, as Shakespeare 


said, “That is the rub." 


Well, I propose to stick my neck out this - 


afternoon. Contrary to the contemporary 


mode, I shall devote only one page to sum- 


marizing what I think is wrong with Ameri- 
can higher education today; and the rest of 
this paper to describing an idea for a proto- 
type edueation in the first nation to have 
the courage to college educate everyone. I 
prefer to enter into conversation with stu- 


dents who would rather think than march; - 


with faeulty who respond to dialog; with 
Town people who want to be heard and are 


willing, reciprocally, to hear Gown people. . - 


I want an end to disorder; and a beginning 
toward orderly, intellectual solutions of our 
problems. 


I appeal to all of my colleagues on the 


campuses of America to show the way. 
From history we know that every action 
has an equal or opposite reaction. Disorders 
such as we have been experiencing are an 


inevitable prelude to dictatorship. I never be- - 


lieved before that George Orwell’s 1984 could 


ever happen in America. I fear very much, . - 


now, that it may result, unless we who are 
in higher education take the lead, return to 
an intellectual form of communication, 
march less, and think more. . 

And so I begin the hazardous step of 
Only to satisfy the 
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E .in: identifying. solutions first; 
later.. 


> 
A 


- 


folklore of de scientific method, I first 
"identify what I consider to be the just in- 
‘tellectual causes for.campus unrest. (My 
students know that I have always believed 
problems 
But I have always been .à radical, 


= not only to: the Establishment, but to the 


Slog 


' these party lines. 
come for a Third Theme that rejects the. 


M 


£ 


- 


tu 


. mode. , 


‘Demonstration. | I can’t stand either one of 
I think the time has 


` realism and pessimism from: which © both 
Sides suffer.) 

"The, first cause of campus unrest, in my 
. opinion, stems from the noble effort: of the 
"United States to college educate everyone. 
` Because we have, now, so-called multiversi- 
„ties, with enrollments that have begun to 
-pass the 50,000 mark, higher education has 
tended to become impersonal. Just walk into 
` the gymnasium on registration day on any 
- of our state institution campuses and ob-. 
serve the frustrations in the long lines as 
^ class sections are announced closed. At the 


- very top of the recent student poll was dis- 


satisfaction with the growing impersonality 
` of higher education. 


Out of this impersonality caused by 
numbers, and the trend to “college for all" 
has come the second justified. cause for 
campus unrest. It relates to the learning 
When college was restricted to the 
top 10, per cent, the range of individual dif- 


ferences was narrow enough for the pro- 


fessor' to teach with one lecture. But now 
with nearly 100 per cent of the high school 
graduates entering college, elassroom teach- 


ing, as we have known it, has become 
impossible. The range of individual dif- 


ferences is so wide that the so-called aver- 
age presentation bores the gifted, frustrates 
' the. underdeveloped, and even discourages 


the largest center of the bell-shaped curve - 


‘that higher education has ever known. 
. Classroom-centered teaching and class ‘con- 
- tact as a measure of education have become 


Ñ “> antiquated. No wonder the present learn- 
- ing mode is referred to more frequently 
than ever as the “Lockstep.” We can under-: 


stand why. Emory faculty and students are 


' exultant over their W onderful Wednes-- 


iste " 


-— 


Even the smaller col- 
- leges have begun to suffer from the rage 
to computerize student relations. 


day,” ‘the. one day in the week when no 
classes are permitted. 

Add to. ünpersonality and the lockstep, 
curriculum as a third legitimate and in- 
tellectual eause for campus: ‘disaffection. We 
call it "liberal," but is it?. The Establish- 
ment, too; make no mistake, insists on a 


divine understanding of the meaning of the ` 
term. Furthermore, as in Orwell’s Animal 


Farm, some subjects are more liberal than 
others. There is a hierarchy of disciplines. 
Right now the natural sciences rule the 
roost. The physical sciences probably have 
a little more blue blood than “Bi-sci.” But 
both. of them are way above the social sci- 
ences, despite the fact that the latter have 


now almost cómpletely subjected theniselves ' 
to the quantitative, sensory approach to 


reality that is the sine qua non of science's 
sacred method. Some of these social Sci- 
ences are, niore respectable than others. 
Political science and economics rank higher 


in: the acádemie blue book than sociology; . 
and as for education, it still belongs on the 


other side of the railroad track. 


The humanities - still have a certain ` 


amount of eurriculum respect, the kind.that 


is accorded the very old generation, just be- 


fore they enter the grave. To get back into 
the action, and especially to get some of 
Uncle Sam's lush grants, literature; art, 
musie, philosophy, and even theology, which 
used to top the “liberal” curriculum in the 


middle ages, are computerizing like mad; 


trying to out-science science itself. ' If you 
want proof of how wrong C. P: Snow is in 
his essay about "two cultures," look at our 
single culture academie “curriculum. ` See 
how totalitarianism can be made to! appear 
liberal. Understand why the curriculum 


that students have to study and that faculty 


have to teach to achieve the status of-a 
bachelor's degree is a third cause' of in- 
tellectual. discontent. - 


There are other causes of dissatisfaction, 
"ioo, on our campuses. — 


But these three— 
impersonality in teacher-student relations, 
lockstep in learning mode, and authoritar- 
ianism in curriculum--I consider -:funda- 
mental. And for the solution of these three 


‘problems I now present to you the concept 
of Library-College Unde 
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....when there are no classes. 
' demonstrated something else, in the only 


When a college is a library and a library 


is a college it is a Library-College, spelled 


with a hyphen between the two words. Bob. 


Jordan. has been good enough to attribute 
the idea to the paper I read before the Chi- 


cago World's Fair ALA convention, titled 
“The Library. Arts College.” . 
' .knowledge.my debt to Thomas Carlyle and 
his; volume of essays published in 1848, 
t Hero -and-<Heéro . Worship. 


But I ac- 


In the essay 
“The Hero As Intellectual" occur these often 


quoted words: “The true university is a 
. collection of books." 
- cited is the context. Carlyle’s point is that 


` What is not so often 


. there is very little more that a professor 


` ean do for a student than teach him how to 


read intelligently. After that, the student 
is on-his own. What he learns he will have 
to study independently. Nobody can learn 
for him. | 

Imdependent study by the student is the 
very essence of the Library-College learning 
‘mode. In the last analysis, it is the student 
who must struggle with his environment, 
master its obstacles to his purpose. A 


' steady recognition of this basic learning 
. principle is permeating innovation in higher 


education over these United States. At 
. least one hundred experimental colleges" ře- 
` port variations on the independent study 
. theme. Antioch began with what they 
called autonomous courses, as early as 1928. 


< My visit to an economics class there that 


September gave me an early impetus for 
the Library-College idea. 

Florida Presbyterian has a winter term 
during the month of January when there 


, are no classes; all students study independ- 


ently in the library. I have already men- 
tioned Emory’s Wonderful Wednesday, 
But Emory has 


kind of. demonstration that communicates 
.with me. Many colleges have insisted that . 


' independent study is only for the honors 


‘student; the elite. On the contrary., Emory 


^-has proved this learning mode is especially 


made to.order for the underdeveloped stu- 


dent, and fór the majority we like to call 
' average. 
. hear of more colleges turning to éndepend- 

ent study im the library as the prime 


-All over the country, now, you 
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learning mode; with the classroom becom- ` 


ing the secondary experience. This is so 
because the student’s ability to study on 
his own is the real payoff. As Winslow 


Hatch puts it in his “New Dimensions” ` 
pamphlet for the U.S. Office of Education, . 
one of the measures of quality education is. 4 


the degree to which a student can study 
independently. Colleges which have turned 
to.independent study are along the Library- 
College way. 

All Che professor can do in preparation 


for independent study is, as Carlyle wrote 


over.a century ago, teach the student how 
to read intelligently. Indeed, this has been 
the heart of higher learning at Oxford and 
Cambridge, and at the great universities on 


the continent. When I was in England on 


my Fulbright year I never heard anyone 
say he was enrolled in a course in history, 


or economies, or physics, or French. What. 


I heard, always, was “He is reading in his- 
tory at Oxford; he.is reading in Physics at 


Cambridge; she is reading in French at the” 


Sorbonne.” 


However, by reading, we of the Library- . 
College mean more than just reading the ` 


printed page in hard covers. This is still 
basic. But it isn’t all. Some of you who 


have read my pleading writings on this, 


know about my concept of the generic book. 
You know .of my long struggle to effect, 
what some have referred to as the “shotgun 


marriage" between librarians and audio- .- 


visualists. My students know that the term 


*nonbook" is:anathema to me. There is no: 
such term in my vocabulary. A film is a ` 


book just as truly as a magazine. So isa 


tape or a transparency; a radio transcrip- 


tion or a videotape; a teaching machine’s 
programmed materials; a field trip to the 
phosphate mine; an interview with an old 
resident; or a computer-assisted instruc- 
tional device. As I defined the generic 
book in my Saturday Review editorial for 
the first National Library Week, it is the 
sum total of man’s communication possi- 
bilities. The generic book in all of its 
formats, levels, and subjects, represents the 
only evidence of life. And that is the phi- 
losophical concept I advance here, although 
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librarians are not supposed to be philosophi- 
'eal; nor are. we capable of writing good 
literature; and of course, library school, 
according to the writers of letters to the 
editor of the Library Journal, is supposed 
to be the worst education of all. | 
Forgive me. I am an optimist. I be- 
. lieve our profession of librarianship is the 
noblest of them all. I'll stack our library 
literature, for form or content, up against 
the literature of any other. discipline or 
profession; and I prefer it to the novels and 


` plays that are coining money with four- 


letter words these days. And as for library 
school, I have seen more good teaching and 
learning in our ALA accredited schools than 
in most of the graduate school classes in 
other disciplines I have visited. 

Let me return, then, to reading and the 
generic book which are the heart of the 
Library-College idea. Independent study 
. requires that the student be able to read the 
generic book in all of its-formats. As 
Frank Jennings writes in his little gem. of 
a book, T'his is Reading: 


But reading, remember, is not restricted to. the 
printed page. Actually it never was . . 
throughout his history man has “read” many 
things: the flight of birds, the guts of sheep, 
sun spots, liver spots, and the life lines on a 
hand. He has read the lore of the jungle, the 
spoor of the beast, and the portents in a dish 
of tea. (1965, p. 11) 


And just as man has read many things, 
throughout the ages, so the Library-College 


student must learn to see and hear, to, 


taste, smell, and touch ; indeed, increasingly, 
to extra-sense communicate with his en- 
vironment, with fellow man, and with God, 
or with whatever ultimate you recognize. 
So the Library-College becomes first of 
all a true university as Carlyle defined it: a 
collection of books that comprise a selection 
of the generic book. This selection is no 
longer a collection of hard cover print and 
periodicals, with some so-called audiovisu- 
als added as a concession. The Library- 
College library approaches selection, from 


the start, on: a three-prong basis: subject, . 


as now; level of maturity of the community 
served, as sometimes currently considered 
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in academic librarianship; and format, as 
almost never weighed from the standpoint 
of the one hundred or more forms of the 
generic book now available. 

In my book Instructional Materials, I 
tried, for the first time, to present a format 
classification of the generic book. Beginning 
with print, I overviewed the literature in 
the subforms of textbook, reference book, 
reading book, serial, ete. But I did not 
stop there, as so often conventional library 
book selection does. I proceeded with graph- 
ics, taking the literature of such sub- 
forms as maps, pictures, objects, ete.; then 
to projections, with the subforms of slides, 
filmstrips, transparencies, miniatures, and . 
motion pictures; to transmissions, like discs 
and tapes, radio and television; through 
community resources; and machine and 
computer media. 

Why is this important to independent 


study, the learning mode of the Library- 


College? Because for the first time in the 
history of education the quantity and va- 
riety of media provide a range of individual 
differences that ean match the individual 
differences of students. It is no longer 
necessary io communicate with an average 
lesson plan in a classroom. It is now pos- 
sible to tailor the message to the individual; 


to realize at long last the dream of the .. 


pedagogue to individualize instruction. 
And in this, make no mistake, format is 


‘at least as important a consideration as sub- 


ject and level. Through all of this histri- 
onies that' has brought Marshall MeLuhan 
more salary and more celebrity than any 
college professor in the history of, higher. 
education, one significant educational prin- 
ciple has been reinforced. The format of 
a medium, that is, the physical makeup of 
it, may influence the individual learning 
situation. Thus, one student may under- 
stand better a specific idea from a printed 


page; another student by way of a television 


videotape; a third through a field trip to.a 
community resource; a fourth at a remote 
computer console. This makes it impera- . 
tive in the Library-College library that book > 
selection become generic book selection; 
that student and faculty interest profiles 
are studied; and that selective dissemina- 
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tion of information, what the information 
scientist has most recently reawakened us 
to, is practiced. 

Do you begin to see the Library-College 
approach to learning? Every student, from 


his first freshman day, is moved forward 
from the dependence his high school class- 
room teaching days may have imposed to 
increasing independence. He is provided the 
environment of independence from the start. 
For example, we used to think that if a li- 
brary could seat 25 per cent of the student 
body at one time, it was generously meeting 
Standards. But think of Oklahoma Chris- 
tian College, one of those innovative institu- 
tions I mentioned earlier. It can seat 110 
per eent of its student body at one time, and 
each student with his exclusive “wet” car- 
rel. How wet? At the moment, students 
have dial access, at their individual carrels, 
to a limited range of formats: tapes, dises, 
and possibly some visuals. Before long, 
they will have LDX, long distance xeroxing 
that will reproduce print or visuals; and 
they wil have tv, radio, canned lectures, 
and a wider range of the formats of the 
generic book. 

I do not mean to overemphasize hardware. 
This is our American weakness. I would 
rather say something of the software and 
of the philosophical concepts behind the 
Library-College idea.. None of these tech- 
nological spectaculars will be worth their 
expense unless they have a purpose. The 
basic ends are to personalize and individual- 
ize education; to come up with a curriculum 
that will be more meaningful to the next 
generation; and to enable this generation 
to cope with the revolt their children will 
inevitably confront them with. 

Make no mistake about that. Today we 
have a lot of middle-aged demagogues who 
go about proclaiming to the hippie minority 
such platitudes as “you have inherited prob- 
 lems you did not create.” As if this could 
not have been said to every other young 
generation that has ever appeared on this 
planet. But I dare these demagogues to 
say to the hippie: I am positive your gen- 
eration will present absolutely no problems 
to your children. I'd like to bet that the 
hippies’ children will shave their heads; 
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scorn the beat; come up with a love-out; or 
a hate-in; call the older generation 
"rounds," and tell them to “freeze, adoles- 
cent, freeze." 

The Library-College personalizes educa- 
tion, first, by its organization. No matter 
how large a campus grows, intimate facul- 
ty-student communication will continue. 
And the Library-College campuses will 
grow, because the Library-College is com- 
mitted to universal higher education. It 
believes every high school graduate is 
higher educable. To protect faculty-stu- 
dent intimacy, no Library-College has as 
many as a thousand students; and prefer- 
ably serves under five hundred. As enroll- 
ment grows, new Library-Colleges are acti- 
vated, so that United States University 
looks more like the British cluster-college 
campus. Already, the trend to this organi- 
zational pattern has begun. The Univer- 
sity of California at Santa Cruz, for ex- 
ample, though it may ultimately have nearly 
thirty thousand students, will have no one 
college on its campus with as many as one 
thousand students. 

Second, the Library-College breaks the 
lockstep in higher education’s current class- 
room-centered teaching by insisting on a 
carrel-centered independent study learning 
mode. Students work at their exclusive 
workbenches, dialed for aecess to a range 
of media formats, levels, and subjects. In- . 
dependent study is regular; class meetings 
are irregular and only when students feel a 
need for group meetings. i 

A new breed faculty, a sort of cross be- 
tween today’s library-minded teacher, and 
teaching-minded librarian, lectures less and 
guides more, bibliographically. The profes- 
sor in the Library-College has a sensitive 
art that enables him to match individual 
differences in students with individual 
differences in media. To be able to do 
this, he must not only know his students, 
probably better than most of us do now, but 
he must know his media, as he certainly 
does not now. As far back as 1940, Chan- 
cellor Emeritus Harvie Branscomb pointed 
out in his classic study of American college 
faculties, done for the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, that the average professor teaches 
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. College. 


. inadequately with books and libraries be- 
' cause he does not know them. x 


There is still a place for the lecturer; 


'— ' speech, communication is also part of the 


generic book.. But freed from the deadly 
necessity of meeting class regularly, the 
professor will no longer feel compelled to 
pre-digest for the students information 
available in other media for independent 
study. Rather, the faculty can contribute 
original work at all-university lectures of 
such calibre as to warrant. aia or 
production. 

There are, also, a share of devices. for 


` learning in the Library-College, some lost | 
in the history of education and others quite 


innovative. For example, in the eighteenth 
century, Bel and Lancaster 
something called the monitorial system, 
under which each advanced student had 
responsibility for tutoring a beginning 
student. Every teacher knows that he 
learned more about his subject the first 
time he had to teach it to someone than in 
al of the time he studied it for himself. 
This device has recently been revived in 
the world literacy effort of Dr. Laubach, It 
is an integral part of the Library-College 
learning mode. `’ 

Performance is an important aspect of 
Library-College education. Not only spéak- 
ing and writing, but performance in at 
least one of the fine arts is underwritten. 
Furthermore, the Library-College erases the 
artificial line that academic snobbery some- 
times draws between living and making a 
living., The Library-College includes oc- 
cupational preparation in its concept of a 
liberal education. Possibly in. cooperation 
with labor unions and industry, a work- 
study program is developed to insure for 
society, higher educated carpenters and 
plumbers, electricians and masons, ete., who 
may bring back the pride in workmanship 
we once celebrated. 

"Finally, another approach to’ curriculum 
development is proposed by the Library- 
Without discounting the impor- 


 '- tance of heritage, as provided by past gèn- 


‘erations (as 


demonstrators 
appear to), the Library-College provides an 
opportunity for the new generation to test 
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introduced, 


sometimes: 





its dissents and reforms. Through the de- 


. vice used by librarianship in other settings, 


Students, from the start, establish their 
own interest profiles, their preferred cur- 
ricula. These interests have their place in 
the Library-College curriculum as sig- 
nificantly as do the faculty interest profiles; 
and both profiles, faculty and student, are 
prime considerations in media selection for 
the Library-College library. 

Without detailing the Library-College 
curriculum here (as it ean be found in the 
book) let me call attention merely to the 
first two reading areas, the ones I have called 
Generalia Areas. We have gone overboard 
on specialisms, in my opinion. The Library- 
College, for the present, transitionally 
works with the broad organizations of the 
humanities, social sciences, natural sciences, 
and their applications; but not to the extent 
that it believes, philosophically, that genesis 
should be rewritten in terms of chemistry, 
economies; literature, and the other disci- 
plines so sacred to the card-carrying union 
members of the learned societies. But the 
Library-College believes, fundamentally, in 
the unity. of the universe, and therefore in 
the unity of knowledge. It believes what 
the curriculum needs most these days is a 
gestalt, a bringing together of the fiercely 
separated subjects that confront the college 
student at different hours of the day: — 

-Henee, the Library-College has a Gen-: 
eralia Area that consists, of two parts. The 
first recognizes the truth of that often 
quoted statement from the prolific writer 
Anon: “The half of knowledge is knowing 
where to find it.” A thorough foundation in 
information gathering is given to each stu- 
dent, so that he knows sources better than 
even the college faculties of this generation. 
The Library-College student is given a li- 
brary sophistication that will fortify him 
with knowledge in depth about the basic 
reference books, bibliographie tools, media . 
formats of all kinds. . No Library-College 
student will ever have to admit, like a 
physics professor did to me not so long ago, 
that he had never known before of, the in- 
formation mine that has been issued every 
year for over a century under the ee The 
Statesman’s Yearbook. 
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As for the other half of knowledge, the 
Library-College offers in its curriculum a 
broad reading area that skips across the 
boundary lines of predatory disciplines, 
recklessly. The Library device of brows- 
ing; the eclectic bibliographics—like Chi- 
cago President Hutchins’ “Great Books of 
the Western World"; and Harvard Presi- 
dent Eliots *"Five-Foot Shelf’—of the 
classics of both the western and eastern 
worlds and previewing and pre-auditings of 
audiovisual media provide ready-made gate- 
ways to a liberal education. A freshman 
overview and a senior capstone insure not 
only an understanding of relationships 
among man’s disciplines, but offer an op- 
portunity for serendipity, the latest redis- 
covery by both cultures. 

Here you have Library-College USA, 
prototype for an. American higher educa- 
tion. Its-inperfections are many. It is no 
panacea for all the campus dissatisfactions. 
But is is a positive proposal. It is a chal- 
lenge to some college to try it. And in my 
opinion it is better than marching. [:] 
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Libraries in the ` 
"Therapeutic Society 


Services an Integrated Hospital Library 


-Can and Cannot Provide 


| Barbara Coe Johnson 


"s Part of a series edited for the ALA Bul- 


letin by Genevieve Casey, associate profes- 
sor, Library Science, Wayne State ed 
versity. 


All medical institutions are designed to 


fill four purposes: research to advance medi- 
cal knowledge; teaching specialized person- 
nel who can apply the knowledge produced 
by research; public instruction so that the 
population is prepared to apply general 


health principles and support those institu-. 


tions contributing to better health; and 
care of those who are ill, so they may return 
to their productive role in the community, 
: or at least be eased of suffering. A particu- 
lar. medical institution points out its pri- 


Barbara Johnson is director of libraries at 
Harper Hospital in Detroit, Michigan. This 
paper. was presented at the Institutional 
Library Service Institute sponsored by the 
. Wayne State University Department of Li- 
~ brary’ Service on April 19, 1968. 
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mary purpose by giving priority to one or 
another of these goals, but all medical insti- 
tutions share all these goals. 

‘The primary concentration of a medical 
school is the teaching of specialized per- 
sonnel; its secondary purpose, research, is 
so contiguous to teaching that some say it 
now comes first. Yet medical schools do 
not neglect their other purposes: they en- 
courage their personnel to be members of 
national commissions concerned .with the 
publie’s health, such as the President's 
Commission on Heart Disease, Cancer, and 
Stroke, and on a less exalted level, to ad- 
dress lay groups. And certainly medical 
schools are concerned with the care of the 
sick. Many university medical schools run 
hospitals, and every physician who is gradu- 
ated from medical school has spent ‘at least 
two of his four years of training in a hos- 
pital where he learned the art of hjs disci- 
pline through actual participation in patient 
treatment. 

While hospital goals vary in position jë 
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pending upon community role and means of 
support, in any hospital, patient care comes 


- first. To say that this simple fact colors the 


whole character of hospitals is putting it 
mildly. Perhaps the easiest way to enipha- 
size the pervasiveness of this concept is to 
look at the extra- and intramural organiza- 


. tion of hospitals in the United States. 


We are talking about a very big business 
when we are discussing hospitals. Overall, 
hospitals in this country rank fourth or fifth 
in terms of investment in plant, numbers of 
people employed, and gross income. One of 
the three top factors in the government's 
Cost of Living Index, immediately following 
costs for food.and shelter, is the cost of 
medical care; and the largest part of the 


health dollar is spent on hospitals, either in 


the form of hospitalization insurance or in 
cash outlay. All other industries of this 
stature-—government, steel, transportation, 
and utilities—are commonly recognized as 
"big," and each.is characterized by central 
control exercised by a few decision-makers 
whose policies are followed industry-wide. 

Hospitals do not follow this pattern. Even 
government-supported hospitals, like state 
hospitals or those operated under the Vet- 
erans Administration, despite the fact that 
they work within general guidelines set by 
the governmental unit, are in the last analy- 
sis managed by individual administrators 
who are given as one of their responsibili- 
ties the task of seeing that the specific hos- 
pital is sensitive to its community. And 
government-controlled hospitals with their 
modicum of central control comprise only a 
small proportion of hospitals in the United 
States. | | 

The largest number of hospitals, as many 
as 90 per cent, operate under some kind 
of private control: church, proprietary, or 
voluntary. Church-controlled hospitals may 
seem to have a kind of central control ex- 
ercised by the sponsoring religious body; 
but the number of church groups and the 
proliferation of individual orders , within 
each requires that church-sponsored hospi- 
tals be classified as privately controlled. 


' Proprietary hospitals, founded and run by 


physicians both to care for private patients 
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and to produce a profit, certainly are pri- . 
vate. The voluntary, nonprofit hospital, run 
in the community’s interest and managed ` 
by the civic-minded citizens who comprise a ` 
board of trustees, obviously is private. Thus, 
except insofar as licensing regulations and 
voluntary acceptance of the standards of 
the Joint Commission for the Accredita- 
tion of Hospitals comprise central control, ` 
the bulk of hospitals in this country are pri- ' 
vately run businesses dedicated to caring 
for a specific community's sick. 

Now let us look at the intramural or- 
ganization of hospitals. Again: we find a 
unique situation. In every other “big” 
industry, and indeed in most small busi- 
nesses, we find that the workers fall into 


- two classes having different social status: 


the managerial and the production. I should ` 
not remind you of so obvious a fact that 
the managerial, or administrative, worker 
has higher status than the production work- - 
er except that I need to make the point that 
the situation is, while not entirely reversed 
in hospitals, at least different. The produc-. 
tion worker, the one who controls the hos- 
pital’s ultimate product—-good patient care 
-—js the physician. What the administra- 
tive staff of a hospital does is provide the 
physical conditions and atmosphere within 
which physicians can best give good patient 
care. I must say that I consider these two 
hospital functions to be of comparable im- 
portance, but while you conceivably could 
have a physician who lacked access to a 
hospital, you certainly could not have a 
hospital without physicians. Because of 
this incontrovertible fact hospitals are or- 
ganized in a different way from other busi- 
nesses. Were there not successful liaison, : 
everyone on the hospital’s payroll would 
have two lines of authority, and we all 
know that the usual result of that kind of 
organizational table is, at best, stalemate. 
Luckily most hospitals have resolved this 
difficulty by setting up and maintaining 
mechanisms which assure that physicians 
and administrators freely communicate with 
each other at the decision-making level. At 
the same time physicians in their day-to-day 
life deal only with decisions bearing directly 
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| 1n tion of the term “hospital library," 
ae “among the various medical and library as- 
ME sociations who presumably know what they 


. ón patient care, while other ordinary admin- 

_istrative tasks are left to the authority of 
. the administrative staff. Human beings 
'. are, however, crotchety and irritable and 
' above all individual. Because of this, and 
because of the system's built-in instability, . 
close attention must always be paid to mak- 
ing it work. It can fall apart with dis- 
"astrous results, but by and large, I think it 
works as well as it does simply because it 
can never be neglected. 

When I was discussing the overall or- 
ganization of hospitals in this country,-I in 
effect ‘classified them by their pattern of 
financial support. Now I would like to 
‘interject four other elements which help 
classify hospitals: size; average length of 
Stay per patient; whether or not the hos- 
 pital earries on a formal teaching program; 
. and whether or not the hospital primarily 

.Serves one segment of the population, like 


. . women, children, or the mentally ill. The 


confusing thing about all these classifica- 
` tions, and I have mentioned only'/a few, is 
that.using one system does not preclude 
- using another, and the variety of combina- 
. tions is infinite.. I don't know of one, but 
there's no reason a large, long-term, pro- 
: prietary, non-teaching, children’s psychi- 
s atrie hospital could not exist. Hopefully, so 
few patients would need its services that it 
. woüld soon go out of existence. 
.: All these elements come into play in any 
hospital, and impose different sets of needs. 
- As hospital libraries exist to fill the hos- 
pital's specifie needs, any or all may be in- 
flueritial in determining what a specific li- 
. brary does, and I really doubt whether I 
-know enough to anticipate here all the 
nuances which would influence a hospital li- 
brary. What I do know something about, 
however, is the library. of a large, short- 
term, general medieal and surgical, teach- 
ing, nonprofit, voluntary hospital. Unlike 


. my theoretical example above, such hospi- 


tals exist in every large city in this coun- 


^, try, and I doubt that. they will ever lack 


patients. 
' There is real confusion about the defini- 
even 
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` physicians’ library in a hospital. 


the librarians-of hospital libraries. 


are.talking about when they do such things 
as conceive and apply judgmental criteria— 
standards. To the Medical Library Associa- 
tion ( MLA) the term means the collection 
and services offered to supply the informa- 
tional needs of the hospitals medical staff. 
The American Library Association's As- 
sociation of Hospital and Institution Li- 
braries (ALA-AHIL) broadens the concept 
by adding to the hospital library’s duties 
an obligation to give service to patients. 
The Special Libraries Association (SLA) 
classes the hospital library with special li- 
braries in biomedical subject fields, assign- 
ing it membership to the Biological Sciences 
Division; by implication it seems to go 
along with MLA. The Joint Commission 
for the Accreditation of Hospitals (com- 
prised of representatives of the American 
Medical Association, the American College 
of Surgeons, the American College.of Phy- 
sicians, and the American Hospital Associa- 
tion), accepts the standards endorsed in 


1953 by the previously. mentioned library: 


associations, which in truth apply only to a 
It really 
is no wonder that hospital librarians feel 
torn in all directions. 

Fortunately we can hope for an early end 
to this situation, which has satisfied none 
of the interested organizations, much less 
After 
nearly five years of work, a Joint Commit- 
tee of ALA-AHIL, CLA, SLA, and MLA 
hopes to'be able to present for approval of 


its various members standards for hospital 


libraries. Implicit in these standards is a 
definition that embraces all the above varia- 
tions on the theme. In addition, the stan- 
dàrds are capable of separate application to 
the two segments of a hospital's library 
population, the professional or technical and 
the lay or "patients." These standards, 


when accepted by the library associations, 


will certainly be applied by the hospital 
accrediting body. One point is clear: the 
proposed standards clearly call for .some 
form of consolidation of all elements found 
in libraries in hospitals, ` and that is an 
enormous step forward. | 

I certainly agree with the concept that 
some integrative approach is necessary, but 
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I'am inclined to think that lay and profes- `plines ‘did not have libraries of their . 

` sional collections ean only be coordinated— own. Technicians, chemists, administrators, : 
probably by sharing the same administra- nurses aids, and all the rest* had to rely A 
tive librarian—while all service to techni- . on physicians’ or nurses’ libraries which ` 
cal and professional personnel can truly be might or might not be able to meet their ` 
integrated (combined, shared, consolidated, needs. This pattern stil persists where 
whatever word one wants to use). Thus library needs of paramedical personnel are | 
my definition of the integrated library dif- not obvious. The main stream of thought, ` 
fers, if only in degree, from that now being however, is finding its way into the course. 


proposed in the new standards. of integrating service to medical and para- . : 
. Let us then define my concept of the inte- medical fields in the same library. : 
grated hospita! Hbrary. I mean that de- In large teaching hospitals, like Harper,. 


partment of the- hospital invested with one library serves the work-oriented needs ' 
responsibility and authority to assure the of all hospital personnel. What accounts for 
hospital’s educational, clinical, administra- this change and where will it lead? For one 
tive, and research personnel of access to` thing, the very nature of the fields served’ 
information which enables them to give the by biomedical libraries. has altered, and l 
best patient care possible within the limita- therein lies a principle that forces action. p 
tions of funds at hand. I have several reá- Today's cross-fertilization ‘among medical `. 
sons for omitting’ general services and col- disciplines, with its concomitant blurring.. 
lection from my definition. Before I go into of previously defined boundaries, allows a 
them, however, let me tell you what pro- biomedical library to meet the demands put 
duced the above definition, which allows the upon it only if it cooperates with other such ` 
kind: of library Harper Hospital Library libraries. The basic principle involved here ` - 
exemplifies. Any speciallibrary exists only is that every biomedical library, large or E. 
as an instrument which provides access to small, has the responsibility to provide all. ` 
information otherwise not available. Fur-. the information requested of it; one cannot `- 
ther, the information must be demonstrably be satisfied with a respectable 85 per cent. 
valuable for some specific social purpose, or satisfaction level. | 
else access to it is not necessary. Thus the A second factor of great importance is A 
special library’s ‘existence rests on the our need for more technical personnel to . . 
needs of those who use it and on society’s serve our burgeoning population, and the 
recognition that their activities serve a nation’s increased demand for the best at- 
. useful purpose. A library is not an end in tention to its health needs. Hospitals carry ` 
~ itself; it is a tool of its users. | far and away the largest share of the bur- 
Libraries in medical fields neatly demon- den of training practitioners of medical dis- 
strate this principle. Medicine, together  ciplines. Between 1951 and 1965 in Michi- 
with all its ancillary disciplines, needs ac- gan, the number of physicians per 100,000 
cess to eurrent information; society recog- population shrank from 500 to 400, and our 
- nizes medicine’s importance. : Physicians’ loss was mild compared to that of Califor- 
libraries in hospitals did not exist in great nia or Colorado. There are not fewer phy- ` 
numbers until physicians found that their sicians; there are just more people: With 
private collections did not supply them all medical knowledge increasing, and physi- 
the information they needed, where they cians decreasing in proportion to demand, 
needed it. We must not forget that li- something has to fill the"gap. The answer 
braries were not required, or rated, for of course is technically trained personnel 
accreditation until 1955 when the Joint Com- who take on tasks the physician used to. 
mission for Accreditation of Hospitals ac- perform himself; what results is a team of , 
cepted the standards. now in the process of ` T a 
revision. Nursing libraries followed the E cS s Hos Rp sa S 
same pattern. Except for departmental survey listed over sixty kinds of specialized ' 
collections, however, newer medical disci- ` hospital personnel who need access to a library. 
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ancillary specialists. These people must be 
trained, and they are largely trained in 


' ' hospitals which must have libraries to back 
7 up, programs. 


. This problem, of providing : access to in- 


` formation for all students and practitioners 


y 


|. of any medical or paramedical discipline 
š represented in the hospital so consumes 
- our interest that almost. our whole atten- 


` tion is paid to integrating satisfaction of 


their informational needs into one hospital 
library, into an “integrated library.” I 


- doubt that I now really need enumerate the 


reasons I omitted lay services in my defi- 


nition of the integrated library, but I 


would like to base my appeal for your real 


" and present help to all hospital libraries on 


something more than an impassioned ex- 


planation of what I think hospital libraries - 


Should be doing. 
- The most important reason is the sim- 


= plest: I do not believe you can add apples 


to oranges. Technical service to technical 
personnel is indirect service to the laity; 
therapeutic service to hospitalized patients, 
let alone recreational and educational ser- 
vice to the technical person in his lay ca- 
pacity, is direct service. No librarian alive 
can put both first, and both direct and:in- 
direct service to the laity have their neces- 
sary place in hospitals. The two needs must 
be coordinated so that each section knows 
what the other is doing, and so that each is 
aware. of the importance of the. other's 
function. But the “line librarian” who is 
in direct contact with his separate public 


must be free to immerse himself in their ` 


needs. A hospital librarian can no more be 
expected to wear two hats than can any 
other person. The Veterans Administra- 
tion. and the Mayo Clinic, both leaders in 


hospital librarianship, recognize this funda- . 


mental fact, and I think it is time we all do. 

The second reason is also relatively sim- 
ple to state. In a hospital, ethics demand 
that the technical and lay. libraries be phys- 
ically separated because patients use the 


lay library. It is as potentially dangerous. 
:. to allow patients access to technical infor- 
" ¿ mation which presumes the professional 
background, necessary to place it in context 


as it is unethical for the pharmacist to dis- 


, 
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pense dangerous drugs without mediation 
by the physician. 
The third reason is a little more complex, 


but it centers around “who’s in charge 


here?" I believe that the hospitalized per- 
son is essentially the same as the non-hos- 
pitalized except for the need specifically 
generated by his illness. His needs would 
be met by a publié library were he not con- 
fined to a hospital, but possibly they are 
more important when he is in the hospital. 
After all publie libraries have long ac- 
cepted the responsibility of providing 
trained personnel versed not only in general 
service to the publie, but also in specialized 
service to various segments of the popula- 
tion. Publie librarians dealing with pa- 
tients might need some special training in 


the psyehology of illness, but obviously this ` : 


kind of service can be performed well by 
publie librarians as witness the experience 
of the Cleveland Public Library. I think 


' public librarians feel a responsibility in this ` 


area, but I do not think they have been very 


aggressive about making their talents 
known; equally I think those in hospital | 
Aibraries: have not been very’ forward in ` 


asking for the help they .need. Another 
factor enters here, too. The patient isn’t 
the.only one in a hospital who is in virtual 
captivity. Hospitals are twenty-four-hour- 
a-day propositions. A good many people 
who work in them, including students who. 
need the humanistic broadening offered by 
a good general collection, cannot get to a 
local publie library during the hours it is 
open. The potential for a good lay library 
in a hospital is large, and I really think the 
publie library should be in charge. Besides, 
why should a hospital library attempt to do ` 
poorly what a publie library can do well? 

Right or wrong, my fourth reason rests 
on the federal government's interpretation 
of the function of. a biomedical library: In 
this day of tight money—especially if like. 
Harper Hospital one is thinking about a ' 
$26,000,000 building project—interpreta- 
tions on the part of the party who provides 
the largest single share of your. meney are 
very important. The federal government 
recognizes both the library needs of the 
general Quee and of the biomedieal li- | 
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braries, but the twain do not meet. Separate 
acts, as all of you know, provide monies for 
the two different functions of libraries in 
hospitals, and hospitals may not apply for MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Expert Service on 


aid under the Library Services and Con- for 
struction Act. They may apply for money 

under the Medical Library Assistance Act, ' ALL LIBRARIES 
but those who meet to grant the money l 


under this latter Act, try though they may, * 

cannot justify the grant of public funds | FAXON LIBRARIANS' GUIDE 
unless the cause of good biomedical com- Š 
munication is advanced, especially when 
public libraries have received and are re- *X 
ceiving federal money to extend their ser- 
vices as needed. 


Available on request 


Fast, efficient, centralized ser- 


Thus my appeal to you. These reasons : vice for over 80 years. Library 
explain why lay library service in most ^ business is our only business! 
United States hospitals has been under- |- * 
emphasized. I believe that as long as pres- |. ' | 
ent patterns persist, and until our present : 
problems of providing adequate technical || | F W. FAXON C0., ING, 
information .sources have been solved, gen- 15 Southwest Park Westwood, Mass.- 02090 


eral library service in private hospitals in |] - "M 
this eountry will not be given much atten- 
tion unless public libraries give it. T] 





Continuous Service. to Librarles Since 1886. - 


This innocuous Jooking little coupon 
‘may be worth $8000 in savings !* 


Kis you process 500 books a month, it probably costs $750 a 
month for searching, or $1.50 per title !!!! 


' Our index (published by American Indexing - 
Company) to the National Union 
. , Catalog can save you $675 per 
month in searching 9A5 
, ei O t xis 01 
costs ! (That's - t0: e Cith Stk | ssachuse 
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- Stirrings i in Missouri - 


r 
` 


> After two days of formal programming plus 


listening; to.the: still-organizing Social Re- 


; sponsibilities Round Table and to Nat Hent- 
off, the membership, packed full of rumor - 
- and tales of confrontation, gathered in the 

Ramada Inn at the state capital, J efferson 
.. City, for their annüal membership meeting. 


John Herbst presided as President. Reports 
were the first. order of. business. Mrs. Helen. 


`, Kreigh, newly appointed executive director 


of the association told.of her part time ac- 


tivities. Jamés Leathers, soon-to-be presi- 


dent, reported on his’ investigation . that 
'Showed that less than 10 per cent of the | 


available income from intangibles taxes i is 


‘being collected in Missouri (the tax is the 
-Reports revealed that. the college: and re- 
search library group was preparing a posi- 


| ‘tion paper on academic status which would. 


be ready for Spring ratification. 'The school 


' librarians and the public librarians called 
for restructuring of the association.. The . 


‘school librarians asked that the nominating 


“committee be formed of a representative | 
. from each of the, association’s units. They 
also asked for a rewrite ón the Constitution. 


The publie library division recommended a 


a reorganization committee composed of one 
member elected from each division (Miss 


Syd Shinn, state library consultant, had 


“already been elected to represent the publie 
; T .; librarians); two members elected. from the 


: Junior Members Round. Table; and one 
- past president appointed by the: incumbent - 


RN E president. A member from the Children's 


; Services : Round Table was added to the 


| committee from the. floor. The plans for re- 


` organization are to be presented at tg next 
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A State Association. Meets ys 


annual meeting. 


“Overthrow traditional ommation 


Mrs. Leola Miller of Rolla Public Library 


had been placed on. the ballot by the nomi- — 


«nation committee as the sole candidate for 


the office of president-elect. The school li- - 


brarians took to the floor and plaeed Mrs, 
‘Marine (Marty) Neal, superintendent | of 


school libraries in Kansas City, on the bal- ` 


lot. This. was. apparently the first time in 


.memory that opposition had come to the ` 


nomination committee selections. and a par- 


liamentary hassle took place. Certain mem- ` 


` bers. were ` prepared, however, with pre- 
printed ballots and the.vote was taken and 
tallied. The school librarian won. . 


~The MLA Quarterly, 1969 winner of the ` 


H. W. Wilson periodical award, ‘was sus- 
pended as being too expensive an item for 


an: association’ struggling with the cost of' - 
establishing executive offices. A newsletter . 


will be published while exploration is made 


on a possible regional journal in cooperation l 


with other state associations. 


’ The constitution was amended to restrict E 
members to one office or committee appoint- E 


ment per year. 


Joan Goddard of the Social Responsibili-. 


ties Round Table introduced three resolu-- :: 


tions that were presented to the member-. ` 


ship for action. 1) A reaffirmation of the 
membership charge to the Intellectual Free- 


- 


dom Committee calling for a clipping service _ 


in the aréa of intellectual freedom, directing. 


the committee to contact principals involved 


to gather information and. inform those in- 


volved of resources available: ‘to them and to 
make a report to the ALA Office for In- 


"téllectual Freedom. 22) Ordered the officers `~’ 
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of the Association to make recommendations 
to the Governor on vacancies on the Library 
. Commission. 3) Endorsed the ALA Office 
for Intellectual Freedom proposal for the 
Freedom to Read Foundation and the in- 
terim National Freedom Fund for Librari- 
ans. All resolutions passed. 


Joan Bodger incident 


A printed statement with over fuente 
signatures had been presented to the Mis- 
souri State Library Commission earlier in 
the day. It was reprinted and distributed 
at the membership meeting calling for a 
detailed report to. the members at the meet- 
ing. “We are not interested in placing 
blame, but only in acquiring fact. We feel 
that there are basic relationships between a 
librarian and his board of trustees involved 
here and it is important that they be dis- 
cussed.” The petition went on to ask that 
the Commission make public their minutes 
` stating that it would assist “in informing 
Missouri citizens of Commission pólieies." 
Mrs. Jerome Duggan, chairman of the state 
commission, took the floor and asked that 
Ralph Parker, University of Missouri. li- 

brarian and dean of the Library School who 
is a member of the Commission, be. allowed 
to answer the petition which had challenged 
the integrity of the Commission. His state- 
ment follows: 


` 


Members of MLA, I have been a member of 
the Missouri Library Commission and of its 
predecessor organization the Missouri State Li- 
brary Advisory Board for almost, twenty-three 
years. 
and April was the most trying that I have ever 
been faced with. Unlike other members of the 
Commission, I am there by law. The only way 
I could leave the job was to resign from my 
job as librarian at the University of Missouri. 
I had asked to be relieved of that job and I am 


very hàppy that a successor has been appointed. 


The meeting which I attended this -afternoon is, 
therefore, the last.meeting that I will attend 
of the Missouri State Library Commission. 
There are fads and there are things which 
people do. which (it doesn't matter what the 
‘situation is) get labeled and attacked. Among 
those iseany action unfavorable to a member of 
' a minority race, religion, or nationality. Any- 
thing that happens that is to the disadvantage 
of/or against that person is quite likely to be 


labeled ‘racism regardless of the facts in the: 
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case. ` 


Librarians Wave become very ‘sensitive to ihe: eK. 
“intellectual 


terms “library cerisorship” and 
freedom.” I have been long, personally, a strong - 
supporter of the activities of the American Li- 
brary Association Committee on Intellectual 
Freedom. .My training as a journalist leads 
me as well: as my training and experience. as” 
a librarian to oppose the suppression of ideas 


and opinions. This same attitude I am sure is | E 
shared by the other members of the State Li-*: 


brary Commission; by Mrs. Duggan, who has 
been serving as president, who is an attorney 
and as an attorney, is interésted in the same 
kind of thing; Jüdge Morgett, who has been 


' a tower of strength to libraries local and state; ` 
to:Mrs. Lily Steury of Springfield who has ^ 


been one of the most faithful members of the 
Missouri Library Association, president of the 
citizens and trustees division; Mr. 


members but at present there is a vacancy. These 


five persons are the members presently on the `- 


commission. I can vouch for their ardent sup- 


.port of any of the approved statements of 
Freedom to Read, Library Bill of Rights, Qui 


what have you. 


The case of J oan -Bodger had nothing nee n 
soever to do with: the matters of censorship; Á 


libraries; it did not affect the state library in 
any way in the case that occurred. The idea 
was taken upon -by fellows who would pro- 
mote Mrs. Bodger’s actions as being a case of 
censorship. The commission never made it. ex- 


plicit in its considerations that it had no objec- ' 


tions to Mrs. Bodger’s espousal of the Students 


for a Democratie Society, Ramparts Magazine, . | 
New Left Notes, [and] publications of ma-_ . 


terials which have been charged by the prose- 
cuting attorney of Boone County as being por- 
nographic and obscene. Mrs. Bodger had every 


right as an individual citizen to express her ` 


Hubert ^: 
Wheeler, ‘the ‘state commissioner of education. ' 
. Thére is at present a vacancy. There are, six 
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ex 


opinions. There was never any question of uu ge 


right. 


familiar with the facts; and I got involved in 
these not as a librarian but as dean of tlie li- 


brary school at the University of Missouri.” 


There was an issue over the distribution from 
the student union of certain material which the 


university said was of such a nature that the '. 


university wished not to put its stamp of ap- 


proval by being distributed from the ticket 


window of the student union. A day or so 
later, copies of this material. that had been 
objected to by the university ‘was reprinted in 


a publication called Free Press Underground. 


This was offered for sale on the sidewalks in 
front of the student union, not on university 
property but on city property. Shortly after 
the beginning of the sale of this material, the 
local police arrested the four students involved 
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and charged them with violation of a specific 


: statute of the state of ` Missouri. 

‘A day or so after this, a letter was written 
by Mrs. Bodger on the State Library Commis- 
sion letterhead which contained my name and 


the names of the four other members which I: 


have given you, and was signed : ‘by her as 
children’s library consultant. This letter made 
an attack upon the University of Missouri for 


` suppression of the publication and for the ar- 


rest of the students involved., The University 
of Missouri had nothing whatsoever to do with 
the arrest of the individuals involved. The Uni- 


v versity of Missouri did not approve but it did 


- not take any aetion to prevent the sale of the 


C tion. 


'publieation on the publie streets; yet the letter 
' from Mrs. Bodger took the university .to task 


and was, in the letter, accusing the university 
. of censorship, suppression, and so on. 

This created a certain amount of objection 
from certain elements within the. state who 
have been damned by those who were in favor 
of the actions of the students as being by a 
bunch of right-wing birchers. Now, I have no 
more use for the John Birch society than any- 
one else. I don't think that the people who 
raised the furor were members of the John 
Birch Society, certainly not all of them. 

The Commission was bombarded with letters. 
As soon as possible, the Commission called a 
meeting to consider the matter. In the course 


‘of the consideration, and actually before the 


Commission had been able to meet, there were 
published reports that Mrs. Bodger had been 
given permission by her superior, Mr. O'Hallo- 
ran, the state librarian, to send the letter. The 
Commission met for a total of eleven hours on 


‘two separate occasions about a week apart to 
consider what could be done. The actionat that 


time consisted of a very mild slap on the wrist 
` to Mr. O'Halloran stating that it was a case of 
poor judgment for one state. official, the head 
‘of one state agency to attack publicly the ac- 
‘tivities of another state agency, the University 
of Missouri. At this point that was all that 
was done. That’s all that happened in the 


commission. There was a lot of talk, a lot of . 


argument,'a great deal of soul searching. 

We wanted. to protect the. state library 
against the political reaction whieh we were 
sure was going to take place, and it took place. 


' The state library is suffering today from low 


appropriations because of this act of indiscre- 
But the damage had already been domne, 
there was nothing we could do but to suffer the 
consequences. 

A few days later Mrs. Bodger was involved 
in a number of speaking engagements through- 
out this state on a project on which she was 


` working and she appeared at a library in St. 


Charles County. This occurred on, I think it 
“was Good Friday. It was early in April. When 
she appeared at this library, there was a picket 
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line of P.T.A. members or some parent’s or- 
ganization in protest against Mrs. Bodger's 
appearance. Mr. O'Halloran on Monday (it 
may have been Saturday I'm not sure of the 
exact date) suggested that because of the vio-. 
lent reaction in the St. Charles County, it was 
not to the best interest of the state library 
and to the library program, he thought, it 
would be best to suspend the two or three fu- 
ture meetings which had been scheduled. Mrs. 
Bodger then drafted.a letter of resignation and 
Pm a little confused here on the exact se- 
quence óf events; but instead of simply being 
willing to turn in ‘a letter of resignation and 
let it go through the. normal course, she felt 
called upon to eall up Mrs. Duggan and speak 
to her on the phone. Mrs. Duggan, who did 
not know and had never seen Mrs. Bodger in 
the whole time, tried to avoid any conversation. 
And if it's one way, I guess there was con- 
versation, because Mrs. Duggan: said nothing. 
But she was harangued with foul and filthy 
language the result of which was that the Com- 
mission voted not to accept her TSREBRHONE but 
terminated her services. _ 

What would you ‘have done ander such cir- 


cumstances? There was never any question 


about whether the material belonged in the li- 


-brary. I think it should not be in a children’s 


collection. But, that was not the issue. There 
was no issue at the University of Missouri re- 
lating to the library. ‘I was told by the chan- 
cellor at the- University of Missouri, he said, 
*Ralph, I' know you've got that stuff, we're 
buying it from all over the country but we 
don't flaunt it in the face of people." And this 
was a case of poor judgment. The bad judg- 
ment was all there was until the violent re- 
action which took place. Should the Commission 
have said nothing... nothing? 

There has been published in the ALA Bulle- 
tin a supposedly factual report on this case. 
There was an editorial from the editor of the 
ALA Bulletin: There was also: a report in the 
Library Journal. Neither of these articles had 
any authorship shown. They were published as 
factual information. I do not know who wrote 
them, who sent the information, but I do know ` 
that not one single member of the Commission 
was ever interrogated regarding the. incident. 
No member of the Intellectual Freedom Com- 
mittee of the Missouri Library Association ever 


said one word or inquired of the State Library 


Commission regarding its activities until this 
petition, signed by twenty-four people, present 


.here, was presented to the Commission this 


afternoon. 

How do you answer the half-truths and the 
lies which were offered by protagonists of Mrs. 
Bodger and accepted simply because someone 
put the tag of censorship on it. I debated for 
a long time should some answer be made, some 
answer to the published historical record? I 
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didn't know how it could be done. The Com- 
mission diseussed this at length this afternoon 


. and reluctantly made the decision that the com- 


- 


mittee who drafted: this resolution, if they are 


Sincere, were entitled to this explanation. If ` 


they are sincere, they will accept it. If not, 


there is no need to say anything more. Thank: 


you. 


At the conclusion of Dr. Parker’s state- 
ment there was a standing ovation and the 
meeting- was adjourned. William DeJohn, 
of the state library staff and nationally 
known as chairman of ALA’s Social Re- 
sponsibilities Round Table took to the podi- 
um in rebuttal. He reaffirmed that there 
was no desire on the part of the membership 
for a witch ‘hunt. “The Association fell 
down,” he said. “We have got to be very 
certain in the future of just what we are 


` doing and we have got to have information 


in order to do it.” He said that there were 
no real guidelines or standards in determin- 
ing cases of intellectual freedom. 

“We are going to have otHer situations 
come up that we are going to have to decide 
on whether or not it is one of these cases," 
he concluded. “Someone has to come up with 
a decision. Someone has to stand up to be 
counted and ask for some facts. We didn't 
do that last Spring. And we better be sure 
we do it the next time it happens." There 
was a smattering of applause. 

A lead editorial appeared in the Jefferson 


City Post Tribune on October 7, 1969, under- 


the heading “MU Official Blunts Library 
‘Activists’.” The editorial pointed out that 
“Despite MCL’s relatively wise handling 
of this case, Missourians have cause for con- 
cern over the outlook of some public li- 
brarians around the state.” It went on to 
label the National Freedom Fund for Li- 
brarians as an “obvious move to create a 
‘fund’ to cushion. financial losses of library 
‘activists’ who may run into trouble.” The 
editorial concluded that the tax payers “who 
foot the salaries of librarians and library 
operations throughout the state” would not 
support librarians as social activists.—GRS. 
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For The West's most 
distinguished libraries... 


JAMES. R. DICKINSON LIBRARY 
UNIVEHSITY OF NEVADA 
LAS VEGAS, NEVADA 


.. practical beauty in Ames 
modern library shelving- 





The ultimate use of Western sunshine was one of the 
goals in the modern design of the James R. Dickinson 
Library at the University of Nevada at Las Vegas. Ames is 
proud to have done the designing, planning and manufac- 
turing of the shelving for books and magazines. 


Ames provides the product line adaptable to each library 
need plus experienced engineering teamwork in shelving 
FH and design. Plan with Ames tor todays modern 
ibraries. 


LIBRARIAN: Harold H. J. Erickson . 

ARCHITECT: James B. McDaniel, Las Vegas 

AMES PRODUCTS: Ames Steel Shelving Units to ac- 
commodate 300,000 books. 





W. R. AMES COMPANY 


Since 1910 


SHELVING DIVISION 
100! Dempsey Road» Milpitas, California 95035 
. SPECIALISTS IN STEEL LIBRARY SHELVING 
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4 Oscar Watkins John R. Cronin . . 10. James H. Huber 16. Darryl D. Hagman 
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There’s an IDC “Man With A Mission” not 
too far from you. He’ll be glad to demonstrate 
the MCR System and show you the many 
ways this time-saving service can bring new 
speed and efficiency to your library opera- 
tions-—from reducing backlog to simplifying 
library expansion. Write us. 


Information Dynamics Corporation, 80 Main 
Street, Reading, Mass. 01867 





















Millions of LC entries compressed into microfiche 
file speed search work for libraries equipped with the 
Micrographic Catalog Retrieval System. System 
‘includes Quick-Find Index, Reader-Printer, and 
variety of optional services to meet diverse 
cataloging and technical processing needs. 
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The Grievance 
first step in improved 
library government 


Evert Volkersz 


A Republic of self-governing citizens is the only possible 


alternative to the mass society of jobholders.' 


After the dismissal of a University of 
California librarian a University attorney 
admitted in an open hearing that librarians 
have no legal right to University employ- 
ment. In the absence of binding agree- 
ments, the attorney stated, ". .. the griev- 
ance proceeding is a matter set up by the 
University voluntarily in an attempt to dis- 
eover if employees or former employees 
have been grossly or unfairly treated.’ 
One wonders how many librarians languish 
in similar situations. Academic librarians 
have attempted to ameliorate this condition 
by working toward tenure and other faculty 
prequisites.? Some other librarians have 
sought relief through labor union organiza- 


Evert Volkevsz is special collections librar- 
ian, State University of New York at Stony 
Brook. 
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tions and collective bargaining to open up 


elective channels of communication. Ex- 
cept for a few covered by contracts or civil 
service regulations, librarians are guests in 
their own houses. 

Since the adoption of the excellent Ten- 
ure in Libraries statement of principles by 
the Council of the American Library As- 
sociation in 1946,5 little progress has been 
made to apply its guarantees to librarians. 
Although tenure is frequently discussed in 
the journals, only a few academic librarians 
have actually achieved it. The Tenure in 
Libraries statement briefly mentions griev- 
ance safeguards. It explicitly recognizes the 
need for a basic contractual understanding 
between an institution and its employees. 
“The precise terms and conditions of every 
appointment should be stated in writing,” 
this section of the statement begins, 


and should designate the position to which the 
a December 1969 
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person is appointed; the terms of salary, em- 
ployment, probation,.and tenure; hours of ser- 
vice; vacation allowance; and provisions for 
leaves and retirement. It should also include 
any limitation of intellectual freedom because 
of religious or other aims of the institution. 
This statement should be in the possession of 


both the institution and the prospective em- . 


ployee before the appointment is made.®. 


Lacking contractual guarantees, librarians 
have little opportunity for consideration of 
grievances and due process of any kind. A 
true measure of library citizenship is one's 
ability to petition for a hearing of griev- 
ances and the participation in their 
resolution. m 

. Arguments favoring equity and self-pro- 
tection for librarians are numerous and his- 
toric. Our central role in the world of 
ideas, our professed dedication to the con- 
cepts of freedom of inquiry and. intellectual 
freedom make us extremely vulnerable. 
Translated into book selection and open 
shelves, individual librarians and their li- 
braries are subject. to many different kinds 
of intimidation. A guarantee of continuing 
appointment strengthens a librarian's com- 
mitment to intellectual freedom. Th® is 
the historical argument in the development 
of the concept of tenure and equitable 
grievance procedures: the protection of 
persons with new (i.e., dangerous) ideas, 
and the protection of institutions from 
those without ideas." Librarians are un- 
ceasingly reminded of the sustained in- 
fringements upon the freedom of access to 
information. Many courageous librarians 
have won their battle with the censor in 
order to lose the war of continued appoint- 
ment Many have lost both. 

Tenure in Libraries emphasizes this close 
relationship between tenure and intellectual 


freedom and spells it out in some detail. 


But, the otherwise admirable Library Bill 
of Rights affords the librarian little support 
in dealing with his own grievances. No 
statement of principles exists to define the 
nature and procedural implementation to 
insure equity in grievance procedures, but 
the questions are being asked. In taking a 
fresh look at their professional goals and 
relationships, librarians are redefining their 
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aims. The California Library Association, 
for example, adopted a position statement? 
which includes the position that “librarians 
shall be eligible for tenure. Tenure librari- 
ans shall participate in the tenure process. 
In the period before tenure is granted, em- 
ployment shall be on a contractual basis.” 
The need for grievance procedures was ex- 
pressed in the position that “librarians 
shall have access to the grievance, appeal, 
and review procedures available to other 
faculty members.” At this time no specific 
procedures have been worked out. 

A properly designed grievance procedure, 
in addition to many other benefits, can 
function as a personal and institutional 
safety valve. The California State Person- 
nel Board recognized this, for example, 
when it stated that: 


Both management and employee organization 
representatives agree that an effective griev- 
ance procedure is an especially productive 
method for identifying and resolving employee 
dissatisfactions relaten to the employment situ- 
ation.10 


A grievance, appeal, and review procedure is 
a purposeful, three-stage process. A griev- 
ance is a request for consideration of a 
complaint made by an employee. This can 
be handled most effectively at this early 


stage through meetings and conferences 


without formally written out charges. When 
the individual feels that his grievance has 
not been satisfactorily resolved, he appeals 
the original decision in writing. This ap- 
peal is usually. made to a different agency 
than the one which. heard the original 
grievance. If the appeal decision does not 
satisfy the complaint, there should be op- 
portunity for final review of the grievance 
by a different person or agency than the 
ones which handled the original grievance 
and appeal hearings. Properly designed, 
such a procedure operates without prejudice 
to either party and protects the best inter- 
ests of both employee and employer. Be- 
cause many grievances prove to be excep- 
tions, a good procedure will be -flexible 
enough to fairly aecommodate the exception 
as well as the rule. 'To be meaningful, it 
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This has 
been. carefully defined, for example, for the 
librarians at the Ohio State University Li- 
braries in a. statement entitled the “Nature 
of Personnel Problems.” 


should be broad in its coverage. 


There are at least four broad areas where per- 
sonal problems may occur and affect the per- 
formance of one’s duties and/or his morale. 

1. Dissatisfaction relating to duties of his job. 
2. Dissatisfaction with on-the-job personal rela- 
-tions with his supervisors, co-workers, or Sub- 
ordinates. 

3. Dissatisfaction with university or library 
policies. 

4. Personal problems seg outside of the 
library.11 


Such coverage for complaints. and griev- 
.ances is in addition to tenure protections 
available to librarians at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

Major ‘elements of grievance protections 
‘and procedures have been listed in the 
“Termination for Cause" section of Ténure 
in Libraries. -This has been stated more 
fully in updated form in the grievance state- 
ment proposal formulated by the Univer- 


sity Federation of Librarians, Berkeley 
Campus, which calls for: 
. . & hearing by one’s peers (... this would. 


mean that the review board should be composed 
at an early and décisive stage, entirely or pre- 
dominantly of librarians jointly selected by the 
[institution] and the aggrieved party); counsel 
of one's choice; testimony under oath; the right 
to summon, hear, examine, and cross-examine 
witnesses; judgment solely on the basis of evi- 
dence or testimony which becomes part of the 
record of the hearing; an official transeript of 
the hearings—to be provided to both parties if 
either party so desires; written statements of 
the findings and judgment of the hearings; 
[institutional] compliance with the decisions of 
the hearing committees and arbitrators; out- 
side arbitration; and the reasonably prompt 
settlement of disputes.12 


Salary and employment should naturally 
continue for a specified period or until the 
grievance has been settled. Specifie sample 
grievance procedures are available from 
organizations such as the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers; the American Federation 
of State, County, and Municipal Employees; 
and many state, local, and other organiza- 
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tions which are actively involved with: em- 
ployee welfare. 
of University Professors has been quite 
active in the field of tenure and standards. 
Its 1958 Statement on Procedural Stan- 
dards in Faculty Dismissal Proceedings? 
complements and extends the termination 
sectioh of Tenure in Libraries. Striking 
closely at the heart of the nature of griev- 
ance procedures, the AAUP has been de- 


veloping the concept of academic due pro- 


cess, which has been defined as: 


... a system of procedures designed to produce 
the best possible judgments in those personnel 
problems of higher education which may yield 
a serious adverse decision about a teacher,14 


. Libraries are unique institutions, re- 
quiring original procedures. As librarians 
we represent library government to the non- 
professional staff, including part-time as- 
sistants. A statement of principles on griev- 
ance procedures in libraries must therefore 
include equal assurances for nonprofessional 
personnel in their relationships with librari- 
ans. In a healthy atmosphere both the li- 


brarian and the nonprofessional staff should 
feel confident that there is a reasonable © 


chance for an equitable settlement of griev- 
ances. 

Were it not for our human frailty, we 
would require no grievance procedures. 
Many grievances could easily be solved with 
a sense of humor and a hearty laugh. How- 
ever, due process in grievance procedures 
is preferable and more conducive to good 
library service than institutional arrogance 
and paternalistic benevolence. Properly con- 


structed grievance procedures can be a` 
first step on the road toward a truly col- | 


legial form of library government, our 
alternative to the mass society of job- 
holders. 
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MEMBERSHIP PROMOTION 





@ 5,000,000 hooks in 4 regional warehouses. 

@ 120,000 tities (soon to be 200,000). 

@ Fastest, most complete first shipment-service. 

@ University Press books—biggest inventory. ' 

@ Liberal discounts based on library requirements. . 


@ Cataloging and processing, only 606 additional per book— 
Over 45,000 (soon to be 60,000) titles for grades K-12. 


@ Catalogs available for elementary and secondary school 
titles selection. 


NEW SERVICES FROM BAKER & TAYLOR - 


New Books Preview Bulletin, a new publication, brings librarians pro~ 
fessionally prepared previews of outstanding new adult and children's 


books, and the opportunity to order them at least a month before 
publication. 


BATAB (Baker & Taylor's Automated Buying) is a newly-developed. 
computerized book ordering: system for libraries, enabling librarians to 
automate any or all of a library's book ordering operations. 
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the new Xerox Microprinter - 


Itasa copier — .— .— 


If you want prints from microfilm, the As eithe* microfilm printer or copier, 
Xerox Microprinter will give them to you. the Xerox Microprinter gives you as many n 
If you want copies of something as 420 prints an nour. It can handle roll 
that isn't on microfilm, it will also give film—either 16mm or 35mm--aperture 
them to you. (Just slide the microfilm cards, or microfiche. You have a choice of 
head back.) different magnification ratios— 
And those prints you get from 16X, 20X and 24X. 
' the Microprinter are different from usual For more on the copier that prints 
microfilm prints: they're dry and from microfilm (or is it the microfilm 
/' flat. And they stay flat. Because they're printer that copies?) write Microprinter, 
y made by xerography—not with wet Xerox, Department D, Xerox Square, 
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XEROX CORPORATION, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 14603. 
OVERSEAS: SUBSIDIARIES THROUGHOUT LATIN AMERICA; > 
+ AND IN ASSOCIATION WITH RANK ORGANISATION LTO., 
x RATIK XEROX LTD., LONDON; AND THROUGH RANK XEROX 
$ LTD., FuJI-XÉROX CO., LTO., TORO, 
| XEROX !5 A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF XEROX CORPORATION. 


for Public Libraries 


Ruth L. Boaz. 


The “Survey of Public Libraries Serving 
Areas with at least 25,000 Inhabitants— 
Fiscal Yéar 1968," conducted by the United 
States Office of Education, has revealed 
some perplexing problems in the collection 
of statistical data for public libraries. The 
Library: Surveys Branch: of the National 
Center for Educational Statistics had been 
assuming that at some future time inter- 
library cooperation would lead to a reorien- 
tation of statistical concepts. What was not 
appreciated was the fact that interlibrary 
cooperation has already outdated the tradi- 


` tional ‘approach to public library statistics. 





Not too many years ago everyone knew 
what a public library was. In the old days, 
a public library was an agency which offered 
free. materials—usually books—-and infor- 





Ruth Boaz is edu- 
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Dilemma of Statistics 


Health, Education,’ 


mation to the local residents who came into 
or telephoned the library. Most libraries 
received their financial support from. a sin- 





gle municipal jurisdiction. Many libraries E 


serving a densely-populated area such as a 
city, or a large geographical area such as 


a county, provided the residents of the juris-. 
diction with more than one point of access: 


through bookmobiles, branches, and other 
service outlets. 


population of. this area could be easily 
determined. 

In the present decade, ‘increased federal 
and state aid to public libraries together 
with guidelines established for the distribu- 


tion of these funds have stimulated the ` 


growth and development of public libraries 
in many different patterns. One pattern has 
been securing of a broader base of local tax 
support for public library service. In many 
localities, two or more libraries have con- 
solidated to become a single library with 


multijurisdietional support. Other newly- 


established libraries obtain their primary 


support from and serve two or more politi- 


cal subdivisions. : . 


Another type of multij ürisdiettonal struc- 


ture deserves special attention. Some librar- 


les received contract monies from neighbor- - 
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Yet in both instances, the. 
` area served was strictly delimited, and the 


en 





ing jurisdictions to provide library service 


to the residents of these jurisdictions. Ser-. 


vice may ‘consist merely of giving these 
residents free access, or it may consist of 
the establishment of bookmobile stops and 
other outlets in the contracting areas. This 


type of service may receive token support — 


only and consequently can be questioned as 
to its viability. For example, the library 
administering the service may receive from 
its primary tax-supporting jurisdiction(s) 
local tax support of $4.50 per capita. The 
contract service rendered to its neighbors 
may equal $.35 per capita. 


County libraries have also been organized - 


by the consolidation of two or more former- 
ly independent libraries within the county 
boundaries. Although these are not strictly 
multijurisdictional libraries, they do repre- 
sent a type of broader support library. 
Often their governing body must preserve 
representation of the formerly independent 
units. 

The new-style library with (hé broader 
base of tax support is not very different 
from the old-style library serving a single 
jurisdietion. Both are publie library agen- 
cies under a single - ‘administration; both 
provide public library service to the resi- 
dents of the area which supports the library. 

The new look in ‘public library service is 
the service which many of the stronger 
public libraries are now providing to other 
libraries. Many local libraries have recently 
been designated as service centers to pro- 
vide developmental aid to other independent 
public libraries and/or to other types of 
libraries in intrastate (regional), statewide, 
and interstate geographical ‘areas. Federal, 
state, and regional funds have been added 
to local resources for the provision of li- 
brary development functions, many of which 
.have traditionally been provided only by 
state library agencies, or not provided at all. 

It makes very good sense to build upon 


established library strengths. The fact that 


. many of the local libraries are performing 
library development functions is, "however, 
confounding the. collection of comparable 


statistics for homogeneous groups of li- 


braries. 
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Almost al of the above patterns of li- 
brary organization have been referred to as 
library systems. The definition of a system 


w ` 
n3 


given in the American Library Association's ` 


Minimum Standards for Public Library Sys-` 


tems reads as follows: 


So diverse has been the development that it is 
difficult to define a system exactly. Reduced to 
its basie elements, however, a system may be 


said to-provide accessibility of service, through . 


branches, cooperating libraries, and bookmobile 
stops, plus a. pool of resources and services in 


depth and variety, used in common by all, of 


the outlets. 


Taking this definition literally, almost every | 
library, except the single-unit library (with - 


no outlets) serving a single jurisdiction, 


may consider itself a system. | 
A recent survey of public library systems . 


states: > 


The data collectors (state dud federal agencies 
and, to a lesser extent, research workers) are 
brought up short by the definition problem: 
What is a.system? The researchers are frus- 
trated by the lack of comparable data . . . 


Those who have worked on the development of 


standards have suffered from the lack of data, 
research findings, and definitions. to provide 


. the necessary guidance for their deliberations. 
2 


The word "system" has been given such 
broad interpretation in library law and 
literature as to render it statistically use- 
less. From a statistical point of view, a 
sharp distinetion must be made between the 
type of library organization which is under 
a single governing authority and the com- 
plex type of library organization which is 


an association of two or more independent 


libraries and receives Specs area q lo 
ment funds. h 

The 1968 Survey of Public Libraries at- 
tempts to separate those libraries which: are 


members of a publie library.system of the 


complex type from independent libraries. 
In an. attempt to separate the two cate- 
gories, the questionnaire referred to a sin- 
gle administrative type of organization as 


a "library" and to the complex type of or-- 
| ganiéation, which is responsible to multiple 


governing authorities, as a "system." 'The 
confusion created by, ascribing this specific 
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. definition to the term “system,” which has 
- generally been used with such broad inter- 


pretation, has resulted in the substitution 
of the term “system complex)" in the 1968 
survey report.8 

. The 1968 Survey intended to collect data 
on the. local library function of public li- 
braries serving the residents of areas of 


.at least 25,000 inhabitants. In the course 


óf the data collection process, it was dis- 
eovered that many local libraries function 
as library development service centers and 
include their library development activities 


in the local library report. This was largely < 


due to the lack of instructions as to what 


` Should be. reported. However, when discus- 


sion arose and these libraries were asked 


- to report their local public library function. 


only, it was discovered that many of these 
local libraries have assumed library develop- 
ment functions which cannot be separated 
from the local functions of the library. That 
is to say, their financial àccounts, holdings, 
staff, materials, etc. have been consolidated 
for dual—and sometimes for multiple— 
functions. l 

‘About one hundred ea libraries have 
been identified which serve as a service 
center, or headquarters,.for a public library 
system (complex). Many of these librariés 


do not keep separate accounts for their local. 


library functions and for their area library 
development functions. i 


` Also, two state college libraries have been . 


identified which receive state aid to function 


as headquarters libraries for publie library 


systems (complexes). These libraries do not 
keep separate accounts for their dual func- 
tions. Aware that it should be reporting 


both functions, one of these libraries has 


submitted a report of both its college and 
university and its publie library activities 
for the college and university library sta- 
tistical survey and a report of these same 
activities for the ue library statistical 


` survey. 


One state with advanced. library develop 


ment is now subdivided into five Interre- 


lated Library Systems. A major publie li- 
brary has been designated as a Center for 


each System, and receives state grants to 
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provide services within each area. The head- 
quarters library includes in. its planning 
academie, publie, school, and special librar- 
ies in the area. In addition to these five 
Systems and serving the whole state are 
three academic libraries which receive grants 


as Special Research Centers. . Service does 
cross lines of different types. of libraries, 
and this makes reporting in the old, com- 
partmentalized way not possible. 


The 1968 Survey has identified one large ` 


public library with multiple functions. This 
library receives, in addition to its primary 
city-county tax support, funds to function 
as a public library system (complex) head- | 
quarters, as a resource center to academic 
and public libraries in the entire state, and ' 
as an interstate library for the blind. All 
of these activities are included.in the local 
library report. Many large public libraries 
are known to provide interlibrary loan and - 
reference-referral services to statewide or- 
ganizations of public and/or libraries of 
other types. These functions may or may . 


. not have been reported in the local library - 


reports. 

Even the identification of libraries serv- 
ing 25,000 or more inhabitants has become © 
uncertain. Although “Population of Area. 


Served” or “Population Served” is a fa- 


miliar question in public library surveys, 
it appears that no definitions have ever been 
provided for these terms. The 1968 Survey 
has revealed many variations in the report- 
ing of this item. Interpretations include: : 


1. Population of the municipality in which 
the central library is located. 

2. Population of the jurisdiction(s) which 
provide the library with its primary fi- 
nancial support for its | local library 
function. 

3. Population of 2. plus the population 
of neighboring unserved areas which . 
contract with the library for free access 
and/or for the provision of services such 

` as bookmobile stops, deposit stations, etc. : 

4. Population of the publie library system _ 
(complex) with which bud xd is ` 

. affiliated. 


The inclusion of any guru function 


in a’ local library report invalidates the |. 
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comparability of that library with libraries 
which report only a local library function. 
Obviously a library serving an area of 500,-. 
000 inhabitants but reporting statewide as 
well as local functions should not be com- 
pared with a library serving an area of 


500,000 inhabitants and reporting local 
functions alone. Public library statistics as 
they have been published to date, have not 
even alertéd the user to the fact that non- 
local library functions are ENARA in spe- 
cific library reports. 

Among the many questions that need to 
be answered regarding statistical record- 
keeping for the Hi si pupue li- 
brary are: 

1. Is it feasible to require that a local li- 
brary keep separate fiscal accounts for 
each of its local, regional, state, and 
interstate functions? A program plan- 


ning and budgeting approach to library 


administration would require this. 

2. As the boundaries separating types of 
libraries become less distinct, should an 
attempt be made to continue to maintain 


Statistics by type of library (ie, by 


public, school, college and university, and 
special libraries) ? One consideration is 
the fact that appropriations are usually 
made for a specific type of library 
‘service. | 
3. What is the definition of “Population of 
Area Served”? To a large extent, this 
question will be answered by the deter- 
mination of which function is being re- 
ported. The question as to whether a 


library should report the population of 


a neighboring jurisdiction which does 
not have a library and which contracts 
with the library for free access and/or 
other services needs special deliberation. 
If the library does not report these 
people, they are. not reported in any 
publie library statisties. 
hand, their inclusion in the population 
of the area served by the library will in 
most cases distort the per capita’ sup- 
port, since contracts seldom provide for 
service equal to that of the primary tax- 
supporting area. ` 


. Lacking answers to these questions, the 
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On the other 


Library Surveys Branch has had to make 


‘Interim decisions for its “Survey of Local 


Public Libraries Serving. Areas with. at 
Least 25,000 Inhabitants — Fiscal Year 


1969." All libraries are able.to report in, 


terms of their total activities even though 
they may not be able tó aecount separately 
for each function. For fiscal year 1969, 
publie libraries providing local library func- 
tions to areas with at least 25,000 inhabi- 


tants will be asked to report their total ac- - 


tivities. (Future surveys are being planned 
to collect data on publie library service 
centers which operate independently.) New 
items in the questionnaire will request a 
report of the amount of funds received and 
the population served for (1) loeal public 
library functions, and (2) library develop- 
ment functions. The answers to these ques- 
tions will provide the profession with a 
measure of the extent to which these large 
public libraries are administering public li- 
brary development functions. If at a later 
time, it is deemed advisable to collect sepa- 


rate data on the community library func- 


tion or the library development functions 


. of large public libraries, lead time will have 


to be provided to enable these libraries to 
adjust their record-keeping in such a man-, 
ner as to preduce the data. 

These statistical dilemmas seem to indicate 
that the “public library” -is evolving faster 
than we might have imagined, and that our 


traditional approach to types of libraries . 


needs overhauling. We will need accurate 
statistical data to support research and to 
substantiate new ways of thinking. In this 
context, the facts we gather now are of 
great significance. 
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‘first choice of hundreds of libraries throughout the land. 


Anybody can operate it. It is simple, fast and offers 
virtually unlimited possibilities. There is a SHOWCARD 
MACHINE exactly suited to your needs. 


Want to know more? Just write, p3one or wire today. 


SHOWCARD MACHINE COMPANY 


320 W. Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois 60610 


Just a Few of the Many Libraries Profiting from SHOWCARD MACHINES 


Alabama Püblic Library, Montgomery, Ala. 
Springdale Public Library, Springdale, Ark. 
Pomona Library, Pomona, Calif. . 
Edmonton Public Library, Edmonton, Alberta,Canada 
Greenwich Library, Greenwich, Conn. 
Wilmington Free Library, Wilmington, Dei. , 
Jacksonville Free Public Library, Jacksonville, Fla, 
Augusta Library, Augusta, Ga, 
Pine Mountain Regional Library, Manchester, Ga, 
State Library, Honotulu, Hawaii 

` Rockford Public Library, Rockford, lll. 
East Chicago Public Library, East-Chicago, Ind. 
Monroe County Public Library, Bloomington, Ind. 
Public Library of South Bend, South Bend, Ind. 
Eisenhower Library, Baltimore, Md. 
Prince Georges Co. Memorial Library, Bladensburg, Md. 
Radcliffe College Library, Cambridge, Mass. 
Lynn Public Library, Lynn, Mass. i 
Winchester Library, Winchester, Mass. 
Dearborn Public Library, Dearborn, Mich. 
Flint Public Library, Flint, Mich. 


Michigan State Library, Lansing, Mich. 

Wayne County Library, Wayne, Mich. 

Dakota Scott Regional Library, West St. Paul, Minn. 

Free Public Library of East Orange, East Orange, N, J. 

Maywood Public Library, Maywood, N. J. 

Brooklyn Public Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Arthur A. Houghton Jr. Library, Corning, N. Y. 

Levittown Public Library, Levittown, N. Y. 

Mid-York Library System, Rome, N. Y. 

North Country Library System, Watertown, N. Y. 

Public Library of Cincinnati & Hamilton, Cincinnati, O. 

Columbus Public Library, Columbus, O. 

Harrisburg Public Library, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Free Library of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa. 

McKissick Memorial Library, Columbia, S. C. 

Greenville County Library, Greenville, S. C. 

Nashville Public Library, Nashville, Tenn. 

North Central Regional Library, Wenatchee, Wash. 

Library Commission, Charleston, W. Va. 

La Crosse Public Library, La Crosse, Wis. 

University of Wisconsin Memorial Library, Madison, Wis, 
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Book Hunger is Insatiable 


Leonard R. Sussman 


Almost any mail-carrying ship outward- 
bound from a U.S. port carries cartons of 
books consigned to potential leaders in de- 
veloping countries of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. 
sailing trimaran that recently left New 
York on a three-year, round-the-world 
cruise stowed books and applications for 
book gifts to be handed to readers in the 
Polynesians, the Orient, the Indian Ocean— 
wherever the ketch calls and wherever 
American books are sought. 

Freedom House/Books USA has distrib- 
uted ‘nearly 500,000 books in nine years to 
individuals, libraries, and schools in ninety 
countries abroad. The books are clearly 
stamped as gifts “made possible by volun- 
tary contributions from thousands of pri- 
vate American citizens.” 

The program was conceived by Freedom 
House to demonstrate the personal concern 
of individual Americans for the peaceful, 
constructive development of the emerging 
nations abroad. Freedom House, the thirty- 
year-old parent organization, is dedicated 
to strengthening free societies. Its book 
distribution program was founded on the 
conviction that. for years to come the 
destinies of developing nations will . be 
shaped by relatively small groups—the men 
with. the ability, the knowledge, the drive 


. 
’ 


Leonard Sussman is executive director of 
Freedom House/Books USA. 
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Even a forty-eight-foot . 


to lead their m 

The lively demand for book packets and 
the enthusiastic reader responses indicate 
the program generates broad interest in its 
three basic objectives: to advance human 
liberty by encouraging the development of 
free institutions in the emerging nations; 
to assist these countries by providing books 
desperately needed in the education of a 
leadership cadre; to benefit the United 
States by providing the basic information 
which overseas people need to understand 
us. Clearly, the program underscores the 
late Edward R. Murrow's assertion that the 
overseas demand for U. S. books is "insa- 
tiable. ag 

Managing the ‘demand has become a 
major problem. Word travels fast in such 
societies as tribal Africa. Sometimes as 
many as one hundred airmail letters a day 
reach Freedom House from Ghana alone. ` 
Students in the teacher-training centers 
there plead: for books. The principal veri- 
fies requests and hundreds of books are 


sent regularly to the central training 


school. These are truly the potential lead- 
ers of the country. Ghana, during this 
period of mounting interest in books, hàs 
had a major change of government, ending 
the  Communist-oriented leadership of 
Nkrumah. | | da 

Except for this Ghanian teachér-training 
program, most applications for books are 
distributed personally by U.S. field staffs 
E such agencies as the Institute for Inter- 
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national Education, the AFL-CIO, church 
service groups, and voluntary agencies with 
specialized activities in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. Peace Corps volunteers in 
remote areas regularly write personal let- 
ters to Freedom House for support of li- 
brary projects they initiate. There is no 
link between any government agency and 
Freedom House or its book distribution. 
Readers often acknowledge the voluntary 
nature of the program. 

Letters contrast the balanced FH/BUSA 
list with the indoctrinational books dis- 
tributed by the Communist countries. The 
Soviet Union alone gives away an estimated 
fifty million books in English each year. 
That number equals their distribution of 
books in all other languages, proof that in 
the Soviet view English has become the 
chief “second language" of the world. 
Freedom House notes this when a donor 
sometimes urges distribution of peoks in 
native tongues. | 

Other U.S. programs provide foreign 
language as well as English books. The 
USIA cireulates about two million books 
annually: five thousand titles to one hun- 
dred twenty-five countries. The Asia Foun- 
dation and other groups send specialized 
books to their areas of interest. One should 
not underestimate the broad receptivity of 
America’s books sold commercially in 
foreign markets. Books that are purchased 
inevitably make a more profound impact 
than the Communist-produced titles which 
bear the national-interest imprimatur. 
American books abroad face not only the 
deluge of the Communists’ overwhelming 
output, but a severe hard-eurreney and 
price disadvantage even for paperbacks and 
certainly for hard-cover books. Even when 
U.S. technical book publishers set up a 
phenomenally low-cost operation abroad, 
Communist publishers pressured universi- 
ties to drop American texts and use Soviet 
books given free. Astute readers recognize 
the non-governmental nature of the Free- 
dom House list. 

Fifty-four prominent authors on the 
book-selection committee represent a broad 
spectrum of tastes, political views, and writ- 
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ing specialties. While the primary assign- 
ment of sifting tens of thousands of paper- 


back titles must be left to a small group, the - 


entire committee reviews the final selections. 
Only one serious disagreement arose over 
selection of the one hundred twenty titles 
presently offered. One committee member 
resigned because-he felt one of his books 
should have been in the list. Only two com- 
mitteemen are so represented. | 
. There are two basic groupings. 
USA Packets each contain ten paperbacks 
under these headings: American History 
and Society I and II, Literature I and II 
(adult), Science (adult), Reference, Science 
(young people), Literature I and II (young 
people). 

In this group are volumes as critical of 
American society as James Baldwin’s Go 
Tell It On the Mountain and Salinger's The 
Catcher in the Rye; books as representative 


of their genre as Steinbeck’s Of Mice and. 


Men and Lewis’ Main Street. Science books 
cover everything from the atom to compu- 
ters and creation of the universe to analysis 
of the weather. There are reference books 
on pregnancy, child care, and etiquette. 


Donors sometimes wonder how Amy Van- 


derbilt’s Everyday Etiquette can help a 
youth in Malaysia. They are reminded that 
etiquette books provide the raw data for 
any sociological study of a people-—and one 
goal of this program is to “tell it like it is," 
not necessarily for emulation overseas but 
always for better understanding of what 
America and Americans are like. 
' The reading and other abilities of the 
recipient were in the minds of the selectors 
when they labeled three packets “elementary 
reading.” These titles are mainly intro- 
ductory science and literature for readers 
at the elementary level. | | 

The second basic grouping is the “Per- 
sonal Bookshelf'"—-a list of thirty titles di- 
vided into fiction and poetry, history and 
biography, and books on the Ameriean heri- 
tage. Bookshelf seleetions are generally 
more advanced than the USA Packets. The 
group includes such diverse titles: as Or- 


wel's Animal Farm, Cranes The Red ` 


Badge of Courage, Sandburg's three-volume 
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Abraham Lincoln, Max Lerner’s two-volume 
America As a Civilization, Russell Lynes’ 
The Tastemakers, and Aaron Levenstein’s 
Freedom’s Advocate, the twenty-five-year 
chronicle of Freedom House. 

Interestingly, the packets in order of 
popularity are reference, science (adult), 
science (young people), and American his- 
tory and society. The most-requested 
Bookshelf volumes are Abraham Lincoln by 
Sandburg, The Democratic Way of Life by 
Smith and. Lindeman, The U.S. Political 
System and How It Works by Coyle, The 
Negro Vanguard by Bardolph, The Spirit 
of Liberty by Learned Hand, and iii e 
As a Civilization by Lerner. 

Without suggesting that the Freedom 
House book list (reprinted in the appendix 
below) should be useful for many. other 
' purposes, it can be reported that a number 
of teachers in U.S. schools say they con- 
sider the FH/BUSA selection to be broadly 
representative of America's diversity, ful- 
fillment, disappointment, and promise. 

It is encouraging to note the generous, 
cooperative spirit reflected in the con- 
sortium that Freedom House has created 
for the book program. It demonstrates that 
partieularly American amalgam of profit- 
making: individuals and corporations pooling 
ideas and resources te aid unknown bene- 
ficiaries in foreign lands. In addition to the 
fifty-four authors on the selection commit- 
tee and countless field workers for sixty 


voluntary or ganizations operating overseas, 


sixteen major publishers provide their prod- 
uct at cost or below-cost (tens of thousands 
of books at 5¢ to 204 apiece). 
tising Council offers promotional advice in 
appealing to the publie for financial sup- 
port. Newspapers, magazines, radio, and 


television contribute without charge hun- . 


dreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of space 
and time. Franklin Spier, an advertising 
agency specializing in book promotions, 
`~ lends its creative talent. Martin Gabel con- 
tributed the narration for a series of radio 
‘announcements and a TV film that will be 
presented during September and October 
across the country. Freedom House itself 
. provides staff, office; and warehouse space 
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at no cost to the book program. Through 
this consortium, FH/BUSA can promise 
American donors that every $6 contributed 
will place ten books in the hands of a 


worthy recipient in a distant land; $60 will.. ` i 


provide a full library of one hundred 
twenty titles. 

The complete set is sent with increasing 
frequency as Peace Corps volunteers and 
others on the spot discover educational 
projects of merit. The American Library 
Association some months ago relayed to 
FH/BUSA a plea from Buu Ke, librarian 
at the University of Hue in South Vietnam. - 
Mr. Ke said, “Nowadays many Vietnamese 
pupils know English and the number in- 
creases from day to day.” The USIS li- 
brary no longer exists in Hue, he added, 
so “it is necessary for us to do something 
for our children; they must have good books 
to read.". Three hundred volumes were 
sent. Two years earlier, FH/BUSA began 
its distribution in South Vietnam when a | 
helicopter took off from Saigon and de- 
livered books in the almost completely iso- 
lated highland country of the Montagnard 
tribesmen. 

Most shipments do not appear as dra- 
matic to the reader of delivery-reports in 
New York, though the books themselves are 
received with intense interest from Afghan-. 
istan and Bolivia to Fiji, Malagasy, and ` 
the Saychelles. In each place, recipients vary . 
from the single lad who is struggling to 
raise his own sights above the tiny village, 
often immersed in a sea of jungle or an 
ocean as broad as the Indian; to the leader- . 
Ship personality who is organizing a library, 
reading club, or school for his peers. Then, 
of course, there are the few trained profes- 
sionals or semi-professionals, often with 
Oxford degrees.or, increasingly, U. S. gradu- 
ate school experience who are creating ma- 
jor educational institutions. 

Of these, FH/BUSA helped stock a new 
school library in Finarantsoa, Madagascar; 
the Gordon S. Seagrave Memorial Hospital 
and Sehoob of Nursing in Kaejong, Korea; 
the new Xavier University Library in Caga- 
yan de Oro, the Philippines; a reading room `: 
in the general ‘hospital at Trengganu, Ma- 
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laysia ; the. library of the new John F. Ken- 


`". , hedy College at the University of the West 


` 
To «t 


Indies in Trinidad (at the request of the 


* American ambassador); the David Living- 
ow stone Teacher Training College in Zambia; 
 'the Pastoral Institute of Eastern Africa 


(which trains professionals for public ser- 


vice in Uganda, Kenya, Tanzania, Malawi 


-and Zambia); and the Pontifical Mission 
Library in the Israel-occupied sector of 


. - Jerusalem among many others. 


But somehow a special sense of gratifi- 
cation is reserved for a Peace Corpsman 


. such as one: who writes from Sarawak, 
` Malaysia: ° 


My sehool is in the process of building à new 


classroom in which there will be a library. At 
present the library consists of seven cupboards 


.on our stage. We will them be in need of books. 
‘Most of .my students, who are primarily Mel- 


anaus, have not one book of any kind in their ` 


homes. 


There is concern for the Syrian student, 


now in Europe, whose Bookshelf gift was 


largely confiscated when he was at home. 


Dv. Zhivago, Djilas’ The New Class, Animal 


: Farm and others “were confiscated by the 


. the teacher in West Came h ds . 
S 1 ee eee s h eS . rector, Longus of Women Voters, N.Y.C. 


* 


Syrian Information Department, claiming 
that the books: were destructive." In the 
end, he writes, “only The Way West, Robert 


Frost, and another book were returned." 
^ He asked for and will receive another packet 


. gession of Parliament" 


+ 





at his European address. I 
It is particularly satisfying to hear from 


a Bookshelf selection to his top ten stu- 
dents—the young 


for our own education and also in our 
various youth activities and adult educa- 
tion -centers”; the Owa-Ekei Literary Club 
in Agbor, Midwestern Nigeria, which said 


-it had books in English by Chinese and 
African authors but none from the United > 


States; the speaker of the Malawi national 
assembly who ‘paid “your ,committee. well 
deserved tribute from the Chair during a 
to ensure “the 
House’s permanent acknowledgment.” 


Or the young man in Lesotho who writes 
. that the FH/BUSA shipment of 30 books 
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.not do very well in the fields. 


| men, working in the. 
^s ‘hellish slums of Calcutta who “use the books 


brought his town library’s total to. 1500. 
“Our country is very ragged," he' writes. 
“We usually have a lot of rain almost the ` 
whole year round, but this year we are very : 
much surprised because there is no rain. 
Animals die of thirst and’ hunger, crops do 


I wonder if 
this happens in your country as.well.” 
There, is much wondering -about the 
United States in the world. Ed Murrow ` was 
right. The book hunger is insatiable. That 
is why he inspired the founding in 1963 of 


Books USA. The Freedom House Bookshelf - | 


had’ already been in existence for three 
years. 
ticipation of Archibald MacLeish, former 
Librarian of Congress, and many of the in- 
dividuals who still serve on the book selec- 


tion committee. On the board of directors are . 
Rex Stout, the author; Dr. Harry D. Gide- - 
onse, college president and chancellor; Mrs. 


Andrew Jackson, senior editor of Harper's; 
Leo Cherne, executive director of ‘a private 
research firm ; and George Field, for twenty- 


six years execulive director of Freedom ', 
House—all are also officers of the parent - 


organization. Freedom House absorbed 


Books USA two years ago and. added to .. 


the board of: Freedom House/Books USA, 
Mrs. Helen Meyer, president of Dell Pub- 


lishing; Steuart L. Pittman, a Washington : 


John T. Sargent,- president, 


attorney ; 
Doubleday and Co.; 
tor-in-chief, trade department of McGraw- 


Hill, Inc.; and Mrs. George C. Vietheer, di- 


Since the merger, the volume, of books sent 


abroad has substantially increased, as has: 


the word sent to the public that contribu- 
tions are needed commensurate with the 
growing demand. that FH/BUSA attempts 
to meet. — 

The organization turns down many re- 


quests from abroad. A few claimants are ' 
denied because they seem to misunderstand . 


the purpose. One was a lady'in Cluj, Ro- 
mania, who wanted Complete Sexual Ful- 


fülment by Bross and Gildey and Love and : 


Orgasm by Lowen. She was advised to 


stick to the script and request only those: 
titles offered. About 60 per cent of the re- - 
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quests are turned down because the severely 
limited budget is generally reserved for the 
controlled distribution of application forms 
by U.S. field workers abroad. One day, if 
warranted by public support such as that 
sought this fall, FH/BUSA may be able 
to send books overseas to. anyone whose 
motivation and letter’ recommend him. 

To speed that day, librarians can help 
interest their readers, boards, schools, and 
clubs in supporting this overseas program. 
A eolorful pamphlet describing it is avail- 
able in bulk. It makes an interesting bul- 
letin board display. The program provides 
opportunities for social studies teachers and 
others to incorporate a concrete student 
project—assistance for young people over- 
seas—into regular curricular material. The 
concept of book gifts is particularly appeal 
ing to American youth. 

_FH/BUSA will continue to welcome sup- 
port and comments from librarians and li- 
braries, in the hope that the world-wide hun- 
ger for American books is never satiated. 0 
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FEDERAL FUNDS ... 
STATE FUNDS... 
ENDOWMENT FUNDS... 
LOCAL FUNDS... 


Whatever funds you’re using to buy 
books, for goodness’ sake don’t settle 
for less than the best in service. Send 
your regular orders, your NDEA or- 
ders, your special fund orders, to 


- Campbell and Hall. Your books will 


be on their way to you promptly. Your 
special shipping and billing instruc- 
tions will be followed to the letter. 
Youll be happy. 


Campbell and Hall, Inc. 
1047 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 02117 


With one hand holding the Weyll Magnetic Book Support comfortably, you 
tilt it, push books into place...and walk away! No tongue under books to 
damage bindings...no pages torn on d wide, sturdy vertical flange... and 


it can't get lost between books. 


F 


Now used in new libraries at Grand Rapids, University of Missouri in Rolla, 
Suffolk County Community College and more than 300 others. For informa- 


tion, write to MEYL CORPORATION, Box 62, Glen Cove, N.Y. 11542. 
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A new plan to build your newspaper holdings at PACKAGE NO. 2 —SIX 


= . ati i l COMPLETE LIBRARY 
far below normal microfilm subscription prices! EDITION NEWEPAPEBS 


Start your balanced collection of newspapers on microfilm, or build, inexpensively, on existing Weedlse -Package 


collections with the Micro Photo Library Edition Plan . . . an excellent opportunity to receive Subscription Price 
continuing subscriptions of leading American newspapers on microfilm, specially tailored to meet f Price (all six) 
the needs of libraries, educators and researchers. — The Wall Street Journal- $ 75.00 

We make a long story short by refilming the newspaper to: « delete remake pages The Charlotte Observer 175.00 

| » eliminate large advertising sections e save space im tabloid section filming e save cost The Detroit News 363.00 

- And, as a result. . . provide you with a valuable reference and historically complete film copy Rocky Mountain News 
° of these newspapers at far below the individual subscription price charged for a copy of the of Denver 170.00 
microfilm as prepared for the publishers’ record, The Washington Post 275,00 

These newspapers are read daily by 8,110,370 people throughout the nation. They should be in The Des Moines Register 105.00 
your reference files. ACT NOW . . . While the substantial Library Edition savings are in effect. .  $1163.00 -$760.00 


SAVINGS...$403.00 


Newspapers from the Library Edition Package 
` No. ] are still available at Library Club savings 
... Send for brochure describir.g: e The Miami 


Herald » The Cleve'and Press e Daily News 


(New York) « San Francisco Examiner « 
NESE eh NEWS TAME I your Arkansas Gazette (Little Rock) 
j 










With new Library Editions plan 


` 


: Brochure explaining the Library Editions Plan available on request. 


MICRO PHOTO DIVISION — — _ = 


BELLEHOUELL = 


LIBRARY & EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH DEPARTMENT | s 
OLD. MANSFIELD ROAD  .: ‘WOOSTER, OHIO 44691 , g 













la dame—Camille 


Madel J acobs Morgan 


Two days after Hurricane Camille had 
vented her incredible fury along the ninety- 
mile stretch of Mississippi’s Gulf Coast, the 
" Mississippi Library Commisson sent a team 
to the area to assess the damage to public 
libraries and see what could be done to 
. help. John Nunelee, associate director of 
the Commission, led the group. He was 
accompanied by Peggy. May, coordinator of 
. consultant services, and Bettye Broome, field 
consultant for South Mississippi. After sur- 
veying (for two days) as many libraries as 
could be reached and obtaining reports on 
others, they returned to Jackson with word 
that manpower was the crucial need just 
then. Money and material could come later. 


At this point help was needed to clear away - 


debris; to rake out mud, sand, and broken 
glass; to decide what eould be salvaged and 
what should be counted as a loss. 


Beginning at the east border of the state. 


and moving westward, they learned that all 
units of the J ackson County Library System 
came through the storm unseathed. In faet, 
employees of the Pascagoula Library were 
sleeping there at night as utilitiés services 
to their homes had been disrupted. 

The Harrison County libraries did not 
fare so well. At Biloxi, although the main 
library was untouched, water had entered 
. the, Division Street Center Branch, soaking 
books: on the lower shelves. Two staff mem- 
bers lost their homes. 

Items in the library and manuscript col- 


` lection at Beauvoir, the J efferson Davis, 


Home at Mississippi City, were water 
-soaked and covered with mud and slime... 
— . The new Gulfport-Harrison . County Li- 
brary on Highway 90 received the full im- 
pact of wind and water which created havoc 
` on the lower floor and did extensive damage 
upstairs. Library furnishings and materials 


9 





^. Mrs. Morgan is special projects consultant 
` for the Mississippi Library Commission. 
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were scattered ‘over several blocks. 


elaborate wiring system concealed there. 


Two blocks off the beach highway, Maria . 
Person, director of the library, received a 
foot of water in her home. Her automobile. 


Was totally ruined.. Five staff members lost 
their homes. 


Still moving westward on Highway 90, | 


the team found that the Long Beach Li- 


brary, which is located on Jeff Davis Boule- uc 


vard off the Highway, received little dam- 


age. Staff members had taken refuge in | 


the building during the storm. On into Han- 


cock County, they found a small miracle at. 
Waveland. With almost total destruetion in. 


Plate y 
glass downstairs and upstairs was shattered. - 
Salt water, persistent enemy of metal, had. | 
flooded the underfloor conduits, ruining the. . 


a 


this little community, the old Mississippi 
Library Commission bookmobile (1952 vin-- 


tage), converted into a temporary branch 
library, . had weathered the storm admirably. 
There were a few scratches on the exterior, 
but very little harm within, although water 
did seep in through MEn floor to soak a few - 
books. 

At Bay St. Louis the roof was blown off 


the City-County Library, but in most of the ` 


building the tile ceiling: which was left in- 


tact served to keep out the rain that fol- . 


lowed the storm. In the.rare books room ` 


and the children's room where a few tiles . . 
had fallen, there was some damage to books E 
which were not on the shelves. The MLC ` 


crew found the owner of the building. and’ 
helped him cover bookshelves and make the 
building as water tight as possible until a ` 
new roof could be eompleted. The library's 
bookmobile had been taken to a local.car 
agency for storage during the storm and it. 
was unharmed. Inside the garage where it. 
was stored, the custodian had taken refuge ` 


in the bookmobile during ‘the height or the ` 


storm. 
Turning inland from Bay St. Louis and 
entering Pearl River County, the Library 
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“Commission icum found. that. the Margaret - 
- Reed ‘Crosby Memorial Library. at Picayune - 
“had ‘suffered extensive damage. The roof . 


` was gone; three-fourths of the books and z 


* most of the equipment and furnishings were 


i e “water soaked. Thé beautiful carpets were a 


.. 
t, 


:; total loss, with the possible exception of the 

: =; Savonnerie in their. memorial room which 

| “was being taken to the Manheim galleries 
in New Orleans for restoration. 

“Asa member of the first: working crew m 

"go to the: coast following the survey: team’s 

„~ Teport, I was appalled at the extent of the 

~ destruction there. ' Since the Gulfport-Har- 

* Aison County Library was. the hardest hit, 


às -. we concentrated our efforts there; although 


- we did first spend half. „a day at the Jeffer- . 
.son Davis Library at Beauvoir washing 
uud slime, and mold from their .book col- 
lection. The sight of Mary Lee Nelson, bibli- 
ographer from the Library ‘Commission, 
`. dipping books into a large garbage ean filled 
"with treated water to give them a. ‘careful 


va 5 scribbing. is. unforgettable: - 


- a 


2s "Driving past mile after mile of utter 


, devastation on the "way. to the Gulfport- 


‘Harrison County Library, we passed one. 


Structure which had lost all its front walls. 
"In the chaotic mess of the ‘interior, sür- 


P . rounded by broken furniture, loose-hanging 


. Sheetrock, and piles of. heaven knows what, 
- sat a young man ina rocking chair, placidly 
"reading a book. We commented on that 
mute testimony to the power of the printed 
- word. When we drove past again late in the 
» afternoon, he still sat there rocking, ab- 
-sorbed in his book. - ` | : 
The mud, slime; and ‘mold we had en- 
; ‘countered at Beauvoir was mild compared 
. to what we found at Gulfport. The beautiful 


e new library there had been gutted. 


`. Having known Maria Person since college 
days, I had stopped in several times during 
.. vacations on the Gulf Coast to visit her old 
library—a busy, pleasant, crowded: place lo- ' 


: cated in downtown Gulfport. I remembered ^ 
NU my last visit with her.in:the old library ` 


M when. there were books, lined up on the floor 


qa at the bottom of the fiction stacks. Maria 


had. grinned; saying that there was no space 
: for. more stacks and this | was her way of 
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letting her patrons (and board) 1 "E e 


how. badly they needed a new podding: She. 


got the new building. I : i» 

Built with local ‘funds, it Was the hose 
place library of Mississippi. "They chose for 
it a fabulous setting on Highway. 90. over- 
looking: the Gulf. of Mexico. :It was built 
with two floors almost. completely framed i in 


glass, a gracefully. curving | stairway con- . 


necting them. . There were lush areas of. 
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, carpet, an elaborate wiring system for air - 


conditioning, heating, and lighting, wood 


shelving by ` Sjostrom,` ‘attractive furnish- .: 


ings. Now, on seeing- it, all I could. think ob 


` was-—well, here she is right: back where . 


she Started—books all over the floor. _ 
- The structure ‘itself withstood. the wind | 
id waves, barring a few dents from flying: . 


objects. Shattered ` glass’ lay. everywhere’ .. pus 


books and furnishings which, had “been re- 
trieved from blocks around were piled about- 


. helter-skelter. Some drawers were hanging ~ 


‘out. of the card catalog, others were scat: 
tered about on the tops of shelves and out- . 
side’ on the steps. ` There was-an inch. or, 
more of muddy sand on the floor. 

Possibly thirty ‘people. were in the build- ` 
ing when we, arrived. A volunteer group of ` 
airmen from Keesler. field. had’ come with. 
brooms and shovels to clear out sand and 
` debris. Several teenagers had come'in to 
help. Some -of the library staff members 


were ‘cleaning’ books; the bookmobile li-. 


brarian was going over: her stocks (not- 


withstanding the fact that the bóokmobile . 


was out of commission, its engine ruined | 


by: salt water); the bookkeeper: was matter- 


of-factly: checking invoices. . Maria. moved 
about from group to group. consulting, ad; 
vising, directing, and holding up remarkably : ` 
< well, I thought, in view of the circumstances. 
The insurance company had just replaced ` 
her. ruined automobile with a brand new . 
one which undoubtedly flagged her spirits.’ 
She had arranged to sell unsalvagable books 
to a paper firm. and piles of these were 
growing outside. as staff members sorted . 
and discarded. m a tcs 

' The Corps of Engineers who were survey- ` 
ing all public buildings had rated the library `. 
‘as qiructurally, somia, and steps were being ^ 
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takaq: to. have’ repairs made as soon as pos- 
Maria consulted from time to time 


gible. 
with the building contractor who was pacing 
about taking notes for his estimate. I 

We asked Maria about the wires which 
were hanging from the ceiling—the entire 
overhead was a jtimbled' mass of sodden and 
broken ceiling ‘tiles and dangling cables. 


' . She told us they were not dangerous as the 


current was off. 

She - asked us to.see what ` we thought 
about the biographies. . Her idea was. to 
salvage only those books which could not | 
be replaced. Everything on counter-height 
Shelving in the main reading room had been 
under water. Now these books were dripping 
wet and growing a fine erop.of mold. We 
began pulling them from the shelves, cutting 
away the sodden’ book: jackets, blotting out 


.the water, wiping off sand-and mud, spray- . 


ing them with a mold: inhibitor and setting 
them in an airy place to dry out. It soon 
became apparent that little could be done 
to save them. | 


`À staff member, came from upstairs to 
. Ask for help i in the county law library which . 


was housed in the upper southeast corner. 
There also the plate glass was shattered. 
Water had washed over much of the carpet 
and along shelves exposed to the plate. glass. 
Even ‘those books. on shelves away from the 
glass had absorbed, moisture. As a result 
the books had swollen, forcing outward the 
ends of the bookshelves. Enlarged and al- 
ready molding, the ponderous volumes were 
so tightly wedged into the sections they al- 
most seemed to be grown together. Remov- 
ing them was hazardous due to the splinters 
of glass'whieh were everywhere. Here, too, 
sand was over the floor, along with glass, 
ceiling tiles, books, shelves, and broken fur- 
niture. This collection had not received the 
prolonged soaking that the downstairs books 
had; but even so, many of them which had 
been washed or blown off the nis were 
unsalvagable. 

We had started work at 8 am. By noon, 
- the ‘airmen had cleared nearly all the floors 


-. of debris and had. begun nailing plywood 


"where the glass had been. Since it will un- 
I doubtedly be days or even. weeks before the 
glass can be replaced and the power restored ` 
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for lights and air condivioningss we Sonde 
how work ‘could be continued with no lights, 


` no air ‘conditioning, and no. pleasant Gulf A 


breeze. 
As of-now (one month: later) the "book p 
collection has been inventoried revealing 
that bookwise the Gulfport- Harrison County, 
Library is in sad. condition. From the:940's. - 
up, nothing is left. There are only a few. 
biographies, no language dictionaries (with ` 
the exception of Webster’ s unabridged. 
which somehow escaped) , very few (about 
‘twenty-five éach) left in the 300’s and 500’s. l 
The 600’s and 800's are over half gone.. 
Fiction, shelved on the second floor, was 
spared. Religion, philosophy, and the 7200's 
are in good shape (a note attached to the 
inventory— : 
snow P’). ' Expensive. reference books, were ^" 
hard-hit. l ! PE 
. Nothing that was swirled and battaved 
by the force of the water that swept through 
the first floor will ever be really . the same, 
including the. card catalog, vertical fles, fur- 
nishings, and much. of the. shelving. ` 
President Nixon and Vice-President. Mee 


new have both visited the Gulf Coast and- `. 
promises of federal aid for rebuilding: ‘have EE 


been made. The public libraries on the Gulf 

Coast are confident that their needs will be. 

taken into account in plans for rebuilding: 
It is not known yet, however, just what 


effect the decreased-tax revenues will have ^ i 


on the functioning of these coastal area li- 
braries, The Mississippi Research and De-. ' 
velopment Center hás estimated that income . 
from. taxes will fall. drastically this, year - 


‘and that it will be some years before reve- 


nues again-reach the level of the first gielt I 
months of 1969. ` 

The library building and service program 
of Mississippi's Gulf Coast has suffered.a 


heartbreaking setback, It is the hope:of all. 


those concerned for their future that ways 
will be found to. fund them adequately . in 
the years ahead. Ll 

à *c * * 
The Adult Services Division and Bracne 
Services Division have forwarded surplus 
. books from their "notable" lists to: -the 
Mississippi State Library for- distribution 
to dd collections. Ed. 
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School Libraries and 


International Development 


Opening School Library Doors in 


Malaysia and Singapore ` 


.- 4M. Bernice Wiese 


r 


Part of a series edited for the ALA Bulletin 
. by. Jean E. Lowrie, chairman of the AASL 


International Relations Committee and head 
of. the Department of Librarianship at 
"Western Michigan's eal of Graduate 
Studies. : - 


Introduction: 


` The countries of Southeast Age healing’: | 
Malaysia, Singapore, Indonesia, Philippines, 
- Laos, Burma, and the, two Vietnams—are 


© becoming more conscious of the need for 


`: books, reading; and libraries to further the 
` educational growth of children and young 
people for their participation as citizens in 
. their developing nations. Each country 
varies in its interpretation of the functions 
of the school brary as a means for pro- 


"E 


- M. . Bernice Wiese 4s Ey Pri a Fulbright. 
—.Hays Lecturer in Library Sciénce at Singa- 


p |o pore Teachers' Training College, 1968-1969. 
, She was School Library Adviser to Ministry 
of Education in Malaysia, Fulbright-Hays. 


i _ grant, 1964-1965 and formerly director of 
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, the Bureau of Library Services, Baltimore 


City Pubke Schools, Baltimore, p Maryn: 


E 


moting more reading and Zor inereasing 


the use of books. and libraries. Consequently, 
each country is in a different stage of de-. 
veloping adequate school library facilities ' 
and services. The historical background and. 
educational philosophy and practices plus 
the kind and amount of professiorial assist- 
ance obtained from library experts from 
abroad have had significant effects on the 
patterns of.development. Thailand, a long- 
time independent nation, has had several 
American library specialists in the 1950's 
and 1960's and has sent a number of Thais 
to library schools in the United States, in- . 
cluding some who have specialized in school - 
libraries. Recognition has been given to 
school librarianship by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation by having school library supervisors 
on its staff to promote and coordinate the 
development of school libraries. School li- 


braries and school librarians jn the Philip-. `` 
pines, as one would expect, reflect some of -. 


the American interpretatiors of school li- 
brarianship. Malaysia and Singapore with 
the background of.the British education 
system follow some of the school library 
practices established in the colonial period. 
Lack of up-to-date-information on the school . f 
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library situations in Indonesia, and the 
other Southeast Asian nations of Burma, 
Laos, Cambodia, and the two Vietnams, pre- 
vents any generalizations being made on the 
status of libraries in these nations. 

This report is limited to developments in 
Singapore and Malavsia because the author 
of this article is more familiar with school 
libraries in these two countries. It is likely 
that the other developing countries in South- 
east Asia all face problems similar to those 
in Malaysia and Singapore, which relate to 
‘the accessibility of books, money for sup- 
porting school libraries, facilities for train- 
ing school librarians, and the need for 
strong, continuous, and enlightened school 
library leadership. 

The two more affluent nations in South- 
east Asia, Malaysia and Singapore, have 
school libraries in many stages of develop- 
ment, some adequate in space, well stocked 
with a good collection of books, and a few 
with either a clerk or a part-time librarian. 
Fewer still are those with programs en- 
couraging the use of books and library re- 
sources for curriculum enrichment and car- 
rying on a school-wide scheme for training 
in the use of books and libraries. School 
libraries are still in the stage of being book 
eentered, and it will be some time before 
the multimedia resource center can be con- 
sidered. However, developing nations are 
full of surprises and one is apt to find the 
unexpected in a jungle. An American li- 
brarian is warned that he will be shocked 
on seeing many schools with books in locked 
cupboards in libraries locked most of the 
day or week and he is advised not to spend 
time visiting some outlying region, because 
little progress has been made in school li- 
braries. After experiencing pleasant sur- 
prises, such as seeing an air-conditioned 
library with an up-to-date book catalog in 
Chinese in Borneo or meeting a principal 
in a rural area who is finding extra money 
for library books and encouraging reading, 
one looks forward to seeing more of the 
positive signs of school library development 
and the eventual disappearance of locked 
cupboards and more opening of library 
doors. 

Without a knowledge of the geographic 
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location of these countries and some facts 
about their geography, history, educational 
system, financial resources, multiracial pop- 
ulation, form of government, and the prob- 
lems they face in Asia, one will not be 
able to understand the problems in pro- 
moting school libraries in the proper frame 
of reference. Malaysia came into existence 
as an independent nation in 1963. It com- 
prises the former British Federation of 
Malaya on the peninsula extending south 
from Thailand and the two British crown 
colonies of Sabah and Sarawak—the latter 
two states lying along the north coast of 
the island of Borneo or more recently called 
Kalimantan by Indonesia, which occupies 
the rest of the island. It covers an area 
of 128,558 square miles and has a popu- 
lation of 11,280,700 Malays, Chinese, Indi- 
ans, and Pakistanis in West Malaysia on the 
peninsula and these racial groups plus Sea 
Dayaks, Land Dayaks, Melanaus, Kadazans, 
Muruts, and other indigenous people in East 
Malaysia, the Borneo states. These coun- 
tries are in the tropics, near the equator, a 
fact that affects the preservation of books. 
Malay is the national language and a com- 
pulsory language for all school children, but 
English and Malay are used as instructional 
mediums in the secondary schools and 
Malay, English, Chinese, and Tamil (the 
language of the Indians from South India 
and Ceylon) in the elementary schools. 
Singapore is an island of 224 square 
miles separated from Malaysia by a cause- 
way over the Straits of Johore. The loca- 
tion is significant in its development because 
it is halfway between India and China, oc- 
cupying an important position on the trade 
and communication routes of the world. 
Formerly a British possession, then briefly 
one of the states of Malaysia from 1963-65, 
it is now the Republic of Singapore. Its pop- 
ulation is almost two million, made up of 
75 per cent Chinese plus Malays and Indians, 
with 46 per cent of the population fifteen 


years of age and under. Singapore schools 


offer instruction in English, Chinese, Malay, 
and Tamil with English and Chinese pre- 
dominating, making the people bilingual and 
many of them trilingual. 

Though the two countries are close neigh- 
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“bors and members of the British Common- 
wealth.and have many common: character- 
-istics, their geographic contrasts in size and 
natural resources, their differences in agri- 


"a 
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- cultural and industrial development, their 
“` differences in historic origins, and the pre- 
. dominance of different .racial .groups have 
definite effects on the development of their 
“educational: ‘programs and their interests in 
_ school libraries. 


To fully comprehend the school P 


_ Situation in these two countries one needs 
- to: be familiar with the educational pro- 
grams and teaching. -methods, the tradition 
“and importance of the examination system 
~ carried over from the British colonial sys- 
tem of education, the complexities stemming. 
"from multilingual schools and multiracial 
ag tla n the problem of extending, free 


.education to a large youthful population, 
the urgency to modernizé curricula to meet 
the scientific and technological demands, the 


> need for training. local people as experts in 


these fields, and many other problems of 


new and young nations. First, one must 
-` recognize that school libraries are not new 
_inventions in Singapore and Malaysia. Many 
.Séhools had libraries in colonial times, 
though few were adequate in space, col- 
` lections, staff, or service. The few which 
were better equipped and used to some ex- 
tent were the secondary mission schools 


x originally established by. the Catholic and 


Methodist missions, or were private Chinese 


E schools. Classroom library collections were 


- common iù elementary schools, but their 
collections were poor in quality both physi- 


: cally and in content and not suited to read- ` 


^. ing abilities and, interests of students. Al- 


most all of the mission and private schools 


are now incorporated into the federal sys- 
| tem as government-aided schools. 


"Both countries have some common charac- 
_ teristics in school libraries because of the 
: continuance of ‘some of the British educa- 
' tional practices and also because of. the 
' similarities of the libraries in .mission 
schools. The stress on passing examinations 


. and following the syllabus leaves little time 
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S : for.süpplementary reading, for class visits : 
z;:;to the library, or for teaching library.skills. 





Locked is doors and lockéd: book cabi- 
nets are symbols of the school libraries 
which put the emphasis on preserving books 
and preventing losses, rather than.on using . 
books and libraries to extend and enrich. 
knowledge. Teachers have not read exten- 
sively and few. children are sur rounded with 
books at home. Generally speaking, many 
schools are content to have school libraries 
only as book distribution centers and/or study 
alls, looking on librarianship as an extracur- | 
ricular clerical activity of one teacher who will 
catalog the. books, keep the library in order, 

and train student assistants to hàndle, cir- 

culation and library routines. Many ad: 
ministrators and teachers have little under- 

standing of the professional nature of school 

librarianship and. the contributions | that 
could be made to pupils’ learning with a 

full-time librarian. One sees students crowd- 
ing the local public libraries and the li- 
braries at USIS and the. British Council. 
doing reference work and reading, but these 

pupils.are a small proportion of the school : 
population, and ‘they come: from better 
homes, with more cultural advantages. The 
majority of children do not have access to 
good public libraries and attend schools with 
inadequate libraries or none at all Any 
generalization has.its exceptions. There are 
some schools.where reading is both required 


‘and encouraged. by teachers and where class 


library visits and limited library programs 
have been developed. If large book collec- | 
tions are an indication that students are `' 


‘reading, then one-may assume that students 


in some of the traditional Chinese schools 
and former mission schools may have a. 
reading and library habit and are making 
use of the school library to read. 


In both countries, school libraries are. de- er 


pendent on student fees which are collected 


for sports,.arts and crafts, libraries, sci- 


ence materials,. domestic sciénce materials, 
and extracurricular activities. Hardship 
cases are excused from these fees. Some- . 


times the fees designated for libraries are 
diverted to other uses, such as uniforms 


for the school band, and sometimes the li- 


brary benefits from the diversions by getting. 


more than its share of the fees. The pre- 
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university students in the secondary schools 


pay a larger ‘library fee and in some schools 


have a separate library for their special I 


use. The schools with larger book collec- 
. tions. and better library equipment have ob- 
tained these through the generosity of Old 
Boys (alumni), gifts from community agen- 
cies, or money making bazaars, ete. One 
readily observes that there are many in- 
equalities in library opportunities and that 
the majority of pupils have few opportuni- 
‘ties: or HORDE to read. 


Training Mn for 
Teacher-Librarians i 
In developing countries the planning and 

implementation of a program to -train 

" teacher-librarians and the inclusion of in- 


. troductory school library courses in teacher » 


iraining institutions are essential for in- 
itiating, expanding, and continuing school 
library services to all schools eventually and 
to encourage local leadership for promoting 
school libraries. This basic need was recog- 


nized by the Director of the Teacher Train- 


ing Section. in Malaysia’ s Ministry of Edu- 
cation prior to 1962. With the cooperation 
~ of USIS three American library specialists 
were made available on one-year Fulbright- 
Hays grants from 1962-65. Miss Nelle 
MeCalla from the library school at Indiana 
State University gave an intensive series 
of library courses at the Specialist Teachers 
Training Institute to thirteen secondary 


teachers to provide resource help and leader- ' 


ship to the states which they represented 
and to demonstrate good school library serv- 
ices in their schools. In addition she as- 
_ sisted with a workshop on library organi- 
zation sponsored by USIS and the Library 
Association of Malaysia and worked on a 
committee for developing standards. 

- Miss Margaret Walker, State School Li- 
brary Supervisor from Georgia, came after 
Miss McCalla and served as School Library 
Adviser. in the Teacher Training Section. 
She planned and coordinated a series of re- 
gional and national workshops concentrat- 
ing on library organization and extending 
opportunities to more teachers in West 
Malaysia to learn how to organize and 
administer Bie libraries i in their er In 
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all. of these programs the trained teacher- 
librarians participated in the planning and 
served as workshop leaders. All of these ` 
teacher-librarians returned to their schools ' 
as full-time teachers with the library as 
an extracurricular duty, except one who 


became the full-time librarian and one, who 


had charge of the library half time. How- ` 
ever, these teacher-librarians gave gener-' 
ously of their free time to advise and help 
other teachers in their states to organize 
their libraries. These discouragements for 
trained people have resulted in some leaving 
library work, and in 1968. only six of the 
original thirteen continued mom affiliation i 
with school libraries. 
With Miss Walker’s guidance and aie 
ance a committee planned a ‘series of three 
library courses, one compulsory and two. elec- 
tive, to be added to the program in. the 
teachers’ training colleges. These’ courses - š 
had the official approval of the Director 
of Teacher Training, but for' a time they 
could only be implemented partially in . 
the two colleges with Peace Corps. ‘li- - 
brarians. The Language Institute, where , 


` Malay teachers are trained, put all three 


into practice under the direction of a li- . 
brarian trained in England. In 1967-68 four 
of the trained teacher-librarians were ap- 


' pointed: as full-time librarians to’ four of 


the teacher training colleges, and they are | 


now giving one of the courses’ recommended: ` 


for teachers: Further hélp was made avail- 
able to teachers assigned school library duty 
by giving every school a copy of The School | 
Library M anual ;. On Simple Organization 
and Operation for Primary and Secondary 
Schools either in English. or Malay. This 
handbook was.prepared by Miss. Walker and . 
some of the teacher-librarians. 

Under the third specialist, the writer of 
this article who was assigned as School Li-. 
brary Adviser in the Schools Section of the 
Ministry of Education, two library ~work- 
shops on techniques for using books and- 
libraries extended library "education for 
teachers. Approximately. six hundred teach- 
ers, mostly secondary, participated | in these 


. workshops on organization; approximately 
Sixty teachers attended both a workshop on 
_organization and a workshop on utilization. 
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"In addition the teachers taking the intro- 
\ductory library course at the teachers’ train- 
ing colleges have doubled and tripled this 
number, and the total will increase each 


year as more teachers-in-training complete. 


. the course. , 

How fast or how extensive the training 
program will affect all schools is a question 
.. that ean only be answered in the future. 
Within the past few months a gap has de- 
‘veloped in leadership with the transfer of 


. the Director of Teacher Training to another . 


. assignment in England and the untimely 
. death of the trained librarian at the Lan- 
guage Institute who was coordinating. the 
library training program in the - colleges. 
| Malaysia has been handicapped in providing 
local people with advanced library degrees 
.-who might serve as leaders. The only li- 
brarian trained in an American library 
School] was transferred from .a teachers' 


college to the Textbook Library in the Min- 


` istry of Education. One teachers’ college 

librarian is now taking advanced library 
courses in Europe, but the others lack uni- 
. versity degrees and cannot qualify for li- 
brary schools overseas. If and when a li- 
brary school is established at the University 
of Malaya, this situation may be remedied. 
‘In the meantime some action should be 
taken to identify teachers with degrees who 
have an interest in librarianship and, send 


them overseas for library training to fill i 


the gap in leadership. 

Sarawak, one of the Borneo is has 
- been most fortunate in having the guidance 
and help of Mr. Lucien de Silva, the li- 
brarian of the public library in Kuching. 
Neither of the Borneo states were included 
in the library training programs for West 
Malaysia or had the benefit of the consult- 
ant services of the School Library Advisers. 
Mr. de Silva has filled the gap by conduct- 
ing library workshops for teachers, pre- 
paring a manual on school library organiza- 
tion, Handbook for. Teacher-Librarians in 
Secondary Schools, preparing lists of recom- 
mended titles for teacher-librarians to select 
books for libraries, and cooperating with 


.the Sarawak Department of Education in 


the development of school libraries. There 
will be many surprises for a librarian visit- 
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ing the schools in the jungles of Borneo. 
Sabah, the other East Malaysian state has 
had less help, though the Peace Corps held 
a library workshop for teachers several 
years. In the large towns of Sabah one will |. 
find school libraries in the extreme: stages 
of development as in other parts of Ma- 
laysia, some with few books in locked cabi- 
nets and some with good book collections 
and attractive facilities. It was in Sabah 
where a large Chinese elementary school 
had an attractive and modern library serv-: 
ing both the students and the community. 
A book collection of sixteen thousand books 
in Chinese and English systematically. or- 
ganized and classified according to the 
Dewey. Decimal system and indexed in a 
card catalog and also in a book catalog. 
Modern conveniences included air condition- | 
ing, € well-appointed workroom, and a li-'. 
brarian's office, all administered by a full- 
time trained librarian and a full-time clerk. 
Here was an example of what will happen 
with a trained librarian, initiative, and an 
interested. community which will provide 
financial support. 


"Standards and: Library Quarters 


The Library Association of Malaysia in 
1962-63 prepared a statement of quantita- 
tive standards for school libraries to be 
achieved in three developmental stages. 
These did not receive the official approval 
of the Ministry of Education, though the 
Ministry appointed. a School Library, Com- -~ 
mittee in 1964 which gave priority to the 
study of school library standards: The. 
standards prepared by this. committee 
adapted the library association’s proposals 


to the various sizes of elementary and sec- 


ondary schools. These never received offi- 
cial endorsement either. Since the standards 
of-the Library Association were published 
in the association’s journal and are avail- 
able, they could serve as guidelines and 
goals in the same way that the Standards 
developed by the American Association of 
School Librarians serve the schools in the 
United States. 

The 1964 survey of 234 English mision 
secondary schools conducted by Miss Walker 


showed that 65 per cent of these schools had 
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libraries converted from classrooms, hall- 
ways, etc., and the majority of these spaces 
were inadequate in sizé and design and 
lacking in functional equipment.. Many had 
. adapted classroom pupils’ desks and chairs 
and other furniture found around the build- 
ings. Only 19 per cent of the schools had 


. centralized libraries built with the school, | 


_and none of these could be considered as 
well designed with proper shelving, work- 
rooms, or equipment. The survey did not 
include the Malay, Chinese, Tamil, and 
primary schools, and it is known that there 
are grave deflciencies in these too, especially 
the Malay, Tamil, and the primary school 
libraries. 

In preparing standard olhas for new 
Secondary buildings and teachers' training 
colleges, the Ministry of Education incor- 
porated some of the suggestions made by 
the School Library Advisers. Though the 
Size adopted will prove inadequate when 
book collections and services’ expand, at 


least the schools on these two levels built: 


since 1964 will have a space officially desig- 
nated as the library, and it will be located 
next to a classroom which will permit ex- 
pansion. In addition some thought was given 
in the planning to the idea that audiovisual 
materials might become part of the library 
collections at some future time, even 
though,no provisions were made for hous- 
ing and using these materials in the li- 


brary in the adopted plans. It is encourag- . 


ing to see that the new: teachers’ colleges 
now have a room to seat sixty to one 
hundred students, a workroom with proper 
equipment, and library equipment with open 
book shelves and air conditioning. 

One of the visible signs of consultant 
service has been the improvements made in 
library quarters in a few schools where 
special funds were available, mainly in the 
larger towns on the west coast. The east 
coast and: rural areas where good school 


libraries are needed the most do not have 


the,extra financial contributions from in- 
terested’ community groups to make im- 
provements. The third School Library Ad- 
viser, in addition to helping several schools 
with remodeling and plans for new libraries, 
prepared a handbook on Planning School 
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1 Library Quarters and Equipment to be used 


as a guide by individual schools having 
funds for these purposes. Whether this has 
been made available to schools on request is 
not known, since the number of copies_was 
limited, and no library officer has been ap- 
pointed in the Ministry of Education: to 
follow through on library services. l 
The recommendation to develop regional 
library demonstration centers in schools 
where good library facilities existed never 
materialized, partly because financial sup- 
port was not available, partly .because full- ` 
time trained teacher-librarians were not . 
available, partly because teachers needed 
more experience in using school library re-. 
sources to demonstrate library programs 
effectively. The greatest need for demon- 
stration is to show how students and 
teachers can use a library for enriching edu- 
cational development and to show teachers 
and teacher-librarians how to eneoürage 
reading. There are a few schools with good 
collections and good facilities which could 
be used for demonstration. The Methodist 
Boys School in Kuala Lumpur which .has 
a fine collection of books and periodicals 
housed in an air-conditioned library with 
a workroom is one such school. Under the 
guidance of an American librarian for sev- 


eral years, students were encouraged to |; 


read, were trained in library skills, and 
were using the library advantageously. The 
Anglo-Chinese Secondary School in Ipoh is. 
air-conditioned, well equipped with a work- 
room, audiovisual room, twenty thousand 
books, and a full-time librarian. Though 


small, the Gajah Berang Secondary School 


in Malacca has a-most: attractive and well- 
organized school library, but no longer has 
a trained teacher-librarian. One could men- 
tion a few others with good quarters and ` 
equipment in Penang, ‘Ipoh, Batu Pahat, 
Taiping, Seremban, and also in Kuching and 
Kota Kinabalu in the Borneo states, which’ 


could serve as examples: for other schools, 


if full-time librarians were assigned to the 
schools.’ It will be some time before new: 
schools replace the many older schools where 
so many stüdents have poor libraries and 
Looking at the 
few positive signs makes one have hope 
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"dor the future. EET 
e Elementary libraries have received very 
FA 
'. little recognition. The general practice is 
to provide classrooms with library. books, 
keeping them in locked cases. 
v; ‘schools that have centralized the collections 
'- have most of them in corridors, storage 
rooms, or some unused space which may not 
be too accessible for all students, nor: very 
. , attractive. A few primary teachers attended 
. one of the library workshops on organiza- 
tion, which indicates some interest in li- 
_;« braries on this level. 


n: " Book Collections, Magazines, 
-  .and Newspapers. 
Statisties available on book cofisetióts are 
meaningless unless they indicate quality, 
balance in reference, curricular subjects, 
- recreational interests, and suitability of the 
s : collection for pupils’ needs, interests, and 
- The 1964 survey. gathered sta-. 

` tistics on the quantity of books in the ten 

; major. Dewey categories, but the reporting 

did not describe the quality of the collection 
= "or how many ‘books were duplieates, worn- 
"Out, ‘old textbooks, insect-damaged books, 
7 or unsuitable gifts. Statistically, Schools 
reported collections ranging from a few 
. hundred books to more than twenty thou- 
sand, with larger colle tons being in the 


«Basie collections fori new. schools are t 

. provided, and consequently these schools are 
handicapped in supplying books to students. ' 

for reading and reference for many years. 

. One. of the major projects undertaken by 

. + the School Library Committee and the third 

School Library Adviser was the preparation 

...of recommended lists of titles for basic 

collections in English and Malay for ele- 

'. mentary and’ secondary schools and in 

‘Chinese and Tamil for elementary schools. 

-Funds were not available for making all of 

the lists available for all schools, and it is 
doubtful if the:schools ever saw them. In ` 

'.1966. A Basic Book List: For Secondary 

.. School Libraries in Malaysia with five hun- 

: dred titles in Malay and five hundred in 

_ English was compiled by Tuan Syed Ahmad 

_ bin Ali and the Staff of the Library of the 

: Dewan Bahasa gam Pustaka and approved 


and published by the Malaysian " Ministry. . 2 
of Education. This should be of great help ` 


for new schools in starting a library eol- ^ 


leetion and serve.as a check for existing 


schools. It will help. libraries to build up `` 


their collections of books in Malay. One. 


fourth of the English titles are books about - P 


Malaysia and other Asian codntries which . 
will be most useful, but the remaining titles ' 
are too few to guide teacher-librarians.in ` 
building well-balanced subject collections to - 
meet ‘curriculum needs, and providing fic- 
tion collections to meet students’ interest ` 
and-to encourage reading. Sy 

' If book collections suffer from Door selec- 
tion one can expect that little attention is 
paid to acquiring an adequate collection of - 
magazines, newspapers, pamphlets, and pic- 
tures. Many schools reported an average | 
of seven periodicals -in the library and no 
more than two newspapers, when periodicals 
and newspapers in the. -various language 
mediums would surely be necessary' in every 
Jibrary.. 

Only 37 per cent of the libraries reported ' 
the use of the Dewey Decimal Classification ` 
system in.the 1964 survey. Approximately 
50 per cent reported the use of some other 
system, and the remainder had not classified. 


any of their books. With teacher-librarians: ` ` 


‘taking the library workshops which pro- 
vided simple training in cataloging and 
practice in classifying books, it: coüld be, 
assumed that more schools have made an. 
effort to organize their book collections 
properly since that time. Surprisingly, cata- 
loging was one aspect of librarianship that ~ 
seemed. to have the most appeal ` ud the. 
teacher-librarians. . TEM 


Staff, Program, and Sele 


' As mentioned. previously, teachers are 
assigned to the library as an extracurricular 
duty having only: two to six periods free 
per week for this responsibility. In 1964 
nine schools had full-time teacher-librarians, 
but it is doubtful if that number continues 
today with. four of the teacher-librarians 
being transferred to’ the teachers’ colleges., 
Some. schools found it desirable. to appoint . 
School Library Committees (37 per' cent of ` 
the schools) either to work with the teacher-. 
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librarian or to : ‘serve in the place of a 
teacher-librárian.. 


As: in all school libraries, aden a a: 


ants’ are indispensable. Without them few ` 
“libraries would be able to operate at all in 
‘Malaysia. At least: 75. per cent of the sec- 
ondary schools had student assistants han- 


dling. circulation, helping with cataloging 


` and - processing . books, shelving: books, and 


| performing: their duties in a most profes- ` 


a 
+" 


| sional manner. 
; with the high calibre of the student library 
assistants observed in Malaysian schools. ` - 


One is always ‘impressed 


` Lack of trained full-time teacher-librari- 


M ans: is, reflected in the type of. library pro-. 


gram: and range ‘of services of . school - li: , 
_ braries. Many of the school libraries are 


l merely storehouses for. books providirig a. 


. Tending sefvice and a place’: ' for study— ` 
when the library. is open. It was indicated 
"by 3T per cent -of the schools that: they 
used the library. only for study and silent : 
reading. After school use is' greater than , 
use during the- schóol day, but this is true 
because so many" libraries are not open. 
-during the school day. A few schools have: 


a library period scheduled for teaching of 


"library skills or reading, but there is some 
doubt whether this means a definite sched- 


= ‘ule for all “classes. and ‘whether the visits 


. are. carried on weekly or just . now and 
again. A -few schools stated that teachers - 
kept, reading records; and some listed book - 
review- programs ‘as: part of. using the He 
* brary. "Teachers are so strongly motivated' 
to cover thé syllabus and to prepare stu- 
dents for examinations,. that squeezing li- 
brary’ activities ` into class schedules ` is 
. dependent on how. ‘strongly the ‘teacher - 
‘feels about the importance of reading and 
libraries. © =. Dy teia 

A major problem i in staffing i is ‘identifying ` 
people-who will be. leaders to promote school ` 
libraries and training. leaders: for on-going. 
' programs: | Until a, professional library 
. school i8 established at the University of 
Singapore or the University. of Malaya (and. 


- à library: school has beén recommended in^ 


the "blueprint for libraries in: Malaysia), 


E, „advanced , library. training ‘will. have to be- 


acquired in: New’ Zealand, Australia, Eng- 
“land, _ OF the "United ‘States, imposing the’ 
SALA BULLETIN. irc - "7 
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` néed ‘for government subsidies or foreign 
" grants. 


Serious consideration shoüld- ` be ` 
given to identifying’ local people and pro- 


viding training- for positions of. leadership ^ 


E 
I 





Even though a. library School may be es- E. 


the next step in school library progress. 


major concern should be for expanding read- 


ing opportunities arid for helping students. d 
.to gain more knowledge for self develop: ~ 


"Using the’ School Library,” | Zu ey 


Promoting library utilization should have `: 
top priority in educational programs. he", 


ment. This involves changing attitudes to- . 


ward libratianship in schools, . 
concepts ‘of school library: functions, ' and 


changing EN 


breaking traditional. thinking of school. Y- 


braries as storehouses’ of: books. "These: ef-. .. 


forts are the responsibilities: of educational. 


leaders and teachers' . training: institutions A 


as they prepare - teachers. for new. trends; 


new ideas, and changes in educational phi- ý 


iS T 


tablished in one-of the: universities, ‘plans. 
should be developed for extending school d 
library courses. at the teachers' training : 
colleges to prepare. for staffing all second: . 
ary schools with half-time and full- time. ` 
: teacher-librarians, when educational author-. 
‘ities can. make provisions for furthering E. 


losophy, educational methods, and practicés. se 
“Every. refresher. course, dn- -service course, ? 


_ seminar, ‘workshop, and institute ' -can."in:» 


élude the use of library ` resources and the. 
-function of the library for. the ‘special sub- .. 
. ject- of study. and for” modern education. 


Special library study groups for principals. 


are basié! for..understanding and. for’ imi-: 


plementing library expansion programs. Ac. 


tion can: follow - these presentations. with’: 


.in-the Ministries, of Education, the state ' ^.^ 
‘departments of education, and for full-time `;:. 
lecturers in the teachers" ‘training colleges. E 


Setting. up regional ‘demonstration: libraries.’ E P. 


to show how the. librariàn works with teach-; ` 
ers in the educational ‘program and how.: 


reading- guidance: and instruction jn library 


skills will enhance the learning of sien ° x 


* 
DU 


Book Problems. D Ae E ec 


"m at 


. How can educators iid ‘school. librariaris' . 


m Malaysia. and Singapore’ find ways tos, 


oy. the many-sided problem of book. ac- : 
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^ quisition—selection for 


curricular needs 
and multiracial interests, accessibility and 
availability of books from: local bookstores 
_ and publishers and from abroad, readibility 
for bilingual and trilingual needs and abili- 
ties, durability of.books in a tropical cli- 
; mate, and the problems of ‘paperbacks, lim- 


‘ited ‘book budgets, and the high cost of | 


` books? ‘How can local authors be developed 
to write books for children and young 


"people? And how can publishers be en- 


couraged to produce more books on Ma- 
` laysia, Singapore, and Southeast Asia for 
~ young readers? All of these problems are 
"reflected in the low quality of book collec- 


`>, + tions in school libraries and their inadequa- 


cy in. meeting. school needs and promoting 
reading interests. 

. The recent week-long: UNESCO sponsored 
ón ferente held -in Singapore on Book De- 
velopment Planning in. Asia was attended 


' by thirty representatives from nineteen 
',. countries and included publishers, journal- 


ists, and librarians. The delegates made 
some observations and recommendations sig- 


` nificant for school library. development. ‘They 


vetus recommended the promotion of “book-con- 


sciousness” among school children through 


expanded library facilities, expressed a vital 
; need for supplementary reading material to 


. be produced about the people and countries 


', in the region both for the new literates and 
5 young people, and urged that Asian coun- 


tries create their own Jiterature and en- 


„courage their own people to become authors. 


` One of the recommendations encouraged 


governments to establish nátional book de- 
velopment councils to ensure the integration 
of book development planning into overall 
national development planning. These coun- 
cils would permit the many agencies con- 


. cerned with education and development to 


ascertain the requirements in terms of 
books, elicit the support of publishers in 


E meeting these requirements, and assist them 


* ous 
onm 
. 
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jin planning their production to meet the 
demands of an expanding readership. 
Malaysia and Singapore are fortunate in 


_ having people who recognize school library 


. .established patterns, . 
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problems and want to find solutions to fit 
the needs. They have people, institutions, 
and-experience in pre- 


a ^- 


tion; its library leaders 


paring plans for library improvements. 
Singapore's compact size and central loca- 
in the National 
Library and the Library Association of Sing- 


apore, and its book próducers in the Singa- . 


pore Book Publishers' Association and the 
Singapore Booksellers’. Association provide’ 
a favorable setting for cooperative ventur es. 
The two library associations have. co-spon- 
sored meetings and have a joint council to 
discüss: common problems and promote com- ` 
mon causes. This is another framéwork for 
promoting school libraries and sharing plans. 


and proposals to aid teacher-librárians. The : 


Dewan Bahasa dan Pustaka ‘(the Malay 


Language and Literature Agency) in Ma- 


laysia is engaged in producing. books in- 


Malay, sponsoring Malay authors and litera- 
ture, and preparing exhibits of Malay books. 
It also provides help to teacher-librarians | 
and school libraries. All of these individual - 
promotion efforts could be strengthened ` 
though cooperative efforts. 
might be given to a Book. Council for repre-. 
sentatives from all of these groups'in.both' 


Consideration . 


countries and/or participation in the na- ` 


tional ‘book development council recom- 
mended by thé eonference on Book Develop- 
ment Planning in Asia to work together on | 
a survey. of book problems and. needs- and ` 
find solutions for mutual benefit. One proj- 
ect could be joint sponsorship of Book Week 
or Library "Week to encourage reading and 
the use of books and libraries.: Another 
could. be traveling exhibits of books recom- 
mended by Librarians, par ticularly to schools 
in rural and remote areas. Reviewing books 
for children and young people could be a 
joint effort of teachers and librarians along ` 
with the preparatiori of a comprehensive 


list of recommended titles in' all four lan-. 


guages suitable for: both elementary and . 
secondary schools. It is essential that the 
understanding and cooperation, of. local ^ 
booksfores and publishers be obtained. to 


make the recommended titles available, and, 


itis important that bookstores raise their 
own standards and take miore. interest in 


helping school libràriés improve the’ quality! | 


of their book collections. There is p wide- > 


spread need to help teachers and schools . 


select good ane suitable books in the four: 
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languages. 

Regional organization and patterns of 
working together may be ways of operating 
and fostering self help and finding solutions 
geared to Asian conditions and Asian needs. 
Southeast Asian nations seem to be partici- 


pating in regional organizations such as- 


ASEAN (Southeast Asia Nations), ASPAC 
(Asia and Pacifie Council), and ADB (Asia 
Development Bank) to discuss needs and 
problems in economie, agricultural, finan- 
cial, and other emerging conditions. Of par- 
ticular interest is the Southeast Asia Min- 
isters of Education Secretariat (SEAMES) 
which met in Singapore early in 1968. This 
conference recommended setting up a center 
for the study of English at Singapore. May- 
be SEAMES is the vehicle for promoting 
regional cooperation in some positive way 
for furthering the development of books, 
reading, and school libraries. 


Multilingual Readers 


No studies or surveys have been made of 
the reading levels of bilingual and trilingual 
pupils to guide teacher-librarians in select- 
ing English, Chinese, Malay, and Tamil 
books for school libraries. Studies of the 
reading interests of various cultural groups 
and pupils in geographical areas—the east 
coast of Malaysia, rural areas, jungle re- 
gions, villages, and large cities—would be 
of great value not only in selecting books 
and stimulating reading, but also in pro- 
moting publishing ventures. The study of 
reading interests of elementary children in 
the language streams of Singapore schools 
conducted under the auspices of the Teach- 
ers' Training College should prove useful 
in selecting books for some elementary 
schools. Reading guidance and reading stim- 
ulation on all levels should be based on a 
sound and true knowledge of the reading 
interests and abilities of the students in 
Malaysia and Singapore, rather than on the 
assumption that books that will interest 
boys and girls in London, New York, Stock- 
holm, Venice, Charlestown, and Northbrook, 
will alsg interest boys and girls in Singa- 
pore, Kuala Lumpur, Malacca, Kota Tinggi, 
and Kapit. Tackling a study of multilingual 
reading levels or a study of reading inter- 
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ests in these countries will pose some insur- 
mountable difficulties for people in the de- 
veloping countries who are not irained in 
the necessary techniques. Any study made 
either by Singaporeans, Malaysians, or for- 
eign experts will take considerable time. 
Until such studies are available, some of 
the problems of selecting books for the 
needs of a multiracial society will continue 
to exist and guiding reading will have some 
limitations. 


= 


How Fast? _ 


Malaysia and Singapore have made prog- 
ress in school library development, though 
it has not been equal progress in all parts 
of the two countries, and it may not be 
visible to many people. One must look for 
the positive signs visible in the laudable 
efforts of the library associations and the 
National Library in Singapore—in the be- 
ginning of the library training program for 
teacher-librarians, in the surveys and man- 
uals, in booklists prepared to help schools _ 
organize and stock school libraries, in the 
modern look of some of the new libraries, 
and in the spread of “school library con- 
sciousness” among some principals and 
teachers. The foundations have been laid. 

Future progress and the rate of growth 
depend heavily on financial support from. 
the federal education departments to insure 
equal and adequate school library opportuni- 
ties for all ehildren, rural, village or city, 
government, or government-aided schools. 
And financial support will depend on the 
financial health of the country. How soon 
all pupils will have aecess to school libraries 
for the entire school day and how.often they 
wil be given opportunities to expand and 
enrich their education through reading will 
depend on principals and staffing libraries. 
How soon library programs become part of 
the educational program will depend on the 
changes in understanding of the role of the 
school library and administrative action to 
implement programs. There will always be in- 
equalities as some schools move ahead moti- 
vated by their own "library consciousness" 
and their reliance on self help to find ways 
and means to open their libraries for ex- 
panded learning opportunities. [7] 
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a monthly fee of S$1.00 (U.S.$0.34) out of 
which 20 per cent is allotted for library 
use. . . 


Staffing 

None of the secondary school libr aries has 
a full-time librarian. One of the teachers 
is assigned the responsibility of running the 
library. In many instances, the teacher has 
never received any library instruction. The 
teacher-librarian in many schools has the 
same number of teaching periods as the 
other teachers. As such, he can only devote 


his minimum attention to the library. He, 


devotes between one and a half to twenty 
hours per week, depending on how many 
teaching periods he is given and how much 
free time he “can contribute on week days 
and on Saturdays. He receives assistance 
from the students who perform the routine 
work of supervision, checking the issue and 
return of books, shelving, minor repairs, 
and processing books. Some students even 
assist in the typing of catalog cards. Cleri- 
cal assistance is employed in only a handful 
of the libraries, mainly in the- Chinese 
schools. 


Book Collection : 


The types of material available for use 
by students are books, periodicals, news- 
papers, and a few pamphlets. No audio- 
visual material is available in any of the 
libraries. The size of the collection varies, 
ranging from about 900 books in the case 
of the Jurong Integrated Secondary Schoo] 
with an enrollment of 470 students to over 
44,000 volumes in the Singapore Chinese 
High School. It is generally. true in all 
cases that Chinese school libraries have a 
larger collection than English schools, due 
partly to the relatively cheaper prices of 
Chinese books and partly to the Chinese 
emphasis on reading in some schools. A few 
schools make no provision for magazines 
and newspapers, while others provide be- 
tween 1 to 8 newspapers and 2 to 112 
magazine titles. 

Classroom collections in elementary schools 
range in size from 50 to over 200 books. 
The 48 schools.with central libraries the 


size of a classroom have collections averag-. 
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ing 2000 to 3000 books with 10 schools re- 
porting more than 5000 books. The few 
teachers assigned to these centralized li- 
braries rarely spend more than an hour or 
two per week looking after the collections. 
Divergent practices are followed in the 


‘selection of books. Common to the majority 


is the selection done by the principal, the 
teacher-librarian, and subject teachers from 
titles available in the bookshops, the book- 
shop vans and salesmen who visit schools, 
and from publishers’ catalogs. Some schools . 
which maintain a close association with the : 
National Library select their titles from 
the various booklists that are printed from ` 
time to time by the latter. Fewer still have 
standard lists from other countries, such as 
those available from Australia, New Zea- 
land, England and the United States, to use 
in their selections. 


Cataloging and Classification 


If any catalog is maintained at all, it is 
in the simple form of author and title. The 
classification systems which the English 
medium schools use are either the Abridged 
Dewey which many are familiar with, or a 
system evolved by the schools which groups 
books under such broad headings as history, 
literature, geography, science, etc. There is 
no classification number and books are ar- 
ranged alphabetically by author within sub- 
ject groups or by their accession numbers. 
The Chinese schools use the Wong’s system 


_of classification for Chinese and foreign ' 


books. Many teacher-hbrarians in the intro- 


'ductory library course offered in 1968-69 at 


the Teachers’ Training College plan to or- 
ganize the library collections according to 
the Dewey system and have ordered copies 


ofthe Abridged Dewey for this purpose. 


Accessibility 

A great number of schools do not have 
regularly ‘scheduled library periods. The 
few schools that have library periods oc- 
casionally are restricted to some classes 
only. Although the libraries of many schools 
may remain open throughout school hours, 
borrowing facilities are not available as 
books are kept in locked cupboards. The 
normal practice among schools is to open 
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the libraries after hours when student as- 
^. Bistants are available to maintain super- 


vision and help with the shelving, return, 
and loan of books. Some schools open their 
libraries on Saturdays for a few hours. It 
is not surprising then, that in a few schools, 


. ..loans recorded are as low as fifty a month, 


whereas schools with open shelves and 


n .longer opehing hours record loans of ` over 
‘two thousand. 
‘One can readily undétstunt why few stu- 


. ' dents receive instruction in the use of the 


Fi 


library or reading guidance, when doors are 


. kept locked and libraries are not staffed 


with trained librarians. Yet a few teachers 


` are aware of the values of a library pro- 
. gram and attempt to encourage reading and 


i1" use of library resources. Others could fol- 
,. low the example of the Katong Convent for 


Furniture, Space, and Equipment | 
' Since 1965 all new secondary schools have . 
. space totalling nine hundred square feet ad- 


Girls and have a committee of teachers work 
with the teacher-librarian to develop a series 


: .. of lessons on library skills and promote 
.reading ` of various types of books during 


bi-weekly visits to the school library. 


joining a classroom, which provides possi- 


' bilities for expansion in the future. A few 


'. libraries with larger quarters can be found 
in some Chinese schools and former mission 


schools. A great many do not even have 


such basic furniture as a circulation counter 


or catalog cabinet, not to mention book 


" trucks, magazine and ‘newspaper racks, or 


atlas stands. Few schools have shelving 
built to standard specifications and many 


continue to have locked doors and locked 


glass panels. Even some new schools have 


shelving nine feet high.or continuous double 


ranges of fifteen or more feet as island 
shelving and crowding the small space so 
that seating capacity is restricted. Perhaps 
the best equipped and furnished among the 


- English secondary school libraries are those 
. of the Anglo-Chinese School and the Katong 
Both have workrooms. 
^ with storage cupboards and a sink with run- 


Convent for Girls. 


| ning water, proper shelving, and attractive 
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and funetional arrangement of furniture. 
They both nave essential equipment, includ- 


ing typewriters for library use. Among the , 
Chinese school libraries, the Singapore Chi- , 
nese High School has space to accommodate 
more than 100, 000 books and two reading 


rooms with a seating capacity of 150 each. 


In general the few central libraries in 


‘primary schools are poorly equipped, many 


of them using desks and chairs from class- 
rooms and glass front bookcases. Most. of 
the elementary schools keep their library 
books in locked cupboards in the classrooms. 


National Library and; 
` Singapore Library Association 


The teacher-librarians are fully aware of 
the diffieulties they. face jn running the. 
school libraries. Their main complaint is. 
the lack of time because of their teaching 
and other extramural responsibilities. They 
aré also aware of their lack of library train- 
ing in running and managing a school li- ` 
brary. Some schools have approached the. 
National Library for assistance in organiz- 
ing and reorganizing their libraries. The | 


-help which the National Library has been 
able to offer to the teacher-librarians has 


been limited to the basic principles of 
running a proper library, because of their 
own time and staffing limitations. These 
include elementary cataloging, classifica- 
tion, shelf arrangement, basic. equipment 
requirements, acquisition and processing of 
materials; and other elements of library or- . 
ganization. The. teacher-librarians are also 
allowed . the loan of professional literature 
from the library’s collection, which includes 
many books on school libraries. A paper on . 
the Basic Requirements of Location, Furni- 
ture and Equipment for a Secondary School 
Library was prepared in March 1966 by 
the National Library and approved by the 
Working Party on School Buildings ‘in 
March 1967.. Plans and a list of equipment 


were also presented for libraries in junior ` 


college buildings. Among other things, the 
National Library has compiled several book- 


lists on various subjects to aid teacher-li- `. 


brarians in book selection, including Books 
about Singapore and Malaysia, 1967. and A 
Select Reading List for School Libraries. A 
Directory of Library Supplies and Equip- 


. ment, another r publication, is a most useful 
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guide for beginning teacher-librarians. . Ex- 
hibitions of children’s books: ‘and’ ‘books for 
young people are another source of help to 
schools. 

The Library Association of FUN 
acutely aware of the state of school libraries 
in'the Republie, has held many courses for 
teacher-librarians under the aegis of the 
Ministry of Edueation; it has also organ- 
ized book exhibitions, meetings of school 
principals and teacher-librarians, and com- 
piled booklists for schools. In 1960 the As- 
sociation conducted a survey of secondary 
school libraries and then drew up a memo- 
randum based on its survey. This was sub- 
mitted first to the Ministry of Education 
and then to the Commission of Enquiry on 
Education. The Association “drew atten- 
tion to the role of the school library as an 
integrated part of the school and made a 
statement of principles on its needs and 
-functions.” In order that the implications 
of the Association’s proposals might be 
fully understood and. appreciated, a second 
memorandum was drawn up with concrete 
standards and submitted to the Commission. 
The Association was called to give oral evi- 
dence before the Commission regarding its 
submission. Many of the Association's rec- 
ommendations were accepted by the Com- 
mission and published in its report. The 
implementation of the recommendations was 
a different story altogether. The Library 
Association orn the recommendation of the 
Committee formed. to implement the Memo- 
randum on the Provision of School Libraries 
in Singapore formed a Standing Committee 
on School Libraries in December 1962. Its 
terms of reference are: to interpret the 
need for and function of school libraries; 
_to study the Memorandum and the State- 
ment to the Commission of Enquiry on 
Education with a view to implement its 
recommendations, with particular regard to 
the appointment of a School Library Ad- 
viser and the adoption of the School Library 
Standards as State Standards; to deal with 
all matters concerning the development and 
improvement of school libraries in Singa- 
pore. In carrying out its responsibilities the 
committee has recently prepared a school 
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library manual for secondary teacher- . 
librarians. 


Library. Lecturer at 
Teachers’ Training College : 


One of the recommendations of the Stage: 
pore Library Association is being carried 
out on a temporary basis by the assignment 
of a Fulbright-Hays Lecturer in library sci- 
ence to the Teachers’ Training College for 
1968-69. An introductory course on school 
libraries for teachers-in-training and a 45- 
hour in-service course for 92 secondary and 
170 elementary teachers will provide many 
schools with at least one teacher who has 
had basic training in library organization 
and who has also a better understanding 
of the functions and services of a school . 
library in contributing to the educational 
growth and development of young people. 
If the position can be made permanent, it 
will be a contributing factor in changing 
the role and status of the teacher-librarian- 
in the schools. [] 





LOS ANGELES 
LIBRARIANS 


$677 MO. 24 LIBRARY SCIENCE 
UNITS + NO EXPERIENCE 


$715 MO. 1 YEAR EXPERIENCE 
OR MASTER LIBRARY SCIENCE. 


ADVANCE IN A GROWING SYSTEM OFFERING 
WORK IN BRANCHES, SUBJECT DEPARTMENTS, 
TECHNICAL SERVICES AND CHILDREN’S WORK. 


Immediate job offers without visits to Los An- 
geles. Seniors apply now for placement before 
graduation. U.S. Citizenship required. 


Call Mr. Porter (213) 622-3088 for infor- 
matien or write to Personnel Department, 
Room 100, 111 E. First St., Los Angeles, 
California 90012. 
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Balance Sheet—August 31, 1969 


ASSETS . . 
ENDOWMENT FUNDS ` . E 
CASO in Agency ACCOUNT: Skee ecce u lu Sa SS cuius 
Investments—at cost ——— ———— BUNTEN 
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$ 46,117.37 
2,217,342.33 
' 1,030,174.30 





$4,179,508.63 


k 


` 2,752,400.51 ` 


$6,931,909.14 


Accounts Receivable -ALA EPE EEEE T A EEEE ENEE E 885,874.63 
TOTAL ENDOWMENT PUND ASSETS c ls lu eme et ee 
` GENERAL AND SPECIAL. FUNDS . 
UC ABN D banka 2 ee a e a beue a 10,846.07* 
Casco hand es ac a so ice a D he a 700.00 
Cash on deposit —— cs Sessa ass ua tent ua kiasa € 425.00 
United States treasury bills PT PU DE 1,094,570.47 
‘Accounts receivable—commercial syriaca eie i 334,513.66 
“miscellaneous .......... |... 8,778.38 
Advances to officers and staff members ————Á—MÜ —— UN 9,911.95 
Prepaid expenses -......... T — ——— ——— Á— € € 9,839.86 
Deferred charges ccc. ce hd re cea ite ees 12,148.51 
` ‘Office devices and building: equipment 
Less accumulated depreciation to date of $48, 844. S u ONU 60,530.99 
Inventory of postage, paper, supplies .............. ceres 50,212.26 
Headquarters Building—construction, 2 ; : 
equipment and other costs ........ su $1,358,074.36 
Less—return to Endowment including 
depreciation of $153,543.76 eel 305,735.01 — 1,052,839.35 
Headquarters building remodeling ............... ee ` 198,716.15 
x TOTAL ASSETS. ceca eta ort aaa Red MESE 
| I LIABILITIES . 
ENDOWMENT FUND BALANCES TERN. 
` Carnegie Fund .......... eeeeeeeeee Nc DS LU E ees LH "^ 158,696.53 
Carnegie Corporation Endowment Fund ........... U. u... — 8,556,989.22 
General Endowment Fund 1... u... ... 367,268.08 
ALTA Rndowient-o ee Se 14,700.00 
Sarah C. N. Bogle. Endowment. Fund P E ESA E TE f 5,018.77 
Melvil Dewey Medal Fund ............. 1... ...... OPE MPO SR 501.60. 
Frederic G. Melcher Scholarship Fund ecc DEOR een wo 59,769.33 
Oberly Memorial Fund ........... l. u. u u... . 1,078.64 
Herbert Putnam Honor Fund ............ l I aa 2,482.51 
James L. Whitney PUNA asus oe adores Ceza a tha Meee e: . 13,053.88 
TOTAL ENDOWMENT FUND BALANCES Le e rrr 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL FUNDS 
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Endowment Fund Payable 
Miscellaneous accounts payable 
Deferred income' 
General and Special Fund Balances 2e ss 
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4,179,508.63 


- 885,874.63 ` 


49,424.28 - 


9,450.00 
1,807,651.62 
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P P m 
REGULAR AND SPECIAL FUNDS ` 
' Summary of Income, Expense and Balances 
September 1, 1968 to August 31, 1969 
i | li HI | iv 
` + Balance ` Balance 
9-1-68 Income : Expense 8-31-69 
REGULAR ACTIVITIES ` | . 
General Funds ..............1..........1..1..1 URNA ... $ 115,096.55 
Dues Endowment, ete. esos i 1,171,817.45 — 
: Administration and Program ................ — -. (1,272,427.38 
Transfers, orci uu Ta etree 
1968 Annual Meetings ......................... , 34,366.05 — 
‘1969 Annual Meetings inp A MEE f 94,078.00 — 
Asia Ppojeetu uiu Zi ee Sus 396.49 — 
Bulletin Reprints ( Sch. Ls.) .......... Ste 639.84 = 
| Econ. Opportunity Packets ............. -— 353.08 
Friends of Libraries Kits -............-.....- -— 855.00 
‘Microfilm Norms ............ s — 2,125.20 _ 
Natl. Inv. of Libr. Needs ........ idend 272.20 — ` 
Study of Systems of P.Ls. .................. 10.65 — 140,916.57 
E 115,096.55  1,801,580.68 1,275,760.66 140,916.57 
Annual Meetings 
1968— Kansas City .............:.................. : 40,408.66 931.77 6,969.38 T 
. Transfer to General Funds NETTO ` 34,866.05* | — — 
f 1969— Atlantie oin enc l 8,109.47* 436,307.14 206,747.59 
Transfer to General Funds ................ l 94,078.00* — 132,372.08 - 
1970-1970 Sayana asuaka aa ua 1,272.72* — 1,260.14 2, 532,86" 
36,021.47 308,794.86 | 214,977.11 129,839.22 
Division Membership Periodicals E : 
College & Research Libraries ............... — 63,092.22 61,919.16 
Library Resources & Tech. Serv. ELEME 12,882.85  - 80,718.99: 
i P alee an stan hu sano sss 1,143.18 11,934.70 
School Libraries. EPLE EIET 13,406.03 18,207.84 
Top of the News ........ NONO EM 20,277.90 26,533.37 
Division & Section Newsletters .............. — 17,595.45 
Transfer from Publishing Funds ...... 56,657.83 c "a — 
con 166,909.51 — 166,909.51 — 
Publishing Funds l ; 
Booklist eee 171,463.48 427,965.87 446,377.88. 153,051.47 
ALA Bulletin 2200000. CD PT — 126,087.09. 195,846.19 
"Transfer from. Publishing 35... | 69,759.10 '— — - 
Publishing Services _.................... 1... ........ 589,978.87 811,135.97 761,553.29 
"Transfer to ALA Bulletin .................1. ` 69,759.10* — 
Transfer to Div. Periodicals ....... iud 56,657.83% ©. — a 
Transfer to Admin. & Program ........ | . 112,709.59*  - — 360,435.03 . 
111,442.80 1,195,821.51 1,393,777.81 513,486.50 
Publishing Revolving Fund ..................... 51,243.01 — 984.60 50,258.32 
: Miscellaneous Publishing Funds .............. — 7,202.25 14,319.94 7 ,117.69* : 
` | 5124301. 7,202.25 ` 15,904.68 43,140.68 
TOTAL REGULAR ACTIVITIES ................. aaa... .$ 918,808.83 2,980,308.81  3,066,729.22 827 382.92, 
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| I | | " m ANV 
To er s oO a? Balance. , Balance 
3 d 9-1-68 ` Income Expense 8-31-69. 
E E UNDISTRIBUTED INCOME . I | E uu E "E 
` Reserve for ACRL Foundation I e ; . 2 
" P. Grants Project esses $. 4,763.66 9,825.00 . 8,569.87. 10,518.49 _ 
"Carnegie Fund 52e u2uasuac riti , 97,981.76 9,756.26 | — . 107,738.02 ` 
Endowment Fund Trustees ............-...--- 7,778.45 2,863.16 —, 10,641.61 
: _ Res. for, Intl. Relations Office .. a — 500.00 .. us ' AN 
a Transfer to Argentine Project. FE a | . .1,500.00* aS,  1000.00% ° 
`. Reserve for Library. l TEE p On i 
à ` Technology Program ............ sse 24,933.93 3,235.04 26,879.86 ^ — 1,789.61 
_".: TOTAL UNDISTRIBUTED INCOME ..........------:  ' 185,457.50 — 24,179.46 — 29,949.23 129,687.73 
., ROUND TABLE FUNDS | | — a 3 Ta 
i “American ‘Library History Stes NN es; — .' 596.00 — 596.00 
Exhibits PERO c MOVENS 529.38 18,180.00 17,188.44: 1,575.89 
. International Relations (.............-...---- 128.68 2,658.00 1,233.53 .2,158.15 
‘Junior Members .......... esses. 2,412.28 . 2,559.65 2,279.77 2,692.11 
* Library Research ................ e sss — ` 2,610.00 . — E 2,610.00 
" « Library Service to the Blind .....2........... 1,884.59. 2,127.10 1,191.77. 2,319.92 . 
„Staff Organizations . WEM e - 476.85 Soy 537.17 597.608 ,. 
t “TOTAL ROUND TABLE FUNDS uu Zaa 5,581.68 | 29, 888. 75 ` 22, 375. 68 12, 544. 15 
SPECIAL ACTIVITIES | JD at 
. Adult Education Galaxy Cinférehos « — ` , 750.00 400.00 .. ` 350.00 
.ALA. Centennial Committee .......... ulus 400.00. 200.00 — 600.00 
E ALA Economie Opportunity Committee. 210.75*' — . — 210.75*. 
v « ALA Publishing Activities ................. 7,160.15, 744.80 — 7,904.95 
oe American Library Institute ................... 376. 48 — — 376.48 
P Beta Phi Mu Award 0.0.2.0: . 50.00, 50. 00 i 
Bogle Mémorial Award ...............:... 103. 88 ` 154.81 134.25. 123.44 | 
a Clarence Day Award :.............. 1... .......... — . 1,000.00 1,000.00 = 
^.. Melvil Dewey Medal Award ................... "4. si* . 15,60 3.05 . 62.26* 
í Dutton-Macrae Award ......... T iesnu vd .. 1,500.00 | 1,500.00 = RN 
à Exec. Dir. Wash. Office Fund ............. 87 703. 86 . 7,675.00 14,108.72 ` 2,270.14 ` - 
: Exhibits Round Table Survey ...........:..1: ..159.00 2,660.00 . 1,651.89 : ety TE 
p Grolier Award ............. J seu — p 1,000:00 . 1,000.00. = 
i Headquarters Building— Nl A EN S3 
7 Contributions 22.0.2. ET , 185,122.90 320.00 -— 185, 449. 90 
C Rental uu ms cee ieee e eMe qu . — 8,350.00 ~- — ` 8,350. 00 ` 
- Intellectual Freedom Support Fund .. — ` 650.00 — 1 650.00 
Intellectual Freedom Newsletter ............ 3,355.89* 1,482.51, 9,573.60 ^ . 5,446.98* . 
Library Binding Institute Award .......... 1,000.00 1,000.00 1,500.00 : 500.00 
Library Education: Fund .................., 100.00 — — 100. 00 ` 
Library Educ. Scholarship Fund— pra st 
Agnes Saylor Klein 2.02.00... 670.50 — — . 610. 50° 
‘Library Serv. to Labor Groups— š ; AM MEME 
AF of L-CIO Grant ............................. 329.49. 400.00 355.09 374.40 . 
Lippincott Award... aeu > — 1,000.00 i 20990. — ae 
- May Hill Arbuthnot Award ...,.2.............. — 1,495.00 `~- — 1,495.00 ` 
Melcher Scholarship Fund ..............1...... 2,095.20* 9,710.06 © 6,889. n. 725.75 ` 
: Carl Milam Memorial Fund - ES 145.00 — — * 145.00 . 
Oberly Memorial Award 0.1.2... 35.95" 530.96 © — . .B66.91: 
` Oko-Downey Text ..... eus 477.20 25.97 — ,. . « 508.17 
Esther Piercy Memorial Fund .............. 1,360.50 — 29.60 ` . 1,880.90 
Public Library Trustee sss 183.57 — — 188.57 ` 


'. "December 1969 _ : 





Reprint Expediting. Service eee ome : 


Scarecrow Press Award .......................... 
Scoggins Scholarship Fund .................. 
Small Library Publications ...2............. 


Trustee Endowment Fund ..................... i 


Turkish Library Fund .......................... 
University Microfilm Award .................. 
Wilson Library Periodical Award ........ 
Wilson Libr. Recruitment Award .......... 


TOTAL SPECIAL ACTIVITIES ..........................-. 


SPECIAL PROJ ECTS 


‘Acquisition Study .... ss 


‘American Library Laws ......................... 
Ankara Library School Reserve ........... 
Argentine Library Project -.................-. 
Trsfr. from Intl.-Rel. Ofe. Res. ....... 
Asia Foundation Travel Grant .. TE 
. Asia -Project ............. 1 u... u... 
Transfer to General Funds ............... 
-ACRL Foundation Grants Project ........ 
Bibliographie Controls ER TERM 
. Brasilia Project— : 
i Book Account: SAPAA its Geena dias hee aes 


` Choice dos Made. m RN 
. Conf. on Library Manpower ................ 
Conference on thé- BooK: ......................- 

. Evaluation of Libr. Tech. Prog. DR 


‘Haile Selassie Univ. II ......................... a 


Implementation of Standards for 
-School Media Programs .............-....-,-- 
IRO-AID Project ec 
Journal of Library Automation .......... 
Jr. Coll, Libr. Infórmation Cntr. oao 
Trsfr. to World Book Award ............. B 
Library Technology. Program .............. i 
 LTP-Chair Testing Program .................. 
— Conservation of Libr. Materials ........ 
. —Director's Discretionary Fd. .............. 
. Refund to Grantor............... EE 
—Permanent Durable Paper .............-...- 


"Refund to Grantor ll 


‘+-Evaluation of Audio- . a s. 
Visual Equipmént ............................ 
. —Eval. of Record Tu NU shee Se 
— Manual on Floor Coverings ................ 
© Refund to, Grantor _....0 eee 


> Manuel of Library Furniture _./........ ' 


—Mieroform Readers ........................ 


—Steel Shelving .....-.........—.— c 


Refund to Grantor ......... Sc 
—Publiéations Revolving Fund Ne PN 
. —LT Reports ..... i 
Natl. Plan for Library Statistics . OT 


National Union Catalog eee een ree E "P: 


| ALA BULLETIN: ` 


——— m ....-.. ^-—ES— A-— 


Cód". 
‘Balance 
, 9-1-68 


824.90 


8,449.08 
3,040.25 


` 58,899.48 
5,396.82 


403.91* 
2,855.19 


114,851.24 


— 


534.27 


—— 1 


9,167.00" 
8,394.82" 


57,200.37* 


1,065.54* 


` 9,409.55 


22,945.68* 
. 26,452.16 
:1,830.85* 


316.85 
1,277.83 


Y 


29,323.80 


10, 278, 30 


2,640.44 
` .688.78 

1,280.00 
48,313.01 


140,533.70 


14,028.92 


"04 ' ` 
` - 
.... . k 
i s : Hi IV 
a a 


Balance ` 
Income Expense -8-31-69 
— : — 824.90 
500.00 5000 | —-—. 
2,185.00 2,185.00 ` —'' E 
4,897.46 481.18 10,822.34 ` ' 
639.83 — ` 1,475.62 I 
58.50 76.20 28.09 
— ` —  . . 50.00 
100.00 10000. — ,. 
1,000.00 1,000.00 ^ —. 
56,045.00 43,487.64 221,311. 18” "e 
953.52 958.52. ^ — ` 
3,400.00 1,697.60 10,151.48 
— 49.17  , 2,991.08 
— . 11.46 S | 
1,500.00 — 1,422.54 - 
1,000.00 590.06 1,032.90 
396.49* — =y | 
38,500.00 — 56,878.90. 35,025.58 “..= ` 
— ` 514.04 4882278  . 
— 1,050.17  1,454.08* . . 
— 980.00* — 3,885.19 | + 
281,482.56 245,237.86  151,095.94' ' . 
— — . 584.27 
12,000.00 7,407.68 4,592.87 
21,241.00 12,07400 .— . 
92,700.00 66,140.69 . 18,164.49 - 
1,500.00 1,500.00 —. PX 
124,243.96 — 9580749 28,763.90*. - 
22,825.18 17,422.13 4,887.46 ` 
— 8,402, 75 
1,006.80* — ` . 
91,695.68 64,6 eig. 19 413081 :.. 
10,000.00. 18,851.06 ` 18,101.10. | 
7,500.00 2,808.31 ='2,860.84 ` 
3,000.00 3,057.45 Ta 
376.85* — 57.25* 
7,277.83* — — 
10;125.00 17,528.67 21, 920. 13 
— 1,418.65 8,859.65 
2,640.44* — .: — |: 
8,000.00 7,838.46 795.27 ` 
8940. 00 ` 147.00 — .8,793.00 
| 625.00 . Wm i 
27,412.43 17,379.81 58,345.68 
124,858.03 110,346.59 154,540.14 
` 1,020.00 6,224.10 . 795.90 
440,896.88 13,867.46" 


. 419,000.00 ` 
LS - 805. ` 





^ E . 
— h n eae — P — ——- — a —— — n f 


1,528,710.45 1,419,226.47 


1 
Balance ` 
9.1-68 
Office for Library Education ................... $ 15,000.00 
^ "Trsfr. to Admin. & Program .............. | 
. Offiee for Library Education 
. Advisory Committee ............................ 7,210.00 
OLE Supplemental Grant No. 1 -.......... — 
OLE Supplemental Grant No. 2 ............ — '“ 
Organizing State Trustees. .................... 2 388. 96 
.'Post Masters Study Project ................ | 
'; Reading Guides Project ................ 1, 1.548. 40* 
Revision of School Library Stds. . 35 022; b4 
Sehool Library Manpower Project .. i a at 38,991.11 
Study of Systems of Publie Librs. ........ | 10.65 
` ` Trgfr. to General Funds ............. 2... . : 
University of Algiers -.................... 1... 37,589.10 
University of Delhi... ee . 18,242.57. 
` World Book Award ........... ..... .... 8,958.60 
Trsfr. from Jr. Coll. Libr. 
5 ya Information Center ............ ee 
Zambia Project cco hee cite 5,000.00 
. TOTAL SPECIAL PROJECTS nc eM FE 508,921.03 
ACCOMMODATION ACCOUNTS n 
Aid to Italian Libraries 000.000... 5,888.51 
National Library Week ........... sss — 
TOTAL ACCOMMODATIONS ....... 5,888.51 
au TOTAL ALD ses $1,778,355.87 
Recapitulation 
Regular Activities... $ 913,808.38 
Undistributed Income ................ s. 135,457.50 
Round Table Funds .............. es 5,531.68 
Special Activities ees 208,753.82 
Special: Projeels-.. cnius een 508,921.03 
Accommodation Accounts. eus. 5,888.51 
POTAE Cu eo Oe S yau uyta, $1,778,355.87 


"Refund, deficit, transfer, or overdraft. 
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i 


10,000.00 


— 


Lond 


13,800.00 
45,568.00 


12,000.00 : 


10,000.00 
100,5 500.00 


Lord 


10. 65* 


47 77.40 
25,060.00 


1,006.80 


34.35* 
| 6,000.00 


5,965.65 


24,179.46 
29,388.75 
56,045.00 


1,523,710.45 


5,965.65 


- 


Expense 


15,000.00 


307.82 
6,335.21 


13,049.92 ` 


490.86 


10,441.00 ` 


4,777.87 
3,022.54 


60,721.07 


35,362.98 


30,736.59 ' 


25,000.00 ' 


1,922.17 


2,584.13 


6,000.00 


8,534.13 


4,010,598.12, 4,590,302.37 


2,980,808.81 3,066,729.22 


29,949.23 


22,375.68 


43,487.64 


1,419,226.47 


8,534.13 


IV. 


5 
oe 
Balance 


8-31-69 


10,000.00 


6,902.68 
71,464.19 
32,518.08 
1,898.10 - 
1,559.00 ` 
` 8,078.78 . 


78,110.04 


2,226.12 
7,716.62* 


- 


9,965.40 
. 9,071.88 


618,405.01 | 


3,820.08 ` 


3,820.08 


1,807,651.62 . 


- 


827,882.92 
129,687.73 


12,544.75 


221,311.18 ` 
618,405.01 . 


f 


3,320.08 


4,619,598.12 4,590,802.37 1,807,651.62 


‘December 1969 - EU 


REGULAR ACTIVITIES 
Income Summary 


September 1, 1968 to. August 31, 1969 


GENERAL FUNDS ` : 
‘Dues, Endowment, ete. 
Membership dues 
Personal 
Tastitütional e sca sec scat Sua uamata eens 
Special cican —Á—Á—— decgvdel tnazesezors 
Life 
Affiliation . 


ee ee ee ere ern ee Per ee er err ..-... 


SAP RS eH EA NE ANE REE TEEN ETE REE RE RE HTSKR HEE EHR Sas HERTS SKK amu ROKR RR KES EH HOR d mm. 


eT hmm iom m moe ret ETET 90 rrr rere reer rrr ee mom 


, TOTAL MEMBERSHIP DUES 1... ico eire Sted .. T... as ST... .--- 


“Endowment Funds: | 
Carnegie Corporation .................... U... 1... ana crc aspe e san daa 
General : 
Membership Directory Sales ........... a ec essesenl 
Membership mailing list rental ................... ———— PHÓ m 
Other Income: Tuma sala ess ee Le D u CELUM ca i an imus 


Am PRA mmm p mm HR m Wm a Omm wm p mh mom mo ARR IO P mom HC VO OLI om EM mom mm mmm 


Less—life memberships transferred to endowment ................. 1... 1]. 


Annual Meetings 


Sale ot exhibit SORCB assiduis I 
Z Registration Toeg Mem m 
Program advertising siaaa T u u cece oe ee nes 
Other 1060816 i. iiam iet eaae tudo coss coti aa mo 


í 


Division Membership Periodicals 


College and Research Libraries .................... eee .................. 
Library Resources and Technical Services ............ EMEN 
MEOS Z uU eu Uu M ML Ooh 
School Plo i. T ——— —Í— 
Top of the Newg crie re eite Lepidi osi eques 


TOTAL GENERAL FUNDS INCOME _............... l... ..... T... ..... u 


PUBLISHING FUNDS . 


, 
` 
. . T 
^ DOOR : : 
whm Pet med P mum Emm mmu mmm mum mmo KR UH A R SAE ae MO FOR RARI mh Am Amm 
- 


. ALA Bulletin 


mm Ta du mmu mom pam mom homm d em omi Komm deno mdp HE EEN Ee OEE RA o n d EUR HORE m 


TOTAL PUBLISHING FUNDS ................ I... ...... ss 
TOTAL REGULAR ACTIVITIES ........ | | reete 


ALA BULLETIN 


- 


$ 673,506.10 


260,711.03 
39,125.00 


99,814.87 
16,450.85 

4,612.20 
11,917.34 
65,430.06 


1,214,602.75 


42,785.30 


1,171,817.45 


803,450.00 
113,862.50 
. 18,920.98 

73.66 


436,307.14 


68,092.22 - 


12,382.35 

1,143.18 
13,406.03 
20,277.90 


110,251.68 


1,718,8776.27 


427,965.87 
126,087.09 
811,135.97 


1,365,188.93 


$3,083,565.20 | 


` 





9-1-67. ` 
to 
8-31-68 


610,926.88 
245,030.60 - 
35,653.00 


25,786.70 . - 


250.00 


917,597.18 ` 


` > 


94,930.89 
14,004.65 
4,685.20 
1,877.78 
69,776.60 


1,102,872.30 
. 25,786.70 


1,077;185.60 


181,812.50. 
46,422.50 ' 
10,407.58 

8,248.05 


241,890.63 


51,138.21 
. 8,166.16 


16,962.50 - 


- 21,327.80 


98,194.67 


1,417,220.90 


379,869.26 
124,031.28 
797,412.76 


1,301,313.30 


2,718,534.20 
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“Office for Library Education MOT ONE a a Be ee 


. Division Services Department 


16,204.00 


a "T $ 1 OT T B n 
en S : d a p“ t 
e: ^ . . REGULAR ACTIVITIES 
Summary of Expenditures 
` September 1; 1968 to August 31, 1969 ` ` 
| i Actual 
, ` at 
; f Budget 8-31-69 
` Executive Board 2nd Offer onte CL Cer Ue cose De ines: $ 27, 125.00 17,854.54 
v Executive Office ............ J.J... asss nnne denter 114,272.00 .121,726.28 
Office for Research and Development ............ ........ 1,000.00 ` 710.5 ` 
" Office for Intellectual Freedom ........................ APER — quesos 19,440.00 20,081.58 
" International Relations Office ............. eese 37,090.00 42,105.61 


, 16,270.37 


< Division uv MU EE i ara EE 280,391.00 ` 280,088.35` , 
Headquarters Library muu uu aa at aE aa ,  . 87,468.00 39,397.76 ` - 
Membership Promotion u wau aqa aa ass 38,860.00 31,868.80 
. Office for Recruitment ——X——— ————————— 12,740.00 12,362.19 
n "Division. Special Requests 0 ti etce ttai I it hase oed eie u aa. T. 22,110.00 . 8, "456. 39 | 
Clerical Fund: TENE HEP T TRE PESE 7,063.00 E: 520.57 
x», Fiscal Department | | | I um 
i ‘Accounting Services and Business Expense ......... ........... 176,899.00 190,878.62 
- Data Prócessing TEC PTT CP 176,127.00 180,954.13 
. Publie Relations ——ÁÁ—Á——Á— —Á— € QI 21,356.00 23,520.10 
Office Services Depostinont | | 
; General‘ Services ......................... € ecu ud sive tec muta iet: idend ¢ 284,661.00 . 291,513.29 
^. ‘Building Maintenance -............-.....- Bas E N T nkuna ass ' 68,488.00 70,036.16 
Washington Ome xe u uuu kenne liie tete tee ei 92,088.00 ` -101,887.19 
SALA (Commit (tees uaa padecer edd edited 41,850.00 42,042.16 
' Allocation to Junior Members Round: Table ............. md 100.00 100.00 
Headquarters Space Needs (ern ete U... u. setae 12,000.00. 11,147.01 
‘Operating Reserve’ D" 7,119.00 : 4,248.80 . 
Salary Improvementur uu dosed ace seks coud ease aes eade: 54,000.00 .— 
Salary ShPIBKSPE usos S mua Gn ese a Sauna 80,000.00F — 
Administrative Services Distributed T — —Á—— 254,014.00f - 239,343.6TT 
| PO 1,260,582.00 1,272,427.38 
Annual "Meetings —————— ———————Á——€———— ÁN i m Enn 206,747.59 
. 144614122.00  1,479,174,97 
ATA cr Leet: ee u uuu ie s Lua e LL CL e 206,477.00 195,846.19 
Division Periodicals ............................ sauna sasam yu aaa Shu aku shet 180,123.00 166,909.51 
Central Production: Umi ............................. 2... ..... ..... up kasus . 28,548.00 47,628.45 ` 
Publishing Services "rU ENTER D 825,507.00 751,553.29 ` 
Booklist PRE APH BENS upyak apaq uL LLL Mc i etel EL 505,065.00 . 446,377.83 ` 
TOTAL EXPENDITURES `... BESTE PINE NERO ETA M OTT $3,206,842.00  :8,087,490.24 , 


: i . T Credit. s | 
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ALA Midwinter Meeting - "t 


ALA Council 


First Session: Tuesday, Jan. 20, 10 am. 
Presiding, William S. Dix, deco 
Secretary of the Council, David E Clift, 
Parliamentarian. 

Approval of 1969 Annual Conference Minutes. 
Report of the President. - 


ALA Nominating Committee Report- Kather- 


ine Laich, chairman. 

Council ‘Nominating Committee . Report—Hric 
Moon, chairman. 

Appointment of Tellers for Executive Board 
Election—-President. Dix. 


Activities Committee on New Directions for, 


ALA Progress Report—Frederick H. Wag- 
man, chairman. ) 

Intellectual Freedom Committee Report—Kd- 
win Castagna, chairman. 

Concerned Members of the Library Profession: 
Statement on Establishment of an Independ- 
ent National Freedom Fund for Libraries. 


decad Session Wednesday, Jan. 21, 2 pm. 

Presiding, William S. Dix, president, and Hoyt 
R. Galvin, second vice-president. 

Secretary of the Council, David H. Clift. ^" 

Parliamentarian 

Legislation Committee Report—Archie L. 
‘McNeal, chairman. 

Referral of Membership. Resolutions T the 
1969 Annual Conference—David H. Clift 
(1) Council Reforms 
(2) Librray Education 
‘See July-August 1969 ALA Bulletin. 

ALA .Office for Library Education oa asa za 
"Lester E. ‘Asheim, director. 


k 
i 


Third Session: Friday, Jan. 23, 10 am. 

Presiding, William S. Dix, president. , 

Secretary of the Council, David H. Clift. 

Parliamentarian. 

Committee on Appointments 
Lillian Bradshaw; ‘chairman. 


ALA BULLETIN 


: January. 18-24 MEE 


. The ALA Executive Board meetings are sched- 


Exhibits 


Report —Mrs. ` 


Committee on Organization Report—Mrs. Helen 
Tuttle, chairman. 

Report of the Committee of Tellers for the 
‘Executive Board Election—chairman. 

New business. 


a 


ALA Council and Executive Board. 


An informational meeting of the Council and 


the Executive Board will be held on Tuesday, 
Jan. 20, at 8:30 am, in the Grand Ballroom ~ 
of the Sherman House. 


Conference Program Meetings. : NN 
The Dallas Conference Program Committee will’ . . 


: meet on Sunday, Jan. 18, at 8:30 pm; the final ` 


meeting of the Detroit Conference Program 
Committee is-to be held on Friday; Jan. 23, at: 
4:30 pm. . Ar 


Executive Board: Meetings 


uled to be held on Monday, Jan. 19, at 10 am 


„and 2°pm; on Tuesday, Jan. 20, at 2 pm; on ` ` * 


Thursday, Jan. 22, at 10 am and 2 pm and on - 
Friday, Jan. 28, at,2 pm. 


Commercial exhibits and a few profsesioal : . 
displays will be located in the Sherman House ~ 
exhibit hall. The exhibits will be formally 
opened on Monday, Jan. 19, at 4 pm. Daily ` 
hours are as follows: Monday, Jan. 19, 4-7 pm; 


"Tuesday and Wednesday, Jan. 20 and 21, 11 


am-5 pm; Thursday, J an. 22, 11 am-2 pm. ' 


- Hotel Reservations 
. Information on hotel reservations. appeared in | 


the September 1969 issue of the ALA Bulletin. 
Delegates who have not yet made their reserva- 
tions are urged to do so as quickly as possible. 
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- Midwinter Meeting Poliey 

By adoption of the January 1966 report of the 
- Special Committee to Study the Midwinter 
" Meeting, Council has determined that the Mid- 
winter Meeting continues to be essentially a 
working meeting of the Couneil and of com- 
mittees and boards of official ALA units, with 
: the addition of a limited program when author- 
ized by the Executive Board. Such committees 
and boards inelude those of the ALA and of 


" ` divisions, sections, round tables, chapters, and 


affiliated national associations which hold offi- 
eial affiliation as provided for in the ALA struc- 


Pu 


The policy is interpreted to mean that the meet- 
ings are to be for the transaction of the busi- 
ness of such groups required by their functions 
andi in accordance with the democratic intent of 
"the policy: namely, to-reserve to the annual 
‘conference action taken by the membership. A 


. further interpretation is that the policy, except 
- . for meetings of Council and the authorized 


general program, indicates closed meetings of 
these groups. Nothing in the policy statement, 
however, denies the right of boards and com- 
‘mittees to invite participants to their meetings 
(participants whose presence is essential and/ 
or will contribute to the work of the group) 


. go long as the prohibitions against programs 
i ` and membership action at Midwinter are not 


. violated.. 


d Following up on a. recommendation made dur- 
| ing the 1966 Midwinter Meeting Council ses- 


‘sions, chairmen of ALA units were asked to 
‘consider the desirability of admitting to closed 
meetings, as observers, those ALA members 
who requested such admittance. From the re- 
sponses to this, it was the Judgment of the Ex- 
ecutive Board that the policy of conducting 
closed meetings only during Midwinter should 
be relaxed to the extent that chairmen of units 
are free to consider and decide upon admitting 
observers on the advance written request of 
‘any member officially attending the Midwinter 


`` Meeting, while maintaining at all times authori- 
. ty to declare a certain meeting or portion there- 
of closed. | 


President’s Program 


The President’s Program on. Wednesday, Jan. 


21, at 8:30 pm, is to bé devoted to discussion 


of the report of the Activities Committee on 
New Directions for ALA. 


I&i = 


et ` k * - 
` =< r * 
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Placement Center - 


The U.S. Employment Service, in "seoperation x 
with its affiliated State Employment Security 
agencies and by arrangement with the Illinois 
State Employment Service, wil! provide place- 
ment service during the Midwinter Meeting. The 
Placement Center will be open Monday through 
Thursday, Jan. 9-22, from 9:00 am to 5:00 pm, 
and on Friday, Jan.28, 9:00 am to 2:00 pm, 
and will be located in the. Sherman House. 
Those who plan to utilize the Employment Ser- 
vice’ facilities should note the: procedures out- 
lined below.  - 


Advance registration. Experience has shown: 
that ‘both employers and applicants can be 


.served. most effectively when vacancies and 


applications for positions are registered in ad- 
vance., The local Employment Service offices 
have the appropriate forms and will assist in 
their preparation. The deadline date for this 
advance registration is December 8i. 


Employers. The agency suggests that, in list- 
ing vacancies, adequate descriptions of aca- - 
demie and experience requirements should be 
provided along with position content and oppor- 
tunities for professional growth. Salary must 
also be included. The policy of the U.S. Em- 
ployment Service prohibits the acceptance of 
a job order which béars discriminatory specifi- 
cations in respect to race, ereed, eolor, or na- 
tional origin. : 


Applicants. Applicants should provide adequate 
details of academic achievement and experience, 
specifying cities, states, and regions in which 
employment would be considered and the mini- 
mum acceptable salary. | 


Confirmation of registration. Employers ` and 
employees who registered in advance at the `. 
State Employment Service local offices should 
contact the Placement Center upon arrival at . 
the meeting to confirm registrations and to 
furnish meeting addresses. o 


Registration. at the Center. Initial registrations . 
will be taken at the center as an accommodation 
to those employers and applicants who were un- 
able to register in advance. Those who cannot 
attend the meeting may apply for the service 
at the nearest local office of their State Em- 
ployment Service. Their orders or application 
forms will also be forwarded to the Conference 
Placement Center where they will be made 
available for review by employers or applicants. 
Individuals indicating an interest in applica- 
tions or orders of those not in attendance will 
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be requested to establish direct contact is: cor- 
respondence. 


Follow-up. A follow-up service after the meet- 
ing, consisting of a listing in the National 
Registry for Librarians, will be offered. | 


Registration 
Registration will begin ` on Sunday, Jan. 18, at 
7 pm. The registration desk will be located in 


the Sherman House. Fees are $2 daily or $5 


for. the entire week. 


Ca 


Schedule of Mectazs 

An alphabetical list of all meetings to be held 
during the Midwinter week will appear in the 
official program to be- distributed at the time 
of registration. Chairmen of groups meeting 
will be given advance notice of the time and 
room assignments for their sessions via receipt 
of a copy of the final schedule of meetings to 
be mailed out by the Conference Arrangements 
Office early in December. A preliminary sched- 


ule without room assignment information was . 


mailed out late in October. [] 





ltp news 





Conservation Program 
The advisory committee for LTP’s Project 


No. b0—Conservation of Library Materials— 


met in August at ALA headquarters. Members 
present at the meeting were Harold Tribolet, 
R. R. Donnelley and Sons Co., Chicago (chair- 


° man); Paul Banks, Newberry Library; Chi- 
cago; H. Richard Archer, Williams College, 


Williamstown, Mass.; Richard Luce, Montana 
State University Library, Bozeman, Montana; 
and Colton Storm, Storm Bindery; Sedona, Ari- 
zona, Also at the meeting were Forrest F. Car- 
hart, Jr., director ‘of LTP; Herbert Hanna, 
technical editor for- LTP; and Peter Waters, 
` who is to author one of the volumes in the 
series. 

The committee PENI the progress. made 
on the current phase of the. project. Only one 
manuscript (Bernard Middleton’s on the resto- 
ration of leather bindings) has been received. 
One other author (Anthony Werner) has sub- 
mitted an outline and has promised a first draft 
of.his' paper this fall. Waters submitted the 
outline for his volume (on fire and water dam- 
age) to the committee. 


' Page proofs of the second edition of Carolyn 


‘Horton’s Cleaning and Preserving Bindings and 
Related Materials have been received. The book 
continues on schedule for a late fall puplication 
date. 


. Shaping a Standard 

Robert Shaw has prepared a preliminary 
draft of'a proposed standard for card catalog 
cabinets.» Copies of this draft have been distrib- 
.uted to members of the LTP staff and Buyers 
Laboratory, ine. for comment and criticism. 
It is anticipated that.a revised version of this 
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. Bibliotekscentralen, Copenhagen, who wanted 


draft standard will be referred to Subcommittee 


No. 1 (Steel Bookstacks) of Sectional Commit- ' 


tee Z85 American National Standard Institute, 
Ine. for further refinement and, ultimately, 
adoption as a U.S. standard. 


Coming in LTR 


Test reports on two' more lines of card cata- 


log cabinets, Brunswick and Jens Risom, have 
been received by LTP. These reports are slated 
for publication in the November 1969 issue of 
Library Technology Reports. A report on the 


Bell & Howell Reporter Microfiche Reader/ . 
Printer is also scheduled for publication in the : 


November issue. 


Visitors . 

. Following the ALA conference in J une, sev- 
EE businessmen who had taken part in the 
first European Equipment Show visited L'TP 
offices. They included Christian Gétzsche of 


to learn more about LTP operations; and Bent 
Nilsson, of the same firm, who talked with LTP 
Director Forrest F. Carhart, Jr., regarding 
trends in equipping library buildings in the 
United States. 
equipment specialist, and is also in charge of 
design for library layout, ete., at Bibliotekscen- 
tralen. Werner Kullmann and his daughter Mar- 
grit, both of the Werner Kullmann Organiza- 
tion, Basel, Switzerland, also visited LTP.-Al 
were interested in discussing the possibility of 
exhibiting at next year’s ALA: conference. : 

Takashi Sugawara, administrative director 
of the Japan Library Association, Tokyo, was 
enotney post-conferénce visitor. D 


; 
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.Nilsson, like Gótzsche, is an` 
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| publications checklist 





7, The na pletion. of interest to the 


: profession have been received in the Bulletin 


office. The materials are then forwarded. to the 
headquarters library for possible inclusion in 
. their collection.) 


. Administration and Change: Conan Edu- 
cation in Library Administration. 1969.' New | 


‘Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers: University. Press. 
‘60 pp., hard cover. $4.50. 
The papers of a “workshop” at the Middle 
Atlantic Regional Library Conference October 


27, 1967 at Atlantic City. The need for change 
is there and this book acknowledges that, which 


4 is a help. However, this booklet is too expensive 


à production for the bright but skimpy con- 
tent. Recommended to large subject collections 
_ searching for everything. 


^X "Automation Problems of 1968. Papers pisie 

' 'at a meeting October 4-5, 1968, sponsored by 
the Purdue University Libraries with the co- 

„operation of the Indiana Chapter of the Spe- 
cial.Libraries Association. Theodora Andrews, 
ed. 1969. Lafayette, Indiana. 71 PP., paper. 
Again, no price: provided. 


es This is quite down to earth-and has some 


unusual discussions on the effect of automation 
on library personnel, the patron, and the insti- 
tution it.serves. Of poco Interest to: sub- 
ject collections. 


Batchelder, Mildred L. Public Library Trustees 
^ dn the 1960's. 1969. Chicago: American Li- 

.brary Trustee Association, division of ALA. 

ALTA Publication No. 4. 94 pp., paper. $2. 
This is must reading for all'who profess in- 


terest in the public library -as-a publie: service 
institution. u 


Blaekburn, Honest Randolph Caldecott: A5 per- 
-sonal memoir of his early art car eer. 1886. 
London: Sampson Low, Marstón, Searle, and 
Rivington. 216 pp. Reissued by Singing Tree 
‘Press, a division of Gale Research Co. $7. 80. 
L.C. 68-21757.. TOUS ip 


- 


| 3 “You -know ‘why you will want to check your  ' 


‘holdings to see if you want to add this work 


`. that accounts for the years prior to the’ ap- 


pearance of the famous “picture books.” 


ae Council on Library Technology. ` Directory’ of 


` Institutions in the United States and Canada 
` Offering or Developing Courses in Library 
Technology. 1969. University of Baltimore. 
51 pp., paper. U.S. $2, non-U.$. $24 50 pre- 
paid. 
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. the U.S. and Canada. 
` and address of the institution, the names of the. 





A revised edition which covers 97 programs in 
It provides the name 


directors, the phone numbers, the -nzmes of the ab 
courses and the credit hours. | 


Cunningham, Jay L., and others. A Study of 
the. Organization and Search of Bibliographic, . 

- Holdings Records in On-line Computer Sys- 
tems: Phase 1. 1969. Berkeley: Institute of 
. Library Research, University of California., 
277 pp. Price unavailable; contact ERIC . 
Document Reproduction Service, NCR. 4936 
Fairmount Ave., Bethesda, MD. 20014, ^' 


‘Admitting that on-line use of computers . to 


maintain and search. bibliographie files is ex- 
pensive but inevitable the study goes on to an 
analysis and understanding of specific issues of. 
organization and search (if such a system is 


used). It is their hope that the study will con-. `. d 


tribute to the establishment of the most appro- `` 
priate blend of computer services.for a given . 


library. Library schools and large research. S: 


libraries will want this on hand. | 


Frank Lloyd Wright Collection. Oak Park T De 


lie Library, Illinois 60301. 8 pp. $1 prepaid. 


This suburban Chicago village is the site of 

more Frank Lloyd Wright buildings than any: 
other spot in the world. The list of their hold- 
ings includes rare editions, foreign language 
editions, pamphlets, periodicals, and films. 


Goldstein; Melvin `S. Collective p in 
tke.. Field of Librarianship. 167. pP. - paper, e 
unbound thesis. $7.50. - l 


.Here is a breezy and opinionated ' term paper š 
that is packed with interesting information -- ` 
and misinformation. The latter is so minor às ^. 


to not spoil the total effect. Part of the paper 
is based on a survey of 154. libraries with over 
500,000 volumes. Some of you will. want to: 


wait for the movie and others, will want it for . c 


their subject collections. Order from the author . 


at 5123 Póst Rd., New York, AORT 


A Guide £o c a Selection T Cagis wee Sci- 


ence and Technology Reference Services in `o, 


the U.S.A.. 1969. Science ‘and Technology. .. 
' Reference Services Committee, 
Services Division, ALA. 29 pp., paper. $1.50 . 
prepaid; $2.50 for billing. - 
Provides a concise survey of what: 'exists in as 
machine readable . form and a description of . 
each service. There is a description of the data . 


base: 1) t s 2) equipment configu- i 
ration, and 3) the use of-the file. 


- S^ 


me s 
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Reference . I | 


It is a ve i 
useful list for larger ‘public libraries , and re- 





search libraries: It-would help to have an index. ' 


of the subject materials in the data base. 


‘Lehnus, Donald James, A. Manual of Form and 


Procedure for Typewritten -Catalog ` Cards, 
and, Anglo-American Descriptive Cataloging; 
a compilation of 200 exemplary cards indexed 
by rule Number. 1969. Kalamazoo, Mich.. 34 
pp. paper. $3.50 prepaid. 

For beginning classes in eataloging and as a 


training aid. Order from the author, 1822 
Academy St., Kalamazoo, MI 49007. 


Lepman, Jella. A Bridge.of Children’s Books. 
1969. Leicester: Brockhampton Press, and 
Chicago: ALA. 155 pp. $5. ` 


I guess you have to be a children’s librarian 
to get excited about this book. The author is 
the founder of the International Youth Library 
in Munich and is a 1956 winner of the Hans 
Christian Andersen medal. The work was trans- 
lated from the original German by Edith Mc- 


‘Cormick of ‘the Bulletin staff. Order from the 


ALA Publishing Department. ' ` 
Let’s Read Together: Books for Family En- 
joyment. 8rd ed. 1969. Chieago: ALA. 108 


pp., paper. TRA" 
A special committee out of the National Con- 


‘gress of Parents and Teachers and ALA’s 


ne 


Children’s Services Division has provided. a 
bright and happy cover for their much sought 
after collection of annotated books in broad 
subject classifications. Remember the family 
that reads together celebrates National Library 
Week together. . 


Library Automation: A State of the Art Re- 
view. Edited by Stephen R. Salmon. 1969. 
. Chicago: ALA. 175 pp., paper. L.C. 73-77283, 
 SBN 8389-3091 (1969). v5 f 
These are the papers presented at. the precon- 
ference institute sponsored by the Information 
Science and Automation Division at San Fran- 
cisco, June 22-24, 1967. It is just as well that 
library automation is. moving as slowly as it 


takes to produce papers of a conference. This 


collection will be of interest to subject collec- 
tions. “Another problem that is surprisingly 
overlooked in some modern libraries is the 
problem of a computer center. . .” 


Library Services Report. Transvaal Provincial 


Administration. 1968. 84 pp., paper. No price. 


This is the annual report of a state library in 
South Africa. It is interesting to note the 
similarity of problems. The following complaint 
is poignant. “Library Services to Coloureds 
and Asiatics: This service is not progressing 
the way it should. . .. The Board trusts that 
local authorities will later offer a service to 


their Coloured populations of a standard similar ` 


to that now given. to Europeans.” 
Library Use of Computers: An Introduction. 
ALA BULLETIN | | 


Gloria L. Smith and Robert S. Meyer, eds. . 

1969. New York: Special Libraries Assn. 124 | 

pp., paper. $5. LC 68-59436, SBN 87111-184-5. 
Billed as a librarian's primer, it meets the 


criteria for the most part. It works well for 
those with little more than the knowledge that 


there is such a thing as a computer. It deals 


with systems analysis (with no little humor) 
and discusses basie data processing equipment. 
Applications to acquisitions, cataloging, circu- 


. lation, serials, and reference services are based _ 
on existing examples. No pie-in-the-eye cover- `` 
age, this is readable and helpful. 


National Conference on Equal Edueational Op- 
portunity. The Melting Pot, the Mold and 
the Resultant Rejects. Center for Human 
Relations. NEA. 1969. 16 pp., paper. 50¢ 2-9 ' 
copies less 1096; 10 or more less 20%. ` 


Your editor was at this conference and still 
remembers the standing ovation Margaret 
Walker Alexander received in her keynote ad- 
dress “The Melting Pot Theory Applies Only 
to Euro-Americans.” Or how Dorothy Davids 
stopped the predominantly black audience .cold 
as she began her account of “Learning on the 
Reservation” with the remark “I’m no Uncle 
Tom-Tom." There is a good account of the 
Jewish ethnic by Meyer Weinberg, editor of 
Integrated Education, and Rev. Henry J. Casso 


teling the.group that the Mexican -American 


siesta is over.. Get one for your library .and 
one for yourself. Well illustrated! 


New Reference Tools for Libraries. 1966/67 ed., 
1969. London: Robert Maxwell & Co. 243 pp. _ 
No prive provided. SBN 85082-058-8. : 


This is the third edition of this paperback series 


edited by the’ editorial staff of the publisher’s 
Documentation Centre, It. has 2938 entries 
arranged in wide Dewey blocks of works pub- 
lished primarily in England and the U.S. How- 
ever a surprising number. of. European works. 
appear. There are no annotations. Recom- 
mended for research libraries. 


Pennsylvania Newspapers: A Bibliography and 
Union Inst. Ruth Salisbury, ed. 1969. Pitts- 

burgh: Pennsylvania Library Assn. 179 pp., 

paper. $10 (6% sales tax for Penn. resi- 

dents). L.C. 68-57842. - — hav s 
The listing includes papers published by labor 
organizations, religious, fraternal groups, and 
colleges. .It does not include papers for which 
a copy could not be found. Private holdings are - 
listed where permission was received. A must 
for large research collections. Order from the 
PLA, Room 506, 200 S. Craig St., Pittsburgh, 
PA 15218. ae 


Procurement of Library Furnishings. Frazer.G. 
Poole and Alphonse F. Trezza, eds. 1969. 
Chicago: ALA. 150 pp., paper. $3.75. 

Herein are the proceedings of the Library In- 


stitute conducted at New York City July 7-9, - 
1966. It serves as a handbook on specifications, 
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' bid documents, contracts. and purchase orders, 
and analyzing laboratory tests and reports. So 


' pull up a Miller chair to your Jens Risom table ` 


. and order your copy to put up on your. Reming- 
. ton Rand shelf. I'm 
Sealy mattress. | Wr 


C» otection of ‘Library Collections. 1969. Na- 
tional Fire Protéction Association. 1969. 28 
pp. paper. 75¢ (NFPA series No. 910). 

. These standards were adopted in May of 1969 


- and cover the construction, equipment and fa- 
‘cilities, renovation, maintenance of libraries, 


' and fire protection equipment. There is a’ sec- 


| tion on libraries that have experienced serious 
„fire damage. For all libraries. i 


Sea Discrimination in Employment Practices. 
U.S. Department of Labor: Wage and Labor 
Standards Administration, Woman's Bureau. 
Washington, D.C. 20210. 


This is one "sex" title you need ‘not lock up. 


It is a 34-page pamphlet resulting from a con- | 
ference at the University of California at Los 


Angeles. It would be hoped that library admin- 


istrators would read some of the interpretations : 


` of the current laws provided in the text and 


apply them. 


16MM Sound Films Available from the Public 
. Libraries of Metropolitan Toronto. Metro- 


‘ , politan Toronto RENE Board. 1969. 362 pp. 


paper. $5. 


` An annotated catalogue with a subject index. 
Order from the Business Office of the library 
at 214 College St., Toronto 28, Ontario. i 


m going to lie down on my 


z 


4 


snow, Philip A. ‘Bibliography of Fi; Tonga 


‘and Rotuma. 1969. Coral Gables, Fla.: Uni- 
versity of Miami Press. 418 pp., paper. No 
pricé provided. L.G. 69-16193. 





A must for research libraries with any Pacific x 


Area: studies interest. Indexed. 1. 


Special Libraries Association—Japan. Directory. 
of Special Libraries. 1969. Published by the 
author. 2nd ed. 379 pp., Soft Bound. $15. . 

Arranged geographically! The book is in the 

national language with only the English name’ 

of the library provided. It is handsomely bound. 
on good paper.: d Bon ror Asia Studies or 
lections. I / 


- 


Zambia Library Association J anenai. ‘Vol. 1. No.’ 
1. March, 1969. III UN 24' bp. , mimeo. 
. $1.40 a year. I : 

A welcome addition to ibm literature fróm , 


this: emerging nation. ` They are to be ud 
for although it is meeting their parochial neéds 


' jt does supply a picture of the problems faced 


by a group that did not exist seven years ago. , 
In addition to news and notes there is a brief " 
article on Zambian witcheraft, the growth of. 
school libraries, and the training of librarians 


.. in East Africa. A short fiction piece by J. W. 


Jokonya of the Library Service staff shows an 
enviable command of English. “Poor, poor, Old’. 


Jokonya in that afternoon day sat he, looking ; ^ 


mournfully out across the sun hazed sweet place 
he had known in his youth. He sat there, a 
rusty, creaking hinge, an almost severed thread ` 
of life. Years had now spread their fibrous. 
roots of age to every tissue. of his. life. "7 g. 


u 





notable nominations - 





The following titles have been selected from 
nominations currently under consideration as 
Notable Books for 1969. Nominating and vot- 
ing eligibility is limited to members of the 


" .Bwelve-man Council and to the advisory group 


òf .twenty-four participating libraries named 
-by the Adult Services LIT 


eden: J ohn R. A History of the didus 
. Revolution. Random House (Knopf). A new 
and revealing analysis of the forging of the 
American Union. - | 

'Arkin,. Frieda. The Dorp. Dial. A small up- 


` state New York Dutch community is sketched | 


' in realistic characterization and daily life by 
an accomplished new writer. A first novel. 
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Cleaver, Eldridge. Eldridge Cleaver: Post Pris.’ ` 


on Writings and Speeches. Random. House. 
“We start with the basic principle that every | 
man, woman and child on the face of the ` 
earth deserves the very highest standard. of , 
living that human knowledge and technology. 
' is capable of providing. Period. No more: 
^ than that, no less than that." | 
Crichton,. Michael. 
Random House (Knopf). A compelling. and. 
timely five-day history of the crisis that 
arises when an. unmanned spacecraft heads. 
for earth with lethal and LS c mi- 
_ eroorganisms. 
Decker, Sunny. An. Empty Spoon: Harper " 
Row. A hopeful account of a ghetto high . 
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school in Philadelphia and of the growth and 
development of a young teacher in that school. 

Ferkiss, Victor. Technological Man: the Myth 
and the Reality. Braziller. A startling look 
at the implications of modern technological 
advances on the condition of the human situ- 
ation. 

Hellman, Lillian. ay Unfinished Woman. Little, 
Brown. A candid self-history of the gifted 
playwright who charges herself with wasted 
time. There is a special quality. in the warm 
picture of her famous eontemporaries and the 
honest evaluation of her own mistakes. 

Moody, Anne. Coming of Age in Mississippi. 
Dial. A picture of the rural Mississippi 
Negro—his struggle with the land, efforts 
for social change, and fear of the effects of 





these efforts. : | 

Puzo, Mario. The Godfather. Putnam. A fic- 
tionalized version of a Mafia dynasty with 
a ring that is convincing. f 

sexton, Anne. Love Poems. Houghton Mifflin. 
An exquisite collection of love poems with a 
unique quality of unity and progression. - 

Sulzberger, C. L. A Long Row of Candles. 
Macmillan. An impressive memoir by the 
chief foreign correspondent of the New York ` 
Times, 1934-54, with insights into major per- - 
sonalities of World War II and the “Cold 
War” years. 

Wotwode, L. What I’m Going to Do, I Think. 
Farrar, Straus, Giroux. The problems of the 
young, the married, and the almost mature 
in a first novel of humor and imagination. [] 





new products 





by Alfreda A. Mendelsohn 


(The following listings are edited from manu- 
facturer’s statements about their products. 
They are intended as items of information and 
are not to be considered evaluations by any 
agency of the American Library Association.) 


1969 MODEL of the Compact Conveyor De- 
stroyit Paper Shredder can handle over 2000 
Ibs of papers and film, without removing clips, 
staples, or Acco Fasteners, allowing a complete 
record disposal program via a generously sized 
feed table and conveyor belt. Quiet and power- 
ful, its 16” throat handles complete file folders, 
stacks of computer cards, punched tape, micro- 
film and microfiche, plus computer printouts in 
continuous form without bursting; designs, 
architectural drawings, arid paper items many 
times the width of the throat opening can also 
be processed. Specially hardened steel cutting 
wheels will also shred various plastic cards 
and metal offset duplicating plates. On cast- 
ers, machine moves easily to location of 
disposition. All-steel .machine is easily main- 
tained and runs on 3 H.P. electric motor. Ro- 
tary cutters are guarded and will not operate 
if the shredding cover is opened. Lock and 
key assure extra safety. Machine measures 
41" high. 16"-wide conveyor belt is located in 
the tray area. Tray extended measures 
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2834" X A42". A metal bin 83134" x 21%" X 
23" is included in the price. Shredder comes 
in a variety of models. Complete information 
and descriptive literature may be obtained 
from Electric Wastebasket Corp. 145 W. 45 
St., New York 10036. 


x x x 


STEELCASE an- 
nounces an optional 
“jury” base for its 
contemporary - styled 
450 Series chairs. ' 
The base can be 
used beneath arm 
or armless chair 
styles. with fixed, 
swivel, or swivel re- 
turn base action. 
Chair is designed to 
withstand the hard- 
est use. It has a unique, 3-layer polyurethane 
shell, formed according to a compressor-ten- 
sion principle often employed in the manufac- 
ture of boat hulls, airplanes, and exterior wall 
panels. The curved shell is sleeved in ure- 
thane foam. Contact J. A. Andrews, Steelease 
Ine. Grand Rapids, MI 49501, for additional 
Di onal. 
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COMPLETE Solara 
. 700 Series of ‘Sjé- 
strom USA debuts. 
It includes a charg- 
ing desk, magazine 


atlas ease, diction- 

: ‘ary stand; reading 
table, shelving, and a carrel modified for audio- 
visual equipment—all accented by a forward- 
looking style motif. Moderate price levels 
established. Selected northern hard rock 
white maple is the main construction material; 
8-ply solid-core tops are faced with best avail- 
able plastic laminates. Leg and pedestals are. 
finished with a contrasting ebony stain. 





‘Rounded bottom edges of table tops ‘protect 


‘Rates: 


^ 


display, study table, - 


- 


chair backs, and new, sturdy card trays are of ` 


lightweight Cycolac-T. Functional details and 
options available to the library planner from 
Dominie DeStefano, John E. Sjóstrom  Co., 
Ine, 1717 N. 10 St. Philadelphia, PA 19122; 
(213) CE 6-4600. ` 
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STAMP SHEETS for use in displays and for 


loanout purposes available from J. H. Cannon, . 
P.O. Box 167, Stoneham, Massachusetts 02180. . 


Offered in sheet form for pinups or framed in 
black or walnut metal frames. Some of the 
Stamp Sheets available are on Betsy: Ross, 
Lafayette, teachers, Constitution, Bunker Hill, 
presidents, Gémini project, flight powers ete. 
Shipped post paid and insured. Br 





classified advertisements 





$1.50 a printed line; ALA Members, $1. Please 
state whether you are an ALA member when placing 
your advertisement. Copy receipt and cancellation dead- 
line—six weeks preceding date of issue. |f voucher 
forms are required, submit them with duplicate, copy of 
our invoice to the Classified Department. Invoices issued 
after publication date; prepayment not accepted. 

` Advertisers—-please check your ads! Each ad is care- 
fully proofread, of course, but still an error can occur 


` jn content or classification. 


+ 


If you find an error in your ad, and if you notify us 


immediately after its initial publication, we'll be respon- 


sible for corrections. But, if error continues after first 


° publication and we are not notified of the error imme- 


diately, the responsibiilty Is yours. 


FOR SALE 


" rd ki Ero 

OUT-OF-PRINT, “Colonial “out-of-print” Book Service, 
4nc., specialists in supplying out-of-print books as 
listed in all library indexes (Granger: Essay & General 
Literature, Shaw Standard, Fiction, Biography, Lamont, 
Speech, etc.). Want lists invited. 23 E. 4 St, New York 
10003. 


PERIODICALS bought & sold. Sets, files, back, issues. 
Canner's ALA Dept., Boston 02215. - 


INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor, RUN West- 
ern, Midwestern, London editions. Monthly—$10 year. 
` Cumulated (6 months & annualj)—$15. Annuals 1960 
through 1968—$10 each. INDEX, 1725. Kings Rd., Cor- 
vallis, OR 97330. 


“OCCUPATIONS Filing Plan” by Wilma Bennett, new, 
revised edition now available from the ' Interstate 
Printers and Publishers, Inc, Danville, Illinols 61832, 
at $14.95 for the book listing the headings 4- the set 
of labels for 393 fields of work and 698 see references 


for use on your own folders to organize and service . 


your unbound occupational Information. 
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- BACK ISSUE  periodicals—American 


š Los-Angeles, CA 90036. 


BACK Number, Magazines. Established 1889. Largest ‘and 
best selections.anywhere. Please send us your list of 
Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Services, Inc., 
Serials Dept., 56 E. 13 St, New York 10003. ` 


BOOKS located for you. Any out-of-print titles. 
searching. Never an.obligation to buy any book, We 
will locate i or 1000 books for you. Write Brainard 
Book Co., Box 444AL, La Grange, IL 60525. 


EXCLUSIVE want lists: get prompt attention, wide search, 
reasonable prices from Internationa! Bookfinders, near 
Box 3003-ALT Beverly Hills, CA 90212. 


OVER 2,000,000 backdate magazines! Send want lists. 
No catalog. Established 1932. Midtown Magazines, 
Inc., Box 917-AL, Maywood, NJ 07607; (212) 993-6579. 


bought and sold. Duplicates purchased or exchanged 


Free ` 


and  Foreign--—: 


at top market. value. Prompt replies to both Want & ^" 


Sell lists. Zeitlin Periodicals Co., Inc.,.817'S. LaBrea, 


INSTANT cross reference network for your. school Or - 


public library implements the Sears List of Subject 
Headings, 9th edition. 1287 “see,” “see also,” and 
"notes" cards, selected from Sears for the general 
library collection of up to 15,000' volumes by Wile — 
liam Woods, + 144-page manual/list of headings and: . 
"references, $30. Woods Library: Publishing Co., 2181. 
S. Elizabeth St., Chicago 60643. ` 


u. S.D.A. Yearbook of Agriculture. 31 volumes in. good 
condition for $100 express collect. Comprised of 3, 
historic volumes. dated 1884, 1911, and 1914; also 
an unbroken series: of 28 volumes covering the years . 
_ 1936-1968 inclusive. Edwin A. Mason, P.G. Box. 32, 
Lincoln, MA 01773. ; 


4 


U.S. GOVERNMENT publications. We buy, sell, and ex- 
change. Samuel Ward, La Plata, MD 20646. 


Y 


December 1969 ` 





GOVERNMENT Printing Office publications .at GPO 
prices, mailed "within 72 hours.- Order from Mary 
Broadbent, Box 11000, Washington, DC 20008. 


. 1951 Chevrolet bookmobile, 6; cylinder, :2-ton' S.N. 
LURDIO96 Motor No. JOA 569813, Jefferson Parish 
Tag No. 9646. Date acquired June 19, 1952. Cost, 
$8976. If interested, contact Purchasing Department, 
Jefferson Parish, P.O. Box 9, Gretna, LA 70053. 


"THANKS for keeping:us so busy that we had no time 
` for selecting and addressing our customary Season’s 
Greetings. Please accept our heartiest wishes in this 


manner. Albert J: Phiebig Inc., ABAA, Foreign Books ` 


& Periodicals, Box 352, White Plains, NY 10602. ` 


GOVERNMENT publications, Current documents mailed 
in 3 days. Same GPO prices. ` CaDocs, BOX 4922, 
. Washington, DC 20008. 


. BOOKMOBILE: Gerstenslager. Dodge 2-ton 1956 anis: 

. 18, 2500 volume. 60,500 miles. For price and avall- 

ability, contact Marjorie J. Johnson, Ln., Public . Le 
eee New Castle, i 47362. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


MAN, 37,.MSLS, 15 years experience in a wide variety 
of ‘library situations, is available immediately for a 
responsible assignment as 1) audiovisual/fine arts 
department head, or 2) library systems analyst/pro- 

` grammer (computerized book catalog a specialty), or 


3) director of a smal! public or industrial library. - 


Paul O'Bannon,, Box 4006, San Diego 92104. 


COLLEGE librarianship or university administrative po- 
sition (director or associate director) sought by male, 

X LS and PhD degrees + substantial university readers 
services, technical services experience. Midwest, or 


Pacific Coast preferred but will consider other. $15, 


'000 minimum. Write B-518-W. 


MALE, over 12 years experience as head cataloger in 

' . university libraries, interested in technical services 
or- other administrative position. 
ferred. ve B-523:W. 


"POSITIONS OPEN 
ALA HEADQUARTERS 


BOOKLIST Office. School or children's librarian to re- 

' view children's books. The full-time position consists 
of reading and evaluating children's books in all sub- 

ject areas.and at all age levels from preschool throügh 

' teenage, and writing concise, ‘critical annotations of 
the books:recommended for library purchase. Quali- 
fications include -a degree from an accredited library 
school, sound knowledge of children's literature, ‘and 

` experience in using books with children- in schoo! or 

( public libraries. Beginning salary; $8772; maximum 


‘Chicago area pre- - 


a 


- $12,360 reached by, 7 yearly increments. Liberal va- ` 


cation and sick leave allowances and other benefits. 
Apply" to- B. A. Roberts, one Office, ALA head- 
quarters 60611. i . Y 


> ` 
` 


^ * 
^ .. 


ACADEMIC LIBRARY. 
Administration ^ f i 


RHODE ISLAND. Head of art-and design college. l- 


ray which. is planning | reorganization and develop-. 


‘ALA BULLETIN Eo jt dk s 


a = * 
` 
_ 


"^ social security, TIAA, 


- 


Requires MLS and experience. Faculty status, 
: major medical, group life »in- 
surance, month vacation. Salary open. Send appli- 
cation and resume to President, Rhode Island School 
of Design, 2 College St., Providence, RI 02903. ` 


ment. 


MONTANA. Chief Cataloger. Departmental staff of 2. 


~ Degree from ALA-accredited school and previous ex- 


perience. Reclassification in ‘progress and familiarity 
with LC schedule required. Faculty status, month va- 
cation. Salary open. Apply to Academic Vice-Presi- 
dent, College of Great Falls, 1301 Twentieth St, S, 
Great. Falls, MT 59401. | - 


Multiple 


MICHIGAN. Slavic positions, University of Michigan Li- 
brary, Ann Arbor. Large Slavic collection, strong fac- 
‘ulty support and interest. Bibliographer, to be re- 
sponsible for Slavic selection and: acquisitions, ap- 
pointment within range $10,500-$12,000. Cataloger, 
experience not required, appointment within range 
$7500-$8100. 


Services os š: 


NORTH CAROLINA. Reference librarian for small lib- 
eral arts college 60 miles east of Raleigh. Responsible 
for general reference, maintenance of vertical file, and 
small U. S. government documents collection. Ample 


fringe benefits. Salary range $7200-$7800, MSLS de- 


sirable but not essential. Apply to A. W. Stewart, Ln., 
North Carofina Wesleyan College, Rocky Mount 27801. 


NORTH CAROLINA, Reference-circulation librarian. Fac- ^ 


ulty status. Staff of 8 with 4 professionals. Ac- 
credited MLS required. Experience preferred but.re- 
cent graduate. considered. Salary dependent on quall- 
fications. Send resume to.Mrs.’Rose K. Anderson, Ln., 
Queens College, Charlotte, NC 28207. ` 


ILLINOIS. University of lllinois at the Medical Center, 
Library of.Medical Sciences, Chicago. 
reference assistant, “Sth-year library school degree, ex- 
perience desirable. 
vacation, retirement system, academic rank, available 

- immediately. Write Wilma Troxel, Dir., University of 
. Hlinois, Library of Medical Sclences, 1853 W. Polk St.. 
P.O. Box 7509, Chicago 60680; (312) 663-7332. 


` 


Teaching s u E a 


NEW JERSEY: Paterson State ‘College, Wayne, New Jer- ` 


sey, is seeking an instructor in the field of library 
science. MLS is required. Should have some school 
library or some related  educatiónal experience. 
Should also have knowledge of Dewey. cataloging and 
young people's literature. Position available spring 


semester 1970. Direct repiies to the Department of . 


"x 


Professional! Education. 


^ 


Technical Processing 


WEST VIRGINIA. Medical hter library ¿papas Re- 
quires professional degree; experience, and/or sci-- 
ence subject background. Beginning salary of $7500 


>. and up, commensurate with experience. Send ‘resume 


to Medical Center Library, West Virginia University, 
Morgantown 26506. - _ 


+ 


T NM 1617 


Minimum salary $8000. Month 


Circulation- .- 


- 


or 
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751^ VIRGINIA. ENDS in- law. school library. Faculty 
eee d :status. Salary range: $9120-$11, 520. Apply’ Frances 


Ms p Farmer, -Law Ln., ‘University of Vit Charlottes- 
E: i ville, VA PAION: 


ILLINOIS. "Transportation - Center Library, Northwestern 

E University, has an opening for'a cataloger on a pro- 

: _ '.  féssiónal staff of 5. Duties Include original cataloging 
`, ` `of books, documents, and research reports (library- 
' developed subject heading list). The cataloger works 


a ue. cd under. the librarian in .charge of technical processes. _ 


. ` This is.a research library specializing in transporta- 
x tion economics and traffic safety serving. the -univer- 
sity.and. the transportation industry. Applicants should 
wit’. shave the MLS; Initial salary $8500 "or^ substantially 
. .  -'more for experience in cataloging, transportation. or 
." yr ~ related literature, e.g., business, planning, or, public 
.. administration. Send resume to Benjamin Jacobson, 
_ Ln, Transportation Center Library, Northwestern Uni- 
‘versity, 1920 Hinman AV., Evanston, iL 60204. 

'. NEW YORK. "Catalo&er. Immediate opening. To .do 
original: cataloging and classification. and. to revise 

. Work: done by preprofessionals. . MLS degree and ex- 
>” perience with: LC, classification required. Full faculty 
status and usual fringe benefits. Salary depending 
` on ‘qualifications. Suburban university located on 


Long Island,.35 minutes from Penn Station. Apply ` 


|. .to D. Nora Gallagher, Dir, Adelphi palyeralty M 
rine Garden City, NY 11530. - ' 


WISCONSIN. 

. .didate for the 'serials librarian position, who wil! be 
responsible for all procedures relating to the serials 

.. collection—ordering, claiming, binding, and cata- 
.- ', Joging. ‘Salary for the 1969-70' academic year with 
"7. opportunity for summer position. at 2/9 of academic 
^". ' year salary depends on qualifications, training, and 
^ experience. Qualifications: Graduate degree from ac- 
i.‘ credited library school and successful library experi- 
` . ence (preferably 2 or more years of successful ex- 
- perience in serials department). Service . to, -begin 
January 22,'1970. Professional rank ,depends on 
°: qualifications of appointee. Professional librarians 


tirement system, Blue Cross-Blue 'Shield, Sick leave, 
social security, and included in state retirement: Ex- 
I Cellent working conditions in alr-conditioned building 
4 ' with cooperative faculty. Write Stith M. Cain, Ln., 
Tant State University, whitewater: WI 53190. 
a NEW. YORK. Cataloger: One position ‘open immediately 
(0 270r for February ‘1, 1970. Experience with LC pre- 
ai du ferred but we will train a beginner. MSLS'réquiréd. 
` Foreign languages would: be helpful.. 37Y2-hour week, 
4 . paid retirement, 4 weeks vacation. Starting . Salary 
>. $7870, Oneonta is a pleasant two college town 20 


dents, offers work on the AB and MA level. Large 


,. Write,. enciosing resume, or call: J. V. Crowley, Coor. 
p - of Tec. Serv., Milne Library, State University College, 
y ` „Oneonta, NY 13820; (607) 431-2725. : 
"DE } 
NEW YORK. Staté "University at Binghamton. 5 posi- 
^ SC tions open. Usual degree requirements and fringe 
*. "4 benefits. General reference librarian, to. assist 2 other 


HUNE .-Beneralists and 3 subject specialists in .expanding 


tend: E 


-- and special collections. 
Experience desirable. $10,470-$12,290. Ad- ` 
Duties : 


State University, Whitewater, seeks can- 


have academic rank and privileges, ` "university re-' 


miles -south of Cooperstown. Oneonta, with 4500 stu- 


` book budget, automation, and construction of a new- 
' library. building add' up to ‘an interesting position. ` 


ae ae reader services department of ' developing university - 


- 


éenter. Reference experience .preferred, social science ; 
background useful. $8490-$11, 150. Art librarian, , to ` 
assume managerial and reference responsibilities for: 
growing collection housed in separate “area of, main 
library.’ Duties also Include supervision of rare book , 
Background’ in art history 
essential. 
ministrative assistant to director of libraries. 
to include supervision of personrel “records for: staff 
of 100. employees, 
“nance óf budget and statistical records, and general. 
cóorülnátion of internal’, ibrary activities. 
quired. $8490-$10,290. ” Collegiate. librarian, io de- 
velop, expand, and ‘coordinate - "undergraduate collec- . 


: tions in each of 4 undergraduate .colleges of univer- 


sity center. New positlon demanding imagination and 

‘interést in experimentation and innovation. $10,470- 
$12,290. Science bibliographer, to act as liaison .be-. 
tween faculty and library in building research collec: 
tion to: support graduate program. 5th-year library 
degree + graduate degree or undergraduate concen- 
tration in laboratory science or mathematics required: . 


$11, 500-$13, 500. Apply to Josiah T. Newcorrib, Dir. ` 


recruitment and Hiring, mainte- Í > 


MLS re- ' : 


- 


‘of Ls; State University of New York at ‘Binghamton, l 


NY 13901. 


~ 


GOVERNMENT LIBRARY , 
Administration 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. ` Expert on statistical surveys ` 
in the library and information science’ field to serve 
as chief, Library Surveys Branch, National Center for 
‘Educational Statistics, U.S. Office of -Education. Signif- ` 
icant: administrative and statistical 
quired. Incumbent will be expected to exercise leader- j 
ship im planning and conducting statistical survey ` 

` programs for libraries of all types, information, and 
data centers, ‘museums and related’ cultural: organi"! 

` “zations, and. educationa! broadcasting media: Start- 
ing salary for this GS-15 position is $21; 589. Appli-. 
cants; should submit Federal .Government Personal 
Qualifications Statement (Standard Form 171) to. 
Sidney, Shtulman, Dir., Division of Survey Planning 
and Analysis, National Center. for Educational 'Statis- 
tics; 400 Maryland ANV., SW, Room 1997; y Washing: 
ton, De 20202. | A - 


iw MEXICO. State librarian. Open February i, 1970. 


Peg 


experience ‘re- x . 


a. 


re 


. 
t. 


Challenging position ‘for imaginative, dynamic admin- a 


istrator to creatively, ' plan and direct.a full state fi- 
f brary program including service to government agen-- 
cies, rural and cooperative programs, ` local - library . 


development, and: more, with a staff of 84. Budget - 


just over $1,000,000. in combined federal. and state 
funds; New headquarters building | in. 300-year-old 
Santa ‘Fe. “Requires MSLS from accredited graduate 
school; 5 years progressively responsible experience 
including 3 years in supervisory or. administrative. ca- 
pacity. Benefits: exempt from. state classified, service, 


“social. security; state retirément, group. health, insur- -~ 


ance,- annual, sick ‘leave. Beginning salary $15,000. 
with: annua! increment: For additional information, 
-write Mrs. B. G.- Dwyre, 520 camino: Rancheros, 
. Santa Fe, NM 8/501.. 

Pa - ` po Ue T9 uu LET ç 
OREGON. Move west to Salem. ‘Low-cost living; cur--. 
tural’ advantages. ' We can't compete with ` California . 
salaries but living is wholesome and pure! The. Oregon, 

. State. Library needs an assistant director. of s readers 


` Dscember d LN 
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. MICHIGAN. Reference librarian (librarian tt). 


WISCONSIN. 


. WISCONSIN. 


+ 
r 


T RA division; a librarian B. Sálary $9864-$12, 288, 
depending on: qualifications and- experience. We. are 
searching for a qualified, professional reference li- 


brarian with leadership ability and administrative ex--, 


perience to direct, the: state library ‘reference staff. 
The ` assistant director , supervises '9. professional li- 
.brarians. and clerical Staff in providing services to 
‘state agencies, legislators, local government, all types 
of Oregon libraries; and Oregon residents without local 
libraries; Applicants must have a professional library 
degree and a minimum of, 4 years of professional i= 
brary work, preferably reference and. including admin-' 

' istrative experience. “Apply to Oregon State SAANS 
Salem 97310; (503) 964-2171, Ext. 308. 
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' PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Administration gom 


OREGON. Head liBrarian-—Urnatilla- County: in Pendié. 
‘ton, Oregon, the Round- -Up City. Degree in library 
science. Salary $8500-$10, O00, depending on pre- 

. vigus, experience. Standard fringe benefits. Send 
resume to Leonard Lorensen; 110 N. E. Furnish AV. f 

; Pendleton, OR: 97801. . : . 


= 


oL 


Library administrator, with ‘MSLS de- 
‘gree and experience, University community of 36,000, 
part of metropolitan area of 150,000. in heart of sum- 
mer and winter sports and vacation country. «Head 
library staff of 10, book budget of $13,000, annual 
‘circulation: 208, 000. Liberal fringe benefits including 
hospitalization, insurance, -retirement, sick leave, 
month vacation. Starting: salary $9000. Apply Per-: 
sonnel Cofnmittee, - Public Library Board, 1204 Ham-- 
mond Av., ‘Superior, Wi 54880. 


MISSOURI. Librarian. 


ae 


- - 


Immediate opening. To plan, di- 


rect, and administer: entire library. operation and to. 


participate in new facility study and ‘service program. `. 
Annual. budget currently, over $100,000, and growing. . 
Unique suburban St Louis community, 16,000 .resi- , 
dents 4 "30,000 business population. Seeking quali- 
‘fled, person with MLS from accredited school, mini- 
.. mum 5' years: 'professional experience and dedicated. 


` to cültural growth and community enrichment. Be- .' 


ginning salary $12, 000-$15,000, depending on quall- . 
fications, creativity, and experience. Submit applica- 
tion and resume to R. A.. Bliss, Public Library Board, 
7753 Forsyth BÍ, ‘Clayton, MO 63105. 


West Bend Community Memorial Library. 
Director of- library services. Position now open in new, 
air-conditloned bullding, completed in early 1969. West 
Bend is.known as Ahe- “biggest little city in: Wiscon- 

° sin" with 18,000 population, is located on the fringe 
of the Milwaukee metropolitan area. West Bend and 
Washington County are, ‘included . ‘inthe. Southeastern- 

. "Wisconsin Regional Center.’ Applicants must have a ` 


- degree in library science. with some experience. This 


is an opportunity. for an energetic person to. exercise’ 
initiative and zest in the administration and develop- 
ment of: this library. Salary is open to discussion. . 
Usual municipal ‘benefits. Send, resume to Mrs. Arthur ` | 
Schmid, Route 5, West Bend, WI 53095. . 


, in charge of reference: ‘services at. main library in a 
‘well-developed, medium-sized : city library system. 
Beautiful recent building, (1960),. excellent working ` 
conditions, and fringe -benefits. Requirements: ‘BA. 
degree, preferably In.a Liberal, Arts subject, 5th-year: 
Mbrary degree from an Accredited library school, and 
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.'2 years. successful Latashia 'ëñperlenës m rotar: 
ence or closely related work. Salary: $8760, increasing 
to $10,070: in steps at 6 months, then annually to 
top in .3 years. Apply by. letter and resume to 
Phyllis Pope, Clty Ln., 60 E. Pike St, Pontlac, MI 
48058. | . ea 


f 


MICHIGAN. Children’s branch librarian. Plan, promote 
- and participate ‘in juvenile service at. branch level. 
` Juvenile book selection and some adult activities. 
. Branch staffed by 2 professionals, 1 clerk, and stu- 
'" dent assistants. . 1. year of library science; from ALA- 
accredited school required. 1968-69 MLS salary range 
$8003-$10,448. ` Contact R. E::Saunter, Admn. Asst. : 
Kalamazoo Library System, 315 S. noes Kalamazoo, 
M! 49006; (616) 342-9837. 


f 


- for bookmobile service to’ city, and county, and mem-: 
ber of library book selection committee. Departmen- 
tal staff of 3 professionals, clerk, student assistants, ' 

` arid drivers. Departmental material and.equipment ' 

- of 35,000 volumes, adequate office space and 2 book- 
mobiles. 1 year of library science im ALA-accredited 
school required. MLS salary range $9274-$12,107 de- 
pendent on experlence. Contact R. E. Saunter, Admn. 
Asst, Kalamazoo Library System; 315 S. Rose, Kala- 
mazoo, MI 49006; (616) 342:9837.. 


t 
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WASHINGTON. Assistant ibaan, MLS degree; for city- 

. county system, population 147, 203, budget $377,000. 
Public services from. headquarters building, 16 com- 
munity branches, 3 bookmobiles. Rapidly growing 
area, 140 miles from Seattle, 50 miles from mountain : 
recreation areas. Salary ‘from $8500, commensurate. 
with experience. Apply to Mrs. June Thurston, Reg: 
Ln.,- Yakirna Valley Regional PIED 102 N. 3 B 
Yakima 98901. E : 


' PENNSYLVANIA. Head librarian-tét" growing. suburban 


` area:of 25,000 located near Valley. Forge interchange 


- 


of Pennsylvania Turnpike and  Schuylkili Expressway 


` . 20 minutes from Philadelphia. Library is autonomous 


but part of a cooperative library system. Budget . Ís : 
and new, modern building. Salary open with all usual 
: benefits. Please send resume to Robert G. Weierbach, 
356 Country: Lane, King of Prussia, PA 19406. - . / 


VIRGINIA. Director of Edupty library: Fairfax County: 
(Washington, DC metropolitan area), Administration ' 
of.a regional library system, including. headquarters 
library, 11 branches, and 3 bookmobiles, for a popu- ` 
lation of 464, COO. Must have master’s degree from an 
ALA-accredited library school (and eligibility for cer- ` 
tification by the Virginia State Board for 'the Certifi- : 


- cation of Librarians) + 8 years of progressively re- PC 
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Bookmobile department head. Responsible oe 


te 


Sponsible library experience, with at least 5 years in `` 


a: responsible public library administrative. capacity. 


` xà 


Salary $15, 288-$22,584, starting. salary up to $20,484, a 


depending on qualifications. Fairfax County offers a. 
supplemental retirement system, hospitalization and 
major medical insurance, excellent life . insurance 
coverage, + other,standard benefits. Applications and. 
requests for additional information should be ad- ' 
dressed to L. D. Wooster, Chmn,, Library Board of : 
Trustees, c/o Dale E. Friesz, Dir. of Pers., 4100 CHain 
. Bridge Rd.,. Fairfax, VA 22030... a | 


j A 
ILLINOIS. Chief librarian. Chicago Public Library. We 
are looking for someone to exercise complete ad- 
ministrative control of the central library and 68 
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in ‘excess of $100,000, 34,000 volumes, 12 employees, ,: ` ` 


+ 


. NORTH. CAROLINA. 


branch agencies: Staff Bis over 1650. Master's in LS 
or equivalent; 10 years of successful administrative 
-experience in farge public library. Satary: $35,000. 


Closing date for applications, ,12/31/69. Send de- 


tailed resume to Ralph G. Newman, Pres., Board of- 
' Directors, Chicago Public Library, 78 E. Washington. . 


‘St; Chicago 60602. i , 


“ILLINOIS. Personnel manager. Chicago Public Library. 


We are looking for someone capable of developing 
new ideas in.the field of library. personnel. We re- 


“quire a master's degree in either public administra- - 


tion, business administration, or-library science; 5 
years of progressive responsibility in personnel, Sal- 
ary: $14,856-$20,929. Closing date for appiications, 
_12/26/69.- Filing fee: $3. The successful candidate 
‚must take up residence in Chicago. ‘Send detailed 
resume to Charles A. Pounian, Pers. Dir., Civil Service 
Commission, Rm. 1100, City Hall, Chicago 60602: 


` - 


Multiple 


1) Associate librarian wanted for 
May Memorial Library, Burlington. This is for the 
headquarters^library of the Central N. C. «Regional 
Library. It- would entail’ supervision of a staff of 


15, reference, with. the assistance of a reference. 


rà 


librarian, interlibrary loans—through -In-Wats . and 
. film services. The location is in the Piedmont:Triad 
. of North Carolina, highly ‘industrialized, ' major uni- 
versities (both prlvate and state), easy travel distance 


_! for recreation and cultural facilities. Salary ranges 


$7380-$8460, depending on qualifications. Require- 
ments: MA in library science from ALA-accredited 


d school and some administration experience. 2) Refer- 


ence librarian. Salary within the range of $7380- 
$8460. This position would be an assistant to the 
associate librarian in reference and other services 


to the public. Requirements: MA or AB in library 


science. 3) Bookmobile librarian. This would be for 
a rural. bookmobile service, having a'driver-clerk for 
assistance and would require at least 18 hours in 
- library science from an ALA-accredited library school; 


Salary range $6256-$7692. Fringe benefits for all po-, 
sitions, including retirement under N. C. Local Govern-. 


` mental Employees' Retirement System, paid hospital 
and life insurance, 2 weeks vacation. Contact or wire 
Evelyn L. Parks, Reg. Dir., 342°S. Spring St. Bur- 
. lington, NC 27215; (1-919) 227-2096. 


CALIFORNIA. Children's ánd reference librarians. im- 
. mediate’ and future opportunitles if you have an MLS 
from an ALA-accredited school. Annual salary to 
$8352, depending on qualifications. Use.of reference 
checking allows job offer by phone. ‘For details write 
Susann Williams, Pers. Dept, City Administration 


' - Building, San Diego 92101. An equal opportunity em- 


ployer. 


Technical Processing 


OHIO. Cleveland Public Library: head of history, biogra- | 
phy & travel department. Requirements include strong ' 
subject background and administrative ability. Present 


salary range $9917-$12,087. State’ retirement plan. / | 


Other openings in assistant positions: in business in- 
formation, government, education’ & social science, 
and science & technology departments of the main 
. library: adult and children's positions in branch li- 
braries. Salary range in assistant' positions $7447- 
$9078, MLS degree’ required in ali positions. Apply 
Personnel Officer, Public Gii Cleveland 44114. 


+ L " 
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Some : l 2. d, 
WISCONSIN: Reference librarian. Salary open. Lib- 


eral fringe benefits. Require degree .from accredited 
Hbrary school; experience preferred. Send resume 


and. references to Personnel Committee, Public , Li- . 


‘brary, 1204 Hammond AV., Superior, WI. 54880. 


NEW. YORK. 
young aduit work. Library pays retirement and hos- 
pitalization. Long Island location, 2 years experience.’ 
“Beginning salary $8400. Write B-517. 


INDIANA. Reference librarian. ` $8048-$11, 048. Open 
January 1, because of retirement. General: reference 
With individual assignment in busy department of 7. 
MS accredited library school. Allowance to $9048 for 
experience. Apply Alta Parks, Asst. Dir., Public Library, - 
Gary, IN 46402. ` 


+ 


MICHIGAN. Catalog librarian. ` 

^ public and school libraries. 
cludes 3.5 professionals and 3.5 typists.; 1 year of . 
library science from’ ALA-accredited. schoo! required. 


Catalog materials for 


1968-69 MLS salary range $8003-$10,448. Contact. 


R. E. Saunter, Admn: Asst., Kalamazoo Library System, 
315 S. Rose, Kalamazoo, MI 49006; (616) 342-9837. 


; 7. . SPECIAL LIBRARY | 
Technical Processing 


NEW YORK. Editor, art index. H. W. Wilson Co. ‘in 
New York, City has an immediate opening for a li- 
brarian with several years of cataloging, and super- . 
visory experience to take charge of the editorial and 
production operations in the department. MLS and 
MA in art history required. Knowledge of modern 
foreign languagés desirable. Excellent benefits. Salary 
negotiable. Direct resume and inquirles to Personnel 
Office, H. W. Wilson Co., 950 ' iere iy Av., Brome 
NY 10452. 


Decem ber 1959 


Reference librarian, MS, specializing in 


Departmental .staff in- ` 
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(p Identifies the Genuine AEN. 
| o. |. Treasure Trove mE 
J. Illustrated Covers E 
For Rebound And Prebound | p 
"TE ildren's Books . 
| | Available only through | | 
l TEASE ( Nove authorized Library I 
l ‘Binders. A list of these | 
2134 East Grand Avenue f will be sent on request. . l 
` Des Moines, lowa > > m E o 
ALA BULLETIN t ET | | | | : — 1821 





THE WORLD'S LARGEST RECORD & AUDIO DEALER. 


Su G6 OL 


TIME HAS BEEN RECORDED FROM THE VOYAGES OF COLUMBUS 
. TO MAN'S CONQUEST OF OUTER SPACE 


Recordings on History, | 
Social Sciences, Foreign 

_ Languages and 

. Instructional Records 





are available to you at 
our special discount 


| prices. » PE 





| Our Discount Ranges from 
OVER 380 DIFFERENT 
LABELS of ALL CATEGORIES 
SUCH AS 
CLASSICAL © SEMI-CLASSIGAL e a. AN 
OPERA © POPULAR ° JAZZ e D off 
FOLK MUSIC e SHOWS e PLAYS e 
ROCK n ROLL ° READINGS e ACCORDING to size of ONE ORDER: 


up to 50 RECORDS ENTE 30% OFF 
POETRY © COMEDY ore ote, arc. up to 100 RECORDS......33 1/3% OFF 





= = = — w w 


up to 250 RECORDS... 3596 OFF 
300 RECORDS or MORE 40% OFF 


Our PRE-RECORDED TAPE 
DISCOUNTS range from 25% to 30% 


LIBRARY PERSONNEL are asked to pre-pay their orders including 50¢ to cover all 
postage charges. Above prices to all staff personnel no open accounts to staff per- 
sonnel, please. 





-~ Records delivered on open account 
to your school or library. 


Please send for our hese basic libraries 
and seme catalog. 


PLEASE REFER to THIS AD 
For further information write: Mr. Schaffner 


SAM GOODY * 46-35 54th Road ° a New York 1 1378 


1622 
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pow. age ALA BULLETIN INDEX =e. M 


TO VOLUME 63 ° JANUARY-DECEMBER 1969 


^ 


ves E “SUBJECT AND AUTHOR 


A E ^ 
ACADEMIC STATUS 
See College and University Librarians—Status 


ADMINISTRATION 

Adminstrators Fiddle While Einulovess! Burn-—Or Flee, 
Stone, 181-87; Itr., 549. 

Library admin. development program conducted by 
Univ. of Md., 137 

Personnel workshops run by. KORON dud Exec. Met. 
Service, 302 

Statistical reporting to LAD, 892 

See also, LIBRARY HONS ! 


ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 

The Future of Gen'l. Adult Books and Reading in Smet 
ica; conference report, 1017-18 

Highlights, Midwinter, 484-85; Atlantic City, 1139 

Nominating Committee report, 296 ` 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 

SCHOOL LIBRARIANS - i t 

Highlights, Midwinter, 485-86; Atlantic city, 1139-42 

NEA, relationship to, 345, 939 

Treatment of Minorities in Library Books and Other In- 
Prucnong Materiais. Com, Atlantic City, 927-28 


, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 

STATE LIBRARIES 

Highlights, Midwinter, 486-87; Atiantic . City, 1142 ` 
Nominating Com, reports, 1969, 8; 1970, 1507 

ALA COMMITTEES JEDE. Í 

Accreditation; Com. on,: ‘highlights, ‘Atlantic City, 1158 

Activities Com. on New. Directions for ALA, formation, 
947; appointments 1228, 1499 

Appointments to, presidential appeal: 
1073 "^ 

Audiovisual Com., highlights,- Atlantic City, 1158 

Awards Com., highlights, Midwinter, 498; Atlantic city, 
1158 

Chapter Relationships, Special Com. on ALA, highlights, 
Midwinter, 497-98; report, from, Atlantic City, 936-37; 
extension of, 952; highlights, Atlantic City, 1158 

Com. on Program Evaluation and .Support, -Advisory 
(COPES), ‘formation, 330-33; Budget Assembly - ap- 
pointments, Atlantic City, 951-52; see also, PROGRAM 
EVALUATION. AND BUDGET COM. 

'Disadvantaged, Coordinating Com. on Lib, Service to 

the, highlights, Midwinter, 498; Atlantic City, 1158-59 


for volunteers, 


Instruction in. the Use of Libraries, Com. on, highlights, : 


Atiantic City, 1159 
Intellectual Freedom. Com., Midwinter, 498; Atlantic City 
` program mtgs., 923-25, 943-44; program of action; 
Council, 950-51; highlights, Atlantic. City, 1159; pro- 
gram of- “action, 1205 | 
Legislation, Com.- on, highlights, Midwinter, 499 
Library Education, Speciai Advisory Com. to the Office - 
for, highlights, Midwinter, 500; Atlantic uy 1159 


: ALA BULLETIN 


, 
mi 
` 


Library Technology Biogra Advisory Com., highlights, 
Midwinter, 500; Atlantic City, 1159 - 


,Membership Com., highlights, es aoi Atlantic . 


City, 1159 . 

National Library bios Com., ‘highlights, ET 499- 

: 500 

Organization, Com, dfi dBBrating : costs of ALA units, 
204-06; ALA. reorganization, Midwinter, 327-33,. 340-' 
41; report to Council, Atlantic’ City, 952 

Reference and Subscription Books Review Com., high- ' 
lights, Atlantic City, 1160 

Research, Com. on, Atlantic City, 1160 

Research and Development, Advisory: Com. to the Office 
for, highlights, Midwinter, 500 


- Standards, Com. on, establishment, 952 


See also, CONSTITUTION AND. BYLAWS, ' PROGRAM 
EVALUATION. AND BUDGET COM. 


* 


ALA NAME, USE OF f 
A-Show of Hands, film, underwriting of, Itr., 550 


ALA ROLE . ; E M. 
ALA and Collective Bargaining, Auld, 96-7 | 
Congress for Change looks at, 931.36 - - 
Education of libns., responsibility for the, 891 
Goals for Action, statement, 1347 , 

Library Bill of Rights, statement, 1347-48 
Personnel weifare and standards enforcement, aiding . 
libns. on. matters of, HUG deliberates, 1208-09; Itr., 

1518 i i 


"Politicizing" the Assn. itr, 1515-16 


| Responsibilities to membership. Itrs., ouem. 705, 1219,: 


1515 


AMERICAN LIBRARY TRUSTEE ASSOCIATION 
Highlights, Midwinter, 487; Atlantic City, 1142-43 - 


I 


APPOINTMENTS ; 

Duplication ‘of. in ALA’ offices and, committees, 1213; 
number of available to each officer’: 1213; members 
Slighted during selection, 1213-14 

Resolution on appointments and tenure of office df 
academié libns., 952-56 


ARCHITECTURE AND BUILDINGS 

Boston Public Lib. addition, 880 ` 

Lib. of Congress James Madison Memor Bldg. ap- ' 
propriation fcr, 752 

Carnegie Libraries: Their History and'Impact on Ameri- 
can Public Library Development, .Bobinski; (see 
INDEX. TO . VOLUME 62) ltrs., 149, 428, 549-50, 893, 
1054, 1514 

New Carroliton Branch (Prince George's Co. Lib. Sys- 
tem) expansion, 300 I i 

Norris Medical Lib. built at USC, 136. 


Princeton's auxiliary lib., 298 


Univ. of Toledo, $8-million lib, 1042 ^ `! 3 
Wilmington tnstitute Free, Lib. approves, $1 75-million 
remodeling, 301 , 


1623 
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RESEARCH. LIBRARIES : 

.Grants Com: announces 68-69 grants to COUPES and uni- 

. versity- Hbs., 301 - 

Highlights, Midwinter, 487-88; Atlantic City, 114344 . 

Membership mtg., Atlantic City, 943: 

.Rare Books Section, preconference proceedings, 'avail- 
ability of, 135; Itr., 550 pr - 


b us Specialist Section, Asian and , North. African 


- Subsection, formation, 416 
Univereity Libs. Section, Academic Status, 
sponsors open mtg. at Atlantic. City, 695; resolution 
on academic status before ACRL business mtg., 943- 
952.56 


` ASSOCIATION OF- HOSPITAL AND- 
INSTITUTION LIBRARIES a 
Highlights, Midwinter, 489-90; Atlantic City, 1144 
` ASSOCIATIONS. 

-See. CON PEC ENGES SND MEETINGS. 


` ATLANTIC CITY CONFERENCE. 
"Coverage: A‘ Great Show-—in. Two Parts and a Cast of 
` Thousands, editor, 915.64 


"General Session, first, 921-22; second, 963-64 
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Information, advanced, 103-07; hotel rooms, availability 
' of, 316-17; hotel-motel reservation forms, 105-06; ad- 
vance registration TOR, 521-22; tentative program, 


I , 629-60. 


. Inaugural address, 965-71 

‘Questionnaire results, Mággeroli, 127073 _ 

. Registration fee increase, 316 ` 

„What to lóok for at, editorial round-up, 624-27 
| See alee, CONFERENCE, ALA l 


AUDIOVISUAL MATERIALS 


` Bibliography of, continuing, being compiled,. 1041 
M ii video recording ‘and ‘player (EVR), 138 


Auld,’ Lawrence W.'S,, ALA ‘and Collective Baigaining, 
96-7 E , 

AUTOMATION OF LIBRARY SERVICES 

AND/OR PROCESSES I 

'Automated Circulation System at Midwestern Univ., 
Heineke and Boyer, 1249-54 


. Bibliography of, ERIC Clearirighouse` for ` Lib. and In- ' 


> 
- 


rae) 
97 
e- 


ane | 
r 


formation Sciences, Univ. of Minn., 1117-34 
Libraries and Technological : Forces Affecting Them, 
Cuadra, 759-68 š 


The Scholar at His Computer Console, poem, 1055 ` 4 


AWARDS, CITATIONS AND PRIZES I 

` ALA, listing and criterion of, 1446-51 

American” Society for information Science Awards ` `of 
Merit, 10; Anisfield-Wolf Award in Race. Relations, ` 
693; May Hill Arbuthnot lecture, 927; Armed Forces 


. , Librarians Achievement Citation, 1172; AHIL Excep- 


tional Service, - 1172; Mildred L: Batchelder, 692, 
1172; Beta Phi Mu; 693, 1169; Francis J. Campbell, 
1172-73; John Cotton Dana Publicity, 1173; Clarence 
Day, 1169; Melvil 
- 301, ,950; E. P. Dutton-John Macrae, 1169-70; En-. 
` Ccyclopaedia Britannica's School Library Awards, 544; 
Exhibits Round Table, 1170; George Freedley . Me- ` 
morial, 881; Grolier, 1170; Grolier National Library 
Week, 1043; History of Medicine: 1045; |J. Morris 


| 1624 "s wo 
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. : W.. Wilson Lib. , Periodical, 


Com. on. 


Dewey, 1169; Robert B.: Downs, “ 
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` Joñes-World ‘Book-ALA ‘Goals, 10;. eer “W. Lippin- 


ix cott, 1170-71; Margaret Mann Citation, 1175; New- 


. bery-Caldecott, 333, 940, 1169, 1171; Outstanding 
Schoo! Lib. . Development (NYLA), 
Piercy, 1175; Regina. Medal, 415; Robinson, 885; 
Scarecrow Press, 1171; Margaret C. Scoggin Scholar- 


ship, 1507; School Administrators Distinguished Lib. . 


Service, 1176; Trustee Citation of Merit, 921, 1176; H. 


Recruitment, 1172 ° 


< 


“AWARE 


Regular ALA Bulletin department, see - ‘issue contents 
beginning with June 1969, : 


Bendix, Dorothy, Teaching - the Concept of intellectual 


Freedom: the State of the Art, 351-52 


Boaz, ‘Ruth LE Dilemma of Statistics for Public Libraries, =. 


1572-75 


BOOK INDUSTRY AND TRADE 
‘ALA endorsement, _misuse of In promoting, commercial ,' 


. publications, 59 : 
Antiquarian Book Fair, 300 EA d" 


‘Auction at Cabra Castle (Ireland). Ready, 989-91 


Book World's Children’s Spring Book Festival, 298 

Robert Cromie's. "Book Beat," 298-99: 

Ford Foundation finances national paperback ‘book dis- 
tribution program: to children, 14 

Free publications, 
-]tr. from publisher, 152; 

Jerusalem Book Fair, '136 


itr., 426 ` 


LC card number as pet of full bibliographic entry, ItF., 


892 


Loujohn Press, editorial 715; Itrs., pee 1084-55, 1219, 


1515 
Publishers’ Lib. Promotion Group, officers, 1208 . 


Publisher reinforced bindings and library pawn over- 


priced, itr, 1511 2 i 
Charles S. Scribner’s Sons, award, 1172 
Standard DOOR numbering system for trade use, ne 


BOOK SELECTION 
Criterion for, in treatment -cf minorities, 339 





>” = 


300; ` Esther jJ: 7 


EDS H: W. Wilson Lib. ' 


lib. policy toward: “acknowledging. 


Lease- purchase book plans, assessing their value, 386- 


a 


` 


BOOKLISTS, DIRECTORIES 


Notable Books, 1968, 373-75; omission of | D e 


' libraries, 545; nominations, 1178-79, 1293, BE 
Notable Children's Books, 1968, 467-70 
Urban Affairs Information and: Research Centers, Ls 
š rectory of, 1502 


BOOKMOBILE: SERVICES 


Boyer, Calvin J., and Heineke; Charles D., Automated 


Circulation system at Midwestern Univ., 1249-54 
Brandwein, Larry and Lubin, Martin, Negotiating a Col-,. 


lective Bargaining Agreement—the ` nion Perspec-, PA 


ve, 973-79 : ER | i 


.. #š "q 


Buckman, Thomas, Bibliog. raphy and natural history; 


' Library goes to a- block party, 134 : A P 


essays presented. at a conferencé. ‘convened in June 


. of inn revision of LC’ entry, 135; bg 550" 
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Burgess, - Thomas : Kay Old and New ‘Design Philosophies ` 


Used in guid Autórriation, 12997 -67 


` 


Case, Robert N., Criteria of Excellence: the School Lib. 
Manpower Project identified. Canea School Lib. 
Centers, 247-48 ` i 


Casey, Genevieve, Libraries in the; Therapeutic ud 
E 109566... I l 


CATALOGING I 


Children’s material, RTSD fecninmmencations on, 884 
Dictionary catalog vs. divided, .707 > 

LC card number, supplying of by ‘publishers, Itr., 892 
LC cards, new series of numbers, 175 


LC classifications, conversion to, Lamson, 1278-79 a 


LC Subject headings prejudicial to minorities, Itrs., 428- 
29, 892, 1516-17, 1517 


` MARC ‘institutes, new., serles of, 1041 


. National 


MARC Project final report available, 752 : 

Main- entry card provided on title page verso, 1045 ` 

The National Union Catalog; We. Answer Some Ques- 
tions, 39; article in response, The National Union 

. Catalog: Another View, Ethridge; 1104-05 ` i 

Union Catalog Pre-1956' Imprints, first five 
volumes published, 302 

Standard Catalog Series. selections, H. W. Wilson ap- 
points advisory committee to improve, 695 

Subject headings changed from “Negro” to “Black, u 
Orange. (N49 Public Lib., 693. 


CENSORSHIP ` P vi^ Pas 


Big Brother is Watching Your Kids, Shapiro. (see INDEX I 


TÓ VOLUME 62); Itrs., 26-27, 154 

Denver City Council , passes, “clean law," B 

Examples of its activity, 694 

Minority dictates whether literature is prejudicial, 
428 i 

Los Angeles Public Lib. and Evergreen Review, open 
shelf accessibility, 1500, 1527-30 BE 

Missouri Lib. Assn. 'Intellectual 
cohference on, 570-72 ` š 


ltr; à 


Freedom Com. holds j 


E 


' Palisades: Free Ene bylaws adopted on censorship, 


1042 ; 
Preparatory measures 'against, 446-48 s. T 
St. Charles County (Mo) Lib. _ responds to censorship 

attempt, 903-05 - " Š 


` A Skirmish with ‘the Censors, Gora, 193-203; Itrs., 430, 


553-56, 704, 889-90, 1054, 1055, 1512-13 ner. 
Support: fund for librarians defending, 944, 949, 950, 
956 
See piso, INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM - 


| CHICAGO. BOYCOTT 


Executive Board considers, 483, 724; Itrs., 149, 430, 
551, ; 708, ` 894-95, 1218-19, 1219-20; Membership 
Mtg., votes; . AANE ety, did PI 


CHILDREN’S SERVICES: DIVISION: . ` 

Highlights, Midwinter,- 488-89; Atlanta City, . 1145-47 ` 

Program mtg. at Atlantic- City, 927 _ 

CIRCULATION . ° 

increase: of through .discontinuing fines, Vigo County 
(Terre Haute, Ind.) Lib, Howard, 1541-45 - ' 

No-fine, student-faculty ° common : loan : program, -1531 


Coleman, Jean and losen. Melanie, School ‘Libraries as i 
School Media ene A Portielje “Spal, 266-67 ; 
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: gogua ALA Bulletin department, see issue ‘contents 





` COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY." eee 

LIBRARIANS—STATUS a ts "En 

Academic Status, Com. on (ACRL-ULS) « announces open. 
.mtg. on for Atlantic City, 695; presents resolution at. 
‘Atlantic City open mtg., 925-26; .at ACRL business. ', 
mtg, 943; at Membership Mig., 945-47; ACRL Board . 
- presents resolution to Council, 952-56 > ' as 

California State College. librarians fight for, 884, 1060: ` 

' 61, 1205-07; The Quiet Revolution, Galloway; 1257-61; 
Itrs., 549, 1514, 1515 


The City University, N.Y., privileges. sought by, E 549 F 


Collective “Action and Professional Negotiation: Factors 
-and Trends in Academic Libraries, Haro, 993-96 , ^. - 


_ Penn State librarians, academic status for, 9 Ji | 
Salary' statistics needed, Sellen, 1518-19 ga 3 
State University of New York librarians dran bylaws, i 


* 543 . 3 


^ 


COLLEGE AND: UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES f 

Accomrnodating to new -materials and lib. services in, 
film on, 1499-1500 i 

Univ. of Toledo establishes research center, 1500 | 

Residence hall libraries, 1532 ' À 


. COMMENTARY 


i> 
* 


a 


COMPUTERS 
Albany (Ga.) Public Lib. system automates processing; 
742 . 

Automated circulation system _ Provides online . multi- 
programming, 1249-54 una de 
Braille character, conversion * learned by blind ` ;pro- 

grammer, 135 


1 
` 


` 
IN 


Historical. data center at Princeton, collection of com- WM 


puter-readabie tapes, 138 
Library ‘school students, usefulness of. computer-based. 
Jab for, 1043 i . hee T 


1 
1 


CONFERENCE, ALA 


` The Case for ALA Regional Anhual Conferences, opoler, oo 


1999-1101 

Detroit Conference in 1971, preliminary planning, for 
918. 

Elimination of annual. conference in: favor of regional `. 
migs., 1212-313 ` EG . + h 

Exhibit rules: at, distribution of literature and sales 
‘demonstrations to be confined to ‘booths, 691 A 

Grants for libns. to attend, Ohio .Lib. Foundation of 
fers, 692 - 

The Kansas City Hop (satirical play), Olofson, 817-26 . 

‘New member's view of ALA through first Sane ltr; 
1049-50 ` 

Registration for, . 1509 


CAGO BOYCOTT kom ; ` 
What is it like at your first, Waters, 99-102 


` CONFERENCES AND MEETINGS. 


ASD-ABPC-NBC conference: The Future of General Adult 
Books and Reading in America, 1017-18 >, ` 


American Assn. for the’ Advancement of ‘Slavic Studies, : 


` sessions devcted to lib. sclence problems, 1504: 


‘American Society for Engineering Education, .Engineer- : 


'" ing School Libs, Division, meets, 543 p.c zm 

American Soclety for Information- Sciences, annual mtg., 
9, 883 

American Theological Lib. Assn.; ‘appointments, 1045 


. a F E ies 





‘Sites for, Executive Board ponders, 345; see also; CHI. Ç rh 
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“Asia Pacific RN on Libs. in National , Develop- 
ment, 880 ect ` 


` Association of American. Geographers, 1049 


_ . Association of Jewish -Libs., annual convention, 691 


Biennale of - [Hustrators, Bratislava, seventeen U.S.: il- 


` Justrators' works go to, 543 2 


| 7 Church and Synogogue Lib. Assn., 414-15 ` 


' "Publishing Board, 


. DAYI Conference—"'Media and Social Crisis," 298 
n Galaxy Conference of Adult.Education Assns., 885 


interlibrary Communications and ‘Networks, proposed 

_ 1970 conference, 339 

International Federation of Lib. Assns, 1970, 1582 

Japan-U.S. Conference on Libs. in Higher Education, 
880 CS i 


. Library-College- Associates, conference, 882, 1043-44 


University -of. Texas School of Lib. Science conference 
on implementation ‘of school media standards, 545 


° CONGRESS FOR CHANGE 0. oe 


Formation, 931 . 

Goals, 1207  . l ] 
Statements read before Membership -Mtg.; Atiantic City, 
! 931-36, 956-57; 1041 


CONSERVATION AND PRESERVATION 


OF LIBRARY MATERIALS 


Conference on, 417; proceedings to be published, 1502 


Letters on «abuse ‘of books, 1053-54; 1514-315 
World Coriterence on Records and Geneological | Coli 
302 


° CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS . 


AS of June 25, 1969 (complete), 1453-67 


'Membership, dues, rights, and privileges, 341. 


Ninety days to petition Council action for membership 

: mail! vote, 342; "90" change referred back to com- 
“mittee for revision, 939 

inclusion of associate executive di- 

rector. of publishing services; 341 


COOPERATION 
... Associated Colleges of the Midwest ` ‘provides new ser- 


vices to member libs., 417 
Association of Cooperative Lib. Organizations, formation, 
1209 


Barriers to interlibrary booperatigr; progra on;at At- 


tantic City, 958-60 


` Connecticut public libs., film cooperative msnm 1044 


Cuyahoga County system honors borrowers' cards at all 


nine libs., 415 


"DRILL teietypewriter network, exchange of reference 


and interlibrary loan information, 299 - ' : 


` Hudson Valley, area delivery service in, 296-97, 


Interlibrary Communications and Networks, 1970 con- 
ference, 339 


' LC and Czech State Lib., Shara. cataloging, 175 


Middle Atlantic Regional Lib. Federation; 543 JS: 

North Bergen Country (N.J.) federation, 1504. 

Oakland-Berkeley establish cooperative lib. system; 415 

St. Louis County suburban libs., reciprocal borrowing, 
909-10 

Tennessee .regional libs. 
1209 f ` 

See also, INTERLIBRARY LOANS 


COUNCIL | 


- (Actions at Atlantic City, 917 


Election of members, Bes 893; questions and answers, 


1508 
Nominating Com. Report, 1362 


1626 


publish FLAIRA catalog, 


, Annual 


l Cyr, 


` 


Racial representation on, . 1517 


Sessions at Midwinter, 334-39,, 339-45; at Atlantic City, 


936-39, 950-56 ` . 
See aíso, LIBRARIANS FOR 3218 ` L 
COUNCIL ON LIBRARY RESOURCES 
report, projects in library service described, 
693 -. 


Cuadra, Carlos A., DErdres and Technological Forces - - 


Affecting Them, 759-68 ` 


School, 268-71 


+ A 


D 


Deutsch, ` Herbert, -Schoot Libraries. as School 
Centers: A Portfolio—Hauppauge, 257-60 


Dix; William S. Memo to Members, 900-01 ` 
Dow, Orrin B., The Censor “Knocks, 1237-39 ` 


Media 


DUES STRUCTURE, REVISION OF ‘ALA 


Membership Com. Subcom. to Study, Midwinter hear-  . 
ings, 333-34; information report on, 338; background ` 


of recommendations made by the Subcom., Wallace, 
614- 15; report of the Subcom., 616-17; amendment 
to bylaws on the, Constitution and. Bylaws Com. re- 
port, 618-22; Atlantic City hearings, 926-27; presen- 
..tation before Council, 937-39; before Membership 
Mtg., 947-49 


Letters, 308, 893-94, 1219, 1220, 1515 ` f i 


Questions and answers, 1508-09 ' I 


E 
EDITOR'S CHOICE . 
Regular ALA Bulletin department, see issue contents 


EDUCATION 
Library-College USA, Shores, 1547-53 


-EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP E l E 
Lib. Federation 


Continuing, . Middle Atlantic Regional 
formed.to encourage, 543 
Doctorate programs, 912 
Education and Manpower for Librarianship, Asheim (see 
INDEX TO VOLUME 62); 
551, 552-53, 705-07 
Federal, programs related to, Advisory Council on Grad- 
uate Education, 577 
Health-related institutions, 
gheeds in, 14 : 
- "Information - science” as distinct discipline in curricu- 
lum, 9 r 
Internship program in innerci: ty libs., 742 . 


Library ‘services and collections course created, Lear 


46  . 
Model ` lib. schools, . ALA's responsibility to establish, 
itr., 891 


E '"Professionalizing" librarians, „making education 
finite, not terminal, Wasserman, 581-99 

Reform 
Atlantic City, 957-58 

Sixth-year specialist program, study of,, 10 

See, also, LIBRARY SCHOOLS 
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ELECTIONS. | à 
Biographies, first vice- -president/ president-elect and sec- 
ond vice-president 1969-70, 1166-68 
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` 


in, statement adopted at Membership Mig., . 


Helen, Doing Your . Own Thing ^ at Sobrante, Park 


- 


ltrs., 23-6, 152-54, 310, 311,. ` 


research. .grant to say 


. r 1 
Ime. 
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‘Division and section officers, 1969-70, 1046-47 


Reform in asked. for, itr., 1217-18 à d 
See also, LIBRARIANS FOR 321.8 and NOMINATING 
COMMITTEE 


t 


Estes, Nolan, Educational Excellence: an End to Cultural. 


Isolation, 221-25 


Ethridge, James M., The National Union Catalog: An- 
other View,. 1104-05 


_ EXECUTIVE BOARD : ; 
` Actions at Atlantic City, 916-17 ` : 
Highlights, la 483-84; Atlantic "City, 1137-38 ' 


| Galloway, R. Dean, The Quiet Revolution, 1257-61. 


. Giambrone, Eunice, School Libraries as School Media 
Centers: A Portfolio-—Mount Clemens, 262-65 


Gore, Daniel, A Skirmish with the Censors, 193-203 
GRAFFITI a 
Editorial, 35; ltrs, 426, 430-31, 550, 892 
GRANTS-IN-AID ` | 


American Assn. of Law Libs. conference, expenses to. 
attend, 10 : 

American Lib. Assn. conference, Ohio Lib. Federation : 
offers expenses to attend, 691-92 

ALA Scholarships program; 694 

Association of College and Research Libs; grants. for 
68-69, 301 ` : d 

Financial Assistance for Library Education, being re- 
vised, 883 . 

Grants Consolidation Act, established to avoid overlap, 
751-52. 

HEA 1969 grant anpi reviewed, 576-77; awarded, 
592, 883 

Latin America ‘and the Caribbean, awards for research 
training and ‘internships, 1207-08 

Library Binding Institute: Scholarship, 1176 

Frederic G. 'Melcher Scholarship, 1176 

MeLA names $1500 scholarship que Ralph Esterquest, 
299 - < I 

University of the Americas (Mexico) offers lib. scholar-- 


ship, 417 di 
See xil AWARDS; CITATIONS, AND PRIZES 
H i oe 
HANDICAPPED - 


Employment of for ibrary positions, a policy statement, 
544 

Library services for the handicapped and institution- 
alized, series, 1085-97, 1280-83, 1554-59; library serv- 
ices for the, discussion on at Atlantic City, 925; panel 
„of handicapped speak for themselves on the .serv- 
ices they want, 1246 - i 

National Employ the Physically Handicapped Week, . ` 
library's part in, '1044-45 I i 


Haro, Robert P. Collective ' Action and Professional 
Negotiation: Factors .and Trends in Academic Librar- 
s 993-96 , 


` HEADQUARTERS 

From Out of a Desk Drawer: the. Beginnings of ALA 
Headquarters, Massman, 475-81 | 

Space needs at, 343-45. I 
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‘Gene Charles D., and Boyer, calvin J. Automated 
Circulation System. at Midwestern Univ., D 


"HOSPITAL AND INSTITUTION LIBRARIES - e 
‘Libraries in the Therapeutic Society, series: D 
tion, Casey, 1085-86; the Effects of the Institution  '. 


introduc- 


on the Person, ‘Wineman, 1087-97; Services in Hospi-- 
tal and: Institution Libraries, Monroe, 1280-83; Ser- 
- vices an Integrated Hospital „Library Can and Cannot’ 
Provide, Johnson, 1554-59 ' 
HOURS OF OPENING ! 
Sunday lib. service, grant enables libs. in Pole S 
to give, 692 ç 
Univ. of Toledo lib. open 125 hours on exam week, 415 > 


. Howard, Edward. Breaking the Fine Barrier, 1541-45 ` 


HURRICANE LOSS 


I” 
i 


La dame—Camille, Morgan, 1583-85 : 
in Mississippi, reports, 1502-04 - 


INDEXES AND INDEXING ^" — ev 
Radical Research Center: to index alternative or -critical 
. Press publications, 1209-10 


. INFORMATION SCIENCE AND 


AUTOMATION DIVISION 
Highlights, Midwinter, 490; Aant City, TES 


INFORMATION STORAGE 


AND RETRIEVAL 


Regional information, storage and retrieval: systems, 
grant to provide personnel for development of, 1502 

ERIC progress report,. 1968, 576 , 

Historical Data Center. at Princeton, 137 i 

Library applications of data processing, (Univ. of INi- 
nois clinic on, 302 


. - NASA rétrieval “system allows scientist to conduct own ." 


literature. searches, 743-44 
Old' and New Design Philosophies Used in Edad Auto- 
mation, Burgess, 1265-67  ' 


IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 


^ "Federal Assistance to Training Programs," 1208 


INSTRUCTION IN LIBRARY USE 
High.school student's view of, Itr, 890 
Lack of evident In high school, -itr., 429. Š 
“Library Game,” designed for teacher orientation to ` 
library, 134 l 


t 


INSTRUCTIONAL E CENTERS 


Organizing ` materials for- conference given to ad- . .. 


ministrators, 302 - . 
See. also, SCHOOL LIBRARIES and MEDIA PROGRAMS 
“AND SERVICES 


"INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM 


Regular ALA Bulletin department, see issue contents: 

Definition pertaining to libs., 1212 

Robert B. Downs Award nominations wanted, .301; T 
award, 950 . i 

Farmingdale (Long: Island, New York) Public Lib, figs 
attack by trustee, 1237-39- 

Firing of Ellis Hodgin, Itrs., 1513-14, 1516 


‘Freedom: the Intellectual Commitment, series: Teach- 


ing the Ccncept of Intellectual Freedom: the State of 
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| 889-90, 1054, 1512-13, 1513 

EO "Freedom to Read" pamphlet out of. print, 298: 
us . Hiring practices of libs. in violation of, 1218 

| es ‘Library -Bill of Rights, statement, 1347-48 - 


1 „Missouri State Lib. Bd,:-children’s ‘consultant, editorial, 
m :561-62; ltrs., 892, 1049, 1219; 'Ralph Parker, Com- 
Pn =. mission member, speaks before Mo: Lib. Assn.; 1560- 


- 63 


212.7! 1065-67 


Us v 1566:69 | < 


iod. Support of by Association funding and staffing. 'of the 


s= . Office of Intellectual Freedom, itr., 1217 + 


| . Support fund for libns., and.sanctions against offending 
, 1 š institution, 943-44, 949, 950-51,. 956, 1061, 1205, 


Jal 1212; National. Freedom Fund for Libns., 1499; 
aon ` 1516 
| See also, CENSORSHIP 


_ ÍNTERLIBRARY: LOANS a A 


; ‘Groups: of Libraries, 513-16 ` ` 
Ao VE , Study of at Glenview ~(Itl.) Pubie Lib.. 1531 


da^ - INTERNATIONAL E 


oe „Freedom. /Hóuse/Books USA activities, and other book 


P? ^. jS distribution programs, Sussman,.. 1577-81 

L7 “International Federation òf Lib: Assns., 1970' mtg., 1582 
` International Relations Offices, guidelines for action, 

asas 1501 . 


e ` Japan EXPO 1970 braly tour, 1500 


" a School Libs. and International Development, series: 


Ev. - 603- 09; 997-99; 1108-10, 1284-89 , 
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^; Johnson, Barbara Coe, Services an Integrated Hospital 


Library Can and Cannot ‘Provide, 1554-59.. 


i Lamson, Merle E. Are We Bandwagoners?, 127879''. 


—Negotiating a Union Contract, 455-64 


“LIBRARIANS 
I Academic as „compared to others, . Study on characterie- 
S z pics of, 910. _ es l 
sta . Bibliography on libns. as authors, 884 . 
A d E: image libns. have of themselves, ltrs., 308, 551, 707-08, 
ot. 890, 894 _ 


Psychological traits of, 958- 59; itr., 1515-16 


. < “State of the image,” cartoons by Alice Wittig, 1000-01, 


wa 1242 


ders Who's Who in Library Service?, Sth edition. in: produc- 


gue . tion, 12 


. LIBRARIANS FOR 32.8: ^. C" ' 
‘Letters, 1217-18, 1518 ` m E a 


..' — LIBRARIANSHIP AS A'PROFESSION ^^: ` 


^j^ 91032 ME 
^. Editorial, 1521 - a ONT. 


. See also, "COLLEGE: AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIANS— 


STATUS. and CONGRESS FOR TANGE 
P 1628 . ; 


- 


01. . * the Art, “Bendix, 351-62," "Hr, 707; A Skirmish with 
Bata the ‘Censors, Gore, . 193. -203,' Itrs., 430, 553-56, hd. 


thst " ~ Newsletter on Intellectual Freedom on. microfim; 880 
*,, -Office of Intellectual Freedom, program of action to pro- 
s; 4i tect libns. fired while. defending intellectual pen: f 


Strengthening of through guaranteed : tenure, Volkerz, 


" . Model Code for Regional, State, Local or “Other Special 
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, Lewis, Robert, A New Dimension n Lib. Administration 


Activism jn social responsibilities, call for by SRRT, 


LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION DIVISION. 

Highlights, Midwinter, 491-92; Atlantic City; 1148-51 

Office for Recruitment, Advisory Committee to’ mes 
‘highlights, Midwinter, 497 : 

Report: Library ' Employment. of Minority idup 'Persbn- . 
‘Del, 985-87 I ! . `x ° 


SIY. ow 
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' LIBRARY-COMMUNITY RELATIONS , ; ius 
Bookmobile ‘used at a block party, 134 ' 
Commercial users offered technical Information service’ 

.at Georgia Tech lib, 134 - iz, i 


‘Commuters’ collection installed in terminal, Cleveland” 


Public Lib., 135 ' 
Promotion for lib. in Florida, outdoor billboards, 692 : x 
Summer. reading program promoticn, ‘Children’s Book" i 
Council, 545 : : ~ 
See EPI SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


LIBRARY EDUCATION DIVISION | qu. rd 

Highlights, ` Midwinter, 492; Atlantic City, 1151-52 ub 

Technical Assistants, ‘Criteria for Programs to Prepare 
Library, a policy statement, 787-94 " : gee 
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` LIBRARY FUTURES PROGRAM . 
See RECRUTUNG FOR: LIBRARIANSHIP : cee 


LIBRARY INSTITUTES AND WORKSHOPS: 

American Indian: Lib. and =ducatichal Needs, subject. ` 

' of HEA Institute proposals, 44 E 

Archival librarianship, subject of USOE ` institute, 742 

East. Asian Studies, | subject of Bibliographic Services= 
Institute, Univ. of Wisconsin, 137 a 

‘Law librarians, Univ. of Wisconsin—-Milwaukee gives `, , 
institute on behavioral and social sciences for, 298 `. 

Library applications of data processing, Clinic ,on,. 302 

Library and' information science faculty, U.S.C. institute 
'on for education and training of, 10, | 

‘Library Education Experimental Project for brary sci- di 
.ence faculty, 1043 2, duc X 

MARC. institutes, new series of, 1041 E I ae 

-Media, systems and standards , for the. bibliographic. l 
contro! of, institute on, 1499 ;. - 

Personnel problems in' libs., Drexel Inst workshop,,. 
-302 . 

USOE offers 92. summer. institutes. in librarianship for; 
69-70, 577 `` 

USOE, receives institute ' proposals ` under Title 1-8, 
HEA, 43 Pm uS NM eM. Lodi: 


3 be aec 
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LIBRARY. LEGISLATION ` . Pee? Ta p. as 
ALA activities threatened by ‘new tax reform bill, 1240" : 


ALTA. March. on Washington protesis éuts in funding, 
907-08 

Copyright law revision, ‘report on, 340 | `. - 

Elementary and Secondary Education Act, éonsolidation y 
"et Titles il and n, with MDEA. H. and nm proposed, 
5l. a4 

Funds for library programs, 323, 1060, 1069-71 se oe 

Funding of Federal ' Education ,Programs, ad hoc Com- >. 
mittee for, established for Fiscal Year 1970, -751 

Federal Library-related Legislation, directory for . FY 
1969, 1002-16 

HEW appropriations hearings for 1970, 452 

` Higher. Education Act, amendments: of: 1968 passed, 
` and: six new programs authorized, 44; 1969-70 in- 
stitute ` proposals , and fellowships requests ODD 
training); 43 . 2 à 

"Status Reno Atlantic City, 937 . NT omie 
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See. also,- INSTITUTES 
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GRANTS-IN-AID. and LIBRARY; 
AND WORKSHOPS ` : | 
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LIBRARY SCHOOLS . 

"Accreditation given to. three library schools, 920 I 
Accredited library schools, as of August 1969, 1451-53 ` 
Grant to implement accreditation of, 338-39 


Library Science: Student Organization (Univ: of Michi- : ` : 
; Maggeroli, Phyllis, A. Thousand Voices, 1270-73 


gan), Itr., 708 : 


Minnesota introduces PhD: program in lib. ‘sclance, 882- . 


83 . 

Multi-media packages avallàble to, 1041 

Student. participation in faculty committees, 1246-47 `. 

Univ. of California (Berkeley) gets computer tie-iri 
equipment, 1534 E 

Univ. of Michigan establishes School of Lib. , Science 
as univ. unit, 14 27 

Univ. of Pittsburgh's |. school reorganizes, 881 

. Univ. of Western Ontario accredited, 339 
USC provided grant from Nati. Lib. of Medicine, 1502 
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LIBRARY SERVICES `° vo. 

“Black Manifesto” bibliography to St. 
clergy, 1534 

Bussing program for elementary school' children fed- 
erally-funded, 545. "E . 

Books/ Jobs outreach program in Ohio for. ünstibloyed 

. and underemployed, 741-42 š 

Canadian Indians, public library services for, 1243 

‘Commuters’. rotating collection ‘installed in Terminal, 
Cleveland Public Lib., 135 j " 

Culturally deprived and emotionally disturbed, evaluat: 
ing "effects ‘of: library: services on, 299 

High John Project,., video, club, 137; enters ‘second 
phase, 415 ` 


Charles Co. 


_ Library Science course focuses on community, 1245-46 


No-fine, unlimited renewal privileges oy ‘student, d 


and faculty, 1531 . Ve 
Noon hour: talks for. adults 
1244-45 
Registered voters mailed lib. cards, 1500-01- 
Small industries without libraries Enen access to id 
. gia Tech lib., 134 D 
Spanish-speaking, Library Needs for .the, Trejo, 1077-81; 
` r. 1518 
Young people tell. what kind of services they” want sup- 
plied, CSD program mtg. at Atlantic City, 928-31. 


Enoch: Pratt ' Free Lib, 


- See also, BOOKMOBILE “SERVICES, HANDICAPPED, and 


© SOCIAL AND ECONOMIE PROBLEMS 
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LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY- PROGRAM ` 


Microfiche equipment report. in' Library paneer Re- 


f porn called Bari cd itr, 


f 


LIBRARY UNIONS’ 2 "i 
Argument for, itr., 152 |." ^. ; 


703-04 


` 
` 


Librarians' Assn. of 1mo Univ. of California, Smith, 363- 


68 . 


A' New Dimension in Libráry Administratlon—Negotiat. ' 


ing a-Union ‘Contract; Lewis, 455- 64; ; article in re-, 


sponse to, Negotiating a Collective Bargaining Agree- 
ment—the Union Perspective, Lubin and Brandwein, 

. 973-79 e a 

Study of, researcher needs Information, 692: 

Survey, Staff Organizations Round Table, Opinions on 
Collective Bargaining, 803-09 


LITERACY 
Unesco’s bookplates used in campaign against, 835, ` 
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` Atlantic: City Conferencé, 


"á 


Lohrer, Alice, School Libraries. 
East, 1284:89 " Ee 


Lubin, Martin and' Brandwein; Larry, Negotiating a 
"Collective Bargaining een eos ae Union Perper: 
se 973-79' 
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Mahar, Mary Helen, do Educational Opportunity, . 
226-30. . ; ` 


Mainwood, H. R., ‘School Libraries, in the United. TE 
o 997-99 ' , i out 


1t - 
ee š "TR 3 d 


MANPOWER | | AMEN S 

Handicapped, hiring of in libraries, 544 ad 

Supply and distribution of in. health-related institutions, a 
14 EN A ' 4 E 

Temporary job ' pool for professionally trained libns, E . 

| dtr, 309 

women ` professionals leaving librarianship for tack’ B 

` job assurance, ltrs., 309, 709 ME 

See also, EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP | .- d. 


Mansfield, Eileen, instant Awareness: a Governor's Con: . 
ference . Spreads: the ‘Word, 773771 | 


Mason, ‘Charlene, compiler, 
. Automation, 1117-34 


à- ` 


Bibliography of. Library ' 


2i 


MEDIA PROGRAMS AND SÉRVICES de 

Educational Trends and’ . Media Programs. in School | 
Libraries, special section: Criteria of Excellence: the ! f 

: School Library Manpower Project identifies Outstand- . . 
ing School Library Centers, Case, 247-48; Doihg Your js 

' Own Thing at Sobrante Park; School, Cyr, 268-71; ° 
Educational Excellence: An End to Cultural’ Isolation, , 
Estes, 221-25; Equalizing Educational ‘Opportunity, , R 

- Mahar, 226-30; Media for the Black Curriculum, ^^ ; . I 
Robinson, 242-46; National Media "Standards for - '.'- 
, Learning and ' Teaching; Meierhenry, 23B-41; OQut- ' 3 
“standing _ Innovation: Joint AASL-DAVI, Standards . for > ` 
School Media. Programs, Vinson, 235-37; School: di x 
.braries as School Media Centers: a Portfolio" (intro- :.. 
, duction, Whitenack; Madison, Taylor; Omaha, Oesch- ` 
‘ger; Hauppauge, Deutsch; "Sàn .Ramon Valley, MC, 
Henry; Mount Clemens, Giambrone; Spohn, Coleman : ..'. 
.and Liesse), :249-67; Working for the Best In Educa- 
tion—Ideas of. Impact, Tillman, 231-34 ` 

Impact of ‘on innercity, USOE study, 1532-34 c4 

School media: programs, OSA nto of standards - "m 

, for, subject of conference, 545 5 " pos | n 


Meierhenry, W. "eo ` National Media Standards for Learn- 


ing and Teaching, 238-41 ` boe 
MEMBERSHIP |: ^ E Fk 
1968 Statistics, 466 ` * ES Su $a dm oW 
State members, decrease, Bus 1049" oe r 


MEMBERSHIP MEETING | si 
Actions at Atlantic City, 918 . ^, > 


coverage, 945-50, 956:58; 
scheduling of, queson and LE 1211-12., f 
MICROFORMS, 28 : » E T 
Library Technofogy Reports ` aranais on microfiche: i 
'equipment called “nonevaluative, list,” Itrs., 703-04 l 
Ultra- microfiche introducha, 299 , I i j 
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' ` Library Employment of ‘Minority Group Personnel, 





MIDWINTER MEETING 
Washington, D.C., 1969: coverage, The Search: for ALA 
or A Short Trip Down the Rabbit Hole, 325-47; high- 


lights 483-500. Chicago, i, 1970: 1162-64; 1609-11 


See also, CHICAGO BOYCOTT 


: MINORITIES: 
LAD 
Report, 985-87 
Treatment of Minority Groups. In Library Books and 
Other Instructional Materials Committee, Atlantic 
: Clty, 927-28 


Ge Margaret E., Services in Hospital and insti- 
‘tution Libraries, 1280-83, ` I 


Morgan, Madel Jacobs, La dame— Camille, 1583-85 


_ McHenry, Joanne, School Libraries as School Media 
. Centers: a Portfolio —San Ramon Valley, 260-61 
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NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMISSION: — . jo 


ON LIBRARIES 

Report: Library Services for the Nation's Needs: Toward 
Fulfillment of a National Policy, 67-102; sources of 
RSS 1 : š 


NATIONAL ‘COMMISSION ON LIBRARIES 


AND INFORMATION SCIENCE 
Bill to establish. presented to House, 174; to Senate, 
322; hearings on to be held, ane SS 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK ` 

. Awards, 1043 ; 

, Change image of, ltr., 552 . 
Chesapeake Public, LIb. 's book promotion weds pool: 

.. seller and librarian purposes, 882 

Dates, 1041; themes for 1970, 1502 

Workshop at California Lib. . ; Assn. 1968 SLE 
731-33 _ 
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NETWORKS OF LIBRARIES 4 
See COOPERATION 


NEW. PRODUCTS 
ed inn Bulletin department, see issue contents 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 

ALA: Report of nominations approved at- Midwinter; 

' 1969, 338, ‘appointments to committee reporting in 
1970, 338; election results, Atlante City, 963-64; 

«complete report, 1467-69 ` š 
Council: ‘Complete report, Atlantic City, 1362 


NONPRINT MEDIA 

Buying guide for elementary schools being developed, 
692-93 

Malcolm X recordings available, 691 
Reviews, the Bóokiist and eae! Books Bulletin 
to print, 443 . ¢ 

I NONPROFESSIONIAL ASSISTANTS ' 

Associate degree courses for, 1500 

Criteria for programs to prepare, LED statement of 
policy, 787-94 

Criteria for training programs for,.339 

Two-year program for at ia City ‘College, 1041 
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Oboler, Ell M., The Case’ for ALA Regional Annual Con- 
ferences, 1099-1101 


Oeschger, Helen, School Libraries as School: 
. Centers: a Portfollo—Omaha, 255-57 I 
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Media ' 


OF NOTE’ 
Regular ALA Bulletin department, see Issue contents 
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OFFICE FOR LIBRARY. EDUCATION I 
Highlights, Midwinter, 500 


„Olofson, Shirley, The Kansas: City’ Hop or How Novia 


Sprained Her Ankle at ALA and Found Her Footing 
(satire), 817-26 
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` PAPERBACK BOOKS 


National Reading is Fun-damental Book’ Distribution. 
program, 14 > : ' 
Study on use of avaifable, 1045 ` ne 


PERIODICALS 

ALA Bulletin, complaint re ratio of advertising to text, 

- Mr; 1220- 2 

California Librarian, new editor, 415 

Canadian Library changes title, 414 

Choice, Doiron, 1505-06 5 

Controversial subjects in professional periodicals, Itr.,- 
431 I 

Documentation Abstracts changes title, 298 

The, Hollins’ Critic, in-depth book reviews, 544-45; Spe . 
-Cial. subscription offer to libraries, 886 

Library Journal staff changes, 14 

Missouri Lib. Assn. Quarterly, award, 1171 

NYLA Bulletin becomes newsletter, 414 

RQ editorial policy, 545. 

Underground Press Syndicate, 9 


PETITION PROCEDURES 
Completo, 1351-53 


PROGRAM EVALUATION AND 


4 


BUDGET COMMITTEE . 


Discontinuation of recommended by Committee on Or- 

“ganization, 330-33 

Reorganization of, cali for made by Richard ados 
327 

Program: Memorandum (9th Edition), ‘par series: 47- 
57, 211-19, 377-85, 503-11 b i 

See also, ALA COMMITTEES-—COPES 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
Carnegie Libraries: Thelr History and Impact on Ameri- ' 


. . can Public Library Development, Bobinsk] (see INDEX 


TO: VOLUME 62); ltrs, 148, 428, 549-50, 893, 1054, - 
.1514 ° 

Chicago Public Lib. 
1045 

Library Response to Urban Change: a Study of the | 
Chicago Public Library, review of Lowell A. Martin's à 
'summary report, 879-80 ' i 

Standards for public libraries adopted by Oklahoma y 
Lib. Assn., 880 . : t 

Statistics for, Dilemma of, ‘Boaz, 1572-75 i EE. 

Statistics, Indexes of, 556 j 


receives. increased tax support, :. 


PET 


i Vermont Free Public Lib. Service receives bequest, 1501 z 


December 1969 


"| 
" Appointments, 297 


b 
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-€ 


Vigo County (Terre Haute, Ind.) Lib.’s case for dis: 
continuing fines, Howard, 1541-45  . 
See also, TAX SUPPORT OF LIBRARIES 


PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION ` l PE. 

Armed Forces Librarians Section, nominating commit- 
tee. report, 1969, 8; 1970, 1507 

Nominating committee report, 1969, 8; 1970, 1507 

Highlights, Midwinter, 492-93 


PUBLIC RELATIONS OF LIBRARIES 

Instant Awareness; a Governor's Conferencé Spreads 
the Word, Mansfield, 773-77 

Intellectual Freedom column, Swanson, 27-29 

See also, NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 


PUBLISHING SERVICES, ALA st 


Memo to Members, 442-43 
Publishing Board Mtg., Atlantic v 962-63. 


PUBLICATIONS CHECKLIST 
Regular ALA Bulletin department, see issue contents ' 


a 
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Ready, William, Book Sale at Cabra, 989-91 


RECRUITING FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 
Black students working half-time in Dayton (Ohio) and 
Montgomery ‘County (Md.) public libraries, 695 | 
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Library service, psycho-social effects of on culturally, . 


‘deprived and emotionally disturbed, 299 
Molesworth Institute Revisited, Stevens, 1275-77 . - 


Office of Education-funded library research projects, 
1531-32 

Preschool readers maintain T start iai several 
years, 742 


+ 


RESOURCES AND TECHNICAL 
SERVICES DIVISION p 


+ 


Cataloging of children’s materials, RTSD's recommenda: 


tions on, 884 
Highlights, Midwinter, 495; Atlantic City, 115354 


Robinson, parie: Media for the Black Curriculum, š 242- l 


46 

ROUND TABLES 

Exhibits Round Table: Atlantic , City banquet; ,918-20 

Junior Members Round Table: Highlights, Midwinter, 
. 496; Atlantic City, 1156-57; Ohlo-Mich. joint con- 
ference, 886 


Library Services to the Blind Round Table; Dilan. 


Atlantic City, 1157 ` 


. Library Research Round Table: highlights, Midwinter, 


496 
Sociai Responsibilities of Libraries Round Table com- 
mittee membership established at Midwinter, ' 414; 


highlights, Midwinter, 496-97; program, Atlantic City, ` 
940-42; adoption of constitution, 961-62; elections, | 


962; réporters neede for, 1210 


Elements In a Manpower Blueprint—Library Personnel. -` 


for the 1970's, Wasserman, 581-99 


Fermi Award winner’s family filled with librarians, 301 I 


Intern program during summer at Kern _ County (Calif.) 
Lif., Itr., 427 


Job assurance lack discourages women from enering : 


library careers, Itr., 309, 705 

Letter, 551 

“Library Futures” conducts 8-week summer workshop 
on library careers, 695 

"Library Futures" program at Brooklyn Public Lib., 10; 
In New York State, 577 

Minorities, statement on at Atlantic City Membership 
Mtg. 958 | . d 

School Libraries Manpower Project, 
1210-11 


Graduate library courses opened to undergraduates at ` 


- USC, 692 
Undergraduates at USC allowed to enter graduate ji- 
d Courses, 692 ' 


REFERENCE SERVICES DIVISION 


' Highlights, Midwinter, 493-94; Atlantic City,. 1153 
` NoMinating Committee Report, 296 f 


RESEARCH ` NE MES 


REGIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 


See STATE AND REGIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS - 


~ 


Educational Needs in Medical 
health service grant, ‘14 
.Lack of research in prarianighig gap to the profes- 

sion, 959 - 


Librarianship, 


" '[nterlibrary*loan at: SIBnVisw Public Lib., study of books 


x 


+ 


borrowed on, 1531 


. Library Response ‘to TT Change: a Study of the. 
Chicago Public Library, review of Lowell m Martin’ $ 


summary report, 879 -80 


ALA BULLETIN ` 


progress report, 


public 


Rutter, vuam; Memo to Members, 442-43 


S 
SALARIES 


, Academic salary. increases limited, AAUP report, 881-82. 


Academic librarians, resolution on salaries n 952-56 
Statistics, 1518-19 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Awards,: 1969, 544 . 
Lease-purchase book plans, evaluating, 386-87 1 
Paperback use in, survey on. available, 1045 


School Libraries and international Development, series:, 
Books and: Culture: a Reevaluation, Thompson, 603- ' 
' 09; in the United Kingdom, Mainwood, 997-99; in Aus- . 


tralia, ` McGrath, 1108-10; in Iran and the Near East, 
Lohrer, 1284-89 

School Library Manpower Project, progress report, 1210- 
11 

See. also, MEDIA SERVICES AND PROGRAMS 


Sessa, Frank B, New. “ALA Officers. (Hoyt n Gaivin), 
1166-68 


Sheahan, Eileen, The ALTA March. on Washington, 907- 


Oo, 
Shores, Louis, TS USA, 1547-53 


Smith, Eldred, The Librarians' Associátion at the Univ. 
-of California, 363-68 I : 


` 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS , x3 7m 

Berkeley School of Librarianship newsletter, report on 
Berkeley riot, 897-99 

Chief Political Question of Our Time, VIP and Sha- 
piro, 165-67; !trs., 551, 890-91 

High John Project enters second phase, 415 
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SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


. Minority” groups, reaching children in, 927; Mexican- 


American youth, report on treatment of, 881 
‘Negro, subject of bibliography course at Peabody, 743 
Protestors take 16, 000 cards from .Univ. of illinois: main 

^ catalog, 543 : 
- Rail car converted to youth library, ` editorial; 8; failure 

of, 981-84; [trs, 1517 . 


Relevant, ' failure of libraries: to be; 940:42; Itrs., 1053 


"^. Residents run Innercity branch, St. Louis. Public Lib. 
VO and Mid-City ' Community Congress, 909; 


residents 
operate neighborhood libs., Brooklyn Public Lib., 298 
, Youth representation: on civic agencies, 1500 . 


"See also; TAX SUPPORT OF LIBRARIES, LIBRARY SER-, 


VICES, and ROUND TABLES—SOCIAL RESPONSIBILI- 
TIES OE. LIBRARIES ROUND TABLE . 


See SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS ^ 


SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 
Asian and North ‘African collections, 
‘in form ACRL subsection, 416 
Borg Collection ‘of English and ‘American Literature 
, acquires Sean 'O'Casey papers, 1210 T 

Erie Canal records and SAMS files, 8 

` Robert Frost documents to Plymouth. State College, 
. 134 

Harvard Theater: collection receives $1-million gift, 417 

Joseph C. Lincoln novels sought, 544 ` I 

Karl E. Mundt archives receive grant, 1504 

National Transtations . Center operated by John ‘Crerar 
, Lib., 302 nes ‘ 

. Roster ‘of collectors and thelr intérests, 1501-02 

. Carl Sandburg collection at Dickinson College, , 1504-05 

‘Schomburg Collection of Negro History and Literature 

' extended by grant, 301; in microfilm, 1044 

Special Libraries Assn, _ Translations . Center to - Crerar, 
- 414 , oes 

` Urban Archives Center, 1044 ` 


libns. specializing 


SPÉCIAL LIBRARIES . Í 2d: E: 
Civil Air “Patrol reference library, change. of uu 
. 694' H 


pue Libráries Association, officers, 885 


STATE AND REGIONAL: LIBRARY AGENCIES". 

Connecticut State Lib. policy on questionnaires, 1207 

Mississippi Lib. Commission surveys hurricane loss, 
Morgan, 1583-85 u 

Tennessee publishes first state-wide regional book cata- 
Jog, 1209 

, Vermont strengthens bear See 1500 


STATE AND REGIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS - 
. Alabama Lib. Assn., 883, 1047; Alaska Lib. Assn., 883, 
.1047; Arizona State Lib.” Assn. plans implementation 
` of increased lib. service, 301; Arkansas Lib. Assn., 
417; California Lib. Assn., 14, moves HQ to: Sacra- 
mento, 302, forms NEWCALS ' for young libns., 1504, 
award, 1172; Connecticut Lib. Assn. * 1047; 


District: of Columbia “Lib. 'Assn., 1047; Delaware Lib. - 


Assn., 881, 1047; Idaho ` Lib. Assn. 1047; Minois 
a Lib. ASSN., 13; indiana Lib. Assn. ‘accepts "library 
` clerical employees round table, 301, officers 414; 
Louisiana Lib. Assn., 303; Maryland Lib. Assn., 1506; 
„Massachusetts Lib. Assn. 545; Middle Atlantic Reg. 
‘Lib. Federation. adopts bylaws, 543; Minnesota Lib. 
Assn., 302; Mississippi Lib. Assn., 415-16; Missouri 
Lib. Assn., 417, 1047; Missae Stirrings In: a ‘State 


1632 ` "Lt 


+ 
ECT š 


` 


. Association Meets, editorial, 


Atlantic City Conference questionnaire results, 


‘Thompson, John, Books and Culture: a Reevaluation, 


+ 


State Lib. laws. amended, 1505; North ` Dakota 
Lib, Assn., 879; New York Lib. Assn.,- 885; Ohio, . 
Lib. Assn., 9, 1047; Oklahoma ‘Lit. Assn, adopts pub: 
lic lib. standards, 880, forms select committee on . 
ALA Chapter Relations, 12, officers 303; Pacific North- 
west Lib. Assn. survey shows wish 'to strengthen, 


693; Pennsylvania Lib. Assn. 415,.1506; South Da- © 


kota Lib. Assn., 416; Southwestern Lib. Assn. 9; ' 
Tennessee Lib. Assn., 879; Texas Lib. Assn., 13; Wis-, 
consin Lib. Assn., 14; Wyoming Lib. Assn., 302, wins 
Grolier NLW award, 1043 

Chapters, definition of, 1508 

Local ‘issues, need ‘for representation of, 1508 


Y ' 


Stone! ‘Elizabeth, Administrators Fiddle While pEIDIOvers 
,Burn—or Flee, 181-87 i 

SUBPROFESSIONAL ASSISTANTS 

See, NONPROFESSIONAL ASSISTANTS. - 


SURVEYS 
Mag- 


` gerolf, 1270-73 . à 

.Media Centers, impact on innercity schools, USOE Re- 
port, 1532-34 

Dilemma of Statistics for Public Libraries, Pong, 1572- 
I 


` 


re Curtis, intellectual’ Freedom ‘Column, 27-9 ous 
Sussman, Leonard R^ Book Hunger is Insatiable, 577-81 


SYSTEMS | 
SEE COOPERATION 


t 


pa M : d ot T : 
Versus responsibility to program, 951 


TAX SUPPORT OF LIBRARIES 

Brookiyn Public Lib. budget faces 22 percent reduction, 
694-95 i 

Editorial, 439; Itr, 1050-53 

Newark Public Lib. in jeopardy, 43e 


^ 


Taylor, Kenneth la. School Libraries- as "She Media 
Centers: A Portono= Madison; 250-54 


4 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANTS Ë V^ deste 


.See also, AUTOMATION OF LIBRARY: ERVICES 'AND/ iÉ mE 


OR RROUESS ES. ^ we 


t 


' TENURE IN LIBRARIES T d B: i 


Tenure investigation on behalf of fair, principles in b- ! 
raties, policy statement, LAD, 1223- 24 i are 


Grievance procedures, need for when lacking contrac- ur 


tural guarantees, Volkersz, 1566-69 


603-09 


, Tillman, Rodney, Working f for the Best ‘in. Education - 


Ideas of Impact, 231-34 . "n "Eu 
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1560-63; Montana Lib. UAE 
. Assn., 1047; New England Lib. Assn., 12; New Jersey: 


' s 


- 


. 
R Ç 
t z PES 


TAX-EXEMPT STATUS, ALA TEE LE 


See NONPROFESSIONAL ASSISTANTS . OE 

TECHNICAL PROCESSING ` pr n 

Book catalogs produced from cards through new auto- |. i 
mated techniques, -885 Vi 





TREASURER'S REPORT 
Midwinter, 342-43 
FY 1969, complete, 1602-08 


Trejo, Arnulfo D., Library Needs for the Spanish-speak- 
ing, 1077-81 


U 


UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
, Advisory Council on Graduate Education, 

ment and responsibility, 577 

Commissioner of Education appointed by Nixon, 323 

Indian Education Unit and Division of Lib. Services and 

` Educational Facilities focus on American Indian edu- 
cational needs, 44 

Library Programs and Facilities Branch chief appointed, 
44 . 

Secretary Cohen's support of libraries, statement of, 
174-75 


establish- 


USE STUDIES 

Evaluation of psycho-social effects of library service 
on culturatly deprived and emotionally disturbed, 
299 

Results of Los Angeles Public Library’s study, 299-300 


V 


Vinson, LuOuida, Outstanding innovation: Joint AASL- 
DAV! Standards for School Media Programs, 235-37 


Volkersz, Evert, The Grievance: First Step in improved 
Library Government, 1566-69 I 


w 


Wallace, Sarah L., The ALA Dues Structure: o 
toa Recommendation, 614-15 


WASHINGTON REPORTS 
Regular ALA Bulletin department, see issue contents 


Wasserman, Paul, Elements in a Manpower Blueprint 
—Library Personnel for the 1970's, 581-99 


Waters, Richard L., What It is Like at Your First ALA, 
Conference, 99- 102 


Whitenack, Carolyn I., School Libraries as School Media 
Centers: a Portfolio, 249-50 


Whitten, Sam G., New ALA Officers (Lillian M. Brad- 
shaw), 1166-68 


Wineman, David, the Effects of the Institution on the 
Person, 1087-97 


Y 


YOUNG ADULT LIBRARY SERVICES I 

Specialist at Los Angeles Public Lib. sponsors writings 
of young adults, 1042 

Cuyahoga ends separate YA services, 299 

Video club at High John library, Md., 137 


YOUNG ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 
Highlights, Midwinter, 495-96; Atlantic City, 1155 
Atlantic City coverage, 928-31, 944-45 

List of recommended titles, annual, 692 


PEOPLE 


Agree, Mrs. Rose H., award, 1169-70 

Alexander, Lloyd, award, 333, 940 

Allain, Alex P., award, 921 

Allen, Walter C., Itr., 23 

Amkrum, Janet L., Itr., 893 ' 

Anderson, John F., Itr., 1055 

Artandi, Susan, Itr., 24 

Atkins, Hannah D., elected to Okla. state House of 
Reps., 883 

Auld, Lawrence, itr, 1219 

Axeen, Marina Esther, appt., 

Bach, Harry, Itr., 554 

Bali, Katherine L., award, 1175 

Bell, Fred, Itr., 154 

Bell, Mrs. Jo Ann, Itr., 308 ' 

Berman, Sanford, Itr., 428-29 

Bennett, Frank G., itr., 1511 

Bidlack, Russel! E., appt, 881 

, Biggs, Paul W., award, 1176 

Blake, Fay M., itr., 1054 

Blasingame, Ralph, Itr, 705-07 

Bobinski, George S. itr, 1514 

Bodger, Joan, resignation of, 561-62; 891, 1219, 1049, 
1560-63 . 

Boochever, Florence, itr, 892 

Bradshaw, Lillian Moore, biog., 1166-68 

Brahm, Walter, itr, 1050-53 

Brass, Mrs. Linda Gould, award, 4176 

Braverman, Mrs. Miriam, ltr., 553 

Brawley, Paul L., appt., 443 

Brown, Jovanna, ltr., 430 ` 

Bryant, David R., Itr., 27 


ALA BULLETIN 


1506 





.Christian, Portia, appt., 


Buckingham, Mrs. Barbara, Itr., 550 we 
Bulman, Learned T., Itr., 893 is" W 
Burke, John Gordon, award, 1171 . : : 
Cannon, Marilyn, itr., 1054 
Carpenter, Richard A., appt., 
Carroll, John F., Itr., 23 
Carter, Mary Josephine, award, 1172 
Chait, Wm., award, 885 

Chen, Wen Chac; Itr., 25 


1506 


1506 

Church, Charlotte L., Itr., 25 

Cianciolo, Pauline, appt., 297, 442 

Clark, Barbara, !tr., 428 

Clark, Mrs. Palmer P., Itr., 430-31 

Crawford, Mrs. Mariam, Itr, 1513-14 

Cuadra, Carlos A., award, 10 

Dalrymple, Charles E., Itr., 1054 

Davis, Donald G., Jr. itr, 1515 | 

Deale, H. Vail, Itr., 149 

Devan, Christopher B., Itr., 892 

Dix, William S., award, 1169; inaugural address, 965-71 

Doctoral Students Group (Case Western Reserve), itr. 
551; (Univ. of Calif.), itr, 430;. pet. to Exec. Bd. 
Midwinter, 483 

Dolby, Marsha, Itr., 427 

Donohue, Joseph C., Itr., 551 

Dougherty, Richard M., award, 1175 

Downey, Howard R., Itr., 428 

Eisler, Betty N., award, 1176 

Eirod, J. McRee, ttr., 1517 

Elstein, Herman, Itrs., 553, 703 

Esterquest, Ralph T., scholarship named after, 299 


1633 


- 
- 


Fadiman, Clifton, award, 1169 
‘Fair, Ethel M., award,.1169 
Felland, Nordis, Itr., 1049 
‘Ferguson, “Eleanor, retirement, 564. 
Fetros, John G. Htr., 554 


: Finch, Robert, speech, 346-47 


Fisher; Margery, award, 927 

Flandorf, Vera S., award, 1172 ' 
Fletcher, Homer `L., speech, 731-33 
Fogleman, Mrs. Marguerite F., Itr, 1515. 
Forsman, John, Hr., 1217-18 ` 
.Froscher, Jean L., itr., 552 

Fuller, Robert S., Itr., 1511' 
Gaertner, LeRoy J., appt., 19 

Galloway, R. Dean, ltrs., 549, 705 
‘Galvin, Hoyt R., biog., 1166-68 
Giordano, Frederick; Itr., 894 

Goodman, Marcia- B., Hr., 1219-20 
Goran, Christine, itr., 1514-15 ` 
Gordon, Ruth, Itr., 430 

Gotlobe, J. L., Itr., 551 

Gray, Margaret, itr., 705 


. Gross, Mrs. Rachel C., awards, 921, 1176 


Hagopian, Jack, appt., 880 
Hahn, James M., itr, 23 
Harding, Thomas S., itr., 554 
Haro, Robert P., itr., 1518 


- Hayden, Claude, Itr., 890 


` 
- 


Helyar, L. E.. James, Itr., 550 Nr 
Henkle, Herman H., Hr., 551 : 


` Hentoff, Nat, speech, 944-45 


Hess, Edward J., appt., 415 

Hodgin, T. Ellis, Itr., 889-90 - 
Hopper, Mildry S., Itr., 26 | 
Horn, R. Gu itr; 26 | 

Hoy, C. J., itr. in praise-of, 23 

Humphrey, 
Igoe, James G, , appt., 1500 dE 
izard, Anne, award, 1170 


Jackson, Miles M., Jr., appt.; 1506 
Jackson, Sidney L., Itrs.,: 551, 1053, 1518 
Jarmy, |mare: T., itr., 708 

Jones, Harold D., litr; 549 

' Justin, Laura: Dell, Apot: 1042 g 
‘Kee, Walter A., Itr., 431 j 
`Kessel, William G.) Mtr, 1517 

‘Klock, Eleanor, Itr., 1055 

Knepper, Nancy L., Itr., 1512 


io, , Lovette, Willie, appt. 
‘Lowrey, Mrs. Anna Mary, appt., 1211 


I . MacCracken, Brooks W 
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Kreigh, Mrs. Helen, itr., 1049 


` "Krejsta, Jo:Ann, itr, 1515^ — . 


Krettek, Germaine, awards, 885, 1170 
Laiblin, Katherine H., Itr., 1219. 
.Lanier, Doriald L., Htr., 310-11; 430 
Lawless, Paul B.; Appts 1506 
Lenski, Lois, award, 415 


. Losse, Arlyje Mansfield, itr., 1055 


Love, Pauline, appt, 297. ' , 
1506 


Luce,. Richard W., appt., 111 
Luebbert, Karen, Itr., 707 . 
McCoy, Ralph E., award, 1171 

litr., 555-56 


- . ~ 


McCrossan, John A., appt., 297 ` 


. ‘Marshall, ' 
' Mayo, Wayne, Itr., 426 


, Reynolds, Michael. M., 


. Schmidt, Martin F., 


Hubert Hš, speech at A.C. conf., 942-43 . 


. Stilson, Malcolm H., 


McDonough, Roger H. Itr., 1518; speech, 334-38 
McKenzie, Patricia, Alice, appt., 297 

McShean, Gordon, itr, 1512-13 | 
Madden, Henry, Itrs., 426, 1220 ; ES 
Joan K., itr. 1516-17 


el A ^E 


Melcher, Daniel, appt., 333 : : 
Melcher, Marguerite Fellows, death, 1045 ` 
Merritt, LeRoy, award, 950 ' 

Moon, Eric, Itr.,,1050; appt., 886 

Morris, Junius HS itr., 893 - 

Morton, Ann Joyce; appt., 1506, 

Morton, Elizabeth Homer, honored, 1208 
Moses, Richard B. Itr, 1516 

Moses, Stefan B., appt., 1506 

Moulton, Doris, Itr., 432 

Newberry, Marie Anna, itr, 1511-12 | 
Oboler, Eli M., Itr, 1517 , : 


Parker, J. Carlyle, Itrs., 555. 705 


Parsley, Brantley H., 
Peterson, Mary Helen, memi. 
Pethybridge, Arthur, Itr., 892- 
Rademacher, Matthew, Itr., 707 
Raney, Carol H,, appt., 565. 
Reagan, Agnes, appt., 565 . : wo ee | 
Reamer, Phyllis, Itr., 309: | "s 
Reuter, Mrs. Shirley A., appt., 1507 2. 
1507 , 


Itr., 1049 p ou 
fund, 1506-07 w 


appt., 
Richards, Arne, itr. 893 l . 
Rizzo, Mrs. Peggy, ltr., 894 : 3 
Rodgers, Frank, appt, 1506 ; I 
Sabowitz, Norman, Itr., 894-95 

Scherer, Henry, appt., 1045 

Itr., 890-91 

Schulevitz, Uri, award, 833, 940, 1169. 

Sellen, Betty-Carol, Itr., . 1518-19 Ne, ss 
Shapiro, Sanford, itr., 154 a: 4 i wo 
Sicherman, Mrs. Harold, Itr., 550 I 
Sidhu, K. S., Itr., 308 . " 

Silva, Donald A., Itr, 708 : ^ 

Skrzypek; Alexander, award, 1172-73: 

Smith, Elizabeth, Itr., 429 

Spaulding, C. Sumner, itr., 892 i El 


Stallman, Esther L., 693 eS 2 M 
Stanley, Everette B., award, 1176 * D 
Stevens, Norman D., Itr., 549-50 a i 


Itr., 310 ' 
Stimbert, E. C., award, 1176 


. Sullivan, Mrs. Edith, itr., 891 


Tanis, Norman E. itr. 1518 

Therese Sherlock, Sister, Itr, 153: 

Thornton, Eileen, award, 1517 

Toy, Nancy, . Itr., 1517 i ! ` 
Tracy, Mrs: Joan, Itr., 705 ' $us QUEE 
Trottier, Donald H., appt., 555 | | 
Turner, Mary Louise, Itr., 861 

Volkersz, Everett, Itr., 152 : 

Wares, Alan C, Itr, 704 

Webb; Jan, Itr., 1219 : 
Welsenberg, Charles M., ltrs., -30&, 890 
Weiss, ‘Mrs. Naomi.f., award, 1507 . ' 
Wyllie, Jr.,. Stanley C., ltr., . 1515-16 


^ I ve 2 $ 
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American Library Association, 50. East Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611 `: 
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Read any good microfiche lately? 


As one answer to the paper 
avalanche, more and more 
research material is available 
these days on microfiche. 

These 4”x 6” filmcards each 
hold up to 98 pages of micro- 
filmed research data, and can 
contain some 10,000 “pages” 
within an inch of card file space. 

Now Kodak offers the perfect 
way to retrieve and read indi- 
vidual images on any particular 
microfiche...the Recordak 
Easamatic reader. 

The Easamatic reader incor- 
porates a unique locating device 
that lets you find any image 
instantly. Just set the fingertip 
pointer to the page number on 
the gridded index...and you've 
got a bright, clear image on the 
screen. What could be simpler? 

For complete details on the 
low-cost Recordak Easamatic 
readers, write Eastman Kodak 
Company, Business Systems 
Markets Division, Dept. VV-5, 
Rochester, New York 14650. 


®Recordak is a registered 
trademark for microfilm £ 
equipment designed i 
and produced by 
Kodak. 


j =ŒRECOUORDAK Microfilm Systems by Kodak p” : 

















World Book is for that age group that 
doesnt know it all. Yet. 


World Book Encyclopedia is written for anyone who's young enough 
to learn. And learning is something that very few outgrow. 


Our articles are written by leading authorities in every field and 
edited to be read and understood by students. A// students. Including 
those who are being taught as well as those who want to learn more 
than they teach. And instruction is a vital function of librarians. 


When you recommend World Book Encyclopedia to a youngster, 
remember there's a lot in it for you, too. 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation 


Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Illinois 60654 
London « Rome e Sydney « Toronto 





